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For  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh. — James  v.  8. 

Time  was,  when  I  know  not  what  mystical  meanings 
were  drawn,  by  a  certain  cabalistic  alchymy,  from  the 
simplest  expressions  of  holy  writ, — from  expressions  in 
which  no  allusion  could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  any 
thing  beyond  the  particular  occasion  upon  which  they  were 
introduced.  While  this  phrensy  raged  among  the  learned, 
visionary  lessons  of  divinity  were  often  derived,  not  only 
from  detached  texts  of  Scripture,  but  from  single  words, 
— not  from  words  only,  but  from  letters — from  the  pl^ce, 
the  shape,  the  posture  of  a  letter :  and  the  blunders  of 
transcribers,  as  they  have  since  proved  to  be,  have  been 
the  groundwork  of  many  a  fine-spun  meditation. 

It  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  in  every  instance  of 
folly,  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite.  In  later 
ages,  since  we  have  seen  the  futility  of  those  mystic  expo- 
sitions in  which  the  school  of  Origen  so  much  delighted, 
we  have  been  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  contrary  error ;  and 
the  same  unwarrantable  license  of  figurative  interpretation 
which  they  employed  to  elevate,  as  they  thought,  the 
plainer  parts  of  Scripture,  has  been  used,  in  modern  times, 
in  effect  to  lower  the  divine. 

Among  the  passages  which  have  been  thus  misrepre- 
sented by  the  refinements  of  a  false  criticism,  are  all  those 
which  contain  the  explicit  promise  of  the  '^  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  in  glory,  or  in  his  kingdom ;"  which  it  is  be- 
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come  so  much  the  fashion  to  understand  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  arms,  within  half  a  century 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  that  to  those  who  take  the  sense 
of  Scripture  from  some  of  the  best  modern  expositors,  it 
must  seem  doubtful  whether  any  clear  prediction. is  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament  of  an  event  in  which,  of  all 
others,  the  Christian  world  is  the  most  interested. 

As  I  conceive  the  right  understanding  of  this  phrase  to 
be  of  no  small  importance,  seeing  the  hopes  of  the  righ- 
teous, and  the  fears  of  the  wicked,  rest  chiefly  on  the  expli- 
cit promises  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  it  is  my  present  pur- 
pose to  give  the  matter,  as  far  aa  my  abilities  may  be  equal 
to  it,  a  complete  discussion ;  and  although,  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  the  disquisition  must  be  chiefly  critical, 
consisting  in  a  particular  and  minute  examination  of  the 
t>a88ages  wherein  th^  phrase  in  question  occurs,  yet  I  trust, 
that,  by  God's  assistance,  I  shall  be  able  so  to  state  my 
argument,  that  every  one  here,  who  is  but  as  well  versed 
as  every  Christian  ought  to  be  in  the  English. Bible,  may 
be  a  very  good  judge  of  the  evidence  of  my  conclusion.  If 
I  should  sometimes  have  occasion,  which  will  be  but  sel- 
dom, to  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  language, 
it  will  not  be  to  impose  a  new  sense  upon  the  texts 
which  I  may  find  it  to  my  purpose  to  produce;  but  to 
open  and  ascertain  the  meaning,  where  the^  original  ex- 
pressions may  be  more  clear  and  determinate  than  those  of 
our  translation.  And  in  these  cases,  the  expositions  which 
grammatical  considerations  may  have  suggested  to  me,  will 
be  evinced  to  you,  by  the  force  and  perspicuity  they  may 
give  to  tb^  passages  in  question,  considered  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  the  connexion  with  their  several  contexts. 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  church,  that  the  most  illiterate  of  her 
sons  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother 
tongue.  It  is  their  duty  to  make  the  most  of  so  great  a 
blessing,  by  employing  as  much  time  as  they  can  spare 
from  the  necessary  business  of  their  several  callings,  in  the 
diligent  study  of  the  written  word.     It  is  the  duty  of  their 


teachers  to  give  them  all  possible  assistance  and  encou- 
ragement in  this  necessary  work.     I  apprehend  that  we 
)  mistake  our  proper  duty,  when  we  avoid  the  public  dis- 
I  cussion  of  difficult  or  ambiguous  texts ;  and  either  keep 
,  them  entirely  out  of  sight,  or,  when  that  cannot  easily  be 
'  done,  obtrude  our  interpretations  upon  the  laity,  as  magis- 
terial or  oracular,  without  proof  or  argument ; — a  plan 
(  that  may  serve  the  purposes  of  indolence,  and  may  be  made 
{  to  serve  worse  purposes,  but  is  not  well  adapted  to  answer 
i  the  true  ends  of  the  institution  of  our  holy  order.     The 
will  of  God  is,  that  all  men  should  be  saved ;  and  to  that 
end,  it  is  his  will  that  all  men,  that  is,  all  descriptions  of 
men,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant, 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.     Of  the  truth, 
— ^that  is,  of  th^  truths  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel :  not 
only  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  faith  toward  God,  of  re- 
pentance from  dead  works,  and  of  a  future  judgment ;  but 
of  all  the  sublimer  truths  concerning  the  scheme  of  man's 
redemption.  It  is  God's  will  that  all  men  should  be  brought 
to  a  just  understanding  of  the  deliverance  Christ  bath 
wrought  for  us, — to  a  just  apprehension  of  the  magnitude 
of  our  hopes  in  him,  and  of  the  certainty  of  the  evidence 
on  which  these  hopes  are  founded.     It.is  God's  will  that 
all  men  should  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  original  dig- 
nity of  our  Saviour's  person, — of  the  mystery  of  his  incar- 
nation,— of  the  nature  of  his  eternal  priesthood,  the  value 
of  his  atonement,  the  efficacy  of  his  intercession.     These 
thinofs  are  never  to  be  understood  without  much  more  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  yet  that  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  which  is  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  these  things,  is  what  few,  I  would  hope,  in  this 
country,  are  too  illiterate  to  attain.     It  is  our  duty  to  faci- 
litate the  attainment  by  clearing  difficulties.     It  may  be 
I  proper  to  state  those  we  cannot  clear, — to  present  our 
hearers  with  the  interpretations  that  have  been  attempted, 
and*  to  show  where  they  fail ; — in  a  word,  to  make  them 
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masters  of  the  question,  though  neither  they  nor  we  may 
be  competent  to  the  resolution  of  it.     This  instruction 
would  more  effectually  secure  them  against  the  poison  of 
modem  corruptions,  than  the  practice,  dictated  by  a  false 
discretion,  of  avoiding  the- mention  of  every  doctrine  that 
may  be  combated,  and  of  burying  every  text  of  doubtful 
meaning.     The  corrupters  of  the  Christian  doctrine  have 
no  such  reserve.     The  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son; 
the  incarnation^  the  satisfaction  of  the  cross  as  a  sacri- 
fice, in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word ;  the  mediatorial 
intercession ;  the  influences  of  the  Spirit ;  the  eternity  of 
future  punishment ;  are  topics  of  popular  discussion  with 
those  who  would  deny  or  pervert  these  doctrines :  and  we 
may  judge  by  their  success  what  our  own  might  be,  if  we 
would  b\Lt  meet  our  antagonists  on  their  own  ground.    The 
common  people,  we  find,  enter  into  the  force,  though  they 
do  not  perceive  the  sophistry,  of  their  arguments.     The 
same  people  would  much  more  enter  into  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  if  holden  out' 
to  them,  not  in  parts,  studiously  divested  of  whatever  may 
seem  mysterious, — not  with  accommodations  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  opinions, — but  entire  and  undisguised. 
Nor  are  the  laity  to  shut  their  ears  against  these  disputa- 
tions, as  niceties  in  which  they  are  not  concerned,  or  dif- 
ficulties above  the  reach  of  their  abilities :  and  least  of  all 
are  they  to  neglect  those  disquisitions  which  immediately 
respect  the  interpretation  of  texts.     Every  sentence  of  the 
Bible  is  from  God,  and  every  man  is  interested  in  the  > 
meaning  of  it     The  teacher,  therefore,  is  to  expound,  and  j 
the  disciple  to  hear  and  read  with  diligence ;  and  much  ^ 
might  be  the  fruit  of  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  united 
exertions.     And  this  I  infer,  not. only  from  a  general  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  gospel  doctrine,  and  the  cast 
of  the  Scripture  language,  which  is  admirably  accommo- 
dated to  vulgar  apprehensions,  but  from  a  fact  which  has 
happened  to  fall  much  within  my  own  observation, — the 
proficiency,  I  mean  that  we  often  find^  in  some  single  *sci- 
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ence,  of  laexi  who  have  never  had  a  liberal  education,  and 
who,  except  in  that  particular  subject  on  which  they  have 
bestowed  pains  and  attention,  remain  ignorant  and  illiterate 
to  the  end  of  their  iives.     The  sciences  are  said,  and  they 
are  truly  said,  to  have  that  mutual  connexion,  that  any  one 
I  of  them  may  be  the  better  understood  for -an  insight  into  the 
rest    And  there  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  knowledge  which 
\  receives  more  illustration  from  all  the  rest,  than  the  science 
,  of  religion^:  yet  it  hath,  like  every  other,  its  own  internal 
principles  on  which  it  rests,  with  the  knowledge  of  which, 
J  without  any  other,  a  great  progress  may  be*  made.     And 
,  these  lie  much  more  open  to  the  apprehension  of  an  uncul- 
tivated understandingthan  the  principles.of  certain  abstruse 
^  sciences,  such  as  geometry,  for  instance,  or  astronomy,  in 
which  I  have  known  plain  men,  who  could  set  up  no  preten- 
sions to  general  learning,  make  distinguished  attainments. 
Under  these  persuasions,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  attempt 
a  disquisition,  which,  on  the  first  view  of  it,  might  seem 
adapted  only  to  a  learned  auditory.     And  I  trust  that  I 
shall  speak  to  your  understandings. 

I  propose  to  consider  what  may  be  the  most  frequent 
import  of  the  phrase  of  "  our  Lord's  coming."  And  it  will, 
if  I  mistake  not,  appear,  that  the  figurative  use  of  it,  to  de- 
note the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans, is  very  rare,  if  not  altogether  unexampled  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ;  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
passages  of  the  book  of  Revelation :  that,  on  the .  other 
hand,  the  use  of  it  in  the  literal  sense  is  frequent,  warning 
the  Christian  world  of  an  event  to  be  wished  by  the  faith- 
ful, and  dreaded  by  the  impenitent, — a  visible  descent  of 
our  Lord  from  heaven,  as  visible  to  all  the  world  as  his 
ascension  was  to  the  apostles, — a  coming  of  our  Lord  in 
all  the  majesty  of  the  Godhead,  to  judge  the  quick  and 
dead,  to  receive  his  servants  into  glory,  and  send  the 
4?icked  into  outer  darkness. 

In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  James, 
we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  in 


(€mis  which,  like  those  of  the  text,  may  at  first  seem  to 
imply  an  expectation  in  those  writers  of  his  speedy  arrival* 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
literally  signifies  his  coming  in  person  to  the  general  judg^ 
ment,  and  that  it  was  sometimes  used  in  this  literal  sense 
by  our  Lord  himself;  as  in  the  25th  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's gospel,  where  the  Son  of  man  is  described  as  com- 
ing in  his  glory— as  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  glory — as 
separating  the  just  and  the  wicked,  and  pronouncing  the 
final  sentence*  But,  as  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  inspired  writers,  though  ignorant  of  the 
times  and  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power,  could  be  under  so  great  a  delusion  as  to  look  for 
the  end  of  the  world  in  their  own  days — for  this  reason 
it  has  been  imagined^  that  wherever  in  the  epistles  of  the 
apostles,  such  assertions  occur  as  those  I  have  mentioned, 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  but  that  we  are  to  look  for  some- 
thing which  was  really  at  hand  when  these  epistles  were 
written,  and  which,  in  some  figurative  sense,  might  be 
called  his  coming.  And  such  an  event  the  learned  think 
they  find  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  may  seem, 
indeed,  no  insignificant  type  of  the  final  destruction  of  the 
enemies  of  God  and  Christ*  But  if  we  recur  to  the  pas- 
sages whei-ein  the  approach  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  men- 
tioned, we  shall  find  that  in  most  of  them,  I  believe  it 
might  be  said  in  all,  the  mention  of  the  final  judgment 
might  be  of  much  importance  to  the  writer  s  argument, 
while  that  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  could  be  of 
none.  The  coming  of  our  Lord  is  a  topic  which  the  holy 
penmen  employ,  when  they  find  occasion  to  exhort  the 
brethren  to  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  profession  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  patient  endurance  of  those  try ing  afflictions, 
with  which  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church,  was  pleased  to  exercise  his  servants.  Upon  these 
occasions,  to  confirm  the  persecuted  Christian's  wavering 
faith — to  revive  his  weary  hope — ^^to  invigorate  his  droop- 


ing  zeal — nothing  could  be  more  effectual  than  to  set 
before  him  the  prospect  of  that  happy  consummation,  when 
his  Lord  should  come  to  take  him  to  himself,  and  change 
his  short-lived  sorrows  into  endless  joy.     On  the  other 
hand,  nothing,  upon  these  occasions,  could  be  more  out  of 
season,  than  to  bring  in  view  an  approaching  period  of 
increased  affliction — for  such  was  theseasonof  the  Jewish 
war  to  be.     The  believing  Jews,  favoured  as  they  were  in 
many  instances,  were  still  sharers,  in  no  small  d^ee,  in 
the  common  calamity  of  their  country.     They  had  been 
trained  by  our  Lord  himself  to  no  other  expectation.     He 
had  spoken  explicitly  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  as  a  time 
of  distress  and  danger  to  the  very  elect  of  God.     Again, 
if  the  careless   and  indifferent  were  at  any  time  to  be 
avrakened  to  a  sense  of  danger,  the  last  judgment  was 
likely  to  afford  a  more  prevailing  argument  than  the  pros- 
pect of  the  temporal  ruin  impending  over  the  Jewish 
nation ;  or  indeed  than  any  thing  else  which  the  phrase  of 
'^  our  Lord's  coming,"  according  to  any  figurative  inter- 
pretati<m  of  it,  can  denote.     It  should  seem,  therefore, 
that  in  all  those  passages  of  the  epistles,  in  which  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  is  bolden  out,  either  as  a  motive  to 
patience  and  perseverance,  or  to  keep  alive  that  spirit 
of  vigilance  and  caution  which  is  necessary  to  make  our 
calling  sure — it  should  seem,  that  in  all  these  passages,  the 
coming  is  to  be  taken  literally  for  our  Lord's  personal 
coming  at  the  last  day ;  and  that  the  figure  is  rather  to  be 
sought  in  those  expressions  which,  in  their  literal  mean- 
ing, tnight  seem  to  announce  his  immediate  arrival.     And 
this  St  Peter  seems  to  suggest,  when  he  tells  us,  in  his 
second  epistle,  that  the  terms  of  soon  and  late  are  to  be 
very  differendy  understood,  when  applied  to  the  great  ope- 
rations of  Providence,  and  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
human  life.     "  The  Lord,"  says  he,  "  is  not  slack  concern- 
ing his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness.     One  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
ftp  as  one  day."     Soon  and  late  are  words  whereby  a  compa- 
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risoQ  is  rather  intended  of  the  mutual  proportion  of  dif- 
ferent intervals  of  time,  than  the  magnitude  of  any  one  by 
itself  defined;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  to  be 
coming  either  soon  or  late,  according  as  the  distance  of 
it  is  compared  with  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  of  dura- 
tion. Thus  although,  the  day  of  judgment  was  removed 
undoubtedly  by  an  interval  of  many  ages  from  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  yet  it  might  in  their  days  be  said  to  be  at 
hand,  if  its  distance  from  them  was  but  a  small  part  of 
its  original  distance  from  the  creation  of  the  world — that 
is,  if  its  distance  then  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
period  of  the  world's  existence,  which  is  the  standard,  in 
reference  to  which,  so  long  as  the  world  shall  last,  all 
other  portions  of  time  may  be  by  us  most  properly  deno- 
minated long  or  short.  There  is  again  another  use  of  the 
words  soon  and  late^  whereby  any  one  portion  of  time, 
taken  singly,  is  understood  to  be  compared,  not  with  any 
other,  but  with  the  number  of  events  that  are  to  come  to 
pass  in  it  in  natural  consequence  and  succession.  If  the 
events  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  time,  the  succession 
must  be  slow,  and  the  time  may  be  called  long.  If  they 
are  many,  the  succession  must  be  quick,  and  the  time 
may  be  called  short,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  events, 
whatever  be  the  absolute  extent  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  in 
this  sense  that  expressions  denoting  speediness  of  event 
are  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  to  our  Lord's  coming. 
In  the  day  of  Messiah  the  Prince,  in  the  interval  between 
our  Lord  s  ascension  and  his  coming  again  to  judgment, 
the  world  was  to  be  gradually  prepared  and  ripened  for 
its  end.  The  apostles  were  to  carry  the  tidings  of  salva- 
tion lo  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  They  were  to  be 
brought  before  kings  and  rulers,  and  to  water  the  new- 
planted  churches  with  their  blood.  Vengeance  was  to  be 
executed  on  the  unbelieving  Jews,  by  the  destruction  of 
their  city,  and  the  dispersion  of  their  nation.  The  Pagan 
idolatry  was  to  be  extirpated — the  Man  of  Sin  to  be  re- 
vealed.    Jerusalem  is  yet  to  be  trodden  down ;  the  rem-  « 


nant  of  Israel  is  to  be  brought  back';  the  elect  of  God  to 
be  gathered  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  And  when 
the  apostles  speak  of  that  event  as  at  hand,  which  is  to 
cbse  this  great  scheme  of  Providence — a  scheme  in  its 
parts  so  extensive  and  so  various — they  mean  to  intimate 
how  busily  the  great  work  is  going  on,  and  with  what 
confidence,  from  what  they  saw  accomplished  in  their 
own  days,  the  first  Christians  might  expect  in  due  time 
the  promised  consummation. 

That  they  are  to  be  thus  understood  may  be  collected 
from  our  Lord's  own  parable  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  ap- 
plication which  he  teaches  us  to  make  of  it.    After  a  minute 
prediction  of  the  distresses  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  very  general  mention  of 
his  second  coming,  as  a.  thing  to  follow  in  its  appointed 
season,  he  adds,  "Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree: 
When  its  branch  becomes  tender  and  puts  forth  its  leaves, 
ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh.     So  likewise  ye,  when  ye 
shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at  the 
doors."     That  it  is  near ;    so  we  read  in  our  English 
Bibles;  and  expositors  render  the. word  it,  by  the  ruin 
foretold,  or  the  desolation  spoken  of.     But  what  was  the 
ruin  foretold,  or  desolation  spoken  of?   The  ruin  of  the 
Jewish  nation — the  desolation  of  Jerusalem.     What  were 
all  these  things,  which,  when  they  should  see,  they  might 
know  it  to  be  near?  All  the  particulars  of  our  Saviours 
detail;  that  is  to  say,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  confusion  and  distress  with  which 
it  was  to.be  accompanied.     This  exposition,  therefore, 
makes,  as  I  conceive,  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  the  prog- 
nostic of  itself, — the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  the  same. 
The  true  rendering  of  the  original  I  take  to  be,  "  So  .like- 
wise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  He 
is  near  at  the  doors."     He, — that  is,  the  Son  of  man, 
spoken  of  in  the  verses  immediately  preceding,  as  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory.     The 
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approach  of  8ummer,  says  our  Lord,  is  not  more  surely 
indicated  by  tlie  first  appearances  of  spring,  than  the  6nal 
destruction  of  the  wicked  by  the  beginnings  of  vengeance 
on  this  impenitent  people.  The  opening  of  the  vernal 
blossom  is  the  first  step  in  a  natural  process,  which  neces- 
sarily terminates  in  the  ripening  of  the  summer  fruits ;  and 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  adoption  of  the  believ- 
ing Gentiles,  is  the  first  step  in  the  execution  of  a  settled 
plan  of  providence,  which  inevitably  terminates  in  the 
general  judgment.  The  chain  of  physical  causes,  in  the 
one  case,  is  not  more  uninterrupted,  or  mbre  certainly 
productive  of  the  ultimate  effect,  than  the  chain  of  moral 
causes  in  the  other.  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  this  genera- 
tion shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled."  All 
these  things,  in  this  sentence,  must  unquestionably  donote 
the  same  things  which  are  denoted  by  the  same  words 
just  before.  Just  before,  the  same  words  denoted  those 
particular  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  war  which  were 
included  in  our  Lord's  prediction.  All  those  signs  which 
answer  to  the  fig-tree's  budding  leaves,  the  apostles  and 
their  cotemporaries,  at  least  some  of  that  generation, 
were  to  see.  But  as  the  thing  portended  is  not  included 
among  the  signs,  it  was  not  at  all  implied  in  this  declara* 
tion  that  any  of  them  were  to  live  to  see  the  harvest, — the 
coming  of  our  Lord  in  glory. 

I  persuade  myself  that  I  have  shown  that  our  Lord  s 
coming,  whenever  it  is  mentioned  by  the  apostles  in  their 
epistles  as  a  motive  to  a  holy  life,  is  always  to  be  taken 
literally  for  his  personal  coming  at  the  last  day. 

It  may  put  the  matter  still  farther  out  of  doubt,  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  passage  where,  of  all  others,, in  this  part  of 
Scripture,  a  figurative  interpretation  of  the  phrase  of  "  our 
Lord  s  coming"  would  be  the  most  necessary,  if  the  figure 
did  not  lie  in  the  expressions  that  seem  to  intimate  its 
near  approach,  happens  to  be  one  in  which  our  Lord  s 
coming  cannot  but  be  literally  taken.     The  passage  to 
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which  I  allude  is  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  from  the  thirteenth  verse  to 
the  end.  The  apostle,  to  comfort  the  Thessalonian  bre- 
thren concerning  their  deceased  friends,  reminds  them  of  the 
resurrection ;  and  tells  them,  that  those  who  were  already 
dead  would  as  surely  have  their  part  in  a'  happy  immor* 
tali^  as  the  Christians  that  should  be  living  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  coming.  Upon  this  occasion,  his  expres- 
sions, taken  literally,  would  imply  that  he  included  him- 
self, with  many  of  those  to  whom  these  consolations  were 
addressed,  in  the  number  of  those  who  should  remain  alive 
at  the  last  day.  This  turn  of  the  expression  naturally 
arose  from  the  strong  hold  that  the  expectation  of  the 
thbg,  in  its  due  season,  had  taken  of  the  writer  s  ima- 
gination, and  from  his  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  he  was  asserting*, — ^namely,  that  those  who  should 
die  before  our  Lord'i>  coming,  and  those  who  should  then  . 
be  alive,  would  find  themselves  quite  upon  an  even  foot- 
ing. In  the  confident  expectation  of  his  own  reward, 
his  intermediate  dissolution  was  a  matter  of  so  much  in- 
difference to  him,  that  he  overlooks  it  His  expression, 
however,  was  so  strong,  that  his  meaning  was  mistaken, 
or,  as  I  rather '  think,  misrepresented.  There  seems  to 
have,  been  a  sect  in  the  apostolic  age, — in  which  sect, 
however,  the  apostles  themselves  were  not,  as  some  have 
absurdly  maintained,  included, — but  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  sect  which  looked  for  the  resurrection  in  their  own 
time.  Some  of  these  persons  seem  to  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  St.  Paul's  expressions  in  this  passage,  to  represent 
him  as  favouring  their  opinion.  This  occasioned  the  Se- 
cond Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  which  the  apostle 
peremptorily  decides  against  that  doctrine ;  maintaining 
that  the  Man  of  Sin  is  to  be  revealed,  and  a  long  conse- 
quence of  events  to  run  out,  before  the  day  of  judgment 
can  come;  and  he  desires  that  no  expression  of  his  n^ay 
be  understood  of  its  speedy  arrival ; — which  proves,  if  the 
thing  needed  farther  proof  than  I  have  already  given  of  it, 
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that  the  coming  mentioned  in  his  former  epistle  is  the 
coming  to  judgment,  and  that  whatever  he  had  said  of 
the  day  of  coming  as  at  hand,  was  to  be  understood  only 
of  the  certainty  of  that  coming. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  my  subject  yet  remains, — to 
consider  the  passages  in  the  gospel  wherein  the  coming 
of  our  Locd  is  mentioned. 


SERMON  II. 


Tell  us^  when  shall  these  things  be  and  what  shall  bo  the  signs  of  thy 
coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world? — Matt.  xxiv.  3. 

I  PROCEED  in  my  inquiry  into  the  general  importance 
of  the  phrase  of  **  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man"  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 

I  have  shown,  that  in  the  epistles,  wherever  our  Lord  s 
coming  is  mentioned,  as  an  expectation  that  should  ope- 
rate, through  hope,  to  patience  and  perseverance,  or  through 
fear,  to  vigilance  and  caution,  it  is  to  be  understood  lite- 
rally of  his  coming  in  person  to  the  general  judgment.  I 
have  yet  to  consider  the  usual  import  of  the  same  phrase 
in  the  gospels.  I  shall  consider  the  passages  wherein  a 
figure  hath  been  supposed,  omitting  those  where  the  sense 
is  universally  confessed  to  be  literal. 

When  our  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  was  pleased  to 
intimate  to  St.  Peter  the  death  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  he  should  glorify  God,  St.  Peter  had  the  weak  cu- 
riosity to  inquire,  what  might  be  St.  John's  destiny. 
"  Lord,  what  shall  this  man  do  ?"  "  Jesus  saith  unto  him. 
If  I  will  that  he  tairy  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
PoUow  thou  me."  The  disciples  understood  this  answer 
as  a  prediction  that  St.  John  was  not  to  die ;  which  seems 
to  prove,  what  is  much  to  our  purpose,  that  in  the  en- 
lightened period  which  imnnediately  followed  our  Lord's 
ascension,  the  expression  of  his  coming  was  taken  in  its 
literal  meaning.     This  interpretation  of  the  reply  to  St. 
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Peter  was  set  aside  by  the  event     In  extreme  -old  age, 
tlie  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  was  taken  for  ever  to  the 
bosom  of  his  Lord.     But  the  Christians  of  that  time  being 
fixed  in  a  habit  of  interpreting  the  reply  to  St.  Peter  as  a 
prediction  concerning  the  term  of  St.  John's  life,  began  to 
affix  a  figurative  meaning  to  the  expression  of  ^^  our  Lord's 
coming/'  and  persuaded  themselves  that  the  prediction 
was  verified  by  St  John's  having  survived  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  this  gave  a  beginning  to  the  practice, 
which  has  since  prevailed,  of  seeking  figurative  senses  of 
this  phrase  wherever  it  occurs.     But  the  plain  fact  is,  that 
St.  John  himself  saw  nothing  of  prediction  in  our  Sa- 
viour's words.     He  seems  to  have  apprehended  jaothing 
m  them  but  an  answer  of  significant,  though  mild,  rebuke 
to  an  inquisitive  demand. 

If  there  be  any  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  intended  by 
the  phrase  of  "our  Lord's  coming,"  we  might  not  unrea- 
sonably look  for  this  figure  in  some  parts  of  those  prophe- 
tical discourses,  in  which  he  replied  to  the  question  pro- 
posed to  him  in  the  words  of  the  text,  and  particularly  in 
the  twenty-seventh  verse  of  this  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
St  Matthew's  gospel,  where  our  Saviour,  in  the  middle 
of  that  part  of  his  discourse,  in  which  he  describes  the 
events  of  the  Jewish  war,  says,  "For  as  the  lightning 
Cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shineth  unto  the  west,  so  shall 
also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be^**  And  he  adds,  in 
the  twenty-eighth  verse,  "  For  wheresoever  the  carcass  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."  The  disciples, 
when  they  put  the  question,  "  Tell  us,  when  shall  these 
things  be ;  and  what  shall  be  the  signs  of  thy  coming,  and  of 
the  end  of  the  world;"  imagined,  no  doubt,  that  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  was  to  be  the  epoch  of  the  demolition  with 
which  he  had  threatened  the  temple.  They  had  not  yet 
raised  their  expectations  to  any  thing  above  a  temporal 
kingdom.  They  imagined,  perhaps,  that  our  Lord  would 
Q^mt  by  conquest,  or  by  some  display  of  his  extraordinary 
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powers  which  should  be  equivalent  to  conquest,  to  seat 
himself  upon  David  s  throne;  and  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  temple  would  be  either  the  last  step  in  the 
acquisition  of  his  royal  power,  or  perhaps  the  first  exertion 
of  it  The  veil  was  yet  upon  their  understandings ;  and 
the  season  not  being  come  for  taking  it  entirely  aWay,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  strange  if  our  Lord  had  framed  his 
reply  in  terms  accommodated  to  their  prejudices,  and  had 
spoken  of  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  as  they  conceived  of  it, — 
as  an  event  that  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  coming, 
— to  be  his  own  immediate  act,  in  the  course  of  those  con- 
quests by  which  they  might  think  he  was  to  gain  his  king- 
dom ;  or  the  beginning  of  the  vengeance  which,  when  esta- 
blished in  it,  he  might  be  expected  to  execute  on  his 
vanquished  enemies.  These  undoubtedly  were  the  notions 
of  the  disciples,  when  they  put  the  question  concerning 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  signs  of 
our  Lord's  coming;  and  it  would  have  been  nothing 
strange  if  our  Lord  had  delivered  his  answer  in  expres- 
sions studiously  accommodated  to  these  prejudices.  For 
as  the  end  of  prophecy  is  not  to  give  curious  men  a  know- 
ledge of  futurity,  but  to  be  in  its  completion  an  evidence 
of  God's  all-ruling  providence,  who,  if  he  governed  not 
the  world,  could  not  possibly  foretell  the  events  of  distant 
ages ; — for  this  reason,  the  Spirit  which  was  in  the  pro- 
phets hath  generally  used  a  language,  artfully  contrived 
to  be  obscure  and  ambiguous,  in  proportion  as  the  events 
intended  might  be  distant, — gradually  to  clear  up  as  the 
events  should  approach,  and  acquire  from  the  events, 
when  brought  to  pass,  the  most  entire  perspicuity':  that 
thus  men  might  remain  in  that  ignorance  of  futurity, 
which  so  suits  with  the  whole  of  our  present  condition, 
that  it  seems  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  world ;  and  yet 
be  overwhelmed  at  last  with  evident  demonstrations  of  the 
power  of  God.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  our 
Lord,  in  delivering  a  prediction,  should  assume  the  ac- 
customed style  of  prophecy,  which  derives  much  of  its 
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useful  ambiguity  from  this  circumstance, — from  an  artful 
accommodation  to  popular  mistakes,  so  far  as  they  concern 
not  the  interest  of  religion :  and  much  of  this  language, 
indeed,  we  find  in  our  Lord  s  discourse.    But,  with  respect 
to  his  own  coming,  it  seems  to  be  one  g]*eat  object  of  his 
discourse,  to  advertise  the  Christian  world  that  it  is  quite 
a  distinct  event  from  the  demolition  of  the  Jewish  temple. 
This  information  is  indeed  conveyed  in  oblique  insinua- 
tions, of  which  it  might  not  be  intended  that  the  full  mean- 
mg  should  appear  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered. 
But  when  Christians  had  once  seen  Jerusalem,  with  its 
temple  and  all  its  towers,  destroyed,  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
dispersed,  and  our  Lord,  in  a  literal  meaning,  not  yet 
come ;  it  is  strange  that  they  did  not  then  discern,  that  if 
there  be  any  thing  explicit  and  clear  in  the  whole  of  this 
prophetical  discourse,  it  is  this  particular  prediction,  that, 
during  the  distresses  of  the  Jewish  war,  the  expectation 
of  our  Lord*s  immediate  coming  would  be  the  reigning 
delusion  of  the  times.    The  discourse  is  opened  with  this 
caution.  "  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you ;  for  many 
shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ;  and  shall 
deceive  many."  .  And  the  same  caution   is  repeated  in 
various  parts  of  the  prophecy,  till  he  comes  at  last  to 
speak  (as  I  shall  hereafter  show)  of  his  real  coming,  as  a 
tbii^  to  take  place  after  the  destined  period  should  be 
nin  out  of  the  desolation  of  the  holy  city.     ^*  If  any  man 
shall  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  there, — be- 
lieve  it  not     If'  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Behold,  he  is 
in  the  desert, — go  not  forth;  Behold,  he  is  in  the  se- 
cret chambers, — ^believe  it  not.     For,  as  the  lightning 
Cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  unto  the  west,  so  shall 
also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.      For,"  as  it  is 
added  in  St  Matthew,  '*  wheresoever  the  carcass  i?,  there 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."     Give  no  credit, 
says  our  Lord,  to  any  reports  that  may  be  spread  that  the 
Messiah  is  come, — that  he  is  in  this  place,  or  in  that :  my 
coming  will  be  attended  with  circumstances  which  will 
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make  it  public  at  once  to  all  the  world;  and  there  will  be 
no  need  that  one  man  should  carry  the  tidings  to  another. 
This  sudden  and  universal  notoriety  that  there  will  be  of 
our  Saviour's  last  glorious  advent,  is  signified  by  the  image 
of  the  lightning,  which,  in  the  same  instant,  flashes  upon 
the  eyes  of  spectators  in  remote  and  opposite  stations.  And 
this  is  all  that  this  comparison  seems  intended,  or  indeed 
fitted,  to  express.  It  hath  been  imagined  that  it  denotes 
4  the  particular  route  of  the  Roman  armies,  which  entered 
Judea  on  the  eastern  side,  and  extended  their  conquests 
westward.  But  had  this  been  intended,  the  image  should 
rather  have  been  taken  from  something  which  hath  its 
natural  and  necessary  course  in  that  direction.  The  light- 
ning may  break  out  indifferently  in  any  quarter  of  the 
sky ;  and  east  and  west  seem  to  be  mentioned  only  as  ex- 
tremes and  opposites.  And,  accordingly,  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  St.  Luke's  gospel,  we  read  neither  of  east  nor 
west,  but  indefinitely  of  opposite  parts  of  the  heavens : 
'^  For  as  the  lightning,  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part 
under  the  heaven,  shineth  unto  the  other  part  under  hea- 
ven, so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  in  his  day."  '  The 
expression  his  day  is  remarkable.  The  original  might  be 
more  exactly  rendered  his  own  day;  intimating,  as  I  con- 
ceive, that  the  day,  that  is,  the  time  of  the  Son  of  man,  is 
to  be  exclusively  his  own, — quite  another  from  the  day  of 
those  deceivers  whom  he  had  mentioned,  and  therefore 
quite  another  from  the  day  ofthe  Jewish  war,  in  which 
those  deceivers  were  to  arise. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  were  certain  that  the  eagles  in  the 
next  verse,  denote  the  Roman  Armies,  bearing  the  figure  of 
an  eagle  on  their  standards, — if  the  carcass,  round  which 
the  eagles  were  to  be  gathered,  be  the  Jewish  nation,  which 
was  morally  and  judicially  dead,  and  whose  destruction 
was  pronounced  in  the  decrees  of  Heaven,^ — if  this  were 
certain,  it  might  then  seem  necessary  to  understand  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  in  the  comparison  of  the  light- 
ning, of  his  coming  figuratively  to  destroy  Jerusalem* 
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But  this  interpretation  of  the  eagles  and  the  carcass  I  take 
to  be  a  very  uncertain,  though  a  specious  conjecture. 

As  the  sacred  historians  have  recorded  the  several  oc- 
currences of  our  Saviour's  life  without  a  scrupulous  atten* 
tion  to  the  exact  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened,  so 
they  seem  to  have  registered  his  sayings  with  wonderful 
fidelity,  but  not  always  in  the  order  in  which  they  came 
from  him.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  the  heads  of  a 
amtinued  discourse  have,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  come 
down  to  us,  in  the  form  of  unconnected  apophthegms. 
Hence,  also,  we  sometimes  find  the  same  discourse  differ- 
ently represented,  in  some  minute  circumstances,  by  dif- 
ferent evangelists ;  and  maxims  the  same  in  purport  some- 
what differently  expressed,  or  expressed  in  the  same  words, 
but  sent  down  in  a  different  order; — circumstances  in 
which  the  captious  infidel  finds  occasion  of  perpetual  cavil, 
and  from  which  the  believer  derives  a  strong  argument  of 
the  integrity  and  veracity  of  the  writers  on  whose  testimony 
his  faith  is  founded.  Now,  wherever  these  varieties  ap- 
pear, the  rule  should  be  to  expound  each  writer  s  narrative 
by  a  careful  comparison  with  the  rest. 

To  apply  this  to  the  matter  in  question.  These  pro- 
phecies of  our  Lord,  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
relate  as  a  continued  discourse,  stand  in  St  Lukes  narra- 
tive in  two  different  parts,  as  if  they  had  been  delivered 
upon  different,  though  somewhat  similar,  occasions.  The 
first  of  these  parts  in  order  of  time  is  made  the  latter  part 
of  the  whole  discourse  in  St.  Matthew's  narrative.  The 
first  occasion  of  its  delivery  was  a  question  put  by  some  of 
the  Pharisees  concerning  the  time  of  the  coming  bf  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Our  I-.ord,  having  given  a  very  general 
answer  to  the  Pharisees,  addresses  a  more  particular  dis- 
course to  his  disciples,  in  which,  after  briefly  mentioning, 
in  highly-figured  language,  the  affliction  of  the  season  of 
the  Jewish  war,  and  after  cautioning  his  disciples  against 
the  false  rumours  of  his  advent  which  should  then  be 
spread,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  suddenness  with  which 
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his  real  advent,  the  day  of  judgment  will  at  last  surprise 
the  thoughtless  world.  The  particulars  of  this  discourse 
we  have  in  thef  seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  gospel. 
The  other  part  of  these  prophecies  St.  Luke  relates  as  de- 
livered at  another  time,  upon  the  occasion  which  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Mark  mention.  When  the  disciples,  our 
Lord  having  mentioned  the  demolition  of  the  temple,  in- 
quired of  him,  ^' When  shall  these  things  be;  and  what 
shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world?"  our  Lord  answers  their  question,  as  far  as  it  was 
proper  to  answer  it.  He  gives  a  minute  detail  of  those 
circumstances  of  the  war,  which,  to  that  generation, 
were  to  be  the  signs  of  the  last  advent; — not  the  thing 
itself,  but  the  signs  of  it ;  for  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  long  train  of  prophecy  is  the  natural  sign  and 
pledge  of  the  completion  of  the  whole.  He  foretells  the 
total  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  He  mentions  briefly  his  own 
coming;  of  which,  he  says,  the  things  previously  men- 
tioned would  be  no  less  certain  signs  than  the  first  ap- 
pearances of  spring  are  signs  of  the  season  of  the  harvest. 
He  affirms  that  the  day  and  hour  of  his  coming  is  known . 
to  none  but  the  Father ;  and  he  closes  the  whole  of  this 
discourse  with  general  exhortations  to  constant  watchful- 
ness, founded  on  the  consideration  of  that  suddenness  of 
his  coming,  of  which  he  had  given  such  explicit  warning 
in  his  former  discourse.  The  detail  of  this  last  discourse, 
or  rather  of  so  much  of  this  discourse  as  was  not  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  former,  we  have  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
St.  Luke's  gospel. 

St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  the  one  in  the  twenty-fouilh 
and  twenty-fifth,  the  other  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his 
gospel,  give  these  prophecies  in  one  entire  discourse,  as 
they  were  delivered  to  the  apostles  upon  the  occasion  which 
they  mention ;  but  they  have  neither  distinguished  the 
part  that  was  new  from  what  had  been  delivered  before, 
nor  have  they  preserved,  as  it  should  seem,  so  exactly  as 
St.  Luke,  the  original  arrangement  of  the  matter.     In  par- 
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ticular,  St.  Matthew  has  brought  close  together  the  com- 
parison of  the  Son  of  man's  coming  with  a  flash  of  light- 
oing,  and  the  image  of  the  eagles  gathered  about  the  car- 
cass. St.  Mark  mentio;3S  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; 
whereas  St.  Luke  mentions  both,  but  sets  them  at  the 
greatest  distance  one  from  the  other.  Both,  as  appears 
from  St.  Luke,  belonged  to  the  old  part  of  the  discourse; 
but  the  comparison  of  the  lightning  was  introduced,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  discourse,  the  image  of  the  eagles  and 
the  carcass  at  the  very  end  of  it  Indeed,  this  image  did 
not  belong  to  the  prediction,  but  was  an  answer  to  a  par- 
ticalar  question  proposed  by  th^  di^iples  respecting  some 
things  our  Lord  had  said  in  the  latter  part  of  this  prophecy. 
Our  Saviour  had  compared  the  suddenness  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  to  the  sudden  eruption  of  the  waters  in 
Noah's  flood,  and  to  the  sudden  fall  of  the  lightning  that 
consumed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  is  evident,  from  St 
Matthew's  relation,  that  the  coming  intended  in  these  si- 
militudes, is  that  coming,  of  the  time  and  hour  of  which 
none  knows,  said  our  Lord,  ^^  not  even  the  Son,  but  the 
Father."  But  since  the  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem was  known  to  the  Messiah  by  the  prophetic  spirit^ 
— for  he  said  that  it  should  take  place  before  the  geiiera- 
tion  with  which  he  was  living  on  earth  should  be  passed 
away, — the  coming,  of  which  the  time  was  not  known  to 
the  Messiah  by  the  prophetic  spirit,  could  be  no  other  than 
the  last  personal  advent  This,  therefore,  is  the  coming 
.of  which  our  Lord  speaks  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St 
Lukes  gospel,  and  of  which  he  describes  the  suddenness; 
and  in  the  end  of  his  discourse,  he  foretells  some  extraor- 
dinary interpositions  of  a  discriminating  Providence,  which 
shall  preserve  the  righteous,  in  situations  of  the  greatest 
danger,  from  certain  public  calamities  which,  in  the  last 
ages  of  the  world,  will  fall  upon  wicked  nations.  "  Of  two 
men  in  one  bed,  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left. 
Two  women  grinding  together,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and 
the  other  left.     Two  men  shall  be  in  the  field,  the  one  shall 
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be  taken  and  the  other  left.     And  they  said   unto   him, 
Where,  Lord  ?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Wheresoever  the 
body  is,  thither  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."     It 
is  probable  that  the  eagle  and  the  carcass  was  a  proverbial 
image  among  the  people  of  the  East,  expressing  things 
inseparably  connected  by  natural  affinities  and  sympathies. 
"Her  young  ones  suck  up  blood,"  says  Job,  speaking  of 
the  eagle,  "  and  where  the  slain  is,  there  is  she/'    The 
disciples  ask.  Where,  in  what  countries  are  these  calami- 
ties to  happen,  and  these  miraculous  deliverances  to  be 
wrought?    Our  divine  Instructor  held  it  unfit  to  give  far- 
ther light  upon  the  subject.     He  frames  a  reply,  as  was 
his  custom  when  pressed  with  unseasonable  questions, 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  evades  the  particular  in- 
quiry, might  more  edify  the  disciples  than  the  most  expli- 
cit resolution  of  the  question  proposed.     "  Wheresoever 
the  carcass  is,  thither  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together." 
Wheresoever  sinners  shall  dwell,  there  shall  my  vengeance 
overtake  theiti,  and  there  will  I  interpose  to  protect  my 
faithful  servants.     Nothing,  therefore,  in  the  similitude  of 
the  lightning,  or  the  image  of  the  eagles  gathered  round 
the  carcass,  limits  the  phrase  of  "  otir  Lord's  coming,"  in 
the  twenty-seventh  verse  of  this  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
St  Matthew,  to  the  figurative  sense  of  his  coming  to  de- 
stroy Jerusalem. 

His  coming  is  announced  again  in  the  thiitieth  verse,  and 
in  subsequent  parts  of  these  same  prophecies ;  where  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  rescue  the  phrase  from  the  refine- 
ments of  modem  expositors,  and  to  clear  some  considera- 
ble difficulties,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  attend  the 
literal  interpretation.  And  to  this  purpose  I  shall  devote 
a  separate  discourse. 
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SERMON  III. 

Tell  us  when  shall  these  things  be ;  and  what  shall  be  the  signs  of  thy 
coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ? — Matt.  xxiv.  3. 

.  It  was  upon  the  Wednesday  in  the  Passion  week,  that 
our  Lord,  for  the  last  time  retiring  from  the  temple,  where 
he  had  closed  his  public  teaching  with  a  severe  invective 
against  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  uttered 
to  the  apostles,  remarking  with  admiration  as  ^ey  passed 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  that  stately  fabric,  that  predic- 
tion of  its  approaching  demolition  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  question  which  is  related  in  my  text.     When  they 
reached  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Jesus  was  seated  on  a 
part  of  the  hill  where  the  city  and  the  temple  lay  in  pros- 
pect before  him,  four  of  the  apostles  took  advantage  of  that 
retirement  to  obtain,  as  they  hoped,  from  our  Lord's  mouth, 
full  satisfaction  of  the  curiosity  which  his  prediction  of  the 
temple  s  ruin  had  excited.     Peter,  James,  John,  and  An- 
drew, came  to  him,  and  asked  him  privately.  *'  Tell  us  when 
shall  these  things  be ;  and  what  shall  be  the  signs  of  thy 
con)ing,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world?"    To  this  inquiry 
our  Lord  was  pleased  to  reply,  in  a  prophetical  discourse 
of  some  considerable  length,  which  takes  up  two  entire 
chapters,  the  twenty-fourth  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  St.  Mat- 
thew s  gospel ;  and  yet  is  brief,  if  the  discourse  be  mea- 
sured by  the  subject, — if  the  length  of  speech  be  compared 
with  the  period  of  time  which  the  prophecy  embraces, 
commencing  within  a  few  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension, 
and  ending  only  with  the  general  judgment     This   dis- 
course consists  of  two  principal  branches.   The  first  is  the 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  **  When  shall  these 
things  be?" — that  is.  When  shall  this  demolition  of  the 
temple  be,  which  thou  hast  now  foretold  ?  And  the  second 
branch  of  the  discourse  is  the  answer  to  the  second  part 
of  the  question,  "  What  shall  be  the  signs  of  thy  coming, 
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and  of  the  end  of  the  world?''  You  will  find,  indeed,  in 
some  modern  expositions,  such  a  turn  given  to  the  expres- 
sions in  which  the  apostles  put  their  questions,  as  makes 
the  two  branches  of  the  sentence,  not  two  distinct  ques- 
tions,  as  they  really  are,  but  the  same  question,  differently 
expressed.  You  are  told  by  these  expositors,  that  by  the 
end  of  the  world  the  apostles  meant  the  end  of  that 
particular  age  during  which,  the  Jewish  church  and  state 
were  destined  to  endure.  Such  puerile  refinements 
of  verbal  criticism  might  better  become  those  blind 
leaders  of ^  the  blind,  against  whose  bad  teaching  our 
Saviour  warned  the  Jewish  people,  than  the  preachers  of 
the  gospel.  Ask  these  expositors  by  what  means  they 
were  themselves  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  meaning  so  little 
obvious  in  the  words,  you  will  find  that  they  have  nothing 
to  allege  but  what  they  call  the  idioms  of  the  Jewish  lan- 
guage; which,  however,  are  no  idioms  of  the  language  of 
die  inspired  penmen,  but  the  idioms  of  the  rabbinical  di- 
vines,— a  set  of  despicable  writers,  who  strive  to  cover 
their  poverty  of  meaning  by  the  affected  obscurity  of  a 
mystic  style.  The  apostles  were  no  rabbins ;  they  were 
plain,  artless  men,  congimissioned  to  instruct  men  like  them- 
selves in  the  mysteries  of  Grod  s  kingdom.  It  is  not  to 
be  believed  that  such  men,  writing  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
charged  with  the  publication  of  a  general  revelation,  should 
employ  phrases  intelligible  to  none  but  Jews,  and  among 
the  Jews  themselves  intelligible,  only  to  the  learned.  The 
word  endf  by  itself,  indeed,  may  be  the  end  of  any  thing, 
and  may  perhaps  be  used  in  this  very  part  of  Scripture 
with  some  ambiguity,  either  for  the  end  of  all  things,  or 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  state,  or  the  end  of  any  period  which 
may  be  the  immediate  subject  of  discourse :  out  it  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the  language 
of  the  apostles,  may  signify  the  end  of  any  thing  else,  or 
carry  any  other  meaning  than  what  the  words  must  natu- 
rally convey,  to  every  one  who  believes  that  the  world  shall 
have  an  end,  and  has  never  bewildered  his  understanding 
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in  the  schools  of  the  rabbin,  'fhe  apostles,  therefore,  in 
the  text  clearly  ask  two  questions :  When  will  the  temple 
be  demolished,  as  thou  hast  threatened  ?  And  by  what 
signs  shall  the  world  be  apprized  of  thy  coming,  and  of 
its  approaching  end?  Our  Lord^s  prophetical  discourse 
contains  such  an  answer  as  was  meet  for  both  these  ques- 
tions; and  as  the  questions  were  distinctly  propounded, 
the  answers  are  distinctly  given  in  the  two  distinct  branches 
of  the  entire  discourse. 

I  observed,  in  ,my  last  sennon  upon  this  subject,  that 
these  prophecies  of  our  Lord,  which  St  Matthew  and  St 
Mark  relate  as  a  continued  discourse,  are  related  by  St. 
Lake  as  if  they  had  been  delivered  in  two  different  parts, 
upon  different,  though  similar,  occasions.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  was  our  Lord's  custom,  as  appears  from  the  evange- 
lical history,  not  only  to  inculcate  frequently  the  same 
maxims,  and  to  apply  the  same  proverbs  in  various  senses, 
but  to  repeat  discourses  of  a  considerable  length  upon 
different  occasions:  as  what  is  called  his  sermon  on  the 
mount  was  at  least  twice  deliver^,  and  some  of  his  para- 
bles were  uttered  more  than  once.  It  is  a  rule,  however, 
with  the  evangelists,  that  each  relates  a  discourse  of  any 
considerable  length  but  once,  without  noticing  the  various 
occasions -upon  which  it  might  be  repeated ;  though  differ- 
oit  evangelists  often  record  different  deliveries  of  the 
same  discourse.  St.  Luke,  having  related  in  its  proper 
place  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Pharisees 
about  the  signs  of  the  kingdom,  omits,  in  his  relation  of  our 
Lord^s  answer  to  the  like  inquiry  of  the  apostles,  what 
seemed  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  said 
upon  the  former  occasion.  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark 
have  given  the  discourse  in  reply  to  the  apostles  more  at 
length,  without  mentioning  that  our  Lord  had  at  any  time 
before  touched  upon  the  same  subject. 

By  comparing  the  parrallel  passages  of  these  prophetical 
discourses,  as  they  are  related  entire  by  St.  Matthew,  and 
in  parts  by  St  Luke,  I  have  already  shown,  that  in  the 
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gimilitude  of  the  lightning,  by  which  001*  Lord  represents 
the  suddenness  of  his  future  coming,  no  allusion  could  be 
intended  to  the  route  of  the  Roman  armies,  when  they  in- 
vaded Palestine;  and  that  the  image  of  the  eagles  gathered 
round  the  carcass  hath  been  expounded  with  more  refine- 
ment than  truth  of  the  Roman  standards  planted  round 
Jerusalem,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Vespasian.  No 
argrument,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  these  poetical  al- 
lusions, that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  which  is  com- 
pared to  the  flash  of  lightning,  was  what  has  been  called 
his  coming  figuratively  to  destroy  Jerusalem.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  remaining  part  of  these  prophecies, 
and  to  show  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  so  often 
mentioned  in  them,  can  be  understood  of  nothing  but  that 
future  coming  of  our  Lord  which  was  promised  to  the 
apostles  by  the  angels  at  the  time  of  his  ascension, — his 
coming  visibly  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead. 

Every  one,  I  believe,  admits  that  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man,  foretold  in  the  thirtieth  verse  of  this  twenty- fourth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  when  the  sign  of  the  Son 
of  man  is  to  be  displayed  in  the  heavens,  when  the  tribes 
of  the  earth  shall  be  seized  with  consternation,  seeing  him 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great 
glory; — every  one  admits,  that  the  coming  thus  foretold 
in  the  thirtieth  verse,  is  to  succeed  those  disorders  in  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  mentioned  in  the  twenty-ninth. 
Darkness  in  the  sun  and  moon,  and  a  falling  of  the  stars, 
were  images  in  frequent  and  familiar  use  among  the  Jewish 
prophets,  to  denote  the  overthrow  of  great  empires,  or  the 
fall  of  mighty  potentates;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
images  themselves  to  connect  them  with  one  event  of  this 
kind  rather  than  another.  But  if  we  recur  to  the  parallel 
passs^e  of  St.  Luke's  gospel,  we  shall  find,  that  before  these 
signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  our  Lord  had  mentioned 
that  Jerusalem  is  to  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled ;  that  is,  till  the  time 
shall  come  for  that  occasion  of  new  converts  from  the 
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Gentiles,  which,  as  St  Paul  intimates,  is  to  follow  the 
restoration  of  the  converted  Jews.  **  If  the  fall  of  them*' 
(the  Jews),  says  St.  Paul,  **  be  the  riches  of  the  world, 
and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles, 
how  much  more  their  fulness!"  After  he  had  mentioned 
this  fulfilling  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  then,  according 
to  St  Luke,  our  Lord  introduced  those  signs  in  the  sun 
and  the  heavenly  bodies.  These  signs,  therefore,  are  not 
to  take  place  till  the  time  come  for  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Gentiles;  not,  therefore,  till  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
which  is  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  means  of  that  ful- 
filling. They  cannot,  therefore,  be  intended  to  denote  the 
beginnings  of  that  dispersion  of  the  Jews  from  which  they 
are  to  be  restored  when  these  signs  take  place.  Nor  can 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  which  is  still  to  succeed 
these  signs,  be  his  coming  figuratively  to  efiect  that  dis- 
persion by  the  arms  of  Vespasian.  The  dispersion,  I  say, 
of  the  Jewish  people,  which,  by  a  considerable  interval, 
was  to  precede  these  signs,  cannot  be  the  same  thing 
with  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  which  is  to  follow 
them. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  conclude  that,  under  the  image 
of  these  celestial  disorders,  the  overthrow  of  some  veicked 
nations  in  the  last  ages  is  predicted;  probably  of  some 
who  shall  pretend  to  oppose,  by  force  of  arms,  the  return 
of  the  chosen  race  to  the  holy  land,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  their  kingdom.  And  if  this  be  the  probable  in- 
terpretation of  the  signs  in  the  sun  and  moon,  the  advent 
which  is  to  succeed  those  signs  can  hardly  be  any  other 
than  the  real  advent  at  the  last  day. 

In  my  first  discourse  upon  this  subject,  I  had  occasion 
to  obviate  an  objection  that  might  be  raised,  from  the  de- 
claration which  our  Lord  subjoins  to  his  parable  of  the 
fig-tree:  '^  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these 
things  be  fulfilled."  I  showed  that  the  words  all  these 
things  do  not  denote  all  the  particulars  of  the  whole  pre- 
ceding prophecy,  bufc^  all  the  things  denoted  by  the  same 
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words  in  the  application  of  that  parable, — namely,  all  the 
fi«.  .igB,  Which  a,»wer  ,o  the  budding  of  the  %-«««•. 
leaves. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  expressions  with 
which,  as  St.  Matthew  reports  them,  our  Lord  introduces 
the  mention  of  those  signs  in  sun  and  moon  which  are  to 
precede  his  advent :  "  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of 
those  days,  shall  the  sun  be  darkened."  The  word  imme- 
diately/ may  seem  to  direct  us  to  look  for  this  darkness  of 
sun  and  moon  in  something  immediately  succeeding  the 
calamities  which  the  preceding  part  of  the  prophecy  de- 
scribes: and  as  nothing  could  more  immediately  succeed 
the  distresses  of  the  Jewish  war  than  the  demolition  of  the 
city  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nation,  hence,  all  that  goes 
before  in  St.  Matthew's  narrative  of  these  discourses  hath 
been  understood  of  the  distresses  of  the  war,  and  these 
celestial  disorders,  of  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
polity  in  church  and  state;  which  catastrophe,  it  hath 
been  thought,  our  Lord  might  choose  to  clothe  in  "  figu- 
rative language,  on  purpose  to  perplex  the  unbelieving, 
persecuting  Jews,  if  his  discourses  should  ever  fall  into 
their  hands,  that  they  might  not  learn  to  avoid  the  im- 
pending evil.'*  But  we  learn  from  St.  Luke,  that  before 
our  Lord  spoke  of  these  signs,  he  mentioned  the  final  dis- 
solution of  the  Jewish  polity,  in  the  plainest  terms,  with- 
out any  figure.  He  had  said,  **  They,"  that  is  (as  appears 
by  the  preceding  sentence),  this  people,  "  shall  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and. shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all 
nations;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." And  to  what  purpose  should  he  afterwards  pro- 
pound in  a  figure  what  he  had  already  described  in  plain 
words  ?  Or  how  could  the  figurative  description,  thu9%c- 
companied  with  the  interpretation,  serve  the  purpose  of 
confounding  and  perplexing?  I  apprehend,  that  the  whole 
difficulty  which  the  word  immediately  is  supposed  to  create 
in  that  interpretation,  which  refers  the  signs  in  the  sun 
and  moon  to  the  last  ages  of  the  world,  is  founded  on  a 
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mistake  concemiDg  the  extent  of  that  period  of  affliction 
which  is  intended  by  the  tHbulation  of  those  days.  .  These 
words, .  1  believe,  have  been  always  understood  of  those 
few  years  daring  which  the  Roman  armies  harassed  Judea 
and  besieged  the  holy  city :  whereas  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  general  cast  of  the  prophetic  language,  to  understand 
them  of  the  whole  period  of  the  tribulation  of  the  Jewish 
nation, — that  whole  period  during  which  Jerusalem  is  to 
he  trodden  down.    This  tribulation  began,  indeed,  in  those 
days  of  the  Jewish  war;  but  the  period  of  it  is  at  this  day 
in  its  coarse,  and  will  not  end  till  the  time  shall  come, 
predetermined  in  the  counsels  of  God,  for  the  restoration 
of  that  people  to  their  ancient  seats.     This  whole  period 
will  probably  be  a  period  of  affliction,  not  to  the  Jews 
only,  but  also  in  some  degree  to  the  Christian  church :  for 
not  before  the  expiration  of  it  will  the  true  church  be  se- 
cure from  persecutions  from  without — from  corruption, 
schism,  and  heresy  within.     But  when  this  period  shall 
be  run  out, — when  the  destined  time  shall  come  for  the 
conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people, — imme- 
diately shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shaU 
not  give  her  light;  great  commotions  and  revolutions  will 
take  place  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.     Indeed, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  is,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  not  likely  to  be  effected  without  great 
disturbances.     By  this  interpretation,  and  I  think  in  no 
other  way,  the  parallel  passages  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
and  St  Luke,  may  be  brought  exactly  to  one  and  the  same 
meaning. 

I  shall  now  venture  to  conclude,  notwithstanding  the 
great  authorities  which  incline  the  other  way,  that  the 
phnse  of  "  our  Lord  s  coming,"  wherever  it  occurs  in  his 
prediction  of  the  Jewish  war,  as  well  as  in  most  other  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal 
meaning,  as  denoting  his  coming  in  person,  in  visible  pomp 
and  glory,  to  the  general  judgment. 
Nor  is  the  belief  of  that  coming,  so  explicitly  foretold^ 
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an  article  of  little  moment  in  the  Christian's  creed,  how- 
ever some  who  call  themselves  Christians  may  aftect  to 
slight  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  expectation  of  a  future  re- 
tribution is  what  ought,  in»the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  be  a 
sufficient  restraint  upon  a  wise  man*s  conduct,  though  we 
were  uninformed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  will  be 
brought  about,  and  were  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  every 
individuals  lot  would  be  silently  determined,  without  any 
public  entry  of  the  Almighty  Judge,  and  without  the 
formality  of  a  public  trial.  But  our  merciful  God,  who 
knows  how  feebly  the  allurements  of  the  present  world  are 
resisted  by  our  reason,  unless  imagination  can  be  engaged 
on  reason's  side,  to  paint  the  prospect  of  future  good,  and 
display  the  terror  of  future  suffering,  hath  been  pleased  to 
ordain  that  the  business  shall  be  so  conducted,  and  the 
method  of  the  business  so  clearly  foretold,  as  to  strike  the 
profane  with  awe,  and  animate  the  humble  and  the  timid. 
He  hath  warned  us, — and  let  them  who  dare  to  extenuate 
the  warning  ponder  the  dreadful  curse  with  which  the 
book  of  prophecy  is  sealed — "  If  any  man  shall  take  away 
from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life  ;"• — God  hath 
warned  us  that  the  inquiry  into  every  man's  conduct  will 
be  public, — ^^Christ  himself  the  Judge,  the  whole  race  of 
man,  and  the  whole  angelic  host,  spectators  of  the  awful 
scene.  Before  that  assembly,  every  man's  good  deeds  will 
be  declared,  and  his  most  secret  sins  disclosed.  As  no 
elevation  of  rank  will  thea  give  a  title  to  respect,  tio  ob- 
scurity of  condition  shall  exclude  the  just  from  public 
honour,  or  screen  the  guilty  from  public  shame.  Opu- 
lence will  find  itself  no  longer  powerful,  poverty  will  be 
no  longer  weak;  birth  will  no  longer  be  distinguished, 
meanness  will  no  longer  pass  unnoticed.  The  rich  and 
poor  will  indeed  strangely  meet  together ;  when  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  present  life  shall  disappear,  and  the 
conqueror  and  his  captive,  the  monarch  and  ^is  subject, 
the  lord  and  his  vassal,  the  statesman  and  the  peasant, 
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the  philosopher  and  the  unlettered  hind — shall  find  their 
distinctions  to  have  been  mere  illusions.     The  characters 
and  actions  of  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  have,  in  truth, 
been  equally  important,  and  equally  public;  while  the 
eye  of  the  omniscient  God  hath  been  equally  upon  them 
all, — while  all  are  at  last  equally  brought  to  answer  to 
their  common  Judge,  and  the  angels  stand  around  specta- 
tors,  equally  interested  in  the  dooms  of  all.     The  sentence 
of  every  man  will  be  pronounced  by  him  who  cannot  be 
merciful  to  those  who  shall  have  willingly  sold  themselves 
to  that  abject  bondage  from  which  he  died  to  purchase 
their  redemption, — who,   nevertheless,   having   felt   the 
power  of  temptation,  knows  to  pity  them  that  have  been 
tempted ;  by  him  on   whose   mercy  contrite  frailty  may 
rely — whose  anger  hardened  impenitence  must  dread. 
To  heighten  the  solemnity  and  terror  of  the  business,  the 
Judge  will  visibly  descend  from  heaven, — the  shout  of 
the  archangels  and  the  trumpet  of  the  Ix>rd  will  thunder 
through  the  deep, — the  dead  will  awake, — the  glorified 
saints  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  while 
the  wicked  will,  in  vain,  call  upon  the  mountains  and  the 
rocks  to  cover  them.     Of  the  day  and  hour  when  these 
things  shall  be,  knoweth  no  man ;  but  the  day  and  hour 
for  ^ese  things  are  fixed  in  the  eternal  Father's  counsels. 
Our  Lord  will,  come, — he  will  come  unlooked  for,  and 
may  come  sooner  than  we  think. 

God  gprant,  that  the  diligence  we  have  used  in  these 
meditations  may  so  fix  the  thought  and  expectation  of 
that  glorious  advent  in  our  hearts,  that  by  constant  watch- 
fubess  on  our  own  part,  and  by  the  powerful  succour  of 
Gods  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  be  found  of  our  Lord,  when 
he  cometh,  without  spot  and  blameless ! 
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SERMON  IV. 

1  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  made  touching  the  King, 

unto  the  King. — ^Psalm  xlv.  1. 

This  forty-fifth  psalm  has,  for  many  ages,  made  a  stated 
part  of  the  public  service  of  the  church  on  this  anniversary 
festival  of  our  blessed  Lord  s  nativity.*  With  God's  as- 
sistance, I  purpose  to  explain  to  you  its  application,  both 
in  the  general  subject,  and  in  each  particular  part,  to  this 
great  occasion ;  which  will  afford  both  seasonable  and  edi- 
fying matter  of  discourse. 

It  is  a  poetical  composition,  in  the  form  of  an  epithala- 
mium,  or  song  of  congratulation,  upon  the  marriage  of  a 
great  king,  to  be  sung  to  music  at  the  wedding-feast  The 
topics  are  such  as  were  the  usual  groundwork  of  such  gra- 
tulatory  odes  with  the  poets  of  antiquity :  they  all  fall  under 
two  general  heads — ^the  praises  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
praises  of  the  bride.  The  bridegroom  is  praised  for  the 
comeliness  of  his  person,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  address 
— ^for  his  military  exploits — for  the  extent  of  his  conquests 
' — ^for  the  upright  administration  of  his  government — for 
the  magnificence  of  his  court.  The  bride  is  celebrated  for 
her  high  birth — for  the  beauty  of  her  person,  the  richness 
of  her  dress,  and  her  numerous  train  of  blooming  bride- 
maids.  It  is  foretold  that  the  marriage  will  be  fruitful, 
and  that  the  sons  of  the  great  king  will  be  sovereigns  of 
the  whole  earth.  In  this  general  structure  of  the  poem, 
we  find  nothing  but  the  common  topics  and  the  com- 
mon arrangement  of  every  wedding-song:  and  were  it 
not  that  it  is  come  down  to  us  in  the  authentic  collection 
of  the  sacred  hj-mns  of  the  Hebrew  church,  and  that  some 
particular  expressions  are  found  in  it,  which,  with  all  the 
allowance  that  can  be  made  for  the  hyperbolisms  of  the 
oriental  style  (of  which,  of  late  years,  we  have  been  accus- 

*  Preached  on  Christmas -day. 
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tomed  to  hear  more  than  is  true,  as  applied  to  tlie  sacred 
writers),  are  not  easily  applicable  to  the  parties,  even  in  a 
royal  marriage ; — were  it  not  for  such  expressions  which 
occur,  and  for  the  notorious  circumstance  that  it  had  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
— ^we  should  not  be  led  to  divine,  from  any  thing  in  the 
general  structure  of  the  poem,  that  this  psalm  had  reference 
to  any  religious  subject     But  when  we  connect  these  cir- 
cumstances with  another,  which  cannot  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  any  reader  of  the  Bible,  that  the  relation 
brtween  the  Saviour  and  his  church,  is  represented  in  the 
writings  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  under  the 
image  of  the  relation  of  a  husband  to  his  wife, — that  it  is 
a  &voarite  image  with  all  the  ancient  prophets,  when  they 
would  set  forth  the  loving-kindness  of  God  for  the  church, 
or  the  church's  dutiful  return  of  love  to  him ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  idolatry  of  the  church,  in  her  apostacies,  is 
represented  as  the  adultery  of  a  married  woman, — ^that  this 
image  has  been  consecrated  to  this  signification  by  our 
Lord's  own  use  of  it,  who  describes  God  in  the  act  of  set- 
tling the  church  in  her  final  state  of  peace  and  perfection, 
IS  a  king  making  a  marriage  for  his  son ;— the  conjec- 
ture that  will  naturally  arise  upon   the  recollection  of 
these  circumstances  will  be,  that  this  epithalamium,  pre- 
served among  the  sacred  writings  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
church,  celebrates  no  common  marriage,  but  the  great 
mystical  wedding, — that  Christ  is  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
spouse  his  church.     And  this  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  antiquity,  without  exception,  even  of  the  Jewish  ex- 
positors.    For  although,  with  the  veil  of  ignorance   and 
prejudice  upon  their  understandings  and  their  hearts,  they 
discern. not  the  completion  of  this  or  of  any  of  their  pro- 
phecies in  the  Son  of  Mary,  yet  they  all  allow,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  Messiah  and 
Messiah's  people;  and  none  of  them  evet  dreamed  of  an 
application  of  it  to  the  marriage  of  any  eartiily  prince. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary,  that  there  should  have 
arisen  in  the  Christian  church,  in  later  ages,  expositors 
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of  great  name  and  authority,  and,  indeed,  of  great  learn- 
ing,  who  have  maintained,  that  the  immediate  subject  of 
the  psaJm   is  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's 
*   daughter,  and  can  discover  only  a  distant  reference  to 
Christ  and  the  church,  as  typified  by  the  Jewish  king  and 
his  Egyptian  bride.     This  exposition,  too  absurd  and  gross 
for  Jewish  blindness,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  sense  of 
the  fathers  of  the  earliest  ages,  unfortunately  gained  cre- 
dit, in  a  late  age,  in  the  reformed  churches,  upon  the  au- 
?  thority  of  Calvin ;  insomuch  that,  in  an  English  transla- 
<  tion  of  the  Bible,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Bible,  because  it  was  in  common  use  in  private 
filimilies  in  her  reign,  we  have  this  argument  prefixed  to  the 
psalm :  ^'  Thq  majestic  of  Solomon,  his  honour,  strength^ 
beauty,  riches,  and  power,  are  praised ;  and  also  his  mar- 
riage  with  the  Egyptian,  being  an  heathen  woman,  is 
blessed."     It  is  added,  indeed,  **  Under  this  figure,  the 
wonderful  majestic  and  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  his  church  now  taken  of  the  Gentiles,  is   described." 
Now  the  account  of  this  matter  is  this:   This  English 
translation  of  the  Bibie,  which  is,  indeed,  upon  the  whole, 
a  very  good  one,  and  furnished  with  very  edifying  notes 
r  and  illustrations  (except  that  in  many  points  they  savour 
)  too  much  of  Calvinism),  was  made  and  first  published  at 
Geneva,  by  the  English  Protestants  who  fled  thither  from 
Mary's  persecution.     During  their  residence  there,  they 
contracted  a  veneration  for  the  character  of  Calvin,  which 
was  no  more  than  was  due  to  his  great  piety  and  his  great 
learning;  but  they  unfortunately  contracted  also  a  venera- 
tion for  his  opinions, — a  veneration  more  than  was  due  to 
the  opinions  of  any  uninspired  teacher.     The  bad  effects  of 
this  unreasonable  partiality  the  Church  of  England  feels, 
in  some  points,  to  the  present  day;  and  this  false  notion, 
which  they  who  were  led  away  with  if  circulated  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  of  the  true  subject  of  this  psalm, 
in  the  argument  which  they  presumed  to  prefix  to  it,  is 
one  instance  of  this  calamitous  consequence. 
Calvin  was  undoubtedly  a  good  man,  and  a  great  di- 
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vioe:  but,  with  all  bis  great  talents  and  his  great  learning, 
he  was,  by  his  want  of  taste,  and  by  the  poverty  of  his  ^ 
imagination;  a  most  wretched  expositor  of  the  prophecies, 
just  as  he  would  have  been  a  wretched  expositor  of  any 
secular  poet  He  had  no  sense  of  the  In^uties,  and  no 
understanding  of  the  imagery  of.  poetry ;  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and  dl  the  psalms, 
without  exception,  are  poetical :  and  there  is  no  stronger 
instance  of  his  inability  in  this  branch  of  sacred  criticism 
than  his  notion  of  this  psalm.  ^'  It  is  certain,"  he  has  the 
arrogance  to  say,  with  all  antiquity,  Jewish  and  Christian, 
inoppositiontohim, ''it  is  certain,  that  this  psalm  was 
composed  concerning  Solomon.  Yet  the  subject  is  not 
dallkmce;  but,  under  the  figure  of  Solomon,  the  holy  con- 
junction of  Christ  with  his  church  is  propounded  to  us." 

It  is  most  certain,  that,  in  the  prophetical  book  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  church  is 
described  in  images  taken  entirely  from  the  mutual  pas- 
sion and  early  loves  of  Solomon  and  his  Egyptian  bride. 
And  this,  perhaps,  might  be  the  ground  of  Calvin's 
error:  he  might  imagine,  that  this  psalm  was  another 
shorter  poem  upon  the  same  subject,  and  of  the  same 
cast  But  no  two  compositions  can  be  more  unlike  than 
the  Song  of  Soiomou  and  this  forty-fifth  psalm.  Read  the^ 
Song  of  Solomon,  you  will  find  the  Hebrew  king,  if  you 
know  any  thing  of  his  history,  produced,  indeed,  as  th^ 
emblem  of  a  greater  personage,  but  you  will  find  him  in 
every  page.  Read  the  forty-fifth  psalm,  and  tell  me  if  you 
can  any  where  find  king  Solomon.  We  find,  indeed,  pas* 
sages  which  may  be  applicable  to  Solomon,  but  not  more 
i^Iicable  to  him  than  to  many  other  earthly  kings ;  such 
as  comeliness  of  person  and  urbanity  of  address,  mentioned 
in  the  second  verse.  These  might  be  qualities,  for  any 
thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  belonging  to  Solomon ; 
I  say,  for  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary ;  for  in 
these  particulars  the  sacred  history  gives  no  information. 
We  read  of  Solomon's  learning,  and  of  bis  wisdom,  and  of  thQ 
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ftdmirable  sagacity  and  integrity  of  his  judicial  decisions: 
but  we  read  not  at  aU,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  of  tbe  estraor- 
4inaiy  comeliness  of  his  person,  or  the  affiBibility  of  his 
speech.    And  if  he  possessed  these  qualities,  they  are  no 
Eiore  than  other  monarchs  have  possessed  in  a  degree  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  Solomon.  Splendour  and  stateliness^f 
dress,  twice  mentioned  in  this  psalm,  were  not  peculiar  to 
Solomon,  but  belong  to  every  great  and  opulent  momtfch. 
Other  circumstances  might  be  mentioned,  applicable,  in- 
4^,  to  Solomon,  but  no  otherwise  than  as  generally  ap- 
plicable to  every  king.     But  the  circumstances  which  are 
characteristic  of  th^  king  who  is  the  hero  of  this  'poem, 
are  every  pAe  of  them  utterly  inapplicable  to  Solomion, 
insomuch,  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  him, 
without  contradicting  the  history  of  his  reign.    The  hero 
of  this  poem  is  a  warrior,  who  girds  his  sword  upon  his 
thigh,  rides  in  pursuit  of  flying  foes,  makes  havoc  among 
them  with  his  sharp  arrows,  and  reigns  at  last  by  conquest 
over  his  vanquished  enemies.    Now,  Solomon  was  no  war- 
rior: he  enjoyed  a  long  reign  of  forty  years  of  uninterrupted 
peace.    He  r^ained,  indeed,  the  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
tries which  his  father  had  conquered,  but  he  made  no  new 
conquests  of  his  own.     '^He  had  dominion  over  all  the 
region  west  of  the  Euphrates,  over  all  the  kings  on  this 
tide  of  the  river ^they  were  his  vassals),  and  he  had  peace 
on  all  sides  .round  about  him,    A^  Judah  and  Israel 
dweltsafely,  every  man  under  his  vine,  and  under  his  fig- 
tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon.^ 
If  Solomon  ever  girded  a  sword  upon  his  thigh,  it  must 
have  been  merely  for  state ;  if  he  had  a  quiver  of  shaip 
arrows,  he  could  have  had  no  use  for  thjsm  but  in  hunt- 
ing.   We  read,  indeed,  that  Jehovah,  offended  at  tbe 
idolatries  of  Solomon  in  his  old  age,  stirred  up  an  adver- 
sary unto.  Solomon  in  Hadad  the  Edomite,  and  another  in 
R^n  the  Syrian,  and  a  third  in  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Ne* 
bat     But  though  Hadad  and  Rezon  bore  Solomon  and  hia 
people  a  grudge,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
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enmity  of  either  bix)ke  out  into  acts  of  open  hostility, 
during  Solomon's  life  at  least,— certainly  into  none  of  such 
importance  as.  to  engage  the  old  monarch  in  a  war  with 
either.     The  contrary  is  evident  from  two  circumstances ; 
the  first,  that  the  return  of  Hadad  into  his  country  from 
Egypt  was  early  in  the  reign  of  Solomon ;  for  he  returned 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  David  and  Joab  were  both  dead. 
And  if  this  Edomite  had  provoked  a  war  in  so  early  a 
period  of  Solomoi's  re^,  the  sacred  histoty  could  not 
have  spoken  in  the  terms  of  which,  it  speaks  of  the  unin* 
temipted  peace  which  Israel  enjoyed  all  the  days  of  Solo« 
mon.     The  second  circumstance  is  this: — In  that  portion 
of  the  history  which  mentions  these  adversaries,  it  is  said 
of  the  third  adversary,  Jeroboam,  ^'that  he  lifted  up  his 
hand  iftgainst  the  king ;"  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  Jero- 
boam never  lifted  up  his  hand  till  Solomon  himself  was 
in  his  grave.    Solojmon  was  jealous  of  Jeroboam,-  as  the 
person  marked  by  the  prophet  Ahijah  as  the  future  king 
af  one  branch  of  the  divided  kingdom,  '^  land  sought  to 
kill  hinL**    Jeroboam. thereupon  fled  into  Egypt,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  death  of  Solomon.    And  this  makes 
it  probable  of  the  two  foreign  adversaries,  that,  whatever 
hatred  m^ht  be  rankling  in  their  hearts,  they  awaited  for 
Solomon's  death,  before  they  proceeded  to  open  hostilities. 
But,  however  that  might  be,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the 
character  of  a  warrior  and  a  conquerer  never  less  belonged 
to  any  monarch  than  to  Solomon, 
.  Anc^her  circumstance  of  distinction  in  the  great  per- 
sonage celebrated  in  this  psalm,  is  his  love  of  jrighteous* 
aess,  and  hatred  of  wickedness.    The  original  expresses 
that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  righteousness,  and  bore  an 
antipathy  to  wickedness.     His.  love!  of  righteousness  and 
hatred  of  wickedness  had  been  so  much  the  ruling  princi- 
ples of  his  whole  conduct,  that  for  this  he  was  advanced 
to  a  condition  of  the  highest  bliss,  and  endless  perpetuity 
was  promised  to  his  kingdom.     The  word  we  render  righ- 
teousness, in  its  strict  and  proper  meaning,  signifies  ^^  jus* 
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tioe,'*  or  the  constant  and  perpetual  observance  of  the  tia- 
tural  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  in  civil  society :  and 
principally  with  respect  to  property  in  private  persons, 
and,  in  a  magistrate  or  sovereign,  in  the  impartial  exercise 
of  judicial  authority.  But  the  word  we  render  wickedneess, 
denotesnot  only  injustice,  but  whatever  is  contrary  to 
moral  purity  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  whatever  is  contrary  to  a  principle  of  true 
piety  towaotL  God.  Now  the  word  righteousness  being 
here  opposed  to  this  wickedness,  must  certainly  be  taken 
as  generally  as  the  word  to  which  it  is  opposed  in  a  con- 
trary signification.  It  must  signify,  therefore,  not  merely 
**  justice,"  in  the  sense  we  have  explained,  but  purity  of 
private  manners,  and  piety  toward  God.  Now  Solomon  was 
certainly  upon  the  whole  a  good  king ;  nor  was  he  without 
piety :  but  his  love  of  righteousness,  in  the  large  sense  in 
which  we  have  «hown  the  word  is  to  be  taken,  and  his 
antipathy  to  the  contrary,  fell  very  far  short  of  what  the 
Psalmist  ascribes  to  his  great  king,  and  procured  for  him 
no  such  stability  of  his  monarchy.  Solomon,  whatever 
might  be  the  general  worth  and  virtue  of  his  character, 
had  no  such  predominant  attachment  to  righteousness  nor 
antipathy  to  wickedness,  in  the  large  sense  in  which  the 
words  are  taken  by  the  Psalmist,  but  that  his  love  for  the 
one,  and  his  hatred  of  the  other,  were  overpowered  by  his 
doating  fondness  for  many  of 'his  sevai  hundred  wives, 
who  had  so  much  influence  with  him  in  his  later  years, 
that  they  turned  away  his  heart  to  other  gods,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  aged  king  to  erect  temples  to  their  idols. 
.  Another  circumstance  wholly  inapplicable  to  Solomon 
is,  ike  numerous  progeny  of  sons,  the  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage, «11  of  whom  were  to  be  made  princes  over  all  the 
earth.  Solomon  had  but  one  son,  that  we  read  of,  that  ever 
came  to  be  a  king,  his  son  and  successor  Rehoboam ;  and 
80  &r  was  he  from  being  a  prince  over  all  the  earth,  that 
he  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  lost  the 
Igpreater  part  of  his  father's  kingdom. 
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Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  in  the  cha-* 
racier  which  the  Ptelmiat  draws  of  the  king,  whose  niar-» 
riage  is  the  occasion  and  the  subject  of  this  song,  some 
things  are  so  general,  as  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  appli>» 
cable  to  any  great  king,  of  fable  or  of  history,  of  ancient 
or  of  modem  times.    And  these  things  are,  indeed,  appli- 
cable to  Solomon,  because  he  was  a  great  king,  but  for  no 
other  reason.    They  are  no  otherwise  applicable  to  him, 
than  to  king  Priam  or  Agamemnon,  to  king  Tarquin  or 
king  Herod,  to  a  king  of  Persia  or  a  king  of  Egypt,  a 
king  of  Jewry  or  a  king  of  England.     But  those  circum* 
stances  of  the  description  which  are  properly  characte- 
ristic, are  evidently  appropriate  to  some  particular  king, 
— not  common  to  any  and  to  all.     Every  one  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  Psalmist's  description  of  his  king,  posi-* 
tively  exclude  king  Solomon;  being  manifestly  contra- 
dictory to  the  history  of  his  reign,  inconsistent  with  the 
tenor  of  his  private  life,  and  not  verified  in  the  fortunes 
oS  his  family.  There  are,  again,  other  circumstances,  which 
clearly  exclude  every  earthly  king, — such  as  the  salutation 
of  the  king  by  the  title  of  God,  in  a  manner  in  which  that 
tide  never  is  applied  to  any  created  being ;  and  the  pro- 
mise of  the  endless  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom.     At  the 
same  time,  every  particular  of  the  description,  interpreted 
iccording  to  the  usual  and  established  significance  of  the 
figured  style  of  prophecy,  is  applicable  to,  and  expressive 
of,  some  circumstance  in  the  mystical  union  between  Christ 
and  his  church.     A  greater,  therefore,  than  Solomon  is 
here;  and  this  I  shall  show  more  partidilarly  in  the  s^ 
quel.     It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  this  itiystical  wedding 
is  the  sole  subject  of  this  psalm,  without  any  reference  to 
the  marriage  of  Solomon,  or  any  other  earthly  monarch,  as 
a  type.     And  it  was  with  great  good  judgment,  that  upon 
the  revision  of  our  English  Bible,  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  the  Galvinistic  argument  of  this  psalm,  as  it 
stood  in  queen  Elizabeth's  Bible,  was  expunged,  and  that 
other  substituted  which  we  now  read  in  our  Bible  of  the 
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larger  si2e^  in  these  wards.:  '-The  majesty  and  grace  of 
Christ's  kingdom;  the  duty  of  the  chnrch/and  the  bene- 
fits thereof;"  which,  indeed,  contain  a  most  exact  sommary 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  psalm*  And  the  particulars 
of  thi%  it  is  my  intention  in  future  discoiurses  to  expounds 


SERMON  V. 

1  speak  of  tbe  things  which  I  haye  made  touchiitg  the  King,  or  unto 

the  King. — ^P^almxIt.  1. 

In  my  last  Discourse  in  this  place,  I  undertook  to  show, 
that  the  sul)ject  of  this  psalm  (which,  in  its  composition,  is 
evidently  in  the  form  of  an  epithalao^ium,  or  a  marriage  song) 
is  the  connexion  between  Christ  and  his  church,  represented 
here,  as  in  other  parts  .of  Scripture,  under  the  emblem  of 
a  marriage.  I  undertook  to  show,  that  this  is  the  imme-* 
diate  and  single  subject  of  the-psafan,  in  the  first  intenticm 
of  the  author,  without  any  reiference  to  the  marriage  of 
Solomon,  or  any  earthly  monarch,  as  a  tfpe«  But  as  this^ 
which  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  antiquity,  has 
been  brought  into  some  degree  of  doubt,  by  the  credit 
which  a  contrary  opinidn  obtained  among  Protestants  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  ujpon  the  authority  of 
so  great  a  man  as  Calvin,  I  thought  proper  to  argue  the 
matter  in  some  detaiL;  and  to  show,  by  the  particulars  of 
the  character  of  the  Psalmist's  king,  that  Solomon  more 
especially,  but  in- truth  every  earthly  monarch,  is  excluded* 
I  might  otherwise  have  drawn  my  conclusion  at  once, 
from  that  portion  of  the  first  verse  which  I  chose  for  my 
text:  ^'  I  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  made  touching 
the  King,  or  unto  the  King;"  or,  as  the  original  might  be 
still  more  exactly  rendered,  *'  I  address  my  performance 
to  the  King."  It  is  a  remark,  and  a  very  just  rema[rk,  of 
the  Jewish  expositors, — and  it  carries  the  more  wmgfat 
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because  it  comes  jfrom  Jews,  who,  by  their  prejudices* 
against  the  Christian  name,  might  have  thongbt  them- 
sehres  interested  to  keep  out  of  sight  a  principle  so  ser- 
viceable to  the  Christian  scheme  of  interpretation, — ^but 
it  is  their  remark,  and  their  principle,  that  the  appellation 
of  **  the  King,"  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  is  an  appropriate 
title  of  the  Messiah ;  insomuch  that,  wherever  it  occurs,' 
except  the  context  directs  it  to  some  special  meaning,  you 
are  to  think  of  no  earthly  kii^,  but  of  the  King  Messiah. 
By  the  admission,  therefore,  of  these  Jewish  commenta* 
tors,  the  Messiah  is  the  immediate  subject  of  this  psalm. 

My  anxiety  to  settle  the  question  of  the  immediate  sub^ 
ject  of  this  psalm,  was  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  evidence 
and  perspicuity  of  the  exposition  of  the  whole,  verae  by 
verse,  which  I  am  now  about  to  deliver :  for  without  a 
right  comprehension  of  the  general  subject,  it  will  be  im^ 
possible  that  the  parts  should  be  understood.  And  yet 
the  psalm  is,  perhaps,  <me  of  the  most  iinportant  to  be 
well  understood  in  all  its  parts,  of  any  in  the  whole  col-* 
lection.  Farther,  to  settle  this  point  of  the  general  sub- 
ject  of  the  psalm,  I  must  observe,  and  desire  you  to  bear 
it  in  remembrance,  that  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  set  forth  the  union  between  the  Redeemer 
and  bis  chnrch,  under  the  6gure  of  the  state  of  wedlock, 
we  read  of  two  celebrations  of  that  mystical  wedding,  at 
very  different  and  distant  seasons;  or,  to  be  more  distinct 
and  particular,  we  read  of  a  marriage — a  separation,  on 
account  of  the  woman's  incontinence,  that  is,  on  account  of 
her  idolatry — and,  in  the  end,  of  a  remarriage  with  the 
woman  reclaimed-and  pardoned.  The  origiiial  marrii^e 
was  contracted  with  the  Hebrew  church,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  as 
we  are  taught  expressly  by  the  prophets  Jeremiah  tod 
£zekiel«  The  separation  was  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
nation  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were  reduced  to  that 
miserable  state  in  which  to  this  day  they  remain, — their 
city  laid  in  ruins,  their  temple  demolished  and  burned^ 
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and  the  forms  of  the  Mosaic  warship  abolished.  Then  it 
was  that  the  sceptre  of  ecclesiastical  sway  (for  that  is  the 
sceptre  meant  in  Jacob  s  famous  prophecy)  departed  from 
Judah.  The  Jews  were  nolonger  the  depositaries  of  the  laws 
and  oracles  of  (xod ;  they  were  no  longer  to  take  the  lead 
in  matters  of  religion  and  worship ;  and  the  government 
even  of  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem,  remained  but 
for  a  very  short  time  after  this  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop  of 
the  circumcision ; — so  strictly  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled 
of  the  departure  of  the  ecclesiastical  sceptre  from  Judah, 
the  only  remnant  then  visibly  extant  in  the  world  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  It  is  the  same  event  which  is  predicted  in 
many  other  prophecies,  as  the  expulsion  of  the  incontinent 
wife  from  the  husband's  house.  Her  expulsion,  however, 
was  to  be  but  temporary^  though  of  long  duration:  it  was 
a  separation,  as  we  should  say  in  modem  language,  fponi 
bed  and  a  board, — not  an  absolute  divorce,  such  as,  by  the 
principles  of  the  Mosaic  law  (which  in  this  point,  how- 
ever, vras  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  original  divine 
law  of  marriage),  set  the  woman  at  liberty  to  unite  herself 
to  another  man,  and,  iii  that  event,  prohibited  her  retura 
to  her  first  husband.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  pro* 
phecies  that  threatened  the  expulsion  maintain  the  conti- 
nuance of  tl^e  husband's  property  in  the  separated  woman, 
and  promise  a  reconciliation  and  final  reinstatement  of  her 
in  her  husband's  favour.  ''  Where  is  this  bill  of  your 
mothers  divorcement?"  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The 
question  implies  a  denial  that  any  such  instrument  existed. 
And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  prophecies,  he  expressly 
announces  the  reconciliation:  ''Blush  not,"  saith  the  Re- 
deemer to  the  pardoned  wife,  ''  for  thou  shalt  not  be 
brought  to  reproach ;  for  thou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy 
youth,  and  the  reproach  of  thy  deserted  state  thou  shalt  no 
more  remember.  For  thy  Maker  is  thy  husband ;  Jehovah 
of  Hosts  is  his  name,  and  he  who  claims  thee  is  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel.  As  a  woman  forsaken  and  deeply  afflicted, 
Jehovali  hatli  recalled  thee;   and  as  a  wife  wedded  in 
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youth,  but  afterward  rejected,  saith  thy  God.  For  a  small 
moment  have  I  forsaken  thee ;  but  with  gpreat  mercies  will 
I  receive  thee  again.'"  The  reconciliation  is  to  be  made 
publicly,  by  a  repetition  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies.  So 
we  learn  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Apocalypse.  After 
Christ's  final  victory  over  the  apostate  faction,  proclama- 
tion is  made  by  a  voice  issuing  from  the  throne,  *^  The 
nmrriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made 
herself  ready ;"  that  is,  hath  prepared  herself,  by  penitence 
asd  reformation,  to  be  reunited  to  him.  And  one  of  the 
seven  angels  calls  to  St  John,  **  Come  hither,  and  I  will 
show  thee  the  Lamb's  wife."  Then  he  shows  him  '*  the 
holy  Jerusalem,"  that  is,  the  church  of  the  converted 
Jews.  These  nuptials,  therefore,  of  the  Lamb  are  not,  as 
lome  have  imagined,  a  marriage  with  a  second  wife,  a 
Gentile  chureh,  taken  into  the  place  of  the  Jewish,  irre- 
Tocably  discarded:  no  such  idea  of  an  absolute  divorce 
is  to  be  found  in  prophecy.  But  it  is  a  public  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  original  wife,  the  Hebrew  church,  become 
the  mother  church  of  Christendom,  notified  by  the  cere- 
mony of  a  remarriage ;  for  to  no  other  than  the  reconciled 
Hebrew  church  belongs  in  prophecy  the  august  character 
of  the  Queen  Consort.  The  season  of  this  renewed  mar- 
riage is  the  second  advent,  when  the  new  covenant  will 
be  established  with  the  natural  Israel ;  and  it  is  this  re- 
marriage which  is  the  proper  subject  of  this  psalm. 

And  this  again  I  might  have  concluded,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Jewish  expositors,  from  my  text 
which,  by  the  single  word  "  the  King,"  directs  the  appli-^ 
cation  of  this  psalm  to  Christ  in  his  kingly  character. 
Christ,  indeed,  already  exercises  his  regal  office  in  his 
cure  and  government  of  his  church :  but  the  second  ad- 
vent is  the  season  when  his  glory  and  majesty  will  be 
q>eDly  manifested  to  the  whole  world,  and  the  Jews  visi- 
bly reinstated  in  his  favour.  The  marriage,  therefore, 
which  is  the  peculiar  subject  of  this  psalm,  must  be  that 
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reunion  of  the  Saviour  with  the  Jewish  chufch,  which  is 
to  take  place  at  that  season. 

Never  losing  sight  of.  this,  as  his  proper  subject,  die 
divine  poet  takes,  however,  an  ample  range :  for  he  opens 
with  our  Lord's  first  appearance  in  the  flesh,  when,  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  the  guests  were  summoned  to 
the  wedding-supper ;  and  running  rapidly,  but  in  order, 
through  all  the  different  periods  of  Christianity,  from  its 
first  b^inning  to  its  consummation  in  this  spiritual  wed- 
ding, he  makes  the  general  outline  of  its  divine  history 
the  groundwork  of  this  highly  mystic  and  important  song; 
to  the  exposition  of  which,  without  farther  preface,  I  shall 
now  proceed. 

The  psalm  takes  its  beginning  in  a  plain,  unaffect^* 
m'anner,  with  a  verse  briefly  declarative  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  the  author's  extraordinary  knowledge^of  it, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  treated : 

^My  beart  is  inditing  a  good  matter:** 

or  rather, 

''  My  he^rt  labours  with  a  goodly  theme  :'* 

for  the  word  "  inditing''  answers  but  poorly,  as  our  trans- 
lators themselves  appear  from  their  margin  to  have  been 
weU  aware,  to  the  emphasis  of  the  original,  which  ex- 
presses, that  the  mind  of  the  prophet  was  excited  and 
heated,  boiling  over,  as  it  were,  with  his  subject,  and 
eager  to  give  utterance  to  its  great  conceptions.  *^  A  good 
matter,"  or  ^^  a  goodly  theme,"  denotes  a  subject  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance: 

**  My  heart  labours  with  a  goodly  theme : 
I  address  my  performance  to  the  King)*' 

that  is,  as  hath*  been  abundantly  explained,  to  the^great 
King  Messiah. 

"  My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  rcady-writcfr;" 

that  is,  of  a  well-instructed  writer, — a  writer  prep^ed 
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and  ready,  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  be  un. 
dertakes  to  treat. 

But  witliL  wbatitaise.  and  meaning  is  it^  that  the  Psalm- 
ist compares  his  M  txmgue"  to  the  ^*  pen''  of  such  a  writer  1 
It  is  to  intimate^  as  I  apprehend,  that  what  he  is  about  to 
deliver  is  no  written  composition,  but  an  extemporaneous 
effusion,  without  any  premeditation  of  his  own,  upon  the 
immediate,  impulse  and  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 
that  what  will  fall,  however,  in  that  manner  from  his 
'^  tongue,"  for  the  coherence  and  importance  of  the  matter, 
for  the  correct  propriety  of  the  expression,  and  for  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  parts,  will  in  no  d^pree  fall 
short  of  the  most  laboured  production  of  the  *'  pen"  of  any 
writer,  the  best  prepared  by  previous  study  of  his  subject ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  of  God  inspires  his  thoughts,  and 
prompts  his  utterance. 

After  this  brief  preface,  declaring  that  his  subject  is 
Messiah,  chiefly  in  his  kingly  character, — that  he  cannot 
contain  the  thoughts  which  are  rising  in  his  mind, — that 
he  speaks  not  from  himself,  or  from  previous  study,  but 
from  inspiration  at  the  moment, — he  plunges  at  once  into 
the  subject  he  had  propounded,  addressing  the  King  Mes* 
siah,  as  if  he  were  actually  standing  in  the  royal  presence. 
And  in  this  same  strain,  indeed,  the  whole  song  proceeds ; 
as  referring  to  a  scene  present  to  the  prophet's  eye,  or  to 
things  which  he  saw  doing. 

This  scene  consists  of  three  principle  parts,  relating  to 
three  grand  divisions  of  the  whole  interval  of  time,  from 
our  Lord's  first  appearance  in  the  flesh,  to  the  final  triumph^ 
of  the  church,  upon  his  second  advent.  And  the  psalm 
may  be  divided  into  as  many  sections,  in  which  the  events 
of  these  periods  are  described  in  their  prdj^r  order. 

The  first  section,  consisting  only  of  the  second  verse, 
describes  our  Lord  on  earth,  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation. 
The  five  following  verses  make  the  second  section,  and 
describe  the  successful  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  our 
Lord's  victory  over  all  his  enemies.     This  comprehends 
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the  whole  period  from  our  Lord's  ascension  to  the  ti 
not  yet  arrived  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  Gentiles.  1 
sequel  of  the  psalm ,  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  vei 
exhibits  the  remarriage, — ^that  is,  the  restoration  of 
converted  Jews  to  the  religious  prerogative  of  thrir  i 
tion. 

The  second  verse,  describing  our  I^rd  in  the  days 
his  humiliation/  may  seem  perhaps  to  relate  merely  to 
perston,  and  the  manner  of  his  address. 

"  Thoa  art  furer  than  the  cfaiMren  of  meo  -,** 

rather, 

'*  Thou  art  adorned  with  beauty  beyond  the  8od9  of  mea  > 
Grace  is  ponred  upon  thy  lips ; 
Therefore  God  hajth  blessed  thee  for  ever.*' 

We  have  no  account  in  the  gospels  of  our  Savioi 
person.  Some  writers  of  an  early  age  (but  none  so  ea 
as  to  have  seen  him)  speak  of  it  as  wanting  dignity,  s 
of  his  physiognomy  as  unpleasing.  It  would  be  diffici 
I  believe,  to  find  any  better  foundation  for  this  strai 
notion,  than  an  injudicious  interpretation  of  certain  p 
phecies,  in  a  literal  meaning,  which  represent  the  humil 
tion  which  the  Son  of  God  was  to  underga,  by  clothi 
his  divinity  with  flesh,  in  images  taken  from  personal  < 
formity.  But,  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  gospels, 
the  ease  with  which  our  Saviour  mixed  in  what  in  1 
modem  style  we  should  call  good  company, — of  the 
spectful  attention  shown  to  him,  beyond  any  thing  : 
reputed  birth  or  fortune  might  demand, — and  the  mam 
in  which  his  discourses,  either  of- severe  reproof  or  gen 
admonition,  were  received, — we  may  reasonably  conclu< 
that  he  had  a  dignity  of  exterior  appearance,  remarkal 
corresponding  with  that  authority  of  speech,  which,  up 
some  occasions,  impressed  even  his  enemies  with  awe,  a 
with  that  dignified  mildness  which  seems  to  have  be 
his  more  natural  and  usual  tone,  and  drew  the  applai 
and  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him.  "  Never  man  spj 
like  this  man,"  was  the  confession  of  his  enemies ;   at 
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upon  his  first  appearance  in  the  sjmagogue  at  Nazareth , 
when  he  had  finished  his  exposition  of  a  certain  text  of 
Iiaiah, which  be  applied  to  himself,  ^^  All  bare  him  wit- 
ness, and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  pro- 
ceeded out  of  his  mouth."  Thus,  without  knowing  it, 
the  congr^;ation  attested  the  completion  of  this  prophecy 
of  the  Psalmist,  in  one  branch  of  it, — in  the  ^'  grace"  which 
literally,  it  seems,  was  **  poured  upon  his  lips."  But  cer- 
tainly it  must  have  been  Something  externally  striking, — 
something  answering  to  the  text  of  the  Psalmist  in  the 
former  branch,  *^  Adorned  with  beauty  beyond  the  sons  of 
men,"  which  upon  the  same  occasion,  before  his  discourse 
b^an ; — it  must  have  been  something,  I  say,  prepos- 
sessing in  his  features,  and  something  of  dignity  in  person, 
which,  while  he  was  yet  silent,  *^  fastened  the  eyes  of  all 
that  were  in  the  synagogue  upon  him," — ^that  is,  upon  the 
village  carpenter's  reputed  son ;  for  in  no  higher  character 
he  yet  was  known.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
this  prophetic  text  had  a  completion,  in  the  literal  and 
superficial  sense  of  the  words,  in  both  its  branches, — in 
the  beauty  of  our  Saviour  s  person,  no  less  than  in  the 
graciousness  of  his  speech. 

External  feature,  however,  is  generally  the  impression 
of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and  words  are  but  the  echo  of 
the  thoughts;  and,  in  prophecy,  more  is  usually  meant 
than  meets  the  ear,  in  the  first  sound  and  most  obvious 
sense  of  the  terms  employed.  Beauty  and  grace  of  speech 
are  certainly  used  in  this  text  as  figures  of  much  higher 
qualities,  which  were  conspicuous  in  our  Lord,  and  in^ 
him  alone  of  all  the  sons  of  men.  That  image  of  God  in 
which  Adam  was  created,  in  our 'Lord  appeared  perfect 
and  entire,— in  the  unspotted  innocency  of  his  life,  the 
sanctity  of  his  manners,  and  his  perfect  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God, — in  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind,  intellectual 
and  moral;  itellectual,  in  his  comprehension  of  all  know- 
ledge; moral,  in  his  power  of  resisting  all  the  allurements 
of  vice,  and  of  encountering  all  the  difficulties  of  virtue 
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and  religioiii  despising  hardship  and  shame,  enduring  pain 
and  death.  This  was  the  beauty  with  which. he  was 
adorned  beyond  the  sons  of  men.  In  him,  the  beauty  of 
the  divine  image  was  refulgent  in  its  original  perfection ; 
in  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  obscured  and  marred,  in  a  d^ree 
to  be  scarce  discernible, — ^the  will  depraved,  the  imagina- 
tion debauched,  the  reason  weak,  the  passions  rampant ! 
This  deformity  is  not  externally  visible,  nor  the  spiritual 
beauty  which  is  its  opposite :  but,  could  the  eye  be  turned 
upon  the  internal  man,  we  should  see  the  hideous  sh^ie 
bf  a  will  at  enmity  with  Gk)d ;  a  heart  disregarding  his 
law,  insensible  of  his  goodness,  fearless  of  his  wrath, 
swelling  with  the  passions  of  ambition,  avarice^  vain- 
glory, lust  Yet'  this  is  the  picture  of  the  unregenerated 
inan,  by  the  depravity  consequent  upon  the  fall,  bom  in 
iniquity  and  conceived  in  sin.  Christ,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  mysterious  mann^  of  his  conception,  was  born  with* 
oat  spot  of  sin ;  he  grew  up  and  lived  full  of  grace  and 
truth,  perfectly  sanctified  in  flesh  and  spirit  With  this 
beauty  he  was  ^^  adorned  beyond  the  sons  of  men.'' 

Again,  the  gracefulness  of  his  speech  is  put  figuratively 
for  the  perfection,  sublimity,  excellence,  and  sweetness  of 
the  doctrine  he  delivered ;— -a  doctrine,  in  truth,  intrinsi- 
cally perfect ;  sublime,  as  being  far  above  the  discovery 
oi  human  wisdom ;  excellent,  by  its  salutary  effects  and 
operatbn  upon  men^  raising  their  minds  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God, — to  a  knowledge  of  his  nature,  as  far  as 
a  nature  so  distinct  from  matter,  so  remote  from  sense, 
so  transcending  reason,  can  be  made  intelligible  to  man, 
uiiited  to  matter,  perceiving  by  sense  what  immediately 
surrounds  him,  but  contemplating  at  a  distance  only  the 
objects  of  pure  intellect ; — a  doctrine  sweeter  to  the  rege- 
nerate soul  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb  to  the  palate, 
by  the  disclosure  of  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  in  all 
its  branches — ^the  iucamatioh  of  the  Son  of  man,  the 
atonement  for  sin  by  his  death,  the  efiicacy  of  his  inter- 
cession, the  constant  supply  of  succour  from  the  Hdy 
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Spirit  This  doctrine,  cherishing  the  contrite,  consoling 
the  afiicted,  banishing  despair,  raising  the  fallen,  justify- 
iog sinners,  giving  life  to  the  dead, — in  a  word,  the  glad- 
tidings  of  salvation, — this  is  the  *'  grace"  which  is  poured 
over  the  ^*  lips''  of  the  Son  of  Crod. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  happiness  and  glory  to 
which  the  human  nature  is  advanced  in  the  person  of  Jesus, 
die  man  united  to  the  Godhead,  and  now  seated  with  the 
Father  on  his  throne,  is  always  represented  in  holy  writ 
IB  the  reward  of  that  man's  obedience.  In  conformity 
widi  this  notion,  the  Psalmist  says,  **  Therefore," — for  this 
reason,  in  reward  of  the  holiness  perfected  in  thy  own  life, 
and  thy  gracious  instruction  of  sinn^B  in  the  ways  of 
fighteousness, — '^  God  hadi  blessed  thee  for  ever ;"  halh 
nised  thee  from  the  dead,  and  advanced  thee  to  endless 
bliss  and  glory. 

Thos  the  Psalmist  closes  his  brief  description  of  our 
Lord  on  earth,  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation,,  with  the 
mention  equally  brief,  but  equally  comprehensive,  of  the 
exaltation  in  which  it  terminated. 

He  proceeds  to  the  second  great  period  in  the  divine 
history  of  Christianity,  the  successfol  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  and  our  Lord's  final  victory  over  all  his  adversa- 
ries,— a  work  gradually  accomplished,  and  occupying  the 
whole  interval  of  time  from  his  ascension,  to  the  epoch, 
not  yet  arrived,  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  coming  in. 

From  the  commendation  of  the  comeliness  of  the  king^s 
person^  and  the  graciousness  of  his  speech,  the  Psalmist, 
b  the  same  figurative  style,  passes  to  the  topic  of  his 
prowess  as  a  warrior,  under  which  character  ouf  Lord  is 
perpetually  described  in  the  prophecies.  The  enemies  he 
had  to  engage  are  the  wicked  passions  of  men,  the  devil 
in  his  wiles  and  machinations,  and  the  persecuting  powers 
of  the  world.  The  warfare  is  continued  through  the  whole 
of  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  commencing  upon  our 
Lord's  ascension,  at  which  time  he  is  represented,  in  the 
Revelation,  as  going  forth  upon  a  ^'  white  horse,  with  a 
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croim  upon  his  head,  and  a  bow  in  his  hand»  conquering 
and  to  conquer."  The  Psalmist,  in  imagery  ahnost  the 
same,  accosts  him  as  a  warlike  prince  preparing  to  take 
the  field,  describes  his  weapons,  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  armour,  and  promises  him  victory  and  universal  do^ 
minion. 

3.  "  Gird  thy  sword  opoo  thy  thigh, 

O  most  mighty!  with  thy  j^ry and  thy  mi^esty.*' 

This  verse,  I  fear,  must  be-  but  ill  understood  by  the 
English  reader.  .  The  words  ^*  O  most  mighty !"   very 
Weakly  render  the  original,  which  is  a  single  word,  one 
of  the  titles  of  Christ,  in  its  literal  sense  expressive  of 
might  and  valour.     But  the  great  difficulty  which,  in  my. 
apprehension,  must  perplex  the  English  r^er,  lies  in  the 
exhortation  to  gird  on  glory  and  majesty  together  with  the 
sword.    The  things  have  no  obvious  connexion ;  and  how 
are  majesty  and  glory,  in  any  a&u^  which  the  words  may 
bear  in  our  language,  to  be  girt  on  upon  the  person?  The 
truth  is,  that,  m  the  Hebrew  language,  these  words  have  a 
great  variety  and  latitude  of  meaning;  and  either  these 
very  words,  or  their  synonymes^  are  used  in  other  places 
for  splendid  dress,  and  for  robes  of  state ;  and  being  things 
to  be  girt  on,  they  must  here  denote  some  part  of  the  war- 
rior s  dress.    They  signify  such  sort  of  armour,  of  costly 
materials  and  exquisite  workmanship,  as  was  worn  by  the 
greatest  generals,  and  by  kings  when  they  led  their  armies 
in  person;  and  was  coQtrived  for  ornament  as  well  as 
safety.     The  whole  verse  might  be  intelligibly  and  yet 
faithfully  rendered  in  these  words : 

''  Warrior !  gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh ; 
Buckle  on  thy  refulgent^  dazzling  armour.** 

The  Psalmist  goes  on : 

4  ''  Take  aim,  be  prosperous,  pursue. 

In  the  cause  of  truth,  humility,  and  righteousness  3** 

that  is,  take  aim  with  thy  bow  and  arrow  at  the  enemy  ; 
be  prosperous,  or  successful  in  the  aim  taken ;  ride  on  in 
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pursuit  of  the  flying  foe,  in  the  cause  of  religious  truth, 
evangelical  humili^,  and  righteousness. 

**  And  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  things  ;** 

iBtbery 

"  And  thy  own  right  hand  shall  show  thee  wonderful  things.** 

In  these  last  words,  the  Saviour,  effecting  every  thing 
by  his  own.  power,  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a 
great  champion  in  the  field,  who  is  prompted  by  his  own 
courage,  and  a  reliance  on  his  own  strength  and  skill,  to 
attempt  what  might  seem  impracticable ;  singly  to  attack 
nhole  squadrons  of  the  enemy, — to  cut  his  way  through 
dmr  embattled  troops,r-to  scale  their  ramparts  and  their 
walls, — and  at  last  achieves  what  seems  a  wonder  to  him- 
self when  the  fray  is  over,  when  he  is  at  leisure  to  survey 
the  bulwarks  he  has  dq^ished,  and  the  many  carcasses 
liis  angle  arm  has  stretcffii  upon  the  plain.  Such  great 
ftiDga  he  will  be  able  to  effect ;  for 

5.  ''Thine  arrows/'  suth  the  Psalmist,  ^are  very  sharp 
In  the  heart  of  the  Idag's  enemies; 
Insomnch  that  peoples  fall  under  thee.** 

To  open  the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  all  this  high- 
wrought  imagery,  will  be  ample  matter  for  another  Dis- 
course. I  shall  close,  therefore,  for  the  present,'  with  this 
preliminary  observation,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  interpretation,  which,  by  God'^  assistance  I  shall  give. 
That  the  war  in  which  the  Saviour  is  engaged  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  wars  which  the  princes  of  this  world  wage 
tipon  one  another :  it  is  not  for  the  destruqlion  of  the  lives 
•f  men,  but  for  the  preservation  of  their  soms. 
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SERMON  VI. 

I  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  made  touching  the  King,  or  nntc 

the  King. — ^PAalm  xIt.  1. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proceeded  so  far  in  my  expos: 
tion  of  this  mystic  marriage  song,  as  to  enter  upon  what 
reckon  the  second  section  of  the  whole  psalm,  consistin 
of  five  verses,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh,  both  inclusive 
in  which,  under  images  taken  from  military  exploits,  tb 
successful  propagation  of  the  gospel  is  described,  throug 
the  whole  of  that  period  which  commenced  at  our  Lord 
ascension^  and  will  terminate  with  the  triumphs  of  th 
church  at  his  second  advent  jk 

From  the  commendation  of  tV  comeliness  of  the  King' 
person,  and  the  graciousness  of  his  speech,  which,  in  th 
second  verse,  are  put  figuratively  for  the  perfect  innocenc 
and  sanctity  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth,  and  the  sweetnec 
of  his  gracious  doctrine  of  pardon,  peace,  and  justificatioi 
the  Psalmist,  persevering  in  the  same  figurative  straii 
passes  to  the  tc^ic  of  his  royal  Bridegroom's  miUtai 
prowess.  He  accosts  the  King  as  a  warlike  prince,  {Hne 
paring  to  take  the  field, — describes  his  weapons  and  th 
magnificence  of  his  armour,  and  promises  him  victory  an 
univerapl  dominion* 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  open  and  explain  to  you,  wit 
Grod's  assistance,  the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  all  this  higl 
wrought  imagc^.  But  first  I  must  repeat,  with  some  eo 
largement  and  explanation,  as  the  fundamental  principl 
of  the  interpretation  I  am  about  to  give,  the  observatio 
with  which  I  closed  my  last  discourse, — namely,  that  th 
war  in  which  the  Psalmist  represents  the  Saviour  as  en 
gaged,  is  very  different  from  the  wars  which  the  princes  c 
this  world  wage  with  one  another :  it  is  not  for  the  d( 
struction  of  the  lives  of  men,  but  for  the  preservation  c 
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their  souls.     It  may  happen  indeed, — it  has  happened 
heretofore, — in  our  own  times  it  has  happened,  and  it  will 
inevitably  happen  again,  that  the  struggles  of  Christianity, 
with  the  adverse  faction,  may  kindle  actual  war  between 
the  secular  powers,  taking  part  on  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
This  our  Lord  himself  foretold.     ^'  Suppose  ye,"  he  said, 
'^  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  ?  I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword."    Such  wars  are,  on  the  one 
side,  no  less  holy,  just,  and  good,  than,  on  the  other,  they 
are  wicked  and  impious :  for  when  the  antichristian  powers 
attmck  religious  establishm^its  by  the  sword,  by  the  sword 
they  msy  and  must  be  defended.    It  is  the  mere  cant  of 
puritanism  to  all^ethe  precept  of  mutual  forgiveness,  the 
prahibkionsL  of  returning  evil  for  evil,  and  of  resisting  per- 
secution, as  re{HX>bating  such  wars.     All  those  injunctions 
relate  to  the  conduct  of  iqfUviduals  with  respect  to  one  an* 
<idier,  or  with  respect  to  the  government  of  which  they  are 
subjedts.    The  individual  is  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
forgive  his  personal  enemies :  he  is  not  to  indulge  a  spirit 
of  itevenge  in  the  letaliatidn  of  private  injuries';  and  least 
of  all  is  he  to  resist  by  force  even  the  injustice,  as  affecting 
himself,  of  his  lawfUl  sovereign.     But  when  antichrist 
arms  his  powers  for  the  persecution  of  the  faithful  and  the 
extinction  of  the  faith,  if  Christian  princes  arm  their  powers 
to  oppose  him,   their  war  is  godly,  and  their  cause  is 
blessed.     These  wars,  however,  are  not  within  the  pur-* 
view  of  this  prophecy,  as  the  sequel  of  my  discoupe  will 
show.    This  prophetic  text  of  the  Psalmist  relates  ^only  to 
that  Bpinfecuil  war  which  Christ  wages  with  the  enemies  of 
man,  fonhan's  deliverance,--to  the  war  arising  from  that 
enmity  which  was  originally  put  betw^n  the  seed  of  the 
terpent  and  the  woman's  seed. 

The  offensive  weapons  in  this  war  of  icharity,  accord- 
ing to  the  Psalmist,  are  of  two  sorts, — a  sword,  and 
arrows. 

The  common  military  sword  is  a  heavy  massive  weapon, 
ferdose  engagement:  wielded  by  a  strong. and  skilful  arm, 
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it  stabs  and  cuts,  opens  dreadful  gashes  where  it  falls,  ae 
vers  limbs,  lop^  the  head,  or  cleaves  the  body. 

The  arrow  is  a  -light  missile  weapon,  which,  in  ancien 
times,  -was  used  to  annoy  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  anc 
particularly  when  put  to  flight  It  comes  whizzing  througl 
the  air  unseen ;  and,  when  it  hits,  so  small  is  the  wound 
and  so  swift  the  passage  of  the  weapon,  that  it  is  scarce!] 
felt,  till  it  fixes  its  sharp  point  in  the  very  heart 

Now'both  these  weapons,  the  sword  and  the  arrow,  an 
emblems  of  one  and  the  same  thing;  which  is  no  othei 
than  the  word  of  God,  in  its  different  effects,  and  difibren* 
manners  of  operation  on  the.  minds  of  men,  represented 
under  these  two  jdifferent  images. 

The  word  of  Grod  may  be  divided,  indeed,  into  twc 
parts, — the  word  ef  reproof,  commination,  and  terror ;  and 
tbe  word  of  persuasion,  promise,  and  hope.  The  formei 
holds  up^to  the  sinner  the  picture  of  himself, — sets  fortl 
the  turpitude  of  sin — the  holiness  of  God — God's  hatred 
of  unrighteousness,-^and  alarms  the  conscience  with  the 
dalnger  of  a  state  of  enmity  with  God,  and  with  denuncia* 
tions  of  implacable  wrath  and  endless  punishment 

The  second,  the  word  of  persuasion,  promise,  and  hope, 
sets  before  the  penitent  the  riches  of  God  s  mercy,  dis- 
played in  the  scheme  of  man's  redemption^ — points  to  the 
cross,  where  man's  guilt  was  expiated, — bids  the  contrite 
sinner  rely  on  the  Redeemer's  intercession, — offers  the  dailji 
suppljr^of  grace  to  confirm  him  in  his  resolutions,  and  assisi 
him  in  his  efforts  to  conform  himself  to  the  precepts  and 
example  of  the  Saviour, — ^and  promises  victory  and  glory 
to  them  that  persevere:  thus  turning  despondfency  intc 
hope,  and  fear  into  love. 

The  first,  the  word  of  terror,  is  the  sword  girt  upon 
Messiah's  thigh ;  the  second,  the  word  of  persuasion,  ii 
the  arrow  shot  from  his  bow. 

For  the  sense  of  the  first  metaphor,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  '^  The  sword  of  the 
Spirit,"  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  ^*is  the  word  ol 
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God.''  And  in  the  BpUde  to  the  Hebrews,  the  full  signi- 
fication of  the  %ure  is  opened ,  and  the  propriety  of  th». 
application  shown :  **  For  the  word  of  God/'  says  the  iq^ 
spired  author,  ^^  is  quick  and  powerful  (rather,  lively  and 
energetic),  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword^  and 
piercing  to  the  parting  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  to  the  joints 
and  marrow ;" — that  is,  as  the  soldier's  sword  of  steel  cuts 
through  aU  the  exterior  integuments  of  skin  and  muscle,  to 
the  bone,  and  eyen  through  the  hard  substance  of  the  bone 
itself,  to  the  very  marrow,  and  divides  the  ligaments  which 
keep  the  joints  of  the  body  together ;  so  this  spiritual 
«word  of  God's  awful  word  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  human  mind — pierces  to  the  very  line  oflieparation, 
as  it  were,  of  the  sensitive  and  the  intelligent  principle — 
lops  off  the  animal  part — divides  the  joints  where  reason 
and  passion  are  united — sets  the  intellect  free  to  exert  its 
powers — Skills  sin  in  our  members — opens  passages  for 
grace  to  enter  and  enrich  the  marrow  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
delivers  the  man  from  his  body  of  death. 

Sudi  are  the  effects  for  which  the  powerful  word  of 
terror  is  compared  to  a  two-edged  sword* 

The  comparison  of  the  word  of  promise  to  the  arrow  is 
more  easily  understood ;  being  more  familiar,  and  .analo- 
gous to  those  figures  of  speech  which  run  through  all  lan- 
guages, by  which,  whatever  makes  a  quick  and  smart  im- 
pression on  the  moral  feelings,  is  represented  under  the 
image  of  a  pointed  missile  weapon, — as  when  we  speak 
of  *'  the  thrilling  darts  of  harmony,"  or  ^^  the  shafls  of  elo- 
quence." The  Psalmist  speaks  of  these  arrows  of  God  s 
word,  as  sticking  in  ^  the  hearts  of  the  King's  enemies," — 
that  is,  of  the  enemies  of  the  King  Messiah ;  for  he,  you 
will  remember,  is  the  only  king  in  question.  His  enemies, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  are  those  who  are  avow- 
edly leagued  with  the  apostate  faction, — atheists,  deists, 
idolaters,  heretics,  perverse  disputers, — those  who,  in  any 
manner,  of  set  design  oppose  .the  gospel — who  resist  the 
truth  by  argument,  or  encounter  it  with  ridicule — who  ex.*^ 
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plain  it  away  by^ophisticated  interpretations,  or  endeavo 
to  crush  it^by  the  force  of  persecution.  Of  such  harden< 
enemies  there  is  no  hope,  till  they  have  been  hacked  a] 
hewed,  beliaboured,  and  all  but  slain  (in  the  strong  la 
gunge  of  one  of  the  ancient  prophets),  by  the  heavy  swo 
of  tlfe  word  of  terror.  But,  in  a  lower  sense,  all  are  en 
mies  till  they  hear  of  Christ,  and  the  terms  of  his  peace  a 
offered  to  them.  Many  such  are  wrought  upon  by  mi 
admonition,  and  receive  in  their  hearts  the  arrows  of  t 
word  of  persuasion.  Such,  no  doubt,  were  many  of  the 
Jews  who  were  pricked  to  the  heart,  by  St  Peter's  fii 
sermon,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  and  even  those  woi 
enemies,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  their  feeling  by  t 
ghastly  wounds  and  gashes  of  the  terrific  sword  of  the  wo 
of  threatening,  may  afterward  be  pierced  by  the  arro 
and  carry  about  in  their  hearts  its  barbed  point  And 
the  joint  effect  of  these  two  weapons,  the  sword  and  t 
arrow,  the  word  of  terror  and  the  word  of  persuasic 
"peoples,"  says  the  Psalmist, — that  is,  whole  kingdoi 
and  nations  in  a  masi^  **  shall  fall  under  thee," — shall  f( 
sake  their  ancient  superstitions,  renounce  their  idols, -a 
submit  themselves,  to  Christ. 

So  much  for  the  offensive  weapons,  the  sword  and  t 
arrow.  But  the  defensive  armour  demands  our  attentio 
for  it  has  its  use,  no  doubt,  in  the  Messiah's  war.  £ 
person,  you  will  remember,  is  clad,  in  the  third  ver 
"  with  reiiilgent,  dazzling  armour."  This  may  be  undi 
stood  of  whatever  is  admirable  and  amiable  in  the  exten 
form  and  appearance  of  the  Christian  religion.  First,  t 
character  of  Jesus  himself;  his  piety  toward  God — ^1 
philanthropy  toward  man — his  meekness,  humility,  rea* 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  patience,  endurance  of  pain  a 
death.  Secondly,  the  same  light  of  good  works  shinii: 
in  a  less  degree,  in  the  lives  of  his  disciples,  particulai 
the  apostles  and  blessed  martyrs.  Thirdly,  whatever 
decent  and  seemly  in  the  government,  the  discipline,  ai 
the  rites  of  the  church.     All  these  things,  as  they  tend 
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draw  the  admiration  and  conciliate  the  good-will  pf  men, 
tad  mitigate  the  malice  of  the  persecutor,  are  aptly  repre- 
MQted  mider  the  image  of  the  Messiah's  defensive  armour, 
and  had  a  principal  share  in  making  '^  peoples  fall  under 
him.^ 

It  yet  remains  to  be  explained,  what  is  meant,  in  the 
PiBaimist's  detail  of  the  Messiah's  war,  by  those  ^Vwonders" 
which  *'  his  own  right  hand  was  to  show  him:" 

*  ''  Thy  own  right  hand  shall  show  thee  wonders.** 

Our  public  translation  has  it  *^  terrible  things."  But 
the  notion  of  terror  is  not  of  necessity  included  in  the 
sense  of  the  original  word,  as  it  is  used  by  the  sacred 
writers :  it  is  sometimes,  indeed,  applied  by  them  to  fright- 
fbl  things ;  but  it  is  also  applied,  with  great  latitude,  to 
diings  extraordinary  in  their  kind, — grand,  admirable, 
amazing,  awfiil, — although  they  should  not  be  frightful. 
We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  take  it  in  the  strict  sense 
of  '^  frightful,"  unless  something  in  the  context  points  to 
that  meaning,  which  is  not  the  case  in  this  passage.  And, 
accordingly  instead  of  **  terrible,"  we  find  in  some  of  the 
oldest  English  Bibles,  the  better  chosen  word  *^  wonderful." 

Now  the  ^'  wonderful  things"  which  Messiah's  *^  own 
right  hand"  showed  him,  I  take  to  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pkgan  superstition,  in  the  Bx)man  empire,  and  other  great 
kbgdoms  of  the  world,  by  the  mere  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, seccmded  by  the  exemplary  lives  and  the. miracles  of 
die  first  preachers,  and  by  their  patient  endurance  of  im- 
prisonment, torture,  and  death,  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  thing,  wrought  by  Christ's  single 
vm,  when  his  rel^ion  prevailed  over  the  whole  system  of 
idolatry,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  authority  of  sove- 
leigns,  by  the  learning  of  philosophers,  and  most  of  all, 
by  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  atti^ched  to  their 
&lie  gods  by  the  gratification  which  their  very  worship 
ifforded  to  the  sensual  passions,  and  by  the  natural  par- 
tiality of  mankind  in  favour  of  any  system,  however  absurd 
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Ufl'  cornipti  awctioii^  by  a  long  aatiqailyr  It  was  m 
wonderful  thing,  when  the  deviFs  kingdonii  with  moch  of 
it3  invisible  power,  lost  at  once  the  whole  of  its  external 
pomp  and  splendour;  when  silence  being  imposed  on  his 
oracles,  and  spells  and  enchantments  divested  of  their 
power,  the  idolatrous  worship  which  by  those  engines  of 
deceit  had  been  universally  established,  and  for  ages  sup* 
ported,  notwithstanding  Uie  antiquity  of  its  institutions, 
and  the  bewitching  gaiety  and  magnificence  of  ^  festi- 
vals, fell  Ifeito  neglect;  when  its  cruel  and  lascivious  rites, 
so  long  holden  in  superstitious  veneration,  on  a  sudden 
became  the  object  of  a  just  and  general  abhorrence;  when 
the  unfrequented  temples,  spoiled  of  their  immense  trea- 
sures, sunk  in  ruins,  and  the  images,  stript  of  their  gor- 
geous robes,  and  costly  jewels,  were  thrown  into  the  Tyber^ 
or  into  the  common  receptacles  of  filth  and  ordure.  It 
was  a  wonderful  thing,  when  the  minds  of  all  men  took  a 
sudden  turn ;  kings  became  the  nursing  fathers  of  the 
church,  statesmen  courted  her  alliance,  philosophy  em- 
braced her  faith,. and  even  the  sword  was  justly  drawn  in 
her  defence. 

These  were  the  "  wonderful  things''  efiected  by  Christ's 
right  hdnd;  and  in  these,  this  part  of  the  Psalmist's  (mx)- 
phecy  has  received  its  accomplishment.  Less  than  this 
his  words  cannot  mean;  and  to  more  than  this  they  cannot 
with  any  certainty  be  extended :  since  these  things  satisfy 
all  tHkt  is  of  necessity  involved  in  his  expressions. 

If  his  expressions  went  cjfnecessity  to  ^^  terrible  things,*^ 
or  were  determined  to  that  meaning  by  the  context,  inso- 
much that  the  inspired  author  could  be  understood  to  speak 
not  of  things  simply  wonderful,  but  wonderful  in  the  par« 
ticular  way  of  being  frightful,  an  allusion,  in  that  case, 
might  easily  be  supposed  to  what  is,  indeed,  the  explicit 
subject  of  many  other  prophecies, — the  terrible  things  to 
be  achieved  by  the  Messiah's  own  right  hand,  in  the  de- 
struction of  antichrist,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  armies,  in 
the  latter  ages.    The  word,  of  prophecy  forewarns  us,  and 
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we  have  lived  to  tee  the  season  of  the  accomplishment  set 
in,  that  the  apostate  faction  will  proceed  to  that  extreme 
of  malice  and  impiety,  as  to  levy  actual  war  against  the 
nations  professing  Christianity:  and,  after  much  suffering 
of  the  faithful,  and  bloody  struggles  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, our  Lord  himself  will  come  from  heaven,  visibly  and 
in  person,  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  his  servants,  and  with  4 
his  own  arm  eut  off  the  antichristian  armies  with  tremen* 
dous  daughter.    This  is  represented  in  the  propheeied  ^ 

under  images  that  can  be  understood  of  nothing  but  the  ' 

havoc  of  actual  battle.  *^  The  indignation  of  Jehovah  is 
upon  all  the  heathen,"  saith  Isaiah,  **  and  his  fury  dpont 
all  their  armies^  He  hath  utterly  destroyed  them, — he 
hath  delivered  them  to  the  slaughter;  and  the  mountains 
shall  be  melted  down  in  their  blood.''  The  prophet  Eze* 
kiel  summons  all  ravenous  birds-  and  all  beasts  of  prey, 
*'  to  assemble  and  come  to  the  slaughter  which  Jehovah 
should  make  for  thein, — a  great  slaughter  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Israer  (the  stage,  as  it  should  seem,  of  antichrist^ 
last  exploits,  and  of  his  excision) ;  "  and  ye  shall  eat  flesh 
and  drink  blood.  The  flesh  of  warriors  ye  shall  eat,  and 
the  blood  of  the  princes  of  the  earth  ye  shall  drink.  Ye 
shall  eat  fat  till  ye  be  cloyed,  and  drink  blood  till  ye  be 
drunken  (the  fat  and  the  blood),  of  the  slaughter  which  I 
have  made  for  you."  In  the  Apocalypse,  when  the  Son 
of  God  comes  forth,  to  make  an  end  of  the  beast  aqd  the 
false  prophet,  and  of  the  armies  of  kings  their  confederates, 
an  angel  standing  in  the  sun  ipcries  with  a  loud  voice  to 
all  the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  Come  and 
gather  yourselves  together  to  the  supper  of  the  great  God ;  ^ 
that  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  capAiins,  and  the  flesh  of  ^^■ 

migh^  men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit 
on  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all,  freemen  and  slaves,  both 
small  and  great."  Men  of  all  conditions,  it  seems,  will  be 
united  in  the  impious  coalition,  to  make  war  against  the 
irresistible  conqueror  on  the  white  horse,  and  his  army, 
and  will  be  involved  in  the  great  destruction,     in  a  for- 
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mer  vision,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  St.  John  had  seen 
the  ^^  great  wine-press  of  God's  wrath  trodden;  and  the 
blood  came  out  of  the  wine-press,  even  unto  the  horses' 
tridles." 

Such  terrible  things  will  be;  and  if  the  Psalmist  had 
spoken  explicitly  of  terrible  things,  I  should  think  an  allu- 
sion was  indeed  intended  to  those  scenes  of  terror,  yet  fu- 
ture, which  however,  in  the  appointed  season,  must  over- 
take the  wicked  world.  But  as  terrible  things  are  not  of 
necessity  included  in  the  import  of  his  words,  which  goes 
not  necessarily  farther  than  ^*  wonderful,"  and  as  he  men- 
tions those  wonderful  things  before  the  thread  of  his  pro- 
phecy is  brou^t  down  to  the  second  advent,  the  season  of 
those  exploits  of  terror,  it  becomes  us  to  be  cautious  how 
we  force  a  sense  upon  the  Psalmist's  words  which  mi^t 
not  be  intended  by  him,  or  rather  by  the  inspiring  Spirit 
It  will  be  safer  to  .rest  in  those  wonderful  things  which 
actually  came  to  pass  within  the  period  he  is  yet  upon, 
^nd  were  undoubtedly  brought  about  by  Messiah's  power, 
as  the  true  accomplishment  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy. 
The  suppression  of  idolatry  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  church  upon  its  ruins,  was 
an  event  the  most  wonderful  in  the  history  of  the  Gentile 
world,  to  which  nothing  but  the  power  of  Grod  was  ade- 
quate, and  comes  up  to  the  whole  necessary  import  of  the 
Psali^iist's  expressions. 

Tlie  war  of  this  period  of  the  prophecy  is  finished :  the 
battles  have  been  fought,  tfftd  the  victory  is  gained.  The 
Psalmist,  in  the  two  next  verses,  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
exhibits  the  king  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  mediatorial 
kingdom,  and  governedlwith  perfect  justice.  He  addresses 
him  as  God,  whose  throne  is  everlasting,  and  sceptre 
straight;  as  a  monarch,  whose  heart  is  set  upon  righ- 
teousness, whose  antipathy  is  wickedness. 

6.  *'  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  5 

A  straight  sceptre  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  royalty. 

7.  "  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  wickedness } 
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Therefore  God  hath  anointed  thee,  thy  own  God, 
With  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.** 

It  was  shown,  in  my  first  Discourse  upon  this  Psalm, 
bow  inapplicable  this  address  is  to  Solomon;   and  it  is 
obrious,  that  it  is  equally  inapplicable  to  any  earthly  mo- 
narch :  for  of  no  throne  but  God  s  can  it  be  affirmed  with 
tnithy  that  it  is  for  ever  and  ever^  of  no  king,  but  of  God 
and  of  hia  Christ,  it  can  be  said,  that  he  loves  righteous- 
ness with  a  perfect  love,  and  hates  wickedness  with  a  per- 
fect hate ;  of  no  .^sceptre,  but  the  sceptre  of  God  and  of  his 
Qhrist,  that  it  is  a  straight  sceptre.   The  sceptre  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  a  badge  of  royalty.     It  was  origi- 
nally nothing  more  than  a  straight  slender  rod,  studded 
sometimes  for  omamttt  with  little  nails  of  gold.     It  was 
an  emblem  of  the  perfect  integrity  of  the  monarch  in  the 
eieicise  of  his  power,  both  by  himself  and  by  his  minis- 
\en,  inflexibly  adhering  to  the  straight  line  of  right  and 
juitioe,  as  a  mason  or  carpenter  to  his  rule.    The  perfec- 
tion of  the  emblem  consisted  in  the  straightness  of  the 
stick;  for  every  thing  else  was  ornament     The  straight- 
ness, therefore,  ascribed  by  the  Psalmist  to  Messiah's 
sceptre,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  invariable  justice  of  the 
administration  of  his  government.     Now,  certainly,  there 
liave  been  many  kings,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times,  to  whom  the  praise  is  due  of  a  cordial  regard  in 
general  to  righteousness,  and  of  a  settled  principle  of 
dislike  to  wickedness ;  many  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
authority,  and  the  measures  of  their  government,  have 
been  generally  directed .  by  that  just  sense  of  right  and 
wrong:  bnt  yet  kings  are  not  exempt  from  the  frailties  of 
hnman  nature ;  the  very  best  of  thifcm  are,  at  least,  in  an 
eqnal  degree  with  other  good  men,  liable  to  the  surprises 
of  the  passions,  and  the  seductions  of  temptation ;  inso- 
much that  that  predominant  love  of  righteousness  and 
liatred  of  iniquity,  maintaining  an  absolute  ascendancy  in 
the  mind,  in  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions,  which  the 
Psalmist  attributes  to  his  heavenly  King^  has  belonged  to 
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none  that  ever  wore  an  earthly  crown :  much  less  is  the 
perfect  straightaess  of  the  sceptre,  a  perfect  conformity  to 
the  rule  of  right,  to  be  found  in  the  practice  and  execation 
of  the  governments  of  the  world.  It  will  happen,  in  nuoi- 
berless  instances^  and  from  an  infinite  complication  of 
causes,  all  reducible  to  the  general  head  of  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature,  and  the  depraved  state  of  fallen  man ; 
from  an  endiess  multiplicity  o(  causes  it  will  happen,  that 
the  government  of  the  veqr  best  king  will,  in  executioiH 
faU  far  short  of  the  purity  of  the  king'^  intentions,  and 
this  in  governments  that  are  ever  so  well  administered : 
for,  if  we  suppose  every  one  of  those  who  are  put  in  au-*^ 
thority  under  him  to  be  as  upright  in  thefar  intentions  m 
we  have  supposed  the  king  hims^  to  be,  which  must 
appear  a  very  large  and  liberal  supposition,  if  we  consider 
the  variety  of  departments  into  which  the  administration 
of  any  great  government  must  necessarily  be  divided,  and 
the  great  number  of  persons  that  must  be  employed  in  the 
affitirs  of  each  separate  department ;  but  if  we  make  th* 
supposition,  that  all  the  officers,  from  the  highest  ta  tbe 
lowest,  in  all  the  departments,  are  as  good  as  men  can  be^ 
still  they  will  be  men,  and,  as  men,  liable  every  one  of 
them  to  error  and  deception;  and,  for  this  reason,  they 
will  often  fail  in  the  execution,  in  what  they  mean  to  do 
the  best  This  gives  no  colour  to  the  detestable  principle, 
propagated  frpm  democratic  France  over  the  continent  of 
Europe;  of  what  is  profanely  called  ^^  the  sacred  right  of 
insurrection ;"  nor  to  similar  doctrines  broached  by  secta- 
rian teachers  in  our  own  country.  It  is  merely  the  want 
of  perfection  in  human  nature,  of  which  government  and 
governors,  with  all  things  and  with  all  persons  human, 
must  partake.  Still,  with  all  these  imperfections,  govern- 
ment is  the  source  of  the  highest  blessings  to  mankind ; 
insomuch,  that  tiie  very  worst  government  is  preferable  to 
a  state  of  anarchy :  and  for  this  reason,  the  peaceable  sub* 
mission  of  the  subject  to  the  very  worst  of  kings  is  one  of 
the  most  peremptory  precepts  of  Christianity*     But  I 
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contend,  that  the  perfect,  undeviating  rtctitude  of  ititen-« 
tton,  and  the  perfect  justice  of  administration,  of  which 
the  Psalmist  speaks,  cannot  be  ascribed,  without  impiety, 
to  any  earthly  monarch. 

The  throne  of  God,  whether  we  understand  it  of  Godjs 
latural  dominion  over  the  whole  creation,  or  more  parti- 
cularly of  his  providential  government  of  the  moral  world 
nr,  in  a  still  more  restricted  sense,  of  Christ's  mediatorial 
kingdom,  is  everlastii^;  and  the  government,  both  ia  the 
will  of  the  governor,  and  in  the  execution,  is  invariably 
good  and  just     But  ^the  kiiigdom  of  the  (jod-man  is  in 
diis  place  intaided.    This  is  evident  from  what  is  said  in 
tlie  seventh  vefse :   ^^  God,  even  thine  own  God,  hath 
anointed  diee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  felloWs;*' 
tint  is,  Grod  hath  advanced  thee  to  a  state  of  bliss  and 
glory  above  all  those  whom  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  call 
thy  fellows.     It  is  said  too,  that  the  love  of  righteousness 
and  hatred  of  wickedness  is  the  cause  that  God  hath  so 
anointed  him,  who  yet,  in  the  sixth  verse,  is  himself  ad- 
dressed as  God.    It  is  manifest,  that  these  things  can  be 
said  only  of  that'  person  in  whom  the  Godhead  and  the 
manhood  are  united, — in  whom  the  human  nature  is  the 
subject  of  the  unction,  and  the  elevation  to^e  mediato- 
rial kingdom  is  the  reward  of  the  man  Jesus :  for  in  his 
dime  nature,  Christ,  being  equal  with  the  Father,  is  in- 
cafnle  of  any  exaltation.     Thus,  the  unction'  with  the 
fSi  of  gladness,  and  the  elevation  above  his  fellows,  cha- 
lacterize  the  manhood;  and  the  perpetual  stability  of  the 
throne,  and  the  unsullied  justice  of  the  government,  de- 
dare  the  Godhead.     It  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety that  this  text  is  applied  to  Christ,  in  the  Epistle  to 
die  Hebrews,  and  made  an  argument  of  his  divinity ;  not 
by  any  forced  accommodation  of  words  which,  in  the 
mind  of  the  author,  related  to  another  subject,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Psalmist, 
and  the  literal  sense  and  only  consistent  exposition  of  his 
words. 
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The  Psalmist  is  now  come  do wn,  by  a  regular  and 
complete,  though  a  summary  review  of  the  principal  oc- 
currences of  what  may  be  called  the  history  of  the  Media- 
tor and  his  kingdom,  the  Redeemer's  life  on  earth,  his 
exaltieition  to  his  throne  in  heaven,  the  successful  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  after  his  ascension,  the  suppression  of 
idolatry,  and  die  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  the  principal  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  world :  the 
Psalmist,  through  this  detail,  is  come  down  to  the  epoch 
of  the  second  advent,  which  immediately  introduces  the 
great  event  which  has  given  occasion  to  the  whole  song, 
— the  consummation  of  the  GhurcVs  happiness  and  Mes- 
siah's glory  here  on  earth,  in  the  public  marriage  of  the 
great  King  with  the  wife  of  his  love.  This  occupies  the 
whole  sequel  of  the  psalm,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  my 
next  Discourse. 


SERMON  VII. 


I  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  made  touching  the  King,  or  nntp 

the  King. — Psalm  xlv.  1. 

We  have  followed  the  holy  Psalmist,  step  by  step, 
throDgh  his  accurate,  though  summary  prospective  view 
of  the  principal  occurrence^  in  the  history  of  the  Mediator 
and  his  kii^^dom  upon  earth,  from  our  Lord's  first  appter- 
ance  in  the  flesh  to  the  epoch  of  his  second  advent.  I 
have  explained  to  you  the  several  images  under  which  the 
Psalmist  represents  the  events  of  this  interval.  I  have 
shown  how  easily  they  apply  to  Christ  and  his  gospel, — 
how  inapplicable  they  are  to  any  other  subject  I  showed 
you,  that  under  the  figures  of  comeliness  of  person  and 
uibanity  of  speech,  the  Psalmist  describes  the  unexampled 
sanctity  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  high  cotisolations  of 
his  doctrine:  that  under  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  clad  in 
dazzling  armour,  with  his  swoid  girt  upon  bis  thigh,  and 
shooting  his  arrows  afler  a  flying  enemy,  Christ  is  de^ 
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scribed  as  waging  bis  spiritual,  war  against  sin  and  Satan 
by  his  powerful  word, — represented  as  a  sword,  wben  it 
is  employed  to  terrify  the  conscience  of  the  sinner,  and 
rouse  him,  by  denunciations  of  wrath  and  punishment,  to  a 
sense  of  his  danger;  as  an  arrow,  in,  its  milder  effects, 
whesa  it  pricks  the  heart  with  that  godly  remorse  which 
brings  oa  the  sorrow  that  works  true  repentance,  and  te^- 
minates  in  hope  and  love.  The  splendid  defensive  armour 
is  an  emblem  of  whatever  is  externally  venerable  and 
lovely  in  Christianity,  apd  conduces  to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  men,  and  mitigate  the  malice  of  the  persteuton 
The  subjugation  of  nations,  by  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  is  the  triumph  of  the  church  over  idolatry,  which 
first  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when 
the  Christian  religion  was  established  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  idolatry  put  down  by  that  emperor's  authority. 
A  few  years  after,  the  idolatrous  temples  were  finally  closed 
by  his  successors. 

The  battles  being  fought,  and  the  victory  gained,  the 
conqueror  is  saluted  by  the  holy  Psalmist  as  the  God-man, 
seated  upon  the  everlasting  throne  of  his  mediatorial  king- 
dom. The  Psalmist  then  proceeds  to  that  great  event 
which  is  to  take  place  upon  ihe  second  advent  of  our  Lord, 
the  prospect  of  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  whole 
song, — ^the  consummation  of  the  churches  happiness  and 
Messiah's  glory  here  on  earth,  in  the  public  marriage  of 
the  great  King  with  the  wife  of  his  love.  And  upon  this 
subject,'  the  inspired  poet  dwells  throughout  the  whole 
sequel  of  the  p^m,  which  makes,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  entire  composition. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  explanation  of  particulars  in 
this  part  of  the  song,  it  may  be  proper  to  offer  a  few  words 
upon  the  general  propriety  and  significance  of  the  image 
of  a  marriage,  as  it  is  applied  here,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  to  Messiah  and  his  church. 

Our  Lord  said  of  himself,  that  he  came  to  ^^  preach  the 
go^l  to  the  poor;''  aud  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
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the  word  of  revelation  in  general, — that  it  was  given  for 
the  instruction  of  all  mankind,  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest,  the  most  illiterate  as  well  as  the  wise  and  learned ; 
and,  if  with  "any  difference,  with  a  special  regard  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who,  from  their  condition,  were  the  most 
deficient  in  the  means  of  natural  improvement.     It  may  be 
reckoned,^  therefore,  a  necessary  characteristic  of  divine 
revelation,  that  it  shall  be  delivered  in  a  manner  the  most 
adapted  to  what  are  vulgarly  called  the  meanest  capaci- 
ties, .fc, And  by  this  perspicuity,  both  of  precept  and  of 
doctrine,  the  whole  Bible  is  remarkably  distinguished: 
for  although  St  Peter  speaks  of  things  in  it  hard  to  be 
understood,  he  speaks  of  such  things  only  as  could  never 
have  been  understood  at  all,  had  they  not  been  revealed, 
and,  being  revealed,  are  yet  not  capable  of  proof  or  expla- 
nation upon  scientific  principles,  but  rest  solely  on  the 
authority  of  the  revelation ;  not  that  the  terms  in  which 
these  discoveries  are  made  are  obscure  and  ambiguous  in 
their  meaning,  or  that  the  things  themselves,  however  hard 
for  the  pride  of  philosophy,  are  not  of  easy  digestion  to 
an  humble  faith.     Obscurities  undoubtedly  have  arisen, 
from  the  great  antiquity  of  the  sacred  writings,  from  the 
changes  which  time  makes  in  language,  and  from  some 
points  of  ancient  history,  become  dark  or  doubtful :   but 
these  affect  only  particular  passages,  and  bring  no  difficulty 
at  all  upoft  the  general  doctrine  of  revelation,  which  is  the 
only  thing  of  universal  and  perpetual  impoftanpe.     Now, 
the  method  of  teaching  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  em- 
ployed to  adapt  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  religion  to 
the  most  ordinary  capacities,  has  been,  in  all  ages,  to  pro- 
pound them  by  his  inspired  messengers,  the  prophets 
under  the  law,  and  the  apostles  in  th^  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  figurative  expressions,  in  images  and  allusions, 
taken  either  firom  the  most  striking  objects  df  the  senses  in 
the  works  of  nature,  or  from  human  life.     The  relation 
between  Christ  and  his  church,  it  is  evident,  must  be  of 
a  nature  not  to  be  adequately  typified  by  any  thing  in  the 
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material  world;  and  nothing  conld  be  found  inhaman 
life  which  might  so  aptly  represent  it  as  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  in  the  holy  state  of  wedlock :  and  in 
this,  the  analogy  is  so  perfect,   that  the  notion  of  the 
ancient  Jews  has  received  the  express  sanction  of  St. 
Paul,  that  the  relation  of  the  Saviour  and  the  church 
was  typified  in  the  union  of  our  first  parents,  and   in 
the  particular  manner   of    Eves  formation  out  of  the 
substance  of  Adam.    The  most  striking  particulars  of 
the  resemblance  are  these :  the  union,  in  both  cases,  in 
the  natural  case  of  man  and  wife,  and  the  spiritual  <;ase 
of  Messiah  and  the  church,  is  a  union  of  die  most  en- 
tire   affi^tion,  and   the  warmest  mutual  love,  between 
unequals;  contrary  to  the  admired  maxim  of  the  heathen  - 
moralist,  that  friendship  was  not  to.  be  found  but  between 
equals*    The  maxim  may  be  true  in  all  human  friendship, 
except  the  conjugal,  but  fails  completely  in  the  love  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  church,  in  which  the  affection  on 
both  sides  is  the  most  cordial,  though  the  rank  of  the  par- 
ties be  the  most  disparate.     Secondly,  The  union  is  indis- 
soluble, except  by  a.  violation  of  the  nuptial  vow.     But  the 
great  resemblance  of  all  lies  in  this ;  the  never-failing  pro- 
tection and  support  afforded  by  the  husband  to  the  wife, 
and  the  abstraction  of  the  affections  from  all  other  objects 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  the  surrender  of  her  whole 
heart  and  mind  to  the  husband.     In  these  circumstances 
principally,  but  in  many  others  also,  which  the  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  recount,  the  propriety  and  significance 
of  the  type  consists.     It  is  applied  with  some  variety,  and 
^  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  in  different  parts  of  holy  writ, 
according  to  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  Where  the  church 
catholic  is  considered  simply  in  its  totality,  without  distinc- 
tion of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  whole  church 
is  taken  as  the  wife :  but  when  it  is  considered  as  consist- 
ing of  two  great  branches,  the  church  of  the  natural  Israel, 
and  the  church  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  two  branches  the 
whole  was  composed  in  the  primitive  ages,  and  will  be 
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compo^  Bgum^  then  the  former  is  considered  as  the  wife, 
or  queen  consort,  and  the  Gentile  congregations  as  her 
daughters,  or  ladies  of  honour  of  her  court.  And  in  this 
manner,  the  type  is  used  in  many  parts  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  and  very  remarkably  in  this  psalm.  ' 
In  the  part  of  it  which  we  are  now  about  to  expound^ 

the  holy  Psalmist  having  seated  the  King  Messiah  on  his 
everlasting  throne,  proceeds  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
court,  a&  it  appeared  on  the  wedding-day;  in  which,  Che 
thing  that  first  strikes  him,  and  fixes  his  attention,  is  the 
majesty  and  splendour  of  the  king's  own  dress,  which, 
indeed,  is  described  by  the  single  circumstance  of  the 
profusion  of  rich  perfumes  with  which  it  was  scented. 
But  this,  by  inference,  implies  every  thing  else  of  elegance 
and  costly  ornament:  for  among  the  nations  of  the  east, 
in  ancient  times,  perfume  was  considered  as  the  finishing 
of  the  dress  of  persons  of  condition  when  they  appeared 
in  public ;  and  modem  manners  give  us  no  conception  of 
the  costliness  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  their  odours,  their  care  and  nicety  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  them,  and  the  quantity  in  whixsh  they  were  used. 
The  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was  not  sprinkled  with  a  few 
scanty  drops  of  the  perfume  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  his 
person  was  so  bedewed  with  it,  that  it  literfilly  ran  down 
from  his  beard  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment.     The  high-" 
priest  of  the  Jews,  in  his  robes  of  office,  was  in  this, 
as  I  shall  presently  explain,  and  in  every  circumstance, 
the  living  type  of  our  great  High-priest     The  Psalmist 
describes  the  fragrance  of  Messiah's  garments  to  be  such, 
as  if  the  aromatic  woods  had  been  the  very  substance  out 
of  which  the  robes  were  made  : 

"  Thy  garments  are  all  myrrh^  aloes^  and  cassia.** 

The  sequel  of  this  verse  is  somewhat  obscure  in  the  ori-» 
ginal,  by  reason  of  the  ambiguity  of  one  little  word,  which 
different  interpreters  have  taken  differently.  I  shall  give 
you  what  in  my  judgment  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
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passs^,  and  trust  I  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  make  the 
meaning  of  it  very  clear. 

"Thy  garmeato  are  all  m3riTb,  aloes,  and  cassia,  • 

Ezcelliog  the  palaces  of  ivory, 
Excelling  those  which  delight  thee.** 

Ivory  was  highly  valued  and  admired  among  the  Jews, 
and  other  eastern  nations  of  antiquity,  for  the  purity  of  its 
white,  the  delicate  smoothness  of  the  surface,  and  the 
durability  of  the  substance ;  being  not  liable  to  tarnish  or 
rast  like  metals,  or,  like  wood,  to  rot  or  to  be  worm-eaten, 
Hence,  it  was  a  favourite  ornament  in  the  furniture  of  the 
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houses  and  palaces  of  great  men ;  and  all  such  ornamen- 
tal furniture  was  plentifully  perfumed.  The  Psalmist, 
therefore,  says,  that  the  fragrance  of  the  King  s  garments 
far  exceeded  any  thing  that  met  the  nostrils  of  the  visitors 
in  the  stateliest  and  best  furnished  palaces.  But  this  is 
not  all :  he  says,  besides,  that  these  perfumes  of  the  i*oyal 
garments  ^' excel  those  which  delight  thee."  To  under-: 
stand  this,  you  must  recollect,  that  there  were  two  very 
exquisite  perfiimes  used  in  the  symbolical  service  of  the 
temple,  both  made  of  the  richest  spices,  mixed  in  certain 
proportions,  and  by  a  process  directed  by  the  law.  The 
one  was  used  to  anoint  every  article  of  the  furniture  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  robes  and  persons  of  the  priests.  The 
composition  of  it  was  not  to  be  imitated,  nor  was  it  to  be 
applied  to  the  person  of  any  but  a  consecrated  priest, 
upon  pain  of  death.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  kings  of  Da- 
fids  line  were  anointed  with  it ;  but  when  this  was  done, 
it  was  by  the  special  direction  of  a  prophet,  and  it  was  to 
intimate,  as  I  apprehend,  the  relation  of  that  royal  house 
to  the  eternal  priesthood,  to  be  instituted  in  due  season  in 
that  family.  The  other  was  a  compound  of  other  ingre^ 
dieuts,  which  made  the  incense  that  was  burnt  upon  the 
golden  altar  as  a  grateful  odour  to  the  Lord.  This,  too, 
was  most  holy,  and  to  attempt  to  make  the  like  for  private 
use  was  a  capital  offence. 

Now  the  perfumed  garments  of  the  Psalmist's  King  dd« 
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note  the  very  same  thing  which  was  typified  under  the 
law  by  the  perfumed  garments  of  the  high-priest;  the 
Psalmist's  King  being,  indeed,  the  real  person  -of  whom 
the  high-priest,  in  every  particular,  of  his  office,  his  ser- 
vices, and  his  dress,  was  the  type.  The  perfumed  gar- 
ments were  typical :  first,  of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the 
Redeemer  himself  in  his  human  character;  secondly,  of 
whatever  is  refreshing,  encouraging,  consoling,  and  cheer- 
ing in  the  external  ministration  of  the  word ;  and,  thirdly, 
of  the  internal  comforts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  But  the  in- 
cense fumed  upon  the  golden  altar  was  typical  of  a  far 
inferior,  though  of  a  precious  and  holy  thing ;  namely,  of 
whatever  is  pleasing  to  God  in  the  faith,  the  devotions, 
and  the  good  works  of  the  saints.  Now  the  Psalmist  says, 
^ .  that  the  fragrance  breathing  from  the  garments  of  the 
I  King  far  excels,  not  only  the  sweetest  odours  of  any  earthly 
monarch's  palace,  but  that  it  surpasses  those  spiritual 
odours  of  sanctity  in  which  the  King  himself  delights. 
The  consolations  which  the  faithful,  under  all  their  suffer- 
ings, receive  from  him,  in  the  example  of  his  holy  Hfe, 
the  ministration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  .and  the  suc- 
cours of  the  Spirit,  are  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  any 
•iffif  thing  they  have  to  offer  in  return  to  him,  in  their  praises, 

their  prayers,  and  their  good  lives,  notwithstanding  in 
these  their  services  he  condescends  to  take  delight  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  thi^ highly  m3rstic  text,  that  the  value  of 
all  our  best  works  of  faith  and  obedience,  even  in  our  own 
eyes,  must  sink  into  nothing,  when  they  are  contrasted  with 
the  exuberant  mercy  of  God  extended  to  us  through  Christ 
Such  is  the  fragrance  breathing  from  the  great  King's 
wedding  garments.  We  proceed  to  other  particular's  in 
the  magnificent  appearance  of  his  <:ourt  on  the  wedding- 
day,  figurative  of  the  glory  of  the  church  in  its  final  con- 
dition of  purity  and  peace,  and  of  the  rank  and  order  of 
particular  churches. 

"  Kings*  danghters  are  among  thy  hononrable  women.** 

You  will  observe,  that  the  word  "  women,"  in  the  Bibles 
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of  the  larger  size,  is  printed  in  that  character  which  is 
used  to  distin^ish  the  words  which  have  been  inserted  by 
the  translators,  to  make  the  sense  perspicuous  to  the 
English  reader,  without  any  thing  expressly  corresponding 
in  the  original.  Omitting  the  word  '^  women,"  our  trans- 
lators might  have  given  the  verse,  according  to  their  con- 
c^ioDS  of  the  preceding  word  which  describes  the  women, 
thus : 

**  Kings*  daughters  are  among  thy  honoorables  /' 

that  is,  among  the  persons  appointed  to  services  of  honour. 
Bat  the  original  word  thus  expressed  by  ^^  honourable 
women,"  or  by  "  honourables,"  is  indeed'  applied  to  what- 
ever is  rare  and  valued  in  its  kind,  and,  for  that  reason,  to 
illustrious  persons,  ennobled  and  distinguished  by  marks 
of  royal  favour :  and  in  this  sense,  it  certainly  is  figura- 
tively applicable  to  the  persons  whom  I  shall  show  to  be 
intended  here.  But  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is, 
**  bright,  sparkling;"  and  it  is  particulary  applied  to  bril- 
liant gems,  or  precious  stones.  Sparkling  is  in  all  lan- 
guages figuratively  applied  to  female  beauty;  and  the 
imagery  of  the  original  would  be  better  preserved,  though 
the  sense  would  be  much  the  same,  if  the  passage  were 
thus  rendered : 
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Kings'  daughters  are  among  the  bright  beauties  of  thy  court.** 


The  beauty  certainly  is  mystic, — thabeauty  of  evangelical 
sanctity  and  innocence. 

But  who  and  what  are  these  kings'  daughters,  the  lustre 
of  whose  beauty  adorns  the  great  monarch's  court  ?  ^^  Kings 
daughters,"  in  the  general  language  of  holy  writ,  are  the 
kmgdoms  and  peoples  which  they  govern,  of  which,  in 
common  speech,  they  are  called  fathers.  The  expression 
may  be  so  taken  here ;  and  then  the  sense  will  be,  that 
the  greatest  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world,  converted 
to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  shining  in  the  beauty  of  the 
good  works  of  true  holiness,  will  be  united,  at  the  season 
of  the  wedding,  to  Messiah's  kingdom.    -But,  inasmuch 
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as  Messiah's  kingdom  is  not  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  that  secular  kingdoms  will  never  be  immedi- 
ately, and  in  their  sdcular  capacity,  vassals  of  his  kingdom, 
I  rather  think,  that  the  kings'  daughters  mentioned  here 
are  the  various  national  churches,  fostered  for  many  ages 
by  the  piety  of  Christian  princes,  and  now  brought  to  the 
perfection  of  beauty,  by  the  judgments  which  shall  have 
purged  every  one  of  them  of  all  things  that  offend :  for 
they  may  well  be  cpiUed  '*k:ings*  daughters/'  of  whom 
kings  and  queenf  are  called,  in  the  prophetic  language, 
the  fathers  and  the  mothers.  From  these,  the  Psalmist 
turns  ouir  attention  to  another  lady,  distinguished  above 
them  all,  by  her  title,  her  place,  and  the  superlative  rich- 
ness of  her  robes. 

*'  Kings'  daughters  are  among  the  bright  beauties  of  thy  court; 
At  thy  right-hand  the  consort  has  her  station. 
In  standard  gold  of  Ophir.** 

Some  expositors  have  imagined,  that  the  consort  is  an 
emblem  of  the  church  catholic  in  her  totality ;  the  kings' 
daughters,  typical  of  the  several  paiticular  churches  of 
which  that  one  universal  is  composed.  But  the  queen 
consort  here,  is  unquestionably  the  Hebrew  church ;  the 
church  of  the  natural  Israel,  reunited,  by  her  conversion, 
to  her  husband,  and  advanced  to  the  high  prerogative  of 
the  mother  church  of  Christendom :  and  the  kings*  daugh- 
ters are  the  churchesfjvhich  had  been  gathered  out  of  the 
Gentiles,  in  the  interval  between  the  expulsion  of  this  wife, 
and  the  taking  of  her  home  again, — that  is,  between  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  and  their  restora- 
tion. The  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  church  to  the  rights 
of  a  wife,  to  the  situation  of  the  queen  consort  in  Messiah's 
kingdom  upon  earth,  is  the  constant  strain  of  prophecy. 
To  prove  this,  by  citing  all  the  passages  to  that  purpose, 
would  be  to  transcribe  whole  chapters  of  some  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  innumerable  detached  passages  from  almost 
^l.  In  addition  to  jthose  which  I  have  already  cited,  in 
my  former  Discqurses  upon  this  subject,  \  shall  produce 
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only  the  latter  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  Hosea.     In 
that  chapter,  Jehovah*  after  discarding  the  incontinent 
wife,  and  threatening  terrible  severity  of  punishment,  adds, 
that  nevertheless  the  tkne  should  come,  when  she  should 
again  address  her  offended  lord  by  the  endearing  name 
of  husband.   .  ^^  And  I  will  betroth  thee  to  myself  for  ever. 
Yes ;  I  will  betroth  thee  to  myself,  with  justice,  an^d  with 
righteousness,  and  with  exuberant  kindness,  and  with 
tender  love*     Yes;  with  faithfulness,  to  myself  I  will  be« 
troth  thee."    These  promises  are  made  to  the  woman  that 
had  been  discarded^  and  cannot  be  understood  of  mercies 
to  be  extended  to  any  other.    The  prophet  Isaiah  speaks 
to  the  same  effect,  and  describes  the  Gentile  Converts  as 
becoming,  upon  the  reunion,  children  of  the  pardoned 
wife.     And  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  St.  .Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Rdmans,  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  God*s 
deding  with  the  Jews,  tells  us,  that  ^  blindness  is^  in  part 
only,  happened  unto  Israel,  till  the  time  shall  arrive  for 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  to  come  in;  and  then  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved ;  for  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  with- 
out repentance."    To  expound  these  predictions  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  and  this  declaration  of  the  apostle,  of  any 
thing  but  the  i^toration  of  the  natural  Israel,  is  to  idtro- 
dnce  ambiguity  and  equivocation  into  the  plainest  oracles 
of  God. 

The  standard  gold  upon  the  queen's  robe,  denotes  the 
treasures  of  which  the  church  is^the  depository, — the 
written  word,  and  the  dispensation  of  grace  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  by  the  due  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

The  Psalmist,  beholding  the  queen  in  her  costly  robes, 
on  the  king  s  right  hand,  interrupts  the  progress  of  bis 
description  with  a  word  of  momentous  advice  addressed 
to  her : — 

*'  Hearken^  O  daughter !  and  consider  -, 
Incline  thine  ear,  and  forget 
Thine  own  people,  and  thy  father's  house ; 
So  shall  the  King  set  his  heart  upon  thy  beauty.  4f 

Truly  he  b  thy  Lord !  therefore  worship  thou  him/*  -^ 
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If  a  princess  from  a  distant  land,  taken  in  marrii^e  by  a 
{^reat  king,  were  admonished  to  forget  her  own  people  and 
her  father  s  house,  the  purport  of  the  advice  would  easily 
be  understood  to  be,  that  she  should  divest  herself  of  all 
attachment  to  the  customs  of  her  native  countryi  and  to 
the  style  of  her  father's  court,  and  learn  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage,, and  assume  the  dress,  the  manners,  and  the  taste  of 
her  husband'b  people.     The  "  father  s  house,"  and  '*own 
people,''  which  the  Psalmist  advises  the  queen  consort  to 
forget,  is  the  an(;^ent  Jewish  religion  in  its  external  form, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  temple  service,  the  sacrifices  and  the 
^ical  purgations  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.     Not  that 
she  is  to  forget  God*s  gracious  promises  to  Abraham,  nor 
the  covenant  with  her  forefathers  (the  benefit  of  which  she 
will  enjoy  to  the  very  end  of  time),  nor  the  many  wonder- 
ful deliverances  that  were  wrought  for  them :  nor  is  she  to 
forget  the  history  of  her  nation,  preserved  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament;  nor  the  predictions  of  Moses  and 
her  prophets,  the  full  ieu^complishment  of  which  she  will  at 
this  time  experience ;  and  historically,  she  is  never  to  for- 
get even  the  ceremonial  law ;  for  the  Levitical  rites  were 
nothing  less  than  the  gospel  itself  in  hieroglyphics ;  and, 
rightly  understood,  they  afibrd  the  most  complete  demon- 
stration of  the  coherence  of  revelation  with  itself,  in  all  its 
different  stages,  and  the  best  evidence  of  its  truth ;  showing 
that  it  has  been  the  same  in  substance  in  all  ages,  differing 
only  in  external  form,  in  the  rites  of  worship,  and  in  the 
manner  of  teaching.     But,  practically,  the  rites  of  their 
ancient  worship  are  to  be  forgotten,  that  is,  laid  aside ;  for 
they  never  were  of  any  other  importance  than  in  reference 
to  the  gospel,  as  the  shadow  is  of  no  value  but  as  it  resem- 
bles the  substance.     Practically,  therefore,  the  restored 
Hebrew  church  is  to  abandon  her  ancient  Jewish  rites,  and 
become  mere  and  pure  Christian ;  and  thus  she  will  secure 
the  conjugal  affections  of  her  husband,  and  render  the 
j^uty  of  her  person  perfect  in  his  eyes.     And  this  she  is 
Bound  to  do;  for  her  royal  husband  is  indeed  her  Lord : 
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Moses  was  no  more  than  his  servant ;  the  prophets  after 
Moses,  servants  in  a  lower  rank  than  he..  But  the  autho- 
nty  of  Christ  the  husband  is  paramount  over  all ;  he  is 
entitled  to  her  unreserved  obedience;  he  is  indeed  her 
God,  entitled  to  her  adoration, 

This  submission  of  the  consort  to  her  wedded  lord  will 
set  her  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles. 

"  See  the  danghter  of  Tyre,  with  a  gift  -, 
The  wealthiest  of  the  people  shall  entreat  thyTarour." 

The  "  daughter  of  Tyre,**  according  to  nie  principles  of 
mterpretation  we  have  laid  down,  must  be  a  church  esta- 
blished, either  literally  at  Tyre,  or  in  some  country  held 
forth  under  the  image  of  Tyre.     Ancient  Tyre  was  famous 
for  her  commerce,  her  wealth,  her  excellence .  in  the  fine 
arts,  her  luxury,  the  profligate  debauched  manners  of  her 
people,  and  the  grossness  of  her  idolatry.     The  "  daughter 
of  Tyre**  appearing  before  the  queen  consort  "  with  a  gift," 
is  a  figurative  prediction,  that  churches  will  be  established, 
under  the  protection  of  the  government,  in  countries  which 
had  been  distinguished  for  profligacy,  dissipated  manners, 
and  irreligion.     It  is  intimated  in  the  next  line,  that  some 
of  these  churches  will  be  rich ;  that  is,  rich  in  spiritual 
riches,  which  are  the  only  riches  of  a  church,  in  the  mys- 
tic language  of  prophecy, — rich  in  the  holy  lives  of  their 
members,  in  the  truth  of  their  creeds,  and  the  purity  of 
tbeir  external  forms  of  worship,  and  in  God's  favour.   But 
notwithstanding  this  wealth  of  their  own,  these  churches 
will  pay  willing  homage  to  the  royal  consort,  their  eldest 
sister,  the  metropolitical  church  of  Jerusalem. 

From  this  address  to  the  queen,  the  Psalmist,  in  the 
thirteenth  verse,  returns  to  the  description  of  the  great  scene 
lying  in  vision  before  him. 

**  The  King's  daughter  is  all  glorious  wifhin." 

In  this  line,  the  same  person  that  has  hitherto  been  repre- 
sented as  the  King's  wife  seems  to  be  called  his  daughter. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  upon  which  commentators 
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have  been  much  divided.  Some  have  imagined  that  a 
ne^  personage  is  introduced;  that  the  King's  wife  is,  as 
I  have  all  along  maintained,  the  figure  of  the  Hebrew 
church;  but  that  this  ^Maughter  of  the  king^*  is  the 
Christian  church  in  general,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles indiscriminately,  considered  as  the  daughter  of  the 
King  Messiah  by  his  Hebrew  queen.  This  was  Martin 
Luther's  notion.  Others  have  thousrht  that  the  wife  is  th , 
Hebrew  church  by  itself,  and  the  daughter  the  church  of 
the  Gentiles  by  itself.  But  neither  of  these  explanations 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  imagery  of  this  psalm. 
Far  to  be  preferred  is  the  exposition  of  the  late  learned 
and  pious  Bishop  Horne,  who  rejects  the  notion  of  the 
introduction  of  a  new  personage,  and  observes,  "  that  the 
connexion  between  Christ  and  bis  spouse  unites  in  itself 
every  relation  and  every  affection.**  She  is,  therefore, 
daughter,  wife,  and  sister,  all  in  one.  The  same  seems  to 
have  been  the  notion  of  a  learned  Dominican  of  the  se- 
.  Venteenth  century,  who  remarks  that  the  Empress  Julia, 
in  the  legends  of  some  ancient  coins,  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  whose  wife  she  was. 

But,  with  much  general  reverence  for  the  opinions  of 
these  learned  commentators,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  stops 
have  been  misplaced  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  the 
Jewish  critics,  upon  the  last  revision  of  the  text, — that 
translators  have  been  misled  by  their  false  division  of  the 
text,  and  expositors  misled  by  translators.  The  stops  being 
rightly  placed,  the  Hebrew  words  give  this  sense: 

"  She  is  all  glorious"— 

She,  the  consort  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  is  glo- 
rious in  every  respect — 

*'  Daughter  of  a  king!" 

That  is,  she  is  a  princess  born  (by  which  title  she  is  sa- 
luted in  the  Canticles);  she  is  glorious,  therefore,  for  her 
high  birth.  She  is,  indeed,  of  high  and  heavenly  extrac- 
tion !  She  inay  say  of  herself,  collectively,  what  the  apos- 
tle has  taught  her  crons  to  say  individually,  ^^  Of  his  own 
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will  begat  be  us  with  the  word  of  his  truth."    Accordinglj, 
in  the  Apocalypse,  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  is  "  the 
holy  Jerusalem  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God." 
The  Psalmist  goes  on:— 


"  Her  inner  garment  is  bespangled  with  gold  ; 
Her  upper  garment  is  embroidered  with  the  needle." 

These  two  lines  require  little  comment  The  spangles  of 
gold  upon  the  consort  s  inner  garment,  are  the  same  thing 
with  the  standard  gold  of  Ophir,  of  the  ninth  verse, — the 
invaluable  treasure  with  which  the  church  is  endowed, 
with  the  custody  and  distribution  of  which  she  is  en- 
trusted. '  The  embroidery  of  her  upper  garment  is,  what- 
ever there  is  of  beauty  in  her  external  form,  her  discipline, 
and  her  rites. 
The  Psalmist  adds : — 

"  She  is  conducted  in  procession  to  the  King.*' 

Our  Public  translation  has  simply,  *^  She  is  brought;"  but 
the  original  word  implies  the  pomp  and  conduct  of  a  pub- 
lic procession.  The  greatest  caution  is  requisite  in  at- 
tempting to  interpret,  in  the  detail  of  circumstances,  the 
predictions  of  things  yet  remote.  We  may  venture,  how- 
ever, to  apply  this  conducting  of  the  queen  to  the  palace 
of  her  lord,  to  some  remarkable  assistance  which  the  Is- 
raelites will  receive  from  the  Christian  nations  of  the  Gen- 
tile race,  in  their  resettlement  in  the  Holy  Laiid ;  which 
seems  to  be  mentioned  under  the  very  same  image  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  chapter,  and 
by  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  chap.  iii.  10,  and  is  clearly  the 
subject  of  more  explicit  prophecies.  "  Thus  saith  Jeho- 
vah," speaking  to  Zion,  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ^'  Behold,  I 
will  lift  up  my  hand  to  the  Gentiles,  and  set  up  my  stapd- 
ard  to  the  peoples ;  and  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their 
arms,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their 
shoyklers."  And  in  another  place,  "  They"  (the  Gentiles, 
« mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse)  '^  shall  bring  all  your 
'« brethren,  for  an  otfkr&g  unto  Jehovah,  out  of  all  nations, 
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upon  horseSy.and  in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon 
mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts,  to  my  holy  mountain  Jeru- 
salem." 

But  the  Psalmist  is  stmck  with  the  appearance  of  a  very 
remarkable  band  which  makes,  a  part  in  this  procession. 

"  She  18  conducted  in  procession  to  the  King ; 
Virgini  follow  her,  her  companions. 
Coming  unto  thee ; 

lliey  are  conducted  in  procession,  with  festivity  and  rejoicing ; 
lliey  enter  the  palace  of  the  King.*' 

These  virgins  seem  to  be  different  persons  from  the 
kings'  daughters  of  the  ninth  verse.  Those  "  kings* 
daughters"  were  already  distinguished  ladies  of  the  tno- 
narch's  own  court:  these  virgins  are  introduced  to  it  by 
the  queen ;  they  follow  her  as  part  of  her  retinue,  and  are 
introduced  as  her  companions.  The  former  represent, 
as  we  conceive,  the  churches  of  Gentile  origin,  formed 
and  established  in  the  period  of  the  wife's  disgrace:  these 
virgins  we  take  to  be  new  churches,  formed  among  nations, 
not  sooner  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  and  the 
faith  in  Christ,  at  the  very  season  of  the  restoration  of  Is- 
rael, in  whose  conversion  the  restored  Hebrew  church  may 
have  a  principal  share.  This  is  that  fulness  of  the  Gren- 
tiles  of  which  St  Paul  speaks  as  coincident  in  time  with 
the  recovery  of  the  Jews,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  the  effect 
of  their  conversion.  ^'  Have  they  stumbled  that  they  should 
fall?"  saifh  the  apostle,  speaking  of  the  natural  Israd; 
*'  God  forbid :  but  rather,  through  their  fall,  salvation  is 
come  unto  the  Grentiles,  for  to  provoke  them  to  emulation. 
Now,  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
their  loss  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  thdr' 
fulness  ?  For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  recoD- 
oiling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  l>e, 
but  life  from  the  dead?"  In  these  texts,  the  apostle 
clearly  lays  out  this  order  of  the  business,  in  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  world  to  Christ :  First,  the  rejection  du^e 
unbelieving  Jews:  then,  the  first  caU  of  the  Gentiles :' the^ 
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lecovery  of  the  Jews,  after  a  long  season  of  obstinacy  and 
blindness,  at  last  provoked  to  emulation,  brought  to  a  right 
understabding  of  God's  dispensations,  by  that  very^call 
which  hitherto  has  been  one  of  their  stumbling-blocks  : 
,  and  lastly,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
a  prodigious  influx  from  the  Gentile  nations  yet  uncon- 
verted, and  immersed  in  the  darkness  and  corruptions  of 
idolatry ;  which  make  little  less  than  two-thirds,  not  of  the 
civilized,  but  of  the  inhabited  world.  The  churches  of 
this  new  conversion  seem  to  be  the  virgins,  the  quel's 
bridemaids,  in  the  nuptial  procession. 

In  the  next  verse  (the  sixteenth)  the  Psalmist  again 
addresses  the  queen. 

^'Tliy  children  sball  be  in  the  place  of  thy  fiithen ; 
Hion  shalt  make  them  princes  in  all  the  earth.** 

Thy  children  shall  be  what  thy  fathers  were,  God's  pecu- 
liar people ;  and  shall  hold  a  distinguished  rank  and  cha- 
racter in  the  earth. 

The  Psalmist  closes  his  divine  song  with  a  distich  set- 
tmg  forth  the  design,  and  predicting  the  effect,  of  his  own 
performance : 

"  I  will  perpetnate  the  remembrance  of  thy  name  to  all  generations  i 
Insomuch  that  the  peoples  shall  praise  thee  for  ever.*' 

By  inditing  this  marriage-song,  he  hoped  to  be  the  means 
of  celebrating  the  Redeemer's  name  from  age  to  age,  and 
of  inciting  the  nations  of  the  world  to  join  in  his  praise. 
The  event  has  not  disappointed  the  holy  prophet's  expecta- 
tion. His  composition  has  been  the  delight  of  the  congre- 
gations of  the  faithful  for  little  less  than  three  thousand 
years.  For  one  thousand  and  forty,  it  was  a  means  of 
keeping  alive  in  the  synagogue  the  hope  of  the  Redeemer 
to  come:  for  eighteen  hundred  since,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  perpetuating  in  Christian  congregations  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  what  has  been  done,  anxious  attention  to 
what  is  doing,  and  of  the  cheering  hope  of  the  second 
cotting  of  our  Lord,  who  surely  cometh  to  turn  away 
'  ungodliness  from  Jacob,  and  to  set  up  a  standard  to  the 
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nations  which  yet  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 
*'  lie  that  witnesseth  these  things  saith,  Behold,  I  come 
quickly.  Aud  the  Spirit  saith,  Come ;  and  the  bride  saith^ 
Come ;  and  let  every  one  that  heareth  say,  Amen.  Even 
so.    Come,  Lord  Jesus  !*' 


SERMON    VIII. 

This  ift  he  that  came  by  water  and  bloody  even  Jesus  Christ ; — not 
by  water  only,  bnt  by  water  and  blood. — I  John  v.  9. 

For  the  surer  interpretation  of  these  words,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  sacred* book  in 
which  we  find  them  written,  and  to  consider  the  subject 
matter  of  the  whole,  but  more  particularly  of  the  two  last 
chapters. 

The  book  goes  under  the  title  of  The  General  Epistle 
of  St.  John.     But  in  the  composition  of  it,  naiTowly  in- 
spected, nothing  is  to  be  found  of  the  epistolary  form.     It 
is  not  inscribed  either  to  any  individual,  like  St.  Paul's  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  or  the  second  of  the  two  which  follow 
it,  "  to  the  well-beloved  Gains," — nor  to  any  particular 
church,  like  St.  Paul's  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Corinth, 
Ephesus,  and  others, — nor  to  the  faithful  of  any  particular 
region,  like  St.  Peter's  first  epistle  '^  to  the  strangers  scat- 
tered throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bythynia,"— nor  to  any  principal  branch  of  the  Christian 
church,  like  St.  Paul's  to  the  Hebrews, — nor  to  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  general,  like  the  second  of  St  Peter's,  '^  to 
them  that  had  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  him,"  and 
like  St.  Jude's,  '^  to  them  that  are  sancti6ed  by  God  the 
Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  called/'     It 
bears  no  such  inscription.     It  begins  without  salutation^ 
and  ends  without  benediction.     It  is  true,  the  writer  somer 
times  speaks,  but  without  naming  himself  in  the  first  per- 
8on,-^and  addresses  his  reader,  without  naming  him  in  the 
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second.  But  this  colloquial  style  is  very  common  in  all 
writings  of  a  plain  familiar  cast:  instances  of  it  occur  in 
St  John's  gospel ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  distinguishing 
cbaracter  of  epistolary  composition.  It  should  seem,  that 
this  book  hath,  for  no  other  reason,  acquired  the  title  of  an 
epistle,  but  that,  in  the  first  formation  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  was  put  into  the  same  volume  with  the 
didactic  writings  of  the  apostles,  which,  with  this  single 
exception,  are  all  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
didactic  discourse  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity,  both 
in  doctrine  and  practice :  and  whether  we  consider  the 
sublimity  of  its  opening  with  the  fundamental  topics  of 
God*8  perfections,  man  s  depravity,  and  Christ's  propitia- 
tion,— the  perspicuity  with  which  it  propounds  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  our  holy  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  the  proof 
which  it  brings  to  confirm  them ;  whether  we  consider  the 
sanctity  of  its  precepts,  and  the  energy  of  argument  with 
which  they,  are  persuaded  and  enforced, — the  dignified 
simplicity  of  language  in  which  both  doctrine  and  precept 
are  delivered ;  whether  we  regard  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  the  propriety  of  the  style,  or  the  general  spirit  of 
ardent  piety  and  warm  benevolence,  united  with  a  fervid 
zeal,  which  breathes  throughout  the  whole  composition, — 
we  shall  find  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  holy  author 
to  whom  the  constant  tradition  of  the  church  ascribes  it, 
'*the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 

The  particular  subject  of  the  two  last  chapters  is  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  or,  in  St.  John's  own 
words,  of  Christ  s  coming  in  the  flesh.  It  may  seem  that 
I  ought  to  say,  the  two  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and 
the  atonement :  but  if  I  so  said;  though  I  should  not  say 
any  thing  untrue,  I  should  speak  improperly ;  for  the  in- 
carnation of  our  Lord,  and  the  atonement  made  by  him, 
are  hot  two  separate  doctrines :  they  are  one ;  the  doctrine 
of  atonement  being  included  in  that  of  the  incarnation, 
rightly  understood,  and  as  it  is  stated  by  St.  John. 

The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  in  its  whole  amount  is 
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tills :  that  one  of  the  tliree  persons  of  the  Godhead  was 
united  to  a  man,  that  is,  to  a  human  body  and  a  human 
soul,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  expiate  the  guilt 
of  the  whole  human  race,  original  and  actutil,  by  the  merit, 
death,  and  sufferings  of  the  man  so  united  to  the  Grodhead. 
This  atonement  was  the  end  of  the  incarnation,  and  the 
two  articles  Reciprocate :  for  an  incarnation  is  implied  iand 
presupposed  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  the 
necessary  means  in  the  end.  For  if  satisfaction  was  to  be 
made  to  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  men,  by  vicarious 
obedience  and  vicarious  sufferings,  in  such  a  way  (and  in 
no  other  way  it  could  be  consistent  with  divine  wisdom)  as 
might  attach  the  pardoned  offender  to  God  s  service,  upon 
a  principle  of  love  and  gratitude,  it  was  essential  to  this 
plan,  that  God  himself  should  take  a  principal  part  in  idl 
that  his  justice  required  to  be  done  and  suffered,  to  make 
room  for  his  mercy ;  and  the  divine  nature  itself  being  in- 
capable of  suffering,  it  was  necessary  to  the  scheme  of 
pardon,  that  the  Godhead  should  condescend  to  unite  to 
itself  the  nature  capable. 

For  make  the  supposition,  if  you  please^  that  after  thc^ 
fall  of  Adam  another  perfect  man  had  been  created* 
Suppose  that  this  perfect  man  had  fulfilled  all  righteous- 
ness,— that,  like  our  Lord,  he  had  been  exposed  to  temp- 
tations of  Satan  far  more  powerful  than  those  to  which 
our  first  parents  yielded,  and  that,  like  our  Lord,  he  had 
baffled  Satan  in  every  attempt.  Suppose  this  perfect  man 
had  consented  to  offer  up  his  own  life  as  a  ransom  for  other 
lives  forfeited,  and  to  suffer  in  his  own  person  the  utmost 
misery  a  creature  could  be  made  to  suffer,  to  avert  punish- 
ment from  Adam,  and  from  Adam  s  whole  posterity.  The 
life  he  would  have  had  to  offer  would  have  been  but  the 
life  of  one;  the  liv^  forfeited  were  many.  Could  one 
life  be  a  ransom  for  more  than  one?  Could  the  sufferings 
of  one  single  man,  upon  any  principle  upon  which  public 
justice  may  exact  and  accept  vicariotis  punishment,  ex- 
piate the  guilt  of  more  than  one  other  man  ?     Could  it 
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espute  the  apcntacy  of  millions  ?  It  is  true,  that  in  human 
goferaments,  die  punishment  of  a  few  is  sometimes  ac- 
cepted as  a  satisfaction  for  the  offence  of  many ;  as  in 
militaiy  punishments,  when  a  regiment  is  decimated.     But 
tiie  cases  will  bear  no  comparison.    The  regiment  has 
perhaps  deserved  lenity  by  former  good  services,,  which, 
in  die  case  between  God  and  man,  cannot  be  alleged* 
Hie  satisfiftction  of  the  tenth  man  goes  to  no  farther  e&ct 
diaa  a  pardon,  for  the  other  nine,  of  the  single  individual 
crime  that  is  passed.    The  law  remains  in  force,  and  the 
Bine,  who  for  that  time  escape,  continue  subject  to  its  ri- 
goor,  and  still  liable  to  undergo  the  punishment,  if  the 
oflfence  should  be  repeated.    But  such  is  the  exuberance 
oi  mercy  in  man's  redemption,  that  the  expiation  extends 
not  only  to  innumerable  offences  past,  but  to  many  that 
are  yet  to  come.    The  severity  of  the  law-  itself  is  miti- 
gated :  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances  is  blotted  out,  and 
doty  henceforward  is  exacted  upon  a  principle  of  allow- 
ance for  human  frailty.    And  who  will  have  the  folly  or 
the  hardiness  to  say,  that  the  suffering  virtue  of  one  mere 
man  would  have  been  a  sufficient  price  for  such  a  pardon  ? 
It  mnst  be  added,  that  when  human  authority  accepts  an 
inadequate  satisfaction  for  offences  involving  multitudes, 
die  lenity,  in  many  cases,  arising  from  a  policy  founded  on 
a  pmdent  estimation  of  the  imperfection  of  power  in 
human  governments,  which  might  sustain  a  diminution  of 
its  strength  by  the  loss  of  numbers.    But  God  hath  no 
need  of  the  wid^ed  man;  it  would  be  no  diminution  of 
rtrength  to  his  government  if  a  world  should  perish:  it  is 
therefiore  from  pure  msrcj  tiiat  he  ever  spares.    The  dis- 
obedience of  our  first  parents  was  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
fcderacy  with  the  apostate  spjrk  against  the  sovereign 
•atiiority  of  God:   and  if  such  offenders  are  spared  by* 
inch  a  sovereign,  it  must  be  in  a  way  which  shall  unite 
the  perfection  of  mercy  with  the  perfection  of  justice;  for 
Ja  God  mercy  and  justice  must  equally  be  perfect. 
Since,  then«  one  mere  man  could  make  no  expiation  for 
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the  sins  of  myriads,  make,  if  you  please,  another  suppoti* 
tion.  Suppose  an  angel  had  undertaken  for  us, — ^had  de- 
sired to  assume  our  mortal  nature,  and  to  do  and  suffer  for 
us,  what,  done  and  suffered  by  a  man,  we  have  found 
would  have  been  inadequate.  We  shall  then  have  the 
life  of  one  incarnate  angel,  still  a  single  life,  a  ransom  for 
myriads  of  men's  lives  forfeited ;  and  the  merit  and  suffer- 
ings of  one  angel  to  compensate  the  guilt  of  myriads  of 
men,  and  to  be  an  equivalent  for  their  punishment  I 
fear  the  amended  supposition  has  added  little  or  nothing 
to  the  value  of  the  pretended  satisfaction.  Whatever 
reverence  may  be  due  from  man  in  his  present  coodition 
upon  earth  to  the  holy  angels  as  hisT  superiors,  what  are 
they  in  the  sight  of  Gt>d?  They  are  nothing  better  now 
than  the  glorified  saints  in  heaven  will  hereafter  be ;  and 
^*  God' charges  even  his  angels  with  folly,  and  the  heavens^ 
are  not  piire  in  his  sight" 

But  admit,  fhat  either  a  perfect  man,  or  an  incarnate 
angel,  had  been  able  to  pay  the  forfeit  for  us;  and  suppose 
that  the  forfeit  had  been  paid  by  a  person  thus  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  Godhead.  What  efiect  would  have 
been  produced,  by  a  pardon  so  obtained,  in  the  mind .  of 
the  pardoned  offender  ?  Joy,  no  doubt,  for  an  unexpected 
deliverance  from  impending  vengeance, — love  for  the 
person,  man  or  angel,  who  had  wrought  the  deliverance 
—^remorse,  that  his  crimes  had  involved  another's  inno- 
cence in  misery ;  but  certainly  no  attachment  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  Sovereign.  The  deliverer  might  have  been 
loved :  but  .the  Being  whose  justice  exacted  the  satii^M^ 
tion  would  have  remained  the  object  of  mere  fear,  unmizi^ 
with  love,  or  rather  of  fear  mixed  with  aversion.  Pardon 
thus  obtained  never  could  have  inflamed  the  repentant 
sinner's  bosom  with  that  love  of  God  which  alone  can 
qualify  an  intelligent  creature  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Greator*s  presence.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
wonderful  scheme  in  which  mercy  and  truth  are  made  tQ 
kiss  each  other;  when  the  same  God,  who  is  one  person 
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exacts  the  punishmeot,  in  another,  himself,  sustains  it; 
and  thus  makes  his  own  mercy  pay  the  satisfaction  to  his 
own  justice. 

So  essential  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
the  effectual  atonement  of  man  s  guilt  by  the  shedding  of 
hia  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  there  was  of  such 
atonement,  is  the  only  cause  that  can  be  assigned  which 
could  induce  the  Son  of  God  to  stoop  to  be  made  man :  for 
had  the  instruction  of  man,  as  some  have  dreamed,  been  the 
oaly  purpose  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  a  mere  man  might 
have  been  empowered  to  execute  the  whole  business ;  for 
whatever  knowledge  the  mind  of  man  can  be  made  to 
comprehend,  a  man  might  be  made  the  instrument  to 
convey. 

This  inseparable  and  necessary  connexion  wHh  the  doc* 
trine  of  atonement,  constitutes  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  awful  mystery  of  the  incarnation  in  the  Chris- 
tian system,  and  those  avatars  in  the  superstitious  religion 
of  die  Indian  Brahmin,  which  have  been  compared  with 
it,  but  in  which  it  is  profanely  mimicked  rather  than  imi- 
tated.    Yet  the  comparison  is  not  unfounded,  nor  without 
its  use,  if  it  be  conducted  withr  due  reverence  and  circum- 
spection.    In  those  impious,  incoherent  fables,  as  in  all 
the  Pagan  mythology,  and  in  the  very  worst  of  the  Pagan 
riles,  vestiges  are  discernible  of  the  history,  the  revelations, 
and  the  rites  of  the  earliest  of  the  patriarchal  ages ;  and 
thus  the  worst  corruptions  of  idolatry  may  be  brought  to 
besr  an  indirect  testimony  to  the  truth  of  revelation.     But 
wt  must  be  cautious,  that,  in  making  the  comparison,  we 
Biistake  'Uot  a  hideously  distorted  picture  for  a  flattered 
likeaess,— ra  disfigured  for  an  embellished  copy ;   lest  we 
be  inadvertently  and  insensibly  reconciled  to  the  impure 
ind  blasphemous  fictions  of  idolatry, — to  her  obscene  and 
atvage  rites,  as  nothing  worse  than  elegant  adumbrations 
of  ncred  truth  in  significant  allegory.     In  the  numerous 
foecessive  incarnations  of  Veeshnu,  the  Deity  is  embodied 
for  subordinate  and  partial  purposes,  altogether  unworthy 
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of  that  manner  of  interference.  The  incarnation  of  Christ 
was  for  a  purpose  which  God  only  could  accomplish,  and* 
God  himself  could  accomplish  in  no  other  way:  it  was 
for  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  divine  wisdom  could 
alone  contrive, — divine  love  and  almighty  power  could 
alone  effect:  it  was  to  rescue  those  from  endless  misery, 
whom  divine  justice  (which,  because  it  is  mere  and  veiy 
justice,  must  be  inflexible  )  demanded  for  its  victims. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  truth  and  reason  that  St*  Jobn 
sets  forth  this  as  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity ; 
insomuch,  that  he  speaks  of  the  belief  of  this  article  as 
the  accomplishment  of  our  Christian  warfSeu^, — the  attain- 
ment at  least  of  that  faith,  which,  with  certainty,  over- 
cometh  the  world.  *'  This,"  he  says,  "is  the  victory  which 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.".  Then  he  adds, 
"  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  f  ''  Son  of  God,"  i» 
a  title  that  belongs  to  our  Lord  in  his  human  character, 
describing  him  as  that  man  who  became  the  Son  God 
by  union  with  the  Godhead;,  as  "Son  of  man,"  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  title  which  belongs  to  the  eternal  Word, 
describing  that  person  of  the  Godhead  who  was  made 
man  by  uniting  himself  to  the  man  Jesus.  To  believe, 
therefore,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  is  to  believe  that 
he  is  God  himself  incarnate.  This,  the  apostle  says,  is  the 
faith  which  overcometh  the  world, — inspiring  the  Chris- 
tian with  fortitude  to  surmount  the  temptations  of  the  world 
in  whatever  shape  they  may  assail  him.  On  the  other 
"hand,  the  denial  of  this  great  truth,  so  animating  to  the 
believer's  hopes,  he  represents  as  the  beginning  of  that 
apostacy  which  is  to  come  to  its  height  in  the  latter 
ages,  as  one  of  the  characters  of  antichrist.  "Ye  have 
heard,*'  he  says,  "  that  antichrist  shall  come :  even  now 
there  are  many  antichrists.  Who  is  a  liar,  but  he  that 
denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?  He  is  antichrist,  denying 
the  Father  and  the  Son."  And  again,  "  Every  spirit  that 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God ; 
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and  every  spirit  that  confessetb  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God :  and  this  is  that  spirit  of 
antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come,  and 
now  already  is  it  in  the  world."     "The  Christ*'  is  a  name 
properly  alluding  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Redeemer, 
to  his  triple  oflSce  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  by  the 
unction  from  above.     But  in  the  phraseology  of  the  here- 
tics of  the  apostolic  age,  it  was  used  as  a  name  of  that 
Divine  Being  with  whom  we  maintain,  but  they  denied, 
a  onion  of  the  man  Jesus.    To  deny,  therefore,  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  was,  in  their  sense  of  the  word  Christ,  to 
deny  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  or  God  himself  incarnate. 
He  that  denieth  this,  says  the  apostle,  is  a  liar,  and  is 
antichrist     Two  remarkable  sects  of  these  lying  antichrists 
arose  in  the  apostles'  days, — ^the  sect  of  the  Corinthian 
heretics,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour ;  and  the 
sect  of  the  Docetse,  who  denied  his  manhood,  maintaining 
that  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  every  thing  he  appeared  to 
do  and  suflfer  in  it,  was  mere  allusion.     Thus,  both  equally 
denied  the  incarnation :   both  therefore  equally  were  liars 
and  antichrists ;   and  to  give  equal  and  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  lies  of  both,  St.  John  delivers  the  truth  in  these 
terms,  that  '^  Jesus  is  the  Christ  come  in  the  flesh." 

In  my  text,  the  apostle,  having  stated  the  doctrine  in 
the  preceding  verse,  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  irre* 
sistible  evidence  by  which  it  is  confirmed  to  us,  which  he 
opens  most  distinctly,  but  still  in  very  few  comprehensive 
words,  in  the  two  subsequent  verses.  The  evidence  is 
such  as  must  command  the  assent  of  all  who  understand 
the  component  parts  of  it ;  and  these  parts  are  intelligible 
to  all  who  are  well  instructed  in  their  Bibles ;  so  that,  of 
all  evidence,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  most  profound, 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  popular,  and  the  best  calculated 
to  work  a  general  conviction.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  this  evidence  has  been  totally  overlooked  by  those 
who,  with  much  ostentation  of  philological  learning  which 
th^  possessed,  and  of  metaphysical  which  they  possessed 
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iidt,  have  composed  laboured  demofistrati&iis  (as  tbey  pre- 
sume to  call  them)  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, — 
demonstrations  which  have  made,  I  fear,  more  infidels  than 
converts.    The  apostle's  demonstration  proceeds  thus :  — 
In  the  verse  preceding  my  text,  he  states  his  proposition 
(though  not  for  the  first  time),  that  ^'  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God:**  th«n  Ije  adds;   "This  is  he  that  came  by  water 
and  blood,  Jesus  the  Christ; —  not  by  the  water  only,  but 
by  the  water  and  the  blood  ;*"  that  is,  this  is  he  who  in 
the  fulAess  of  the  time  *  is  come,  according  to  the  early 
promise  of  his  coming,  Jesus,  by  water  and  blood,  proved 
to  be  the  Christ;  not  by  the  water  only,  but  by  the  water 
and  the  blood.    That  this  is  the  true  exposition  of  the 
text, — that  the  coming  by  water  and  blood,  as  our  public 
translation  gives  the  passage,  is  coming  with  the  evidence 
of  the  water  and  the  blood,  proving  that  he  was  the  Christ, 
— ^appears  from  the  distinct  explication  which  immediately 
follows  of  the  whole  evidence,  of  which  the  water  and  the 
blood  make  principal  parts.     For  thus  the  apostle  pro- 
ceeds; "  And  the  Spirit  beareth  witness  (or  more  literally, 
the  Spiritis  a  thing  witnessing),  because  the  Spirit  is  truth." 
The  word  spirit  signifies  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  other  extraordinary  endowments,  pre- 
tematurally  conferred  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  not  on 
the  apostles  only,  but  on  believers  in  general  irt  the  apos- 
tolic age.     When  the  word  signifies  the  divine  person, 
the  epithet  holy  is  usually  joindi  with  it.    This  Spirit  is 
a  **  thing  witnessing,"  besides  the  water  and  the  blood, 
because  this  "  Spirit  is  truth."     It  is  the  completion  of  a 
promise.    These  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  consist- 
ing in  an  improvement  of  the* faculties  of  the  mind  for  the 
apprehension  of  divine  truth,  and  in  enlargements  of  its 
command  over  the  bodily  organs  (as  in  the  gift  of  tongues), 
for  the  propagation  of  it,  were  an  evident  completidn  of 
the  promise  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  apostles,  expressly 
in  the  character  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  after  his  return  to 
the  Father,  be  would  send  the  Spirit  to  lead  them  into  all 
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truth.  These  gifts,  therefore,  the  fulfilment  of  that  pro- 
mise, were  the  truth  making  good  the  words ;  which  truth 
prored  the  sincerity  and  veracity  of  the  giver  of  the  pro* 
mise,  and  established  his  pretensions.  Thus  this  Spirit, 
because  it  was  truth,  was  a  thing  bearing  witness  together 
with  the  water  and  the  blood. 

The  apostle  goes  on:  '^  For  there  are  three  which  bear 
record  in  heaven  (that  is,  there  are  three  in  heaven  which 
hear  record),  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  these  three  are  one.'^  And  there  are  three  that  bear 
intoess  in  the  earth,  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 
blood;  and  these  three  agree  in  one." 

I  shall  not  enter  into  ailment  in  defence  of  the  verse 
containing  the  testimony  of  the  three  in  heayen.  It  has, 
indeed,  of  late  years  beasi  brought  under  suspicion ;  and 
the  authenticity  of  it  has  been  given  up  by  men  of  great 
learning  and  unquestioned  piety,  even  among  the  ortho- 
dox. But  I  conceive  that  the  exposition  which  I  shall 
give  of  the  eatite  passage  will  best  vindicate  the  sincerity 
of  the  text  as  it  stands  against  the  exception  of  an  over- 
subtle  criticism  in  these  late  ages,  contradicting  the  ex- 
plicit testimony  of  St  Jerome  that  critical  reviser  of  the 
Latin  version,  in  the  fourth  century,  or,  at  the  latest,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the 
citations  of  still  earlier  fathers. 

"  There  are  three,'*  says  the  apostle  (for  these  I  assume 
as  his  genuine  words),  '^  There  are  three  in  heaven  that 
bear  record, — ^record  to  this  fact,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
— "  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  The 
Father  bare  witness  by  his  own  voice  from  heaven,  twice 
declaring  Jesus  his  beloved  Son ;  first,  after  his  baptism, 
when  he  came  up  out  of  the  river,  and  again  at  the  trans'- 
figuration.  A  third  time  the  Father  bare  witness  when 
he  sent  his  angel  to  Jesus  in  agony  in  the  garden.  The 
eternal  Word  bare  witness  by  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
dwelling  in  Jesus  bodily, — by  that  plenitude  of  strength 
and  power  with  which  he  was  supplied  for  the  perform^ 
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aoce  of  kis  miracles,  and  the  enduraaoe  in  his  ^ii  nod 
mortal  body  of  the  fire  of  the  Father's  wrath.  The  Word 
bare  witness, — perhiq>s  more  indirectly, — still  the  Word 
Iwre  witness,  by  the  preternatural  darimess  which  for  three 
hours  obscured  the  sun,  while  Jesus  hung  in  torment  upoa 
the  cross;  in  the  quaking  of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  opening  of  the  graves,  to  liberate  the  bodies 
of  the  saints  which  a{^ared  in  the  holy  city  after  oor 
Lord's  resurrection;  for  these  extraordinary  convulsions  of 
the  material  world  must  be  ascribed  to  that  power  by  which 
Grod  in  the  b^inning  created  it,  and  still  directs  the 
course  of  it/ — that  is,  to  the  immediate  act  of  the  Word; 
for  ^*  by  him  all  things  were  made,  and  he  upholdeth  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  own  power/*  The  Holy  Ghost 
bare  witness,  l^y  the  acknowledgment  of  the  infimt  Jesus, 
made,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouths 
of  his  servants  and  instruments,  Simeon  and  Anna;  and 
more  directly,  by  his  visible  descent  upon  the  adult  Jesus 
at  his  baptism,  and  upoa  the  apostles  of  Jesus  after  the 
ascension  of  their  Lord.  Thus  the  three  in  heaven  bare 
witness;  and  these  three,  the  apostle  adds,  are  one, — one, 
in  the  uni^  of  a  consentient  testimony ;  for  that  unity  is 
all  that  is  requisite  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostle's  present 
argument.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  he  describes 
the  unity  of  the  testimony  of  the  three  celestial  and  the 
three  terrestrial  witnesses  in  different  terms,— I  conceive 
for  this  reason, — of  the  latter  more  could  Hot  be  said  with 
truth  than  that  they  ^\  agree  in  one;"  for  they  are  not  one 
in  nature  and  substance :  but  the  three  in  heaven  being 
in  substance  and  in  nature  one,  he  asserts  the  agreement  of 
their  testimony  in  terms  which  predicate  their  substantial 
unity,  in  which  the  consent  of  testimony  is  necessarily 
included;  lest,  if  he  applied  no  higher  phrase  to  them  than 
to  the  terrestrial  witnesses,  be  might  seem  tacitly  to  qualify 
and  lower  his  own  doctrine.  He  goes  on:  *^  And  there 
are  three  in  earth  that  bear  witness, — the  spirit,  and  the 
vrater,  and  the  blood;  and  these  three  agree  in  one." 
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Having  thus  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  evidence,  the 
iposde  closes  this  part  of  his  argument  with  these  words: 
'* This  is  the  witness  of  God;"  that  is,  this  testimony, 
made  iqp  of  six  severed  parts,  the  witness  of  three  witnesses 
in  heaven,  and  the  witness  of  three  witnesses  in  earth, — 
this,  taken  altogether,  is  **  the  witness  of  God  which  he 
bath  testi^ed  of  his  Son." 

The  Spirit  here,  in  the  eighth  verse,  as  well  as  in  my  text, 
is  evidently  to  be  understood  of  the  gifts  pretematurally 
conferred  upon  believers.  But  what  is  the  water,  and 
what  is  the  blood,  produced  as  two  other  terrestrial  wit- 
nesses ?  What  is  thdr  deposition,  and  what  is  its  effect 
and  amount? 

No  one  who  recollects  the  circumstances  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, as  Aey  are  detailed  in  St  John's  gospel,  can,  for  a 
moment,  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  water  and  the  blood 
meolioQed  here  as  witnesses,  are  the  water  and  the  blood 
which  issued  from  the  Redeemer's  side,  when  his  body, 
sheady  dead,  was  pierced  by  a  soldier  with  a  spear.  But 
how  were  these  witnesses,  and  what  did  they  attest?  First, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  stream,  not  of  blood  alone,  but 
of  water  with  the  blood,  was  something  preternatural  and 
miraculous ;  for  St  John  dwells  upon  it  with  earnest  re- 
iterated asservation,  as  a  thing  so  wonderful  that  the  ex- 
plicit testimony  of  an  eye-witness  was  requisite  to  make 
it  credible,  and  yet  of  great  importance  to  be  accredited, 
as  a  main  foundation  of  faith.  '^  One  of  the  soldiers,"  the 
Evangelist  saith,  ''  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  forth- 
with came  thereout  blood  and  water.  And  he  that  saw 
it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true,  and  he  knoweth  that 
he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe."  When  a  man  ac- 
companies the  assertion  of  a  fact  with  this  dedaration, 
that  he  was  an  eye-witness, — ^that  what  he  asserts  he  him- 
self believes  to  be  tnie, — ^that  he  was  under  no  deception 
at  the  time, — ^that  he  not  only  believes,  but  knows  the 
iact  to  be  true,  from  the  certain  information  of  his  own 
senseS) — that  he  is  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  others,  that  it 
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should  be  believed, — he  certainly  speaks  of  something 
extraordinary  and  bard  to  be  believed,  and  yet,  in  his  judg- 
ment, of  great  importance.  The  piercing  of  our  Savioar^s 
«ide  with  a  spear,  and  the  not  breaking  of  his  legs,  though 
that  piece  of  cruelty  was  usually  practised  among  the 
Romans  in  the  execution  of  that  horrible  punishment, 
which  it  was  our  Lord  s  lot  to  undei^o,  had  b^en  fincts  of 
great  importance,  though  nothing  had  issued  from  the 
wound ;  because,  as  the  Evangelist  observe,  they  were 
the  completion  of  two  very  remarkable  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Messiali's  sufferings.  But  there  was  nothing 
in  either,  in  the  doing  of  the  one,  or  the  not  doing  of  the 
other,  so  much  out  of  the  common  course  as  to  be  difficult 
of  belief.  The  streaming  of  the  blood  from  a  wound  in 
a  body  so  lately  dead,  that  the  blood  might  well  be  si^ 
posed  to  be  yet  fluid,  would  have  been  nothino:  remarkable. 
The  extraordinary  circumstance  must  have  been,  the  flow- 
ing of  the  water  with  the  bloods  Some  men  of  learning 
have  imagined,  that  the  water  which  issued  in  this  instance 
with  the  blood,  was  the  fluid  with  which  the  heart  in  its 
natural  situation  in  the  human  body  is  surrounded.  This, 
chemists  perhaps  may  class  among  the  watery  fluids ; 
being  neither  viscous  like  an  oil,  nor  inflammable  like  spi- 
rits, nor  elastic  or  volatile  like  an  air  or  ether:  it  difiiers, 
however,  remarkably  from  plain  water,  as  anatomists  as- 
sert, in  the  colour  and  other  qualities :  and  that  this  fluid 
should  issue  with  the  blood  of  the  heart,  when  a  sharp 
weapon  had  divided  the  membranes  which  enclose  it,  as 
the  spear  must  have  done  before  it  r^ched  the  heart,  had 
been  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  that  blood  by  itself 
should  have  issued  at  a  wound  in  any  other  part.  Besides, 
in  the  detail  of  a  fact,  narrated  with  So  much  earnestness 
to  gain  belief,  the  Evangelist  must  be  supposed  to  speak 
with  the  most  scrupulous  precision,  and  to  call  every  thing 
by  its  name.  The  water,  therefore,  which  he  says  he  saw 
streaming  from  the  wound,  was  as  truly  water  as  the  blood 
was  blood ;  the  pure  element  of  Water, — ^transparent,  co- 
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lonrless,  insipid,  inodorous  water.  And  here  is  the  mira- 
cle, that  pure  welter,  instead  of  the  fluid  of  the  pericar- 
dinm  in  its  natural  state,  should  have  issued  with  the 
blood  from  a  wound  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  This  pure 
water  and  the  blood  coming  forth  together,  are  two  of  the 
Aree  terrestrial  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  so  efficacious, 
in  St.  John's  judgment,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith. 

Bnt  how  do  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that 
Ae  crucified  Jesus  was  the  Christ?  Water  and  blood  were 
Ae  indispensable  instruments  of  cleansing  and  expiation  in 
all  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of  the  law.  **  Almost  all 
Aings,"  saith  St.  Paul,  **  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood ; 
ind  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  ho  remission." 
But  the  purgation  was  not  by  blood  only,  but  by  blood 
and  water;  for  the  same  apostle  says,  ''When  Moses  had 
qioken  every  precept  to  all  the  people,  according  to  the 
law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water, 
and  sprinkled  both  the  book  and  all  the  people.^  All  the 
cleansings  and  expiations  of  the  law,  by  water  and  animal 
blood,  were  typical  of  the  real  cleansing  of  the  conscience 
by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  the  expiation  of  real  guilt 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  s'.ied  upon  the  cross,  and  virtually 
taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper. 
The  flowing  therefore,  of  this  water  and  this  blood  im- 
mediately upon  our  Lord's  death,  from  the  wound  opened 
in  his  side,  was  a  notification  to  the  surrounding  multi- 
tades,  though  at  the  time  understood  by  few,  that  the  real 
expiation  was  now  complete,  and  the  cleansing  fount  set 
open.  O  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  goodness  and  seve- 
rity of  God !  It  is  the  ninth  hour,  and  Jesiis,  strong  to 
the  last  in  suffering,  commending  his  spirit  to  the  Father, 
exclaims  with  a  loud  voice,  that  "  It  is  finished !"  bows  his 
anointed  head,  and  renders  up  the  ghost.  Nature  is  con- 
vulsed !  Earth  trembles !  The  sanctuary,  that  type  of  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  is  suddenly  and  forcibly  thrown  open  ! 
The  tombs  are  burst !  Jesus  hangs  upon  the  cross  a  corpse  f 
And,  lo,  the  fountain  which,  according  to  the  prophet^  was 
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tbis  day  to  be  set  open  for  sin  and  for  pollution,  is  seen 
suddenly  springing  from  his  wound  ? — ^Who,  contemplating 
only  in  imagination  the  mysterious,  awful  scene,  exclaims 
not  with  the  centurion,  ^*  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God;" 
— truly  he  was  the  Christ? 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  water  and 
the  blood,  together  with  the  spirit,  are  witnesses  upon 
earth,  to  establish  the  fiiith  which  overcometh  the  world. 
Much  remains  untouched;  but  the  time  forbids  me  to 
proceed.  One  thmg  only  I  must  add, — ^that  the  fisuth 
which  overcometh  the  world  consists  not  in  the  involon* 
tary  assent  of  the  mind  to  historical  evidence,  nor  in  it^ 
assent,  perhaps  still  more  involuntary,  to  the  conclusioiis 
of  ailment  from  facts  proved  and  admitted.  All  this 
knowledge  and  all  this  understanding,  the  devils  possesty 
yet  have  not  faith;  and,  believing  without  faith,  they 
tremble.  Faith  is  not  merely  a  speculative,  but  a  practi* 
cal  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ, — an  effort  and 
motion  of  the  mind  toward  Grod,  when  the  sinner,  convinced 
of  sin,  accepts  with  thankfulness  the  proffered  terms  of 
pardon ;  and,  in  humble  confidence,  applying  individually 
to  self  the  benefit  of  the  general  atonement,  in  the  elevated 
language  of  a  venerable  father  of  the  church,  drinks  of  the 
stream  which  flows  from  the  Redeemer's  wounded  side. 
The  effect  is,  that,  in  a  little,  he  is  filled  with  that  perfect 
love  of  God  which  casteth  out  fear, — he  cleaves  to  God 
with  the  entire  affection  of  the  soul.  And  from  this  active^ 
lively  faith,  overcoming  the  world,  subduing  carnal  self,  all 
these  good  works  do  necessarily  spring,  which  God  hadi 
before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them. 
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SERMON    IX. 


nt  Sfiirit  of  tke  Lend,  it  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  mp  to 
pmch  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
kiarted,  to  preach  deliyeranoe  to  the  captives^  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  thtt  VBa^, — to  set  at  Hbettj  them  that  are  braisedi— 4o  preach  the 
aweplahliiyeag  of  the  Lord.^*^LuKB  it.  18, 19. 

It  was,  as  it  should  seem,  upon  our  Saviour^s  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  the  residence  of 
Us  fiunily,  in  die  character  of  a  public  teacher,  that,  to  the 
sitanishment  of  that  assembly,  where  he  was  known  only 
as  the  carpenter's  son,  he  applied  to  himself  that  remark- 
dUe  passage  of  Isaiah  which  the  evangelist  recites  in  the 
woids  of  my  text    ^'  This  day,"  said  our  Lord,  ^^  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."    The  phrase  '^  this  day,'' 
is  WfQtf  I  think,  to  be  understood  of  that  particular  sabbath- 
day  upon  which  he  undertook  to  expound  this  prophetic 
lett  to  the  men  of  Nazareth ;  nor  ^^  your  ears,"  of  the  ears 
of  the  individual  congregation  assembled  at  the  time  within 
die  walls  of  that  particular  synagogue.    The  expressions 
tie  to  be  taken  according  to  the  usual  latitude  of  common 
speech, — ^'  this  day,"  for  the  whole  time  of  our  Lord's 
ippearance  in  the  flesh,  or  at  least  for  the  whole  season  of 
Us  public  mimstry ;  and  ^^  your  ears,"  for  the  ear9  of  all 
you  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  who  now  hear  my 
doctrine  and  see  my  miracles.    Our  Lord  affirms,  that  in 
Us  woiks,  and  in  his  daily  preaching,  his  countaymen 
might  discern  the  full  completion  of  this  prophetic  text, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  the  person  upon  whom  the  Spirit  of 
Jdbovah  was — ^whom  Jehovah  hsid  anointed  ^^to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor" — whom  Jehovah  had  sent*'  to 
heal  die  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
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tives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, — to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,  and  to  preach  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord/' 

None  but  an  inattentive  reader  of  the  Bible  can  suppose 
that  these  words  were  spoken  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  of  him- 
self. Isaiah  had  a  portion,  without  doubt,  but  a  portimi 
only,  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  In  any  sense  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  was  upon  the  prophet,'  it  was  more  emi-* 
nently  upon  him  who  received  it  not  by  measure*  The 
prophet  Isaiah  restored  not,  that  we  know,  any  blind  man 
to  his  sight, — ^he  delivered  no  captive  from  his  chaiik  He 
predicted  indeed  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  the  Bab^r^ 
Ionian  capti  vi^, — ^their  final  restoration  from  tiieir  pmant 
dispersion,  and  the  restoration  of  man  from  the  worae-eap^ 
tivity  of  sin :  but  he  nevn  took  upon  him  to  proclaim  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  season  of  liberation,  which  i» 
the  thing  properly  implied  in  the  phrase  of  **  presxhing 
ddiverance  to  the  captives."  To  the  broken-hearted  he 
administered  no  other  balm  than  the  distant  hope  of  one 
who,  in  future  times,  should  bear  their  sorrows ;  nor  were 
the  poor  of  his  own  time  particularly  interested  in  his 
preaching.  The  characters,  therefore,-  which  the  speaikut 
seems  to  assume  in  this  prophetic  text,  are  of  two  kind% 
-"— such  as  are  in  no  sense  answered  by  any  known  cir- 
cumstance  in  the  life  and  character  of  Isaiah,  or  of  any 
other  personage  of  the  ancient  Jewish  history,  but  in  every 
sense,  literal  and  figurative,  of  which  the  terms  are  capaUe^ 
apply  to  Christ;  and  such  as  tnight,  in  some  degree,  be 
answn^  in  the  prophet's  chamctsr,  but  not  otherwise  than 
as  his  office  bore  a  subordinate  relation  to  Christ's  officii^ 
and  his  predictions  to  Christ's  preaching.  It  is  a  thii^ 
well  known  to  all  who  have  been  conversant  in  Isaiah's 
writii^[8,  that  many  of  his  prophecies  are  conceived  in  the 
form  of  dramatic  dialogues,  in  which  the  usual  persons  ef 
the  sacred  piece  are  God  the  Father,  the  Messial^  liie 
prophet  himself,  and  a  chorus  of  the  faithful :  but  it  is 
left  to  the  reader  to  discover,  by  the  matter  spoken,  how 
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Dumy  of  these  speakers  are  introduced,  and  to  whieb 
speaker  each  part  of  the  discourse  belongfi/.  It  had  been 
reasonable  therefore  to  suppose,  that  this,  like  many  other 
pasages,  is  delivered  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  had 
our  Lords  authori^  been  wanting  for  the  application  of 
the  prophecy  to  himself.  Following  the  express  authority 
of  our  Lord,  in  the  application  of  this  prophecy  to  him,  we 
might  have  spared  the  use  of  any  other  argument,  were  it 
not  that  a  new  form  of  infidelity  of  late  hath  reared  its 
bideous  head,  which,  carrying  on  an  impious  opposition 
to  die  geeuiiie  faith,  under  the  pretence  of  reformation,  in 
in  affiscted  zeal  to  purge  the  Christian  doctrine  of  I  know 
Dot  what  oorruptions,  and  to  restore  our  creed  to  what  it 
JK^ds  forth  as  the  primitive  standard, — under  that  infatua- 
tian  which,  by  the  just  judgment  of  Gk)d,  ever  clings  to 
sdf^ifficieot  folly,  pretends  to  have  discovered  inaccura- 
cies in  our  Lord's  own  doctrine,  and  scruples  not  to  pro* 
DOQDoe  him,  not  merely  a  man,  but  a  man  peccable  and 
Ulible  in  that  degree  as  to  have  misquoted  and  misapplied 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  In  this  instance  our 
great  Lord  and  Master  defies  the  profane  censures  of  the 
doctors  of  that  impious  school.  This  text,  referred  to  its 
original  place  in  die  book  of  Isaiah,  is  evidently  the  open- 
iog  of  a  prophetic  dialogue;  and  in  the  particulars  of  the 
character  described  in  it,  it  carries  its  own  internal  evidence 
of  ill  necessary  reference  to  our  Lord,  and  justifies  his  ^- 
plicalSoa  of  it  to  himself,  as  will  farther  appear  from  a 
moie  particular  exposition. 

"*  The  Spurit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,"  or  ''  over  me.'* 
Tbe  flocpression  implies  a  superiority  and  control  of  the 
Difine  Spirit, — the  Spirit's  government  and  guidance 
of  tbe  man,  and  the  man's  entire  submission,  in  the  pro- 
Mation  of  &e  work  he  had  in  hand,  to  the  Spirit's  di- 
iMieiw 

^The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
aoQiBted  me.''  Under  the  law,  tbe  three  great  offices  of 
prophety  priest,  and  king,  were  conferred  by  the  ceremony 
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of  anointing  the  person.  The  unction  of  our  Lord  was  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  him  at  his  baptism.  This 
was  analogous  to  the  ceremony  of  anointing,  as  it  was  a 
mark  publicly  exhibited,  **  that  God  had  anointed  him,** 
to  use  St.  Peter*s  expression,  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  power." 
^  It  will  seem  nothing  strange  that  Jesus,  who  was  him- 
W  self  God,  should  derive  authority  from  the  unction  of  Uiat 
Spirit  which,  upon  other  occasions,  he  is  said  to  ^ye,  and 
that  he  should  be  under  the  Spirit's  direction,  if  it  be  re- 
membered that  our  Lord  was  as  truly  man  as  he  was  truly 
Gcki,— that  neither  of  the  two  natures  was  absorbed  in  the 
other,  but  both  remained  in  themselves  perfect,  notwith- 
standing the  union  of  the  two  in  one  person.  The  Divine 
Word,  to  which  the  humanity  was  united,  was  not,  as  some 
ancient  heretics  imagined,  instead  of  a  soul  to  inform  the 
body  of  the  man ;  for  this  could  not  have  been  without  a 
diminution  of  the  divinity,  which,  upon  this  supposition, 
must  have  become  obnoxious  to  all  the  perturbations  of 
the  human  soul, — to  the  passions  of  grief,  fear,  anger,  pity, 
joy,  hope,  and  disappointment, — ^to  all  which  our  Lord, 
without  sin,  was  liable.  The  human  nature  in  our  Lord 
was  complete  in  both  its  parts,  consisting  of  a  body  and  a 
rational  soul.  The  rational  soul  of  our  Lord*s  human  na- 
ture was  a  distinct  thing  from  the  principle  of  divinity  to 
which  it  was  united ;  and  being  so  distinct,  like  the  souls 
of  other  men,  it  owed  the  right  use  of  its  faculties,  in  the 
exercise  t>f  them  upon  religious  subjects,  and  its  uncoCf  4 
rupted  rectitude  of  will,  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit' 
of  God.  Jesus,  indeed,  '^  was  anointed  with  this  holy  oil 
above  his  fellows,"  inasmuch  as  the  intercourse  was  unin- 
terrupted^ — the  illumination  by  infinite  degrees  more  full, 
and  the  consent  and  submission,  on  the  part  of  the  man, 
more  perfect  than  in  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam ;  insomuch 
that  he  alone,  of  all  the  human  race,  by  the  strength  and 
light  imparted  from  above,  was  exempt  from  sin,  and  ren- 
dered superior  to  temptation.     To  him  the  Spirit  was  g^ven 
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not  by  measure.  The  unmeasured  cITusion  of  t)io  Spirit'^ 
into  the  Redeemer  s  soul,  was  not  the  means,  but  the  effect, 
of  its  union  to  the  second  person  of  tlie  Godhead.  A 
union  of  which  this  had  been  the  means,  had  differed  only 
^  in  degree  from  that  which  is,  in  some  degree,  the  privilege 
of  every  true  believer, — whicli,  in  an  eminent  degree,  was 
the  privilege  of  the  apostles,  who,  by  the  visible  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  4k 
were,  in  some  sort,  like  their  Lord,  anointed  with  the 
unction  from  on  high,  .^ut  in  him  the  natures  were  united, 
and  the  uninterrupted  perfect  commerce  of  his  human  soul 
with  the  Divine  Spirit)  was  the  effect  and  the  privilege  of 
that  mysterious  conjunction. 

**  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
aoointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel."  To  preach  thq  gog* 
pel. — ^The  original  word,  which  is  expressed  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bibles  by  the  word  ^'  gospel,"  signifies  good  news,  a 
joyful  message,  or  glad-tidings ;  and  our  English  word 
"  gospel,"  traced  to  its  original  in  the  Teutonic  language, 
is  found  to  convey  precisely  the  same  import,  being  a  com- 
pound of  two  words,  an  adjective  signifying  good,  and  a 
substantive  which  signifies  a  tale,  message,  or  declaration. 
But  as  this  signification  afttfe  English  word,  by  the  gene- 
lal  neglect  of  the  parent  language,  is  pretty  much  forgotten, 
or  remembered  only  among  the  learned,  it  may  give  per- 
spicuity to  the  text,  if  for  the  single  word  "  gospel,"  we 
substitute  the  two  words  ^'  glad-tidings."  '^  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
^Tglad-tidings  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  ^iverance  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,— to  set  at  liberty  them 
tbat  are  bruised, — to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord." 

Our  blessed  Lord,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  restored 
the  sight  of  the  corporeal  eye  to  many  who  were  literally 
blind.  By  his  milraculous  assistance  in  various  instances 
of  worldly  affliction,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human 
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'aia,  he  literacy  healed  the  broken-hearti  as  in  the  instance 
of  Jairus,  whose  breathless  daughter  he  revived — of  the 
widow  of  Nain,  whose  son  he  restored  to  her  from  the 
coffin — of  the  family  of  Lazaras,  whom  he  raised  ftom  the   . 
grave — of  theSyrpphoenician  woman,  whose  young  daugh"  m 
ter  he  rescued  from  possession — and  of  many  other  suf-  ^ 
fererSy  whose  several  cases  time  would  fail  me  to  recount 
V  We  read  not,  however,  that,  during  his  life  on  earth,  he 
literally  opened  the  doors  of  any  earthly  prison,   for  the 
enlai^ment  of  the  captive,  or  thatftn  any  instance,  he  lite- 
rally released  the  slave  or  the  convict  from  the  burden  of 
the  galling  chain.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  all  these 
expressions  of  ^'  the  poor,  the  broken-hearted,  the  captive, 
the  blind,  and  the  bruised,"  carry  something  of  a  mystic 
mfeaning,  denoting  moral  disorders  and  defi^ncies  under 
the  image  of  natural  calamities  and  impeitections ;  and 
that  the  various  benefits  of  redemption  are  described  under 
the  notion  of  remedies  applied  to  those  natural  afflictions 
and  distempers.     In  this  figurative  sense,  the  poor  are  not 
those  who  are  destitute  of  this  world's  riches,  but  those 
who,  before  our  Lord's  appearance  in  the  flesh,  wejre  poor 
in  religious  treasure,  without  any  clear  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  of  their  own  duty  1i4i^  cmd  of  their  hope  here- 
after, — ^the  whole  heathen  world,  destitute  of  the  light  of 
rerelaticm.    To  them  our  Lord  preached  the  glad-tidings 
of  life  and  immortality.    The  broken-hearted  are  sinners, 
not  hardened  in  their  sins,  biit.  desponding  under  a  sense 
of  guilt,  without  a  hope  of  expiation.  ,  These  brdcfin-^ 
hearts  the  Redeemer  l^e^S^by  making  the  atonemaitfl 
and  by  declaring  the  meaw]&d  Uie  terms  of  reconeiliik^ 
f  ion.    The  captives  are  they  who  were  in  bondage  to  thie  - 
law  of -sin,  domineering'  in  their  members,  and  overpow- 
ering the  will  of  the  conscience  and  the  rational  fkcalty. 
The  blind  are  (he  devout  but  erring  Jews  of  our  Lord's 
days,  blind  to  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  symbols  of  their 
ritual  law.    The  bruised  are  the  same  J^«»  bruiaed  in 
#eir  consciences  bgrthe  galKng  fetters  of  a^Kgion  of  ex*- 


t^roal  ordiaancesi  whom  our  Lord  released  by  tSTpromuU 
gttion  of  his  perfect  law  of  liberty.  But  notwithstanding 
dial  the  expressions  in  my  text  may  easily  bear,  and  in  the 
L  rotention  of  the  inspiring  Spirit,  certainly,  I  think,  involved 
I  diis  mystic  meaning ;  yet  since  the  prophecy,  in  some  of 
diese  particulars,  had  a  literal  accomplishment  in  our 
Lords  miracles,  the  literal  meaning  is,  by  no  means  to  be 
excluded.  Indeed,  when  of  both  meanings  of  a  prophet  s 
phrase,  the  literal  and  the  figurative,  either  seems  clearly 
and  equally  admissible,  the  true  rule  of  interpretation  seems, 
to  be,  that  the  phrase  is  to  be. understood:  in  both*  This 
seems  a  clear  conclusion  from  the  very  nature  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  which,  for  the  ipost.part,  were  actions  distinctly 
symbolical  of  one  or  other  of  the  spiritual*  benefits  of  the 
redemption :  as  such,  they  were  literal  completions  of  the, 
piophcicies,  taking  the  place^  as  jt  .were,  of  the  prophecies 
so  completed,  pointing  to  another  latent  meaning,  and  to 
a  higher  completion,  and  thus  forming  a  strict  and  won* 
darM  union  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
phetic language. 

This  text  is  not  the  only  passage  in  the  prophetic  writ*, 
ings,  in  which  the  preaching  of  glad-tidings  to  the  poor  is^ 
mentioned  as  a  principal  branch  of  the  Messiah's  office. 
That,  iathe  exposition' of  these  prophecies,  the  figurative 
sense^f  the  exprestton  is  itf>t  to  exclude  the  Uteral,  is%vi-! 
detft  fiom  thir  G0Qtt|^»tion>  that  the  discoveries  of  the 
u  ChnMiaD  revsiatftQimM  iiK  fieict,  emphatically  glad-tidiil^ 
'^  '^'  ^  poor,  in  lihtS^HSiOal  acceptation  of  the  word, — to 
rwho  are  dettitute  of  worldly  riches.  To  those  who, 
dieir  pr4#t  condition,  might  be  likely  to  think 
|(;rw|eii  ^jiheir  Maker, — to  doubt  whether 
existed  lor.  any.  other  purpose,  than  to  minister  to  the 
ousreajoymeBts  of  the  higher.  ;aa.ks  of  societyi^  by 
^iiWWerity^jQf  their  own  toil,--;to  pei»ofis'  in  thi&tow  con- 
-  "^li^  aiMl.uiid&r  Uiese.glooniy  apprehensions,  was  it  not 
[4idiilgA|  bo  tt>i4  that  they  had  a  hope,  beyond  the 
nfidels  explmtioD^  of.  a  perpetual  cessation  of  sorrow  in 
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the  grav^— hope  of  a  day,  when  all  shall  rise,  to  meet 
before  the  common  Lord,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one 
with  another ! — Ti^hen,  without  regard  to  the  distinctions 
of  this  transitory  life,  each  man  shall  receive  his  proper 
portion  of  honour  or  shame,  enjoyment  or  misery,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  his  moral  and  religious  worth ! — ^that 
he  whose  humble  station  excluded  him,  in  this  life,  from  the 
society  and  the  pleasures  of  the  great  (now  fallen  from  their 
greatness),  shall  become  the  companion  and  the  fellow  of 
angels  and  of  glorified  saints !  shall  stand  for  ever  in  the 
presence  of  his  Redeemer  and  his  God,  and  partake  of  the 
pleasures  which  are  at  God's  right  hand ! 

Again,  the  discoveries  of  Christianity  were  made  in  a 
manner  the  most  suited  to  popular  apprehension ;  and,  for 
that  reason,  they  were  emphatically  glad-tidings  to  the  poor. 
Its  duties  are  not  delivered  in  a  sjrstem  built  on  abstract 
notions  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,-— of  the  useful  and 
the  fair, — notions  not  void  of  truth,  but  intelligible  only  to 
minds  highly  improved  by  long  habits  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion. In  the  gospel,  the  duties  of  man  are  laid  down  in 
short,  perspicuous,  comprehensive  precepts,  delivered  as 
the  commands  of  God,  under  the  awful  sanctions  of  eternal 
rewards  and  punishments.  The  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
i^velation  are  not  encumbered  with  a  long  traia  of  argu- 
meffiative  proof,  which .  is  apt  to  beifilder  the  vulgar,  no 
le^  than  it  gratifies  the  learned ;  they^-are  propounded  to 
the  faith  of  all,  upon  the  authority  tfifn  teacher  who  came  ! 
down  from  heaven,  ''to  speak ^whaV he  knew,  and. testify^  / 
what  he  halP*seeri."  Jf  '   ^ 

Again,,  die  poor  are  they  on  Whom  the  CSiristian  doctrine.  V 
•  would  mb^  readily  take  ej|ect.^'  Christ'^  atonement,  it  is  v 
thie,  hath  been  made  for  all.  llie  bencfitr  of  redemption  T 
are  no  less  common  fqall  ranks  of  society  thanto  dl  nie^ons  /^ 
of  the  world;'  and  upon  thb  gfround,  the  first  Aiews  of -tiie  ; 
*  Saviour's  Jbirth  was  jtistly  called,  by  the' angefe  who  jip^'' 
claimed  it,  ''glad-tidings  df  great  joy.  whic^^Kibld  be  to*' 
all  people."    Every  situation  of  life  h$th  iO^roper  temp-' ' 
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tations  and  its  proper  duties;  and,  with.theaids  which  the 
gospel  offers,  the  temptations  of  all  situations  are  equally 
aurmountabley  and  the  duties  equally  within  the  power  of 
the  believer  8  improved  strength.  It  were  a  derogation  from 
the  greatness  of  our  Lord's  work,  to  suppose,  that  with  an 
equal  strength  of  religious  principle  once  formed,  the  attain- 
ment of  salvation  should  be  more  precarious  in  any  one  rank 
otlife  than  in  another.     But  if  we  consider  the  different 
neks  of  men,  not  as  equally  religious,  but  as  equally  with^ 
,iOat  religion,  which  was  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  wc^d 
when  Christianity  made  its  first  appearance,  the  poor  were 
the  class  of  men  among  whom  the  new  doctrine  was  likely 
to  be,  and  actually  was^  in  the  first  instance,  the  most  efii- 
cacious.     The  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  gratifications 
they  afford,  are  too  apt^-i^pieQ  their  evil  tendency  is  not  op- 
posed by  a  principle  of  religion^  ta  beget  that  friendship 
for  tl^  world  which  is  enmity  with  God.  The  poor,  on  the 
other  hand,  excluded  from  the  hope  of  worldly  pleasure, 
were  likely  to  listen  with  the  more  attention  to.  the  promise 
of  a  distant  happiness;,  and^  exposed  to  much  actual  suf- 
fering here,  they  would  naturally  be  the  most  alarmed  with 
the  apprehension  of  continued  a^  increased  suffering  in 
another  worlA-    For  this  third  reason^  the  gospel,  upon  its 
first  publicmon,  was  emphatically  ^'glad-tidings  to  the 
poor." 

From  these  three  considerations,  that  the  gospel,  in-  the 
matter,  in  the  manner  of  the.  discovery,  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  stat6  of  mankind  at  the.  time  o^s- publication,  was 
b  &ct,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  '^  ^ad-tidM|s  totKo  poor,"  the 
conclusion  seems  just  aud  mevit|Ue,  tlfl^t,  in  my  text^  and 
in  other  passages  of  a  like  purpBn^  the  pro{AiTO  describe 
the  poor,  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  especial 
objects  of  the  divine  mercy  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 
And  this  sense  of  such  pipphecies,  which  so  much  claims 
the  attention  both  of  rich  wd  poor,  receives  a  fdrther  con- 
firmation from  our  Lord  s  appeal  to  his  open  practice  of 
.  preaching  to  the  poor,  as  an  evid^ce  .to  his  cotemporaries 
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of  his  divine  mission.     "  Go  ye/'  be  said  to  the  Baptist  s 
messengers,  ^^  and  show  John  again  those  things  which  ye 
do  hear  and  see :  The  blind  receive  theif  sight,  and  thelame 
.'walk;  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear;  the  dead 
are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
'ihenC*    Here  "the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor,** 
is  mentioned  by  onr  Lord  among  the  circumstances  of  his 
ministry,  which  so  evidently  corresponded  with  th^  pro- 
phecies of  fhe  Me^iah,  as  to  render  airf  more  etpknt 
a^wef  to  the  Baptist^s  inquiries  unnecessary.    This  there^^ 
-fbit,  must  be  a  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor  lite- 
Irally;  for  the  preaching  of  it  to  the  figurative  poor,  the  poor 
•in  religious  knowledge,  to  the  heathen  world, commenced 
not  during'OUr  Lbrd^s  lifeon  e^i^  and  could  not  be  alleged 
by  hitoi  at'lhit'time,  am^ngW^^n  personal  exhibitions  of 
tiie  prophetical  eharactersi  6 f  the-  Messiah^f  the  Jews. 

Assuredly,  therefore/' onr  Lord  came  ''to  preach  glad- 
tidings  to  the  poor,^  '*  To  preach  glad-tidings  to  the  poor," 
warmentt^ed  by  th^ptopbets  asona  of  thee^ecial  objects 
of  his'COfhing.  Tb -preach  to  thjem>  I^  dotbed  himself  with 
fiesh,  and  in  his  human  nature  received  the  unction  of  the 
Spirit  And  sihcethe  "exampteof  our-Lordis,  in  every  par- 
ticular in  which  Tt,ift! Mall  imitable,  a ruUtgKar conduct,  it 
is  clearly  our  duty,'asthe'humblefollowers9our  merciful 
Lord,  to  entertain  a  special  regard  for.  the  religious  inte-  • 
rests  of  the  poor,  and  to  take  care,  what  we  can,  that  the 
gospel  bi^  dtill  pteached  to  them.  And  the  most  eflfectnal 
TiiiBaYii^'of  preachtt|  Ihe  gospel  to  the  poor,  ilt^  charitable 
provision^  for'th^religious  education  of  theil*  childrra. 
'  Blesse4  b^  jt^od,  intitutions  for  thia  pious  purpose 
abound  intaost  pdtts  of^kingdom.  Tfatf^utfaori^of our 
Lord's  example,  of  preaOTh^to  the  poioir,  will,  with  every 
serious  believer,  outweigh  the  objection  whife  hath  been 
raised  {igainst  these  chiaritabl  Jhstitutions,  by  a  mean  and 
dastardly  policy  iinbibed  in  fbragn  climes,  not  less  uncbriis- 
tian'^ah  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  genuine  feelings  crf'the 
hbttM-bred  Briton,-^|^po^icy  ^which  pretends  to  ^forese^. 
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that  by  the  advantages  of  a  religious  education,  the  poor 
may  be  raised  above  tke  laborious  duties  of  hb  statioop  and 
his  use  in  civil  life  be  lost  Our  Lord  and  his  apostks 
better  understood  the  interests  of  society,  and  were  more^' 
tender  of  its  security  and  peace,  than  many,  |)erbap8,  of  ** 
our  modem  theorists.  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  certably 
never  saw  this  danger,  diat  the  improvement  of  the  poor  Iq 
religious  knowledge  might  be  a  meana  of  confonnding 
civil  subordination.  Theywere  never  apprehensive  that  the 
poor  would  be  made  the  worse  servante  by  an  educatift^ 
which  should  teach  them  to  serve  their  matters  upon  earthy 
finom  a  principle  of  duty  to  the  great  Master  of  thfi  whole 
fiuntty  in  heaven.  These  mean  suggestions  of  a  wickisd  p^  v 
licy  are  indeed  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  mankinds 
The  extreme  condition  of  oppression  iemd  d^iiasdneuti  the 
tnmabiral  condition  of  slavery,  produced,  in  ancient  times^ 
its  poets,  philosophers,  and  mondists.  Imagine  not  that 
I  would  teach  yon  to  infer,  that  the  conditiou.of  slavery  ia 
not  adverse  to  the  improvement  of  the  humsja^hanictcr. 
Its  natural  tendency  ia  certainly  to  fetter  the  ^ioiu^  and 
ddiase  ^  heart:  but  some  brave  spirits,  of  uncommon 
strength,  have  at  different  times  surmounted  the  disadvaoh 
i^^  of  that  dismal  situation.    And  the  fact  which  t  would 

I  offer  to  your  attention  is  this,  that  these  men,  eminent  in 
taste  and  literature,  were  not  rendered  by  those  accom- 
plishments the  less  profitable  slaves.  Where,  then,  is  the 
danger,  that  the  free-bom  poor  of  this  country  should  be  the 
worse  hired  servants,  for  a  proficiency  in  a  knowledge 
by  which  both  master  and  servant  aire  taught  their  respec- 
tive duties,  by  which  alone  either  rich  or  poor  may  be  made 

^  wue  unto  salvation  ?  •  ;.-•  ^_ 

^  Much  seHous  consideration  10uid4ideed  be  due  to  the 
pigection,  wbre  it  the  object,  or  tEte  ordinary,  and  probable 
effect  of  these  charitable  seminaries  for  the  maintenance  and 
educatioflir'of  the  in&nt  poor,  to  qualify  them  for  the. occu- 
pations-and  pursuits  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society^  or  to 
give  them  a  relish  for  their  pleasures  and  aaiwoments. 
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Bvt.this  is  not  tbe  case.  Nothing  more  is  attempted,  nor 
can  more,  indeed,  be  done,  than  to  give  them  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  to  which  a 
Acclaim  of  common  right  is  in  some  sort  constituted  in  a 
'  Ghiistian  country,  by  the  mere  capacity  to  profit  by  it; 
and  to  furnish  them  with  those  first  rudiments  of  what  may 
be  called  the  trivial  literature  of  their  mother-tongue,  with- 
out which  they  would  scarce  be  qualified  to  be  subjects 
«Ten  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  free  government  under  which 
they  are  bom,: — a  government  in  which  the  meanest  citizen 
the  very  mendicant  at  your  doors,  unless  his  life  or  his 
franchises  have  been  forfeited  by  crime  to  public  justice, 
^  JUltfth  his  birth-rights,  and  is  intrusted  with  a  considerable 
share  of  the  management  of  himself.  It  is  the  peculiarity, 
-—and  this  peculiarity  is  the  principal  excellence  of  such 
goveriimentSy-^that  as  the  great  have  no  property  in  the 
labour  of  the  poor,  other  than  what  is  acquired  for  a  time 
by.  a  mutual  agreement,  the  poor  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
hath  no  glaim  upon  his  superior  for  support  and  mainte- 
nance, except  under  some  particular  covenant,  as  an  ap- 
prentice, a  journeyman,  a  menial  servant,  or  a  labourer, 
mrhich  entitles  him  to  the  recompense  of  his  stipulated 
service,  and  to  nothing  else.  It  follows,  that,  in  such  states, 
every  man  is  to  <lerive  a  support  for  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily, from  the  voluntary  exertions  of  his  own  industry, 
imderthe  direction  of  his  own  genius,  his  own  prudence, 
ai|d  his  own  conscience.  Hence,  in  these  free  govern- 
ments, some  considerable  improvement  of  the  undecstand- 
ing  is  necessary  even  for  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people; 
and  much  strength  of  religious  principle  is  requisite  to 
govern  the  individual  hi  those  common  concerns  of  his  . 
private  life  in  whRi  til^laws  leave  the  meanest  sub^t,  ^ 
equally  with  his  betters,  master  of  himself.  Despotism, — 
sincere,  unalloyed,  rigid  despotism, — is  the  only  form  of 
government  which  may  with  safety  to  itself  neglect  the 
education  of  its  infant  poor.  Where  it  is  the  principle  of 
government  that  the  common  people  are  to  be  ruled  as 
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mere  animals,  it  might  indeed  be  impolitic  to  suffer  them* 
to  acquire  the  moral  discernment  and  the  spontaneity  of 
-smn;  but  in  free  states,  whether  monarchical,  or  of  what- 
ever  form,  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse.     The  schemes 
of  Providence  and  Nature  are  too  deeply  laid  to  be  over- 
thrown by  man^s  impolicy.     It  is  contrary  to  the  order  of 
Nature,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  anci 
therefore  the  thing  shall  never  be,  that  civil  liberty  should 
long  maintain  its  ground  among  any  people  disqualified  by 
ignorance  and  profligacy  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it. 
Hence  the  greatest  danger  threatens  every  (i^e  constitution, 
when,  by  a  neglect  of  a  due  culture  of  the  infant  mind, 
barbarism  and  irreligion  are  suffered  to  overrun  the  lower ' 
orders.     The  barriers  which  civilized  manners  naturally 
oppose  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  exorbitance  of  licentiousness,  on  the  other, 
will  soon  be  borne  down ;  and  the  government  will  dege- 
nerate either  into  an  absolute,  despotic  monarchy,  or,  what 
a  subsisting  example  proves  to  be  by  infinite  degrees  a 
heavier  curse,  the  capricious  domination  of  an  unprincipled 
rabble.     Thus  would  ignorance  and  irreligion,  were  they 
once  to  prevail  generally  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  ne- 
cessarily terminate  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  dread- 
ful evils, — the  dissolution  of  all  government,  or  the  en- 
slaving of  the  majority  of  mankind  :  while  true  religion, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  best  support  of  every  government ; 
which,  being  founded  on  just  principles,  proposes  fort(|^ 
end  the  joint  advancement  of  the  virtue  and  the  happiness 
of  tlie  people ;  and  by  necessary  consequence,  co-operates 
with   religion    in  the  two  great  purposes  of  exaltii^ 
the  general  character,  arid  ^bettering  the  general  co* 
dition  of  man.     Of  eveYy  such  government,  Christianity, 
by  consent  and  concurrence  in  a  common  end,  is  the  natural 
fHend  and  ally ;  at  the  same  time  that,  by  it%silent  influence 
(»)  the  hearts  of  men,  it  aftbrds  the  best  security  for  the 
pennanenceof  that  degrWof  orderly,  definite  liberty,  which 
is  an  essential  principle  in  every  such  constitution.     The 
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Christian  religion  fosters  and  protects  such  liberty,  not  by 
supporting  the  absurd  and  pernicious  doctrine  of  the 
natural  equality  of  men,— not  by  asserting  the  sovereignty 
is  originally  in  the  multitude,  and  that  kings  are  tha 
servants  of  their  people, — not  by  releasing  the  conscience 
t>f  the  subject  from  the  obligations  of  loyalty,  in  every  8up« 
posed  case  of  the  sovereign's  misconduct,  and  maintaining 
vvfaat,  in  the  new  vocabulary  of  mpderndemocracy,  is  named 
the  sacred  r^ht  of  insurrection^ — not  by  all,  or  by  an;^.of 
these  detesta]j|}^  maxims,  Christianity  supports  that  rational 
liberty  which  ihe  approves  and  cherishes ;.  but  by  planting 
jathe  breast  of  the  individual  powerful  principles  of  self-* 
government,  which  render  greater  degrees  of  civil  freedom 
consisting  with  the  public  safety. 

.The  patrons,  therefore,  of  these  beneficent  institutions  in 
which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  trained  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  l/ord,  have  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  true  policy  will  disapprove  the  pious  work  which  cha- 
xity  hath  suggested.  Thousands  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
aonually  rescued  by  means  of  these  charitable  seminaries, 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  beggary,  ignorance, 
and  vice,  are  gained  as  useful  citizens  to  the  state,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  preserved  as  sheep  of  Christ's  fold. 
Fear  not,  therefore,  to  indulge  the  feelings  of  benevolence 
and  charity  which  this  days  spectacle  awakens  in  your 
bospms» 

tjjlt  is  no  weakness  to  sympathize  in  the  real  hardships  of 
e  inferior  orders ;  it  is  no  weakness  to  be  touched  with 
an  anxiety  for  their  welfare, — to  feel  a  complacency  and 
holy  joy  in  the^  reflection,  that,  by  the  well-directed  exer- 
IKbns  of  a  godly  charity,  (hdunterests,  secular  and  eternal, 
are  secured :  it  is  no  weakn^Ro  rejoice,  that,  without  break- 
ing the  order  of  society,  religion  can  relieve,  the  condition 
of  poverty  from  the  greatest  of  its  evils,  from  ignorance  and 
viqe:  .it  is  no  weakness  to  be  liberal  of  your  worldly  trea- 
sures, in  eontribution  to  -so  goodfppurpose.  The  angels  in 
:beiKven  pjurticips^te  t^ese  holy  feelings*    Our  Father^  which 
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is  in  heavily  accepts  and  willreward  the  work,  provided  it 
be  we\\  done,  ia  the  true  spirit  of  faith  and  charity ;  for  of 
such  as  these — as  these  who  stand  before  you^  arrayed*  in 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  childhood,  in  the  humility 
of  poverty, — of  such  as  these,  it  was  our  Lord's  express  and 
sdemn  declaration,  ''of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God !" 


serJion   X. 


Aid  they  were  beyond  meatiire  aatofiished,  saying,  He  hath  done  all 
tUngs  well;  he  makctb  both  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb-  to 
ipeak. — ^hff  ABK  vii.  37. 

■ 

It  is  matter  of  much  curiosity,  and  affording  no.  small 
edification,  if  the  speculation  be  properly  pursued,  to  ob* 
aene  the  very  different  manner  in  which  the  various  spec- 
tators of  our  Lord's  miracles  were  affected  by  what  ^ey 
saw,  according Jfedieir  different  dispositions. 

We  read  in  l%Luke,  that  our  Lord  "  was  casting  out  a 
devil,  and  it  was  dumb ;  and  it.  came  to  pass,  that  when 
thedevil- was  gone  out,  the  dumb  spake;"  and  the  popu- 
lace that  were  witnesses  of  the  miracle  ^^  wondered.''  They 
womdered,  and  there  was  an  end  of  their  speculations  upon 
the  bosiness.  They  made  no  farther  inquiry,  and  their 
thoi^ts  led  them  to  no  farther  conclvision  than  that  the 
thii^  was  very  .strange.  These  seem  to  have  been  peopMl 
of  that  stupid  sort,  which  abounds  too  much  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  whose  notice  is  attracted  by  things  that  come  to 
dot  according  to  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  them,  ^ 
ooDGem  which  never  bre^  their  slumbers, — but  ac- ' 
coffdiinl^s  they  are  more  or  less  frequent  They  are  neither 
•exdted,  by  any  scientific  curiosity,  to  inquire  after  the  esta- 
blished causes  of  the  most  common  things,  noi^by  any  pious 
legttd  to  God's  providential  govemnfent  of  the  world,  to  in- 
qniivafker  faim  in  the  mosfimcomn^on.  Day  and  i^ht  suc- 
ceed each  lylber  in  constant  vicissitude ;  the  seasons  hohl 
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their  unvaried  course;  the  sun  makes  his. annual  joumejr 
through  thesamie  regions  of  thesky;  the  moon  runs  the  circle 
of  her  monthly  changes,  with  a  motion  ever  varying,  yet  sub- 
ject to  one  constant  law  and  limit  of  its  variations ;  the  tides 
of  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow ;  heavy  waters  are  suspended  at 
a  great  height  in  the  thinner  fluid  of  the  air,— ^they  are 
collected  in  clouds,  which  overspread  the  summer*s  sky, 
and  descend  in  showers  to  refresh  the  verdure  of  the  earth, 
— or  they  are  driven  by  strong  gales  to  the  bleak  regions 
of  the  north,  whence  the  wintry  winds  return  them  to  these    ^ 
milder  climates,  to  fall  lightly  upon  the  tender  blade  in    : 
flakes  of  snow,  and  form  a  mantle  to  shelter  the  hope    i 
of  the  husbandman  from  the  nipping  frost.     These  things    < 
are  hardly  noticed  by  the  sort  of  people  who  are  now  before    « 
us :  they  excite  not  even  their  wonder,  though  in  themselves    i 
most  wonderful ;  much  less  do  they  awaken  them  to  inquire    \ 
by  what  mechanism  of  the  universe,  a  system  so  complex    ) 
in  its  motions  and  vicissitudes,  and  yet  so  regular  and  or-    -; 
derly  in  its  complications,  is  carried  on.  (jf^^y  say  to  them-    \ 
selves,  **  These  are  the  common  occurrences  of  nature,"  Tfc 
and  they  are  satisfied.     These  same  sort  of  people,  if  they   i 
see  a  blind  man  restored  to  sight,  or  the  deaf  and  dumb    ) 
suddenly  endued,  without  the  use  of  physical  means,  with   i 
the  faculties  of  hearing  and  of  speech,  wonder ;  that  is,  they  ,  i 
say  to  themselves,  "  It  is  uncommon," — and  they  concern    j 
themselves  no  farther.     These  people  discover  God  neither  % 
in  the  still  voice  of  nature,  nor  in  the  sudden  blaze  of  mi-   ^ 
racle.     They  seem  hardly  to  come  within  that  definition  of  ^ 
man  which  was  given  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,    \ 
— that  he  is  an  animal  which  contemplates  the  objects  of  \ 
its  senses.     They  contemplate  nothing.    Two  sentemses,  i 
*•  Itis  very  common,"  or  "  It  is  very  strange,"  mak^t  once  1 
the  sum  and  the  detail  of  their  philosophy  and  of  their 
belief,  and  are  to  them  a  solution  of  all  difiiculties.    They 
wonder  for  a  while ;  but  they  presently  dismiss  the  subject 
of  their  wonder  from  their  thoughts.    Wonder,  connected 
with  a  principle  of  rational  curisoity,  is  the  source  of  bU 
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knowledge  and  discovery,  and  it  is  aprinciple  even  of  piety ; 
but  wonder,  which  ends  in  wonder,  and  is  satisfied  with 
wondering,  is  the  quality  of  an  idiot 

lliis  stupidity,  so  common  in  all  ranks  of  men, — for  what 
I  now  describe  is  no  peculiarity  of  those  who  are  ordinarily 
called  the  vulgar  and  illiterate, — ^this  stupidity  is  not  na- 
tural to  man :  it  is  the  effect  of  an  over-solicitude  about  the 
low  concerns  of  the  present  world,  which  alienates  the  mind 
firom  objects  most  worthy  its  attention,  and  keeps  its  noble 
faculties  employed  on  things  of  an  inferior  sort,  drawing 
them  aside  from  all  inquiries,  except  what  may  be  the 
speediest  means  to  increase  a  man's  wealth  an^  advance 
his  worldly  interests. 

When  the  stupidity  arising  from  this  attachment  to  the 
world  is  connected,  as  sometimes  it  is,  with  a  principle  of 
positive  infidelity,  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  with 
an  entire  negligence  and  practical  forgetfulness  of  God,  it 
makes  the  man  a  perfect  savage.  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  when  this  stupid  indifference  to  the  causes  of  the  or- 
y  dinary  and  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  world,  Und  some- 
diing  of  a  general  belief  in  God*s  providence,  meet,,  as  they 
often  do,  in  the  same  character,  it  is  a  circumstance  of  great 
danger  to  the  man's  spiritual  state,  because  it  exposes  him 
to  be  the  easy  prey  of  every  impostor.  The  religion  of 
8u^  persons  has  always  a  great  tendency  toward  super- 
stition ;  for,  as  their  uninquisitive  temper  keeps  them  in  a  (fj^ 
total  ignorance  about  secondary  causes,  they  are  apt  to  H^ 
refer  every  thing  which  is  out  of  what  they  call  the  common 
course  of  nature, — that  is,  which  is  out  of  the  course  of  their 
own  daily  observation  and  experience, — to  an  immediate 
enttfion  of  the  power  of  God:  and  thus  the  common  sleight- 
qf^^bd  tricks  of  any  vagabond  conjurer  may  be  passed  off 
'  upon  such  people  for  real  miracles.  Such  persons  as  these 
were  they  who,  when  they  saw  a  dumb  demoniac  endued 
with  speech  by  our  Lord,  were  content  to  wonder  at  it. 

The  Pharisees,  however,  a  set  of  men  improved  in  their 
understandings,  but  wretchedly  hardened  in  thei;  hearts, 
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were- not  without  some  jealousy  even  of  thit  stupid  woi^. 
(lenAent.  They  knew  that  the  natural  effect  of  wonder,  if 
it  rested  on  the  mind,  would  be  inquiry  after  a  cause;  and' 
they  dreaded  the  conclusions  to  which  inquiry  in  this  case 
might  lead.  They  would  not,  therefore,  trust  these  peo* 
pie,  as  perhaps  they  might  have  done  with  perfect  seca-^ 
rity,  to  their  own  stupidity ;  but  they  suggested  a  prin-^t 
ciple  to  stop  inquiiy.  They  told  the  people,  that  our 
Lbrd  cast  out  devils  by  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Beelzebub^ 
the  prince  of  the  devils.  This  extraordinary  suggestion 
of  the  Pharisees  will  come  under  consideration  in  its 
proper  place. 

We  read  again,  in  St.  Matthew,  that  our  Lord,  upon  ano* 
tfaer  occasion,  restored  a  dumb  demoniac  to  his  speech ; ' 
and  the  multitude  assembled  upon  this  occasion  mairelled, 
saying,  ^^  It  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel.*'  These  people 
came  some  small  matter  nearer  to  the  ancient  definition  of 
man,  than  the^  wondering  blockheads  in  St  Luke,  who  had 
been  spectators  of  the  former  miracle.  They  not  only  wdn« 
dered,  bu{  they  bestowed  some  thought  upon  the  subject  l| 
of  their  wonder ;  and  in  their  reasonings  upon  it  they  wmi( 
some  little  way.  They  recollected  the  miracles,  recorded 
in  their  sacred  books,  of  Moses,  and  some  of  the  ancient 
prophets :  they  compared  this  performance  of  our  Lord 
with  those,  and  perhaps  with  things  that  they  had  swn 
done  in  their  own  times  by  professed  exercisers;  and 
the  comparisdn  brought  them  to  this  conclusion,  that  '^  it 
was  never  so  seen  in  Israel," — ^that  our  Lord's  miractesnr^ 
.  passed  any  thing  that  ever  had  been  seen  even  in  that 
people  which  was  under  the  immediate  and  peculiar 
vernment  of  God,  and  among  whom  extraordinary; 
positions  of  power  had,  for  that  reason,  been  not  unfi 
They  stem,  however,  to  have  stopped  short  at  thiscbnciiiM  * 
sion.  They  proceeded  not  to  tiie  obvious  conseqnenoej 
that  this  worker  of  greater  miracles  was  a  greater  perab' 
nage,  and  of  higher  authority'  than  Moses  and  the  propfabt^ 
The  Phtxrisees,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  jfjg^ took  r 
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hrm,  and,  to  stifle  inquiry,  had  recourse  to  their  formei^ 
ohitioii  of  the  wonder,  that  our  Lord  cast  out  devils  by  * 
Bedzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

Upon  a  third  occasion,  as  we  r^ad  again  in  •  this  same 
evangelist,  St  Matthew,  a  person  was  brought  to  our  Lord, 
*  possessed  with  a  devil,  and  blind  and  dumb."  Our  I^rd 
bealed  hini,  "  insomuch  that  the  blind  and  dumb  both  spake 
Hid  saw."  The  populace,  upon  this  occasion,  were  amazed. 
But  they  were  not  only  amazed, — they  said  not  only  that  it 
never  was  so  seen  in  Israel,  but  they  went  much  farther;  they 
aid^ ''  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?"*  Of  these  people,  we 
m^  assert  that  they  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  (}od. 
They  looked  for  the  redemption  of  Israel  by  a  son  of  David :  - 
they  believed,  therefore,  in  God's  promises  by  hisprophets ;' 
and  they  entertained  a  suspicion,  though  it  appear^  not  tha^: 
they  went  farther,  that  this  might  probably  be  the  expected 
son  of  David.  The  alarm  of  the  Pharisees  was  increased, 
and  lliey  had  recourse  to  their  former  suggestion. 

The  manner  in  which  these  people- treated  the  miracles* 
which  were  done  under  Jlleir  eyes,  comes  now  under  cOn^' 
sideration. 

They  were  impressed  with  wonder,  it  seems,  no  less  than 
the  common  people ;  but  dieir  wonder  was  connected  with 
die  pretence  at  least  of  plilRsophical  ^jta^uisition  upon  the 
phenomena  which  excited  it.  They  admitted  that  the  things 
done,  in  every  one  of  these- instances,  were  beyond^he  na- 
toral  powers  of  man,  and  must  be  referred  to  theextraordi-  • 
nary  agency  of  some  superior  being ;  but  they  contended, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  to  recur  to  an  immediate  exer-^ 
tion  of  Crods  own  power, — ^that  the  power  of  the  chief  of 
the^fdielUons  spirits  was  adequate  to  the  effect. 

llbfis  suggestion  of  th^hacisees  proceeded  upon  an  as- 
watap&m^  which,  considered  generally,  «id  in  the  abstract, 
withoafc  an  application  to  any  specific  case,  cannot  b^,  de^ 

Aoyanpposed  that  beings  superior  to  man,  but  still        ^ 
whfase  powers  fell  short  of  the  Divine,  m^ht 
legrei|(of  power  over  many  parts  of  the  universe        ^ 
wUch  Inyjl^t  be  adequate  to  effects  quite  out  of  the  com-^     j/m^ 
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tnoD  course  of  nature;  and  that,  by  a  fainiliarity  with  some 
of  these  superior  beiogs,  a  man  might  perform  miracles- 
Some  of  the  philosophizing  divines  of  latter  times,  who, 
under  the  mask  of  zeal  for  religion,  have  docte  it  more  dis- 
service than  its  open  enemies, — some  of  these,  anxious,  as 
they  would  pretend,  for  the  credit  of  our  Lord  s  miracles,  and 
for  the  general  evidence  of  miracles,  have  gone  the  length 
of  an  absolute  denial  of  these  principles,  and  have  ventured 
to  assert,  that  nothing  preternatural  can  happen  in  the 
world  but  by  an  immediate  act  of  God's  own  power*  The 
assertion  in  itself,  is  absurd,  and  in  its  consequences  dan- 
gerous ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  reason  or  in  Scriptuie 
for  its  support, — much  for  its  confutation.  Analogy  is  the 
only  ground  upon  which  reason,  in  this  question,  can 
proceed ;  and  analogy  decides  for  the  truth  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  Pharisees.  Not,  certainly,  in  their  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  specific  case  of  our  Lord's  miracles, — but 
for  the  truth  of  their  general  principle,  that  subordinate 
beings  may  be  the  immediate  agents  in  many  pretematoral 
effects,  analogy  is  clearly  on  theip^e.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact 
and  daily  experience,  that  mere  man,  in  addition  to  the  na- 
tural dominion  of  the  mind  of  every  individual  over  the  body 

L  empire  of  no  small 
al  world.  By  optical 
stial  bodies  with  more 
accurac^and  percision,  than  with  the  naked  eye  we  can  look 
from  an  eminence  into  a  city  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles; 
we  can  form  a  judgment  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed;  we  can  measure  their  distances;  we  can 
assign  the  quantity  of  matter  they  severally  contain,— r 
the  density  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  made ;  we  can 
estimate  their  mechanical  poweiy :  we  know  the  weight 
of  a  given  quantity  of  matter  on  the  surface  of  th§.  sun,  as 
w$Jl  as  we  know  its  weight  upon  the  surface  pf  the  'eacdk^;^ 
we"^  break  the  compound  light'  of  day  into  the xumrtitilMl^ 
parts  df  which  it  is  composed .  But  this  is  not  all ;  .our  ^j^^y 
quir»powergoes  to  practical  effects.  .WtfN^es8^^ift^BieDt9 
into  our  ser  vice^  And  can  direct  the  general  priiid^^es  0f  the 
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oiQcbftiusm  of.  Uie  utuverse  to  Uie  purpo8M.ot  maa-; '-  we  can: 
tmploy  the  buoyancy  of  the  waters  and  the  power  of  the 
windato  navigate  vast  unwieldy  vessels  to  the  remotest  re* 
guMM  of  the  globe,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  of  war; 
and  we  animate  an  iron  pin,  turning  on  a  pivot,  to  direct 
ihe  course  of  the  mariner  to  bis  destined  port ;  we  can 
kindle  a  fire  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  collected  in  the  focus 
•fa  burning-glass,  and  produce  a  heat  which  subdues  that 
stubborn  metid  which  defies  the  chemist  s  furnace ;  we  can 
avert  the  stroke  of  lightning  from  our  buildings.  These 
are  obvious  instances  of  man  s  acquired  power  over  the 
aktoml  elements, — a  power  which  produces  effects  which 
night  seem  preternatural  to  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  means.  And  shall  we  say  that  beings  superior  to 
man  may  not  have  powers  of  a  more  considerable  ex- 
tent, which  they  may  exercise  in  a  more  summary  way, — 
which  produce  effects  far  more  wonderful,  such  as  shall  be 
tmly  miraculous  with  respect  to  our  conceptions,  who  have 
po  knowledge  of  their  means  ? 

Then,  for  Scripture,  it  is  very  explicit  in  asserting  the 
eustmce  of  an  order  of  beings  far  superior  to  man ;  and  it 
gives  something  more  than  obscure  intimations,  that  the 
holy  angels  are  employed  upon  extraordinary  occasions  in 
the  afiairs  of  men,  and  the  management  of  this  sublunary 
world. 

But  the  Pharisees  went  farther :  their  argument  sup* 
posed  that  even  the  apostate  spirits  have  powers  adequate 
to  the  production  pf  preternatural  efiects.  And,  with  re- 
spect to  this  general  principle,  there  is  nothing  either  in 
reason  or  Scripture  to  confute  it. 

Reason  must  recur  again  to  analogy.  And  we  find  not 
that  the  powers  which  men  exercise  over  the  natural  ele- 
ments, are  at  all  proportioned  to  the  different  degrees  of 
tkw  moral  gooddesi  or  their  religious  attainments.  The 
IJtoicand  the  libertine,  th^sinner  and  the  saint,  are  equally 
adroit  in  the  application  of  the  telescope  and  the  quadrant, 
T-^intbe  «te  of  thecompass, — ^in  the  management  t)f  the  sail, 
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^  nM»f  Midtiii  9M|^  i*  »tt<i>th>  itwiat  af  tht  tltotiMgiy 
iMfhiiHV  Since,  tb#ft|  id  oiiroim  order  ef :lteiiig»  the  p(Np» 
of  the  individual  ever  exterind  bodiee  ie  not  at  all  prapei^ 
tiiNied  to  his  pietjr  or  his  moi^  but  is  exercieed  indiscr^ 
-natBly,  and  in  equal  degreeSi  by  the  good  and  bf  th^bad, 
have  no  reason  from  analogj  tosuppose  hot  that  ^like  i 
discrimination  mayobtain  in  higher  orders^  andthal  both'th^ 
good  and  evil  angels  may  exercise  powers  fiur  tiansoeiidtng^ 
any  we  possess,  the  effects  of  which  to  us  will  seem  prctema' 
tural :  for  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  disturb  the  established 
order  of  things,  since  these  powers  are,  no  less  than  oar 
own,  subject  to  the  sovereign  control  of  Grod,  who  makes-the* 
actions  of  evil  angels,  as  of  bad  men^  subservient  to  the  ao» 
oomplishment*of  his  own  will,  and  will  not  suffer  the  effeel» 
of  them  6nally  to  thwart  his  general  schemes  of  mercy* 

Hie  Scriptures,  again,  confirm  the  principle.  We  reai^ 
m  the  book  of  Exodus,  of  an  express  trial  of  skill,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  between  Moses  and  the 
magicians  of  Egypt,  in  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powen^ 
ita  which  the  magicians  were  completely  foiled>— not 
because  their  feats  were  not  miraculous,  but  because  their 
power,  as  they  were  at  last  driven  to  confess,  extended  not 
to  those  things  which  Moses  did.  They  performed  some 
miracles ;  but  Moses  performed  many  more,  and  muc& 
greater.  When  the  wands  of  the  magicians  were  cast  upoA 
the  ground,  and  became  serpents,  the  &ct,  considered  in 
itself,  was  as  much  a  miracle  as  when  Aaron's  rod  was  caal 
upon  the  ground  and  became  a  serpent;  for  it  was  as  ntuch 
a  miracle  that  one  dry  stick  should  become  a  live  serpent 
as  another.  When  tiie  magicians  turned  the  water  itrfie 
blood,  we  must  confess  it  was  miraculous,  or  we  must  deny 
that  it  was  a  miracle  when^  Aaron  turned  the  wator  iaie 
blood.  When  the  frogs  left  their  marshy  bed  to  croak  is- 
die  chambers  of  the  king,  it  was  a  miraclci  whether  thefroga 
eame'up  at  the  call  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  of  Jann6i  aad> 
Jambres.  And  the  sacred  history  gives  not  the  least  vaA^ 
matton  of  any  imposture  in  these  pevfermanoes^  the  magi- 


wvMiw  ^Bflaeded  thete  of  the  magiouns;  and  marktf  the 
|iUiiiwlwi<fcth#y»werDf  tbema^ftokuig,  by  their  own  ooia^ 
tehi^  stopped,  whed  Meses'e  wdnt  ob«  as  itshould  seem» 
irikheut  liolife^  N^oWy  tvhoe)ir)ar  will  allow  that  tiiesethioipi 
JMle'bgr  Ae  nMigioiana  w«ie  mivaouloosi^-^that  isy  beyond 
ihaalHural  poweieof  nfai^ — iiiuBt  allow  that  they  were  don^ 
if  eoBie  fiEniliarity  of  these  magicianfi^  with  the  devil :  (of 
iktf  Irene  doae  in  tepfeis  defianoe  of  God'i  power ;  thejr 
were  dcme  to  discredit  hiir  Bdese^a^ger,  aad  to  encourage  the 
king  id  Egypt  to  dkHregard  the  message^ 

It  WM  not)  thetfefere,  in  .the  general  principle^  diat  mi^ 
aeiee  Boay  be  wrougitt  by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits,  that  the 
wfnktiiHMt  lay  of  die  objection  made  by  the  Pharisees  to  our 
Lord's  sairacledy  as  evidence  of  his  mission.  Our  Lord 
himielf  called  not  this  general  pruiciple  ia  question,  sny 
aoM  than  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  call  in  question 
^  reality  eff  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  magioians.  But 
the  fidly  of  their  objection  lay  in  their  application  of  it  to 
the  qMcific  instance  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  which^  as  he 
replied  to  them  at  the  time,  were  works  no  less  diametrically 
efpposite  to  the  devil's  purposes,  uid  the  interests  of  his  king*- 
dom,  than  the  feats  of  Pharaoh  s  magicians,  or  any  other 
wonders  that  have  at  any  time  been  exhibited  by  wicked 
men  in  compact  with  the  devil^  l»ve  been  in  opposition  to 
God.  Our  Lord's  miracles,  in  the  immediate  effects  of 
thB  iadividdll  acts,  were  works  of  charity:  they  were 
which,  in  the  immediate  effect  of  the  individual  acts, 
the  bodies  of  miserable  men  from  that  tyxanny 
i4Mch^heforethe  coming  of  our  Lord,  the  devil  had  been  per- 
miMed  to«xerci8eover  them ;  and  the  general  end  and  inten- 
tmi  of  them  all,  was  the  utter  demolition  of  the  devil's  king^ 
diMBy  and'tbe  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  its 
loiaa.  And  to  suppose  that  the  devil  lent  his  own  power  for 
thB  fiHtheranoe  of  this  work,  was,  as  our  Lord  justly  argued* 
to  agj^wse  that  the  devil  was  waging  w^r  upon  himself. 

There  is^  however,  another  principle  upon  which  tbetruth 
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ijpbuf  liord^s  miitclefl,  m  evidence  of  bis  mission  ironttt 
VdtKer,  may  be  argued,— -a  principle  wbicb  applies  to  oar 
iJifi6.%  miracles  exclusively,  and  gives  ikem  a  d^free  of 
<!!Wdit4>eyond  any  miracles,  except  his  own^  and  tbose  wbich 
^^iter'bis  ascension  were  performed  by  his  disciples,  in  hit 
iiam^,  in  the  primitive  ages.  To  this  principle  we'  are  led, 
hy  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  particular  mirade 
'to  which  my  text  relates  affected  the  spectators  of  it,  who 
seem  to  have  been  pc^rsons  of  a  very  different  compleki<m 
from  any  that  have  yet  come  before  us. 

"  They  were  beyond  measure  astonished  ;** — so  we  read 
in  our  English  Bibles ;  but  the  better  rendering  of  the  Greek 
Words  of  the  evangfelist  would  be,  "They  were  superabun- 
dantly astonished,  saying,  He  hath  done  all  things  well ;  he 
maketh'  both  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak." 

They  were  superabundantly  astonished ; — ^not  that  their 
astonishment  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  thing  they  had  seen,  as  if  the  thing  was  less 
extraordinary  than  they  thought  it;  but  their  astonishment 
Was  justly  carried  to  a  height  wfiich  no  astonishment  cotild 
Exceed.  This  is  that  superabundant  astonishment  which 
the  evangelist  describes,  not  taxing  it  with  extravagance.  It 
was  notthe  astonishment  of  ignorance :  it  was  an  astonish- 
ment upon  principle  and  upon  knowledge.  It  was  not  the 
astonishment  of  those  who  saw  a  thing  done  which  th^ 
thought  utterly  unaccountable.  They  knew  how  to  account 
for  it :  they  knew  that  the  finger  of  God  himself  was  the 
efficient  cause  of  what  they  saw ;  and  to  that  cause,  they, 
without  hesitation,  yet  not  hastily  and  in  surprise,  but  upon 
the  most  solid  principles  of  belief,  referred  it.  It  was  not 
the  astonishment  of  those  who  see  a  thing  done  which  they 
thought  would  never  come  to  pass :  it  was  the  astonishment 
of  those  who  find  a  hope  which  they  had  entertained  of 
something  very  extraordinary  to  be  done,  satisfied  inadegp'ee 
equal  to,  or  beyond  their  utmost  expectations :  it  was  the 
astonishment  of  those  who  saw  an  extraordinary  thing, 
which  they  expected  to  take  place  some  time  or  other,  but 
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Vww  not  exactly  when,  accomplished  ia  their  aim  timei^ 
lid  under  their  own  inspection :  it  was  that  sort  of  astonish^. 
Matwhich  any  oi  us,  who  firmly  expect  the  second  comings 
rfoar  Lord,  but  knowing  not  the  times  and  the  seasons^ 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,  look  not  lor 
it  at  any  definite  time, — it  was  that  sort  of  astonishment 
which  we  should  feel,  if  we  saw  the  siga  of  the  Son  of 
nan  this  moment  displayed  in  the  heavens :  for,  observe 
die  remark  of  these  people  upon  the  miracle,  ^*  He  hath 
done  all  things  well ;  he  maketh  both  the  deaf  to  hear  and 
the  dnmb  to  speak."  To  have  done  a  thing  well,  is  a  sort 
sf  commendation  which  we  bestow,  not  upon  a  man  that 
performs  some  extraordinary  feat,  which  we  had  no  reason 
to  expect  from  him,  but  upon  a  man  who  executes  that 
which  by  his  calling  and  profession  it  is  his  proper  task 
to  do,  in  the  manner  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  and 
demand  of  him  who  pretends  and  professes  to  be  a  master 
in  that  particular  business.  This. is  the  praise  which  these 
people  bestowed  upon  our  Lord's  performances.*  ^^  He  hath 
done  all  things  well;" — be  bath  done  every  thing  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
he  should  do,  who  shall  come  to  us  assuming  the  character 
of  our  Messiah. 

The  ancient  prophecies  had  described  all  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Saviour  s  birth,  life,  and  death ;  and,  with 
other,  circumstances,  had  distinctly  specified  the  sort  of 
miracles  which  he  should  perform.  This  is  the  circum- 
stance whicb,  I  say^  is  peculiar  to  our  Lord  s  miracles,  and 
pats  the  evidence  of  them  beyond  all  doubt,  and  supersedes 
the  necessity  Af  all  disputation  concerning  the  general  evi- 
denoe  of  miracles.  Our  Lord,  and  of  all  persons  who 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  pretending  to  work  mira- 
cles, or  really  working  miracles  in  proof  of  a  divine  misr 
•ion,  our  Lord  alone,  could  appeal  to  a  body  of  recorded 
prophecy,  delivered  many  hundred  years  before  he  came 
into  the  world,  and  say,  ^'In  these  ancient  oracles  it  is. 
ptedioted  that,  the  Messiah,  appearing  among  you  at  a 
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tOM  ddhitd  fay  dertafai  ogns  «M  mhuuittmf  ^mlkhd 
itkomu  hf  bur  pcrfiDnning-rT^Qt  mindet  gBoeranj^^r^baft 
9uek  and  such  iqiecifie  miradoi.  At  a  tino  distiagiiiiliad: 
by  those  signs  aad  ehtiracterSy  /eome;  those  specific  wotka^ 
Jdo;  and  /ezfaibit  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  ddU 
neated  in  those  prophecies,  in  all  it3  circniMtaiicea/' 

It  is  ramafkaWe,  ikat  our  Lord,  in  reply  to  the  Phaiiaaea^ 
condescended  not  to  resort  to  this  summary  and  ov erfaeap* 
ing  proof.  But  he  answered  their  objection  by  an  args^ 
ment,  just  indeed,  and  irresistibly  conclusive,  but  of  HMve 
re&iement  This^  I  conceive,  was  in  resentment  of  the 
insincerity  of  these  wioandid  adversaries.  It  is  indispu- 
table, from  many  circumstances  in  the  gospel  history,  that 
the  Pharisees  knew  our  Lord  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and  yet 
they  wece  carried  by  motives  of  worldly  interest  to  disown 
him, — just  as  Judas  knew  him  to  be  ti^  Messiah,  and  ydt 
he  was  carried  by  motives  of  worldly  interest  to  betray  hhn^ 
Thus,  disowning  the  Messiah,  whom  they  knew,  they 
were  deliberate  apostates  from  their  God ;  and  they  were 
treated  as  they  deserved,  when  our  Lord  rather  exposed 
the  futility  of  their  own  arguments  against  him,  than 
vouchsafed  to  offer  that  sort  of  evidence^  which^  to  any 
that  were  not  obstinate  in  wilful  error,  must  have  been 
irresistible,  and  which  had  indeed  to  the  godly  multitude 
ofiered  itselC  &ut  whea  John  the  Baptist  sent  his  dtact« 
plet  to  inquire  of  Jesqs  if  he  was  the  person  who  wan  to 
come,  or  wbeth^  they  were  to  look  for  another  ( thqr  wwa 
sent,  you  will  observe,  for  their  own  conviction,  not  for 
John's  satiafaction ;  for  he  at  this  time  could  have  ae 
doubt ),  our  Lord  was  pleaded  to  deal  with,  them  in  a  vaiy 
different  manner.  He  made  them  eye-mtnesses  of  imaiy 
of  thoae  miracles  which  w^re  a  literal  completion  of  tl^a 
pnopheeies,  and  hade  them  go  back  and  tell  John  whet 
they  had  heard  and  seen.  ''  Go  and  tell  your  master  that 
you-  have  amn  fw  restore  the  paralytic ;  you  have  aeen  ifir 
cleanse  tl^  lep^,  cure  the  lame,  the  blind^  the  deaC  Md 
the  dum)^ ;  you  have  men  me  liberate  the  possessed ;  yea 
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lutve  wrnea  me  raite  tiie  dead ;  and  you  have  beared  me, 
toaeb  tbe  ([ospd  to  the  p6on  ISe  ^iU  coane^t  tbeae. 
uui^  with  the  prophecies  that  have  gon6  before  concern*, 
ing  flK ;  he  will  teU  you  what  conclusion  you  must  draw, 
and  set  Ibefore  you  the  danger  which  threatens  diose  who 
are  scandalized  in  me.'* 

1  must  now  turn  from  this  general  subject,  nor  farther 
pursue  the  interesting  meditations  which  it  might  suggest, 
in  order  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  particular  occasion 
which  has  brought  me  hither. 

You  will  recollect,  that  the  miracles  which  are  specified 
in  the  {»x)phecies  as  works  that  should  characterize  the 
Messiah  when  he  should  appear,  were,  in  great  part,  the 
core  of  diseases,  by  natural  means  the  most  difficult  of 
cure,  and  the  relief  of  natural  imperfections  and  inabilities. . 
In  such  works  our  Lord  himself  delighted ;  and  the  mira* 
colous  powers,  so  long  as  they  subsisted  in  the  church, 
were  Zeroised  by  the  first  disciples  chiefly  in  acts  of 
mercy  of  the  same  kind*  Now  that  the  miraculous  powers 
are  withdrawn,  we  act  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  our 
holy  religion,  and  to  our  Lord*8  own  example,  when  we 
endeavour  what  we  can  to  extend  relief,  by  such  natural, 
means  as  are  within  our  power,  to  the  like  instances  of  dis« 
tress.  It  was  prophesied  of  our  Lord,  that  when  he  should 
come  to  save  those  that  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  ^^  the  eye^ 
of  the  blind  should  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
should  be  unstopped ;  that  the  lame  man  should  leap  as 
the  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  should  sing/^  All  this, 
and  much  more,  he  verified.  Of  all  natural  imperfectionSi 
(he  want  of  speech  and  hearing  seem  the  most  deplorable, 
as  they  are  those  which  most  exclude  the  unhappy  sufferer 
from  society, — from  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  present 
woridy  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  a  right  apprehension  of 
his  interests  in  the  next  The  cure  of  the  deaf  and  the  dumb 
is  ^particularly  mentioned  in  the  prophecies,  among  th^ 
works  of  mercy  the  most  characteristic  of  man  s  great  de- 
liverer :  and  accordingly,  when  he  came,  there  was,  I  think, 
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iio  one  species  of  inirade  which  he  so  ftequimtly  performed,' 
trhich  may  justify  an  attention  ereo  of  preference  m  us  t<» 
this  calamity. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  a  method  has  been  found  ont,; 
and  practised  vnih  considerable  success,  of  teaching  per- 
sons, deaf  and  dumb  from  the  birth,  jto  speak ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  institution  of  this  Asylum,*  in  the  year  I792^p 
that  the  benefit  of  this  discovery  was  extended  in  any  de* 
gree  to  the  poor, — the  great  attention,  skill,  and  trouble, 
requisite  in  the  practice,  putting  the  expense  of  cure  &r 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  indigent,  and  even  of  persons  of  . 
a  middling  condition.     The  Directors  of  this  charity,  who 
are  likely,   from  their  opportunities,    to  have  accurate 
information  upon  the  subject,  apprehend  that  the  number' 
of  persons  in  this  lamentable  state  is  much  greater  Akn. 
might  be  imagined. 

'  In  this  Asylum,  as  many  as  the  funds  of  the  charity  can ' 
support,  are  taught,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  senses 
of  the  sight  and  the  touch,  to  speak,  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts.     The  deafness  seems  the  unconquerable  part  of 
the  malady ;  for  none  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  birth  have 
ever  been  brought  to  hear.     But  the  calamity  of  the  want 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  is  much  alleviated, — comparatively 
speaking,  it  is.  removed,  by  giving  the  use  of  letters  and  of 
speech,  by  which  they  are  admitted  to  the  pleasure  of 
social  conversation, — are  made  capable  of  receiving  both 
amusement  and  instruction  from  books,-^are  qualified  to 
be  useful  both  to  themselves  and  the  community, — and, 
what  is  most  of  all,  the  treasures  of  that  knowledge  which' 
inaketh  wise  unto  salvation  are  brought  within  their  reach. 
The  children  admitted  are  kept  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Itbusc  five  years,  which  is  found  to  be  the  time  requisite 
for  their  education.     They  are  provided  with  lodging,, 
board,  and  washing :  and  the  only  expense  that  falls  upon 
the\)arent,  or  the  parish,  i^  in  the  article  of  clothing.     The 
jTroficiency  of  those  admitted  at  the  first  institution,  ia 

*Prcached  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  A^vlum.  1796. 

•       * 
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Nbvember,  1792,  tecceds  the  most  sanguine  ex] 
of  thor  benefiictors ;  and  the  progress  of  those  who  have 
Vmi  admitted  at  subsequent  periods,  is  in  fall  proporfionh 
to  the  time.  The  number  at  present  exceeds  not  twenty. 
Thoeare  at  this  time  at  least  fifty  candidates  for  admission, 
die  fiir  greater  part  of  whom,  the  slender  finances  of  the 
society  will  not  permit  to  be  received. 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  simple  statement  of  the  object' 
of  the  charity,  the  success  with  which  the  good  providence 
of  Gknl  has  blessed  its  endeavours,  within  the  narrow  sphere 
of  its  abilities,  and  the  deficient  state  of  its  funds,  is  all  that 
it  is  necessary  or  even  proper  for  me  to  say,  to  excite  you  to- 
a  Uberal  contribution  for  die  support  of  this  excellent  insti- 
tntioii,  and  the  furtherance  and  extension  of  its  views.  You 
pn^BSS  yourselves  the  disciples  of  that  Master,  who,  during 
lus  abode  on  earth  iti  the  form  of  a  servant,  went  about 
dttug  good, — who  did  good  in  that  particular  species  of 
distress  in  which  this  charity  attempts  to  do  it, — and  who,- 
seated  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  sends  down  his  bless- 
ing  upon  those  who  follow  his  steps,  and  accepts  the  good 
diat  is  done  to  the  le^t  of  those  whom  he  calls  his  brethren; 
as  done  unto  himself. 


SERMON  XI. 


A  aew  commandment  I  give  onto  you.  That  ye  love  one  another ;  ai  I 
bsve- loved  you,  that  ye  alaO  love  one  another. — John  xiii.  34. 

In  that  memorable  night,  when  divine  love  and  inferiial 
malice  had  each  their  perfect  work,^— the  night  when  Jesus 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  and  the  mysterious  scheme  of  man's  redemption  wais 
brought  to  its  accomplishment,  Jesus,  having  finished  the 
paschal  supper,  and  instituted  those  holy  mysteries  by 
which  the  thankful  remembrance  of  his  oblation  of  himself 
is  continued  in  the  church  until  his  second  coming,  and  the 
believer  is  nourished  with  the  food  of  everlasting  life,  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  crucified  Redeemer ;— when  all  thii 
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y/tm  fiaishiid,  usi  nothing  now  rctnainjd  of  tis  ^pmt  nM 
ptinful  und^takingt  but  the  last  trying  pait  ciitp  to  faolo^ 
lake  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  to  make  his  life  a  sumfisn: 
for  woLy — ^in  that  trying  hour,  just  before  he  retired  to  the 
garden,  where  the  power  of  darknesa  was  to  be  pennittadio 
display  on  him  its  last  and  utmost  effort^  Jesus  gave  it  s»r 
lemnly  in  charge  to  the  eleven  apostles  (the  twelfth,  tiie 
son  of  perdition,  was  already  lost;  he  was  gone  to  hasten 
thye  execution  of  his  intended  treason), — -to  the  eleveftgt 
whose  loyalty  remained  as  yet  unshaken,  Jesus  in  thatawfUL 
hotur  gave  it  solemnly  in  charge,  '^  to  love  one  another,  aa 
h^  had  loved  them."    And  because  the  perverse  wit  of  ma& 
is  ever  fertile  in  plausible  evasions,  of  the  plainest  datieS|*^-*- 
kst  this  coounand  should  be  interpreted,  in  after  ages,  asiA' 
iojunction  in  which  the  apostles  only  were  concerned^  im- 
posed upon  them  in  their  peculiar  character  of  the  governors 
of  the  church,  our  great  Master,  to  obviate  any  such  wilfol 
misconstruction  of  his  dying  charge,  declared  it  to  be  his 
pleasure  and  his  meaning,  that  the  exercise  of  mutual  love^ 
in  ail  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  among  men  of  all  ranks^ 
callings,  and  conditions,  should  be  the  gaieral  badge  and 
distinction  of  his  disciples.     ^^  By  this  shall  all  men  knoir 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another.''    And  this 
injunction  of  loving  one  another  as  he  had  loved  them,  he 
calls  a  new  commandment :   ^^  A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.*' 

It  was,  indeed,  in  various  senses,  a  new  commandBmiL 
First,  as  the  thing  enjoined  was  too  much  a  novelty  in  the 
practice  of  mankind.  The  age  in  which  our  Saviour  lived 
on  earth  was  an  age  of  pleasure  and  dissipation.  Sensual 
appetite,  indulged  to  the  most  unwarrantable  excess,  had 
extinguished  all  the  nobler  feelings.  This  is  ever  its  effect 
when  it  is  suffered  to  get  the  ascendant ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  said  by  the  apostle  to  war  against  the  soiil. 
The  refinements  of  luxury,  spread  among  all  ranks  of  nlen, 
had  multiplied  their  artificial  wants  beyond  th6  proportion 
of  the  largest  fortunes ;  and  thus  bringbig  idl  flten  info  the 
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tii  the  oeMifitouSj  had  luuvecgaUy  induced  thai 
llwiriiili  habit  of  the  mind  in  which  every  feeling  is  consi-. 
^mdae  a weahnese  which  teraunates,  not  in  self;  and  those 
gOMffQus  sympathies  by  which  every  one  is  impelled  to  seek 
Wsiiieghbour's  good,  are  industriously  suppressed,  as  dis« 
tMheia  of  the  repose  of  the  individual,  and  enemies  to  his 
pnonal  enjoyment  This  is  the  tendency,  and  bath  ever 
bMS  the  effect  of  luxury,  in  every  nation  where  it  is  unhap* 
pily  taken  root  It  renders  every  man  selfish  upon  princi* 
pie.  Tlie  first  symptom  of  this  fatal  corruption  is  the  ex* 
lioctien  of  genuine  public  spirit, — that  is,  of  all  real  regard 
to  die  intciiests  and  good  order,  of  society ;  in  the  place  of 
vliich  arises  that  base  and  odious  counterfeit,  which,  assum- 
m§  the  name  of  patriotism,  thinks  to  cover  the  infamy  of 
wry  vice  which  can  disgrace  the  private  life  of  man,  by 
dsmoora  for  the  public  good,  of  which  the  real  object  aU 
the  while  is  nothing  more  than  the  gratification  of  the  anir 
bitim  and  rapacity  of  the  demagogue.  The  next  stage  of- 
Ibe  corruption,  is  a  perfect  indifference  and  insensibility,  in 
iU  ranks  of  men,  to  every  thing  but  the  gratification  of  the 
aioment  An  idle  peasantry  subsist  themselves  by  theft  and 
violence ;  and  a  voluptuous  nobility  squander,  on  base  and 
criminal  indulgences,  that  superfluity  of  store  which  should 
go  to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  times  of  public  danger, 
or  ta  tha  relief  of  jNrivate  distress.  In  an  age,  therefore,  of 
laxury,  such  as  that  was  in  which  our  Saviour  lived  on 
enrthy  genuine  philanthropy  being  necessarily  extinguished, 
i4at  is  &x  beyond  ordinary  philanthropy,  the  religious  love 
Moaf  neighbour,  rarely,  if  ever,  will  be  foundt 

Nor  was  it  missing  only  *in  the  manners  of  the  world, — 
but  in  the  lessons  of  the  divines  and  moralists  of  that  age, 
IHltiial  love  was  a  topic  out  of  use.  The  Jews  of  those 
tunea-were  divided  in  their  religious  opinions  between  the 
two  aects  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.  The  Sad* 
dueaea  were  indeed  the  infidels  of  their  age ;  they  denied 
the  eiusteiioe  of  any  immaterial  substance, — of  consequence 
thi|^  hel4ti»it  the  human  aoul  is  mortal ;  and  they  denied 


Xht  poasibtlity  of  a  resurrection. . '  Tlveir  disciplet  w«w 
niimerout^  among  the  great  and  yoluptuoos,  but  they  never 
had  any  credit  with  the  body  of  the  people^  The  popular 
religion  was  that  of  the  Pharisees ;  and  this,  as  all  must 
know  who  read  the  New  Testament,  was  a  religion  of 
form  and  show, — if  that  indeed  may  be  called  a  religion^* 
of  which  the  love  of  God  and  man  made  no  essential  part 
Judge  whether  they  taught  men  to  love  one  another,  who 
taught  ungrateful  children  to  evade  the  fifth  command- 
ment, with  an  untroubled  conscience,  and  to  defraud  an 
aged  parent  of  that  support,  which,  by  the  law  of  God 
and  nature,  was  his  due.  In  respect,  therefore,  of  both* 
these  circumstances,  that  it  prescribed  what  was  neglected 
in  the  practice  of  mankind,  and  what  was  omitted  in  the 
sermons  of  their  teachers,  our  Lord's  injunction  to  his  dis- 
ciples, to  love  one  another,  was  a  new  commandment.  But 
due  novelty  of  it  consisted  more  particularly  in  this, — that 
the  disciples  were  required  to  love  one  another,  after  the 
manner,  and,  if  the  frailty  of  human  nature  might  so  fBi 
aspire  in  the  degree  in  which  Christ  loved  them ;  "  As  I 
Ibave  loved  you,^  that  ye  also  love  one  another."  Chris- 
tians are  to  adjust  their  love  to  one  another  to  the  measure 
and  example  of  Christ's  love  to  them.  Christ's  love  was 
perfect  as  the  principle  from  whence  it  flowed,  the  origin 
nal  benignity  of  the  divine  character.  The  example  of 
this  perfect  love  in  the  life  of  man  was  a  new  example; 
and  the  injunctfon  of  conformity  to  this  new  example 
might  well  be  called  a  new  commandment.  Otherwise,  the 
commandment  that  men  should  love  one  another,  consi^- 
dered  simply  in  itself,  without  reference  to  the  deficiencies 
in  the  manners  of  the  age,  or  to  the  perfection  of  Christ's 
example,  had  been  no  new  precept  of  revealed  religion. 
This  is  a  point  which  seems  to  be  generally  mistaken. 
Men  are  apt,  upon  all  occasions,  to  run  into  extremes; 
and  it  has  been  too  much  the  practice  of  preachers^  •  in 
these,  latter  ages,  in  their  zeal  to  commend  what  every  one 
•will  indeed  the  more  admire  the  more  he-  understands -it, 


%D  bei^ten  the  encomium  of  the  ChrUtian  system,  bjde* 
'fieeiatiiig,  not  only  the  lessons  of  the  heathen  monJists, 
iNit  ihe  moral  part  of  the  Mosaic  institntion.    They  coq* 
nder  not  that  the  pecoliar  excellence  of  the  Christian  sys- 
lem  lies  much  more  in  doctrine  than  in  precept     Our 
Stnour,  indeed,  and  his  apostles  after  him,  took  all  occa- 
nonsof  reproving  the  vices  of  mankind,  and  of  inculcating 
a  punctual  discharge  of  the  social  duties ;  and  the  mora- 
litjr  which  they  taught,  was  of  the  purest  and  the  highest 
ktad.    The  practice  of  the  duties  enjoined  in  their  pre^ 
eepts,  is  the  end  for  which  their  doctrines  were  delivered, 
his  always,  therefore,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  practice 
of  these  duties  is  a  far  more  excellent  thing  in  the  life  of 
man — ^&r  more  ornamental  of  the  Christian  profession, 
than  any  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  without  the  practice, 
as  the  end  is  always  more  excellent  than  the  means.     Nay, 
Ae  knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  without  an  attention  to 
the  practical  part,  is  a  thing  of  no  oth^r  worth  than  as  it 
may  be  expected  some  time  or  other  to  produce  repentance. 
Bat  this  end  of  bringing  men  to  right  conduct — to  habits 
of  temperance  and  sobriety ;  to  the  mutual  exercise  of  jus- 
tice and  benevolence ;  to  honesty  in  their  dealings,  and 
troth  in  their  words ;  to  a  love  of  God,  as  the  protector  of 
the  just ;  to  a  rational  fear  of  him,  as  the  judge  of  human 
actions, — ^the  establishment  of  this  practical  religion,  is  an 
end  common  to  Christianity  with  all  the  earlier  revelations 
— with  the  earliest  revelations  to  the  patriarchs — with  the 
Mosaic  institution,  and  with  the  preachings  of  the  pro- 
phets; and  the  peculiar  excellency  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  placed  in  that  which  it  hath  in  common  with  all  true 
leligions,  but  rather  in  the  efficacy  of  the  means  which  it 
em[rfoys  to  compass  the  common  end  of  all,  the  conversion 
of  the  lost  world  to  God.     The  efficacy  of  these  means  lies 
neither  in  the  fulness  nor  the  perspicuity  of  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  though  they  are  sufficiently  full  and  .entirely 
penpicuous ;  but  the  great  advantage  of  the  Christian  re- 
wlation  if,  that,  by  the  large  discovery  which  it  makes  of 


4lw  ptifloipht  and  plm  of  God'a  moral  govMiMB^ 
wfOiUtf  •  it  funutlits  SQiBcmit  motives'  to  ft0  practacv  m 
tkite  ditties  wkich  its  yrecqate,  in  hamooy  witk  the  W0 
toral  suggertions  of  eoncience,  and  with  former  iLiili> 
tkius,  recommend*  This  it  the  true  panegyrie  of  ikm  gb^ 
faooa  Krektioa  we  et^afr^^Aat  its  dodbrines  am  msilP 
immediately  and  clearly  connected  widi  ill  end,  and  mnV 
eANStual  for  the  attainment  of  it^  than  the  precarioos^  edi^ 
elosioK  of  human  philosophy,  or  the  imperJEeet  diseoiefMif 
of  earlier  revelations, — diat  die  motives  by  vdiich  its  pftf 
oepti  are  enforced,  are  die  most  powerfiil  that  might  wMV 
pfbpriety  be  addressed  to  £pee  and  rational  agents,  k  A 
erannaiLly  said,  and  sometimes  .strenuously  insisted,  ma 
circmnstance  in  which  the  ethic  of  all  religions  falls^  shall 
of  die  Christian,  diatdie  precept  of  universal  benevoiemNt 
embracing  all  mankind,  vrithost  distinction*  of  par^,  sedl 
or  nation,  had  never  been  heaid  of  till  it  was  incideated 
by  our  Saviour.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Were  it  not  tMl 
ei^erience  and  observation  afford  daily  proof  how  eaad^ 
1^  sound  judgment  is  misled  by  die  exuberance  even  of  dl 
holiest  zeal,  we  should  be  apt  to  say  that  this  could  hi 
maintained  by  none  who  had  ever  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  obligation,  indeed,  upon  Christians,  to  makM 
ikt  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity  die  objects  of  than 
prayers  and  of  their  love,  arises  out  of  the  peculiar  naton 
«f  Christianity,  considered  as  the  work  of  reconciliatifln 
Our  Saviour,  too,  was  the  first  who  showed  to  what  es- 
teot  the  specific  duty  of  mutual  forgiveness  is  included 
i«  the  general  command  of  mutaal  love ;  but  the  command 
itsdf,  in  its  full  extent,  ^^  That  every  man  should  love  hifl 
aei^^ibour  as  himself,"  vre  shall  find,  if  we  consult  i1n 
Old  Testament,  to  be  just  as  old  as  any  part  of  die  ro 
jigionof  the  Jews.  The  two  maxims  to  which  our  8m* 
Vunvr  refers  the  vrhok  of  die  law  and  the  prophets,  vren 
flnodms  of  the'  Mosaic  law  itself.  Hftd  it,  indeed,  heea 
^idierwise,  our  Saviour,  vrfaen  he  alleged  diese  maxisM  is 
smsww  to  life  lawyer's  question,  ^*Whi(di  is  tliir  dliel 
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of  the  law?"  wwld  not  hmv«  aoMFeretf 
niA  -tfcat  wonderfiil  praeisicMi  and'  dbctmnient'  wkieU^ 
om  aa  vwqr  oecasionai  put  h»  advwBariaa  to  ihane  and 


Ubady  had  diaie  maxiiM  not  Wen  found  in  the  lair 
rfMoaai,  it  would  itill  kava  been  trae  of  tfiem,  that  thef 
evecj*  thing  which  can  be  required  of  man,  ae 
of  general,  indispensable  du^ ;  insomnch,  that  no- 
ttimg  caa  become  an  act  of  dutf  to  GoA^  or  to  our 
vrngJabom^  otherwise  than  at  it  is  capable  of  being  ra- 
tamd  tol^  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  general  topics. 
They,  might  be  said,  diorefore,  to  be,  in  the  nature  of  the 
dimg,  the  supreme  and  chief  of  all  commandments ;  being 
dtose  to  which  all  others  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
rabordinate,  and  in  which  all  others  are  contained  as  parts 
is  the  whole.     All  this  would  have  been  true,  though 
oeithit  of  these  maxims  had  had  a  place  in  the  law  of 
Moses.     But  it  would  not  have  been  a  pertinent  answer 
to  the  lawyer's  question,  nor  would  it  have  taken  the 
Act  which  our  Lord's  answer  actually  took,  with  the 
lobde  disputants  with  whom,  he  was  engaged,  *^  that  no 
laan  darst-  ask  him  any  more  questions."    The  lawyer's 
qoestioa  was  not,  what  thing  might,  in  its  own  nature,  be 
^  best  to  be  commanded.     To  this,  indeed,  it  might 
have  been  wisely  answered,  that  the  love  of  God  is  the 
best  of  all  things,  and  that  the  next  best  is  the  love  of 
man ;  although  Moses  had  not  ex jhressly  mentioned  either. 
But  the  question  was,  ^*  Which  is  the  great  commandment 
ia  the  law  ?" — that  is,  in  Mosess  law ;  for  the  expression, 
*'  the  law,"  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew,  could  carry  no  other 
aeaning.    To  this  it  had  been  vain  to  allege  **  the  love  of 
God  or  man,"  had  there  been  no  express  requisition  of 
them  in  the  law,  notwithstanding  the  confessed  natural 
exceUeace  of  th^  things ;  because  the  question  was  not 
dxmt  natural  excellence,  but  what  was  to  1^  reckoned  &e 
fast  in  authority  and  importance  among  the  written  com>- 
ssaiidment^    Those  maaters  of  sophistry,  yiMi  whont  ear 
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Saviour  bad  been  for.  some  b6urs  engaged,,  fidt  themnelvnt 
OTorcome,  wben  he  produced  from  the.  books  of  the  Jaw 
tnro  maxims,  which,  forming  a  complete  and  simple  samt* 
mary  of  the  whole, — aiKl  not  only  of  the  whole.-of  tba 
l^osaic  lajnr,  bi|t  of  Qvery  law  which  God. ever  did  or  ever 
will  prescribe  to  man, — revidently  claimied  to  be. the  first 
1^  chief  commandments..  The  first,  enjoining  the  lovej 
of  God,  is  to  be  founds  in  the  very  words  iq  which. OUT: 
Saviour  recited  it,  in  the  sixth  chapter- of.  Deuteronoiii^^ 
ajt  the  fifth  verse.  The  second,  eajoining  the  love  of  oar 
neighbour,  is  to  be  found,  in  the  very  words  in  which 
Qur  Saviour  recited  it,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  X^vi^ 
ticuSt  at  the  eighteenth  verse. 

.  The  injunction,  therefore,  of  conformity  to  his  owa 
example,  is  that^  which  is  chiefly  new  in  the  command^ 
xpent  of  our  Lord.  As  it  is  in  this  circumstance  that  thf^ 
commandment  is  properly  his,  it  is  by  nothing  les^i^aa 
the  conformity  enjoined,  or  an  assiduous  endeavour,  afiqs^  ;i 
that  couformity,  that  his  commandment  is  fulfilled.    • 

.  The  perfection  of  Christ's  example  it  is  easier  to  und)tf<- 
stand  than  to  imitate ;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
without  serious  and  deep  meditation  on  the  particulars  of 
his  history.  Pure  and  disinterested  in  its  motives,  the  love 
of  Christ  had  solely  for  its  end  .the  happiness  of  those  who 
were  the  objects  of  it.  An  equal  sharer  with  the  Almighty 
Father  in  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  Godhead,  the 
Redeemer  had  no  proper  interest  in  the  :fate  of  fallen 
man.  Infinite  in  its  comprehension,  his  loye  embraced  his 
enemies ;  intense  in  its  energy,  it  incited  him  to  assume  a 
frail  and  mortal  nature, — to  undergo  contempt  and  death ; 
constant  'in  its  operations,  in  the  paroxysm  of  an  agony^ 
the  sharpest  the  human,  mind  was  ever  known  to  sustain, 
it  maintained  its  vigour  unimpaired.  In  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  man  s  redemption,  wonderful  in  all  its  parts,  in  its 
beginning,  its  progress,  and  completion,  the  most  wonder- 
^1  part  of  all  is  the  character  of  Christ, — a  character  jnot 
exempt  fromi|(those  feelings  of  the  soul  and  infirmitieji  of 
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the  body  which  render. man  obnoxious  to.teinptation»  but 
II  which  the  two  principles  of  piety  to  God,  and  good* . 
mil  to  man,  maintained  such  an  ascendancy  over  all  the 
Tttty  that  they  might  seem  by  themselves  to  make  the 
irfaole.  This  character,  in  which  piety  and  benevolence, 
wfim  all  occasions,  and  i#rall  circumstances,  overpowered 
tU  the  inferior  passions,  is  more  incomprehensible  <o  the 
ntural  reason  of  the  carnal  man  than  the  deepest  mys- 
teries,— ^more  improbable  than  the  greatest  miracles, — of 
all  the  particulars  of  t)ft  gospel  history,  the  most  trying 
tp  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief, — ^the  very  last  thing,  I  am 
peiAiiaded^hat-a  ripened  faith  receives ;  but  of  all  things . 
die  most  important  and  the  most  necessary  to  be  well  un- 
derstood and  firmly  believed, — the  most  efficacious  for  the 
softening  of  the  sinner's  heart,  for  quelling  the  pride  of 
koman  wisdom,  and  for  bringing  every  thought  and  ima- 
ginalfen  of  the  soul  into  subjection  to  the  righteousness  of 
God.  '^  Let  this  mind,*'  says  the  apostle,  '^  be  in  you, 
which  was  also  in  Chrjat  Jesus ;' — ^that  mind  which  incited 
Um,  when  he  considered  the  holiness  of  Grod,  and  the  guilt 
and  corruption  of  fallen  man,  to  say,  '^  I  come  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God !'- — that  is,  according  to  the  same  apostle  s 
interpretation,  to  do  that  will  by  which  we  are  sanctified, 
ta  make  the  satis&ction  for  the  sinful  race  which  divine 
justice  demanded.  Being  in  the  form  of  God,  he  made 
himself  of  no  reputation ;  he  divested  himself  of  that  ex- 
ternal form  of  glory  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
s^pear  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  first  ages,  in  which  he  ap- 
plied to  Moses  in  the  bush,  and  to  his  chosen  servants 
in  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  history, — that  form  of  glory 
in  which  his  presence  was  manifested  between  the  cheru- 
bim in  the  Jewish  sanctuary.  He  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  and,  uniting  himself  to  the  holy  fruit  of  Mary's 
womb,  he  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  slaved—of  that 
fallen  creature  who  had  sold  himself  into  the  bondage  of 
Satan,  sin,  and  death ;  and,  being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  he  humbled  himself, — he  submitted  to  the^  condition 
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of  a  man  in  its  most  humiliating  circumstances^  and  car 
ried  his  obedience  tmto  death— the  death  even  of  the  cros 
-<f-4he  painful,  ignomitiious  death  of  a  malefactor,  by  \ 
public  execution.  He  whd  shall  <me  day  judge  the  world 
suffered  himself  to  be  produced  as  a  criminal  at  Pilate*^ 
tribund;  he  submitted  to^he  sentence  which  the  dastardl] 
judge  Who  pronounced  it  confessed  to  be  unjust :  the  Lore 
of  glory  suffered  himself  to  be  made  the  jest  of  Herod  am 
his  captains :  he  who  could  have  summoned  twelve  legioni 
of  angels  to  form  a  flaming  guard  around  his  person,  oi 
have  called  down  fire  from  -^heaven  on  the  guilty  city  o: 
Jerusalem,  on  his  false  accusers,  his  unrighteous  judge 
^  executioners,  and  the  insulting  rabble, — ^made  no  re* 
sistance  when  his  body  was  fastened  to  the  cross  by  th< 
Roman  soldiers, — endured  the  reproaches  of  the  chie 
priests  and  rulelB — the  taunts  and  revilings  of  the  Jewisl 
populace ;  and  this  not  from  any  consternation  arising 
from  his  bodily  sufferings,  which  might  be  supposed  foa 
the  nioment  to  deprive  him  of  the  knowledge  of  himself 
He  possessed  himself  to  the  last.  In  the  height  of  hii 
agoniesi,  with  a  magnanimity  not  less  extraordinaxy  thai 
his  pattent  endurance  of  pain  and  contumely,  he  accepted 
the  homage,  which,  in  that  situation,  was  offered  to  him 
as  the  kidg  of  Israel,  and  in  the  highest  tone  of  confident 
authority,  promised  to  conduct  the  penitent  companion  oi 
his  sufferings  that  very  day  to  Paradise.  What,  then,  wa2 
the  motives  which  restrained  the  Lord  of  might  and  glory, 
that  he  put  not  forth  his  power  fbr  the  deliverance  of  him- 
self and  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  ? — Evidently  that 
which  he  avows  upon  his  coming  first  into  the  world ;  '^  ] 
come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God  !'*  and,  by  doing  of  that  will, 
to  rescue  man  from  wrath  and  punishment.  Such  is  the 
example  of  resignation  to  God's  will — of  indifference  tc 
things  temporal — of  humility,  and  of  love,  we  are  called 
upon  to  imitate. 

The  sense  of  our  inability  to  attain  to  the  perfection  ol 
Christ's  example,  is  a  reason  for  much  humility,  and  foi 
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nmdi  mutual  fofbearanoe,  ^ut  no  excuse  for  the  wilful 
neglect  of  his  command.  It  iBay  seem  that  it  is  of  little 
eonsequence  to  inculcate  yirtuK|%hich  can  be  but  seMom 
pfBctiaed ;  and  a  general  and  acnve  benevolence^  embracing 
aD  mankind,  and  embracing  persecution  and  death,  may 
ippear  to  come  under  this  d^fcrqytion :  it  may  seem  a 
Tiitue  proportioned  to  the  abilities 'of  few/ and  inculcated 
m  mankind  in  general  to  little  purpose.  But,  though  it 
nay  be  given  to  few  |o  make  themselves  conspicuous  as 
b^qe&ctors  of  mankind,  by  such  actions  aa  are  usually 
called  great,  because  the  effect  of  them  on  the  welfare  of 
Ytnoiis  descriptions  of  the  human  race  is  immediate  and 
BotoriouSy^  the  principle  of  religious  philanthropy,  influ- 
encing the  whole  conduct  of  a  private  man,  in  the  lowest 
ritnations  of  life,  is  of  much  more  univerfjal  benefit  than  is 
^  fifst  perceived.  The  terror. of  tlie  laWs  may  restrain 
meOifrom  flagiaiiittcrimes^  but  it  is  this  principle  alone  that 

1  cMimake  any  m^n  a  useful  member  of  society.  This  re- 
rimiiis  him,  not  only  from  those  violent  invasions  of  an- 
0ther'4^jigfat  which  are  punished  by  humsm  laws,  but  it 
overrules  the  passions  from  wmch  those  enormities  pro- 
ceed ;  and  the  secret  effects  of  it,  were  it  but  once  uni- 
versal, would  be  more  beneficial  to  human  life  than  the 
most  brilliant  actions  of  those  have  ever  been  to  whom 
blind  i^perstition  has  erected  statues  and  devoted  altars. 
As  this  principle  is  that  which  makes  a  man  the  most  use- 
ful |o  others,  so  it  is  that  alone  which  makes  the  character 
of  &  individual  amiable  in  itself, — amiable,  not  only  in 
the  judgpQcnt  of  man,  but  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the 

(( (rath  of  things ;  for  God  himself  is  love,  and  the  perfections 

)  «f  God  are  the  standard  of  all  perfection. 
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Vitiily«  I  sfty  iiato  yon,  there  M  tome  itanding  here,  which  tfaJl  not. 
taste  of  death  till  they  tee  the  A)n  of  man  ooming  in  his  kingdom. — 
Matt.  xvi.  28. 

1 

These  femarkable  words  stand  in  the. conclusion  of  a 
certain  discourse,  with  the  subject  of  which,  as  Ahey  have 
been  generally  understood,  they  seem  to  be  but  little  cop- 
neqted.  It  must  therefore  be  my  business  to  establish 
what  I  take  to  be  their  true  meaning,  before  I  attempt  to 
enlarge  upon  the  momentous  doctrine  which  I  conceife  to' 
be  contained  in  4iem.  * 

The  marks  of  horror  and  avetsion  withj^ich  onr  Lord^' 
disciples 'received  the  first  intimations  m;%is  su&ripgs, 
gave  occasion  to  a  seasonable  lecture  upon  the  necessity  df ' 
self-denia^  as  the  means  iippointed  by  Providence^  for  thi' 
attainment  of  future  happii|ess  qjid  glory.     ^'  If  an|NQ|De/' 
says  our  Lord,  "  would  come  after  ifte," — if  any  one  pfe- 
tends'to  be  my  disciple,  ^Met  him  take' up  his  cross  and' 
follow  me." '  "To  enforce  this  precept,  as  prescribing  a 
conduct,  which,  afflictive  as  it  may  seem  for  the  present, 
is  yet  no  other  than  it  is  eyery  man's  truest  interest  to 
pursue,  he  remind^  h^  hearers  of  the  infinite  disproportion 
between  time  and  eternity; — he  assures  them  of  the ^- 
tainty  of  a  day  of  retribution;  and' to  that  assurance  he 
subjoins  the  declaration  of  the  text,  as  a  weighty  truths 
in  which  they  were  deeply  interested, — for  so  mucht4the 
earnestness  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  delivered 
speaks.     *^  Verily,  I  say  unto  you," — these  are  words  be- 
speaking a  most  serious  attention, — "  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  there  be  some  standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of 
death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom." 

Here,  then,  is  an  assertion  concerning  some  persons 
who  were  present  at  this  discourse  of  our  Lord's,  that  they 


,  l^shouA  not  taste  pf  aeath"  before  a  certain  timef  which 

|:.4Kine  is  described  as  tjbat'when  '^  th^  Son  of  maki  should 

^^  seen  coming  in  hfsl^gdom.'*    Ofiiserve,  it  is  not  simply 

Ae  time  Vhe9:  the  Son  of  man'  should  come,  but  die  time 

,  when  ix^  sjiiiuld  come  in  his  kingdom,  and  when  he  should 
be  sem  so  coming,  fn  order'  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
this  assertipn,  the  ^stpoint  must  be,  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, whsft  may  be  fjfe  particular  time^hlch  is  thus  de- 
scribed. From  the  resolution  of  this  question,  it  will  pro- 
bably appear  f^  wh^  sense,  figurativdjpr  literal,  it  might 
beafi^mftd  of  any  wi|p  wife  present^tthis  dijicourse,  that 
^ifey:«hiitild  not  taste  of  d^h  b^re  that  time :  also,  who 
Aqr'inight  be  at  whom  this  words  ^^  sodK  standing  here*' 
mav  be  supposed  to  have  been  pointed.^  JtaA  when  we 
diw  have  discovered  whc^  tfapy  wore  or  Whom  our  Lord* 

'  .^.8DaiLe,»and  what  it  was..^  spake  concerning  them,  it  is 

•  lik<^  w«  shall. then  diA^<^  for  whatpurj^se  of  general 
idWc^icm  tihe  particuldr  derony  of  those  {^ersonl  was  thus 

',^tficlpf declared.  ;  •  ^^ V 

Bfqly  expositors,  both  ancient  and  ipiodern^  \}y  '^  the 
'  copiiiig^  the  Son  6f  mifi,''  ip  this  text,  hajre^  understood 
tfe  transfiguration,  l^is  notion  prJtiably  fakes  its  rise 
from  tfteinannec^n  which  St.^eter  mentidJ^s^  that  memo- 
raUe  transaction^  in  the  first  chapter  of  l^is  Second  catholic 
epistle;  where,  speaking  o&hiliself  as  present  upon  that 

*  .  occasion  in  thei^hol]^  mouiitifui,  he  says  tliat  he  was  then  an 

ejre-witness*farthe  foajesty  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Hence, 
pAriiaps,  the  hint-Vas  taken,  that  the  tran^guration  might 

,  oe  considered  as  the  first  manifestMion  of  our  Lord  in  glory 
io  |he  sons  of  men,  and  that  the  apostles,  who  were  per- 
iiitted  to  be  present,  might  be  said  to  have  seen  the  Son 

.  oilman  at  that  time  coming  in  his  kingdom ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  no  violence  is  done  to  the  phrase  of 
"  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,"  considered  by  itself,  in 
this  interpretation.  But,  if  it  be  admitted, — if  the  time 
described  as  that  when  the  Son  of  roaii  should  be  seen 
coming  in  his  kingdom,  be  understood  to  have  been  the 
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time  Q&the  transfiguration,  what  %m1  i>e  the  afnoumt  of  th^ 
fioleD&  asseveration  in  the  text?  Toothing  more  than  tl^  i 
— ^that  in  the  'nmnerous  a8sembl][|^  which  our  Lord  tras 
speaking,  composed  perhaps  of  persons  of  ^11  ^ges,  theiB  ; 
were  some, — ^Uie  expressions  certainly  intinqnt^  no  great 
number, — ^but  some  few  of  this  great  multimde  tb^re  were," 
who  were  not  to  die  within  a  week ;  for  so  i^uch  was  the 
utmost  inte|^  of  time  between  ibl^  discourse  and  the 
transfiguratii^*    Our  great  Lord  and  Master^was  not  ac- 
customed to  amuse  his  followers  w|th  aju^such  nugatory 
predictions.      ^*  ^      ,^        i  ^• 

The  lik%.p^rgument  sets  aside'  another  iaterpreta;U(0i»^ 
whiph  ouf  Lord^  ascension^and  the  naission  of  th&Holyv 
Ghost  ;«re  ^oisidered  as  the  ^^  coming  in  his  kingdom" 
intended  ia^ t§^t.    0£^hat  importance  was  it  to^Ua 
numerous  asseinbly  (for  it  was  not  to^the  ditciples  m  par- 
ticular, but  ta  the  whole  multitu4ev  as  we  learn  from  §t    ' 
Mark, '^pit/ftis  discourse  %as  cMdressed), — f9  irWjJur-  * 
pose,  F^y,«^6otild  it  be,  to  tell  them  tl^kt  ther^^^vi^flb 
some  among"  them  who  were  destined  to  Jitf  Wr  ^ 

A  ft)  *^  ^^ 

year?    ^  >.  ;  .   , 

Both  these  interpretation^  bav^  ^iven  waytQ.  a  tfitrd,  '( 
in  which  ^'  the  coming  ot  our  'Lord  jji  his  iiii^Qm''  is 
supposed  to  denote  tlie  (f>och  of  the  llestruction  ofvJeru- 
salem.  This  exposition  is  perhaps  not  so  well  warranted 
as  hath  been  generally  imqgiped,  by  the  .usual  import  of 
the  phrase  of  the  "coming  o^  the  ^n^ef  man,^'  in  other 
passages  of  holy  writ.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,  taken  literally^  signifies  his  coming 
in  person  to  the  general  judgment ;  and,  if  the  time  per- 
mitted me  to  enter  upon  a  minute  examination  of  the  se- 
veral texts  wherein  the  phrase  occurs,  it  might  perhaps 
appear,  that,  except  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  the  figu- 
rative sense  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  if  not  altogether  unexampled-  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  coming  of  our 
Lord,  taken  literally,  signifies  his  coming  in  person  to  the 
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geDeial  judgment ;  and  jtlie  close  connexion  of  the  word» 
of  the  text  with  what  immgliately  precedes,  in  our  LordV 
^icouTse,  makes  it  unreasonable^  in  my  judgbient,  to  look 
for  any  thing  here  but  the  literal  meaning.     In  the  verse 
oeit  before  the  t^t,  our  Lprd  speaksof  the  coming  of  the 
Sod  of  man  inarms  thaet  necessarily  limit  the  notion  of 
lis  coming  to,that  of  his  lastrcoming  to  the  general  judg- 
m^t     ''  For  the  Son  of  man  ^hall  come  in  the  glory  of 
Ikis  Father^  with  his.  angels  ;^and  then  he  shall  reward 
eieiy  man  according  to  his  wor]cs."    And  then  he  adds, 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some' standing  here, 
which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  his  kingdom."    First,  it  is  said  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  ; — it  is  immediately  added,  that  some  then  pre- 
sent should  see  him  coming.     To  what  purpose  is  this 
second  declaration,  but  as  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with 
the,  addition  of  a  circumstance  which  might  interest  the 
andience  in  the  event,  and  awaken  their  seriou&.i(ttention 
to  jjti  ./*  I  will  come,  and  some  of  you  shall  see  me 
coming.''    Can  it  be  supposed,  that  in  such  an  assevera- 
tion, the  word  to  come  may  bear  two  difierent  senses ;  and 
that  tl^e  coming,  of  which  it  was  said  that  it  should  be 
seen,  should  not  be  visible  ?    'But  what  then  ?    Did  our 
Lord  actually  aver  that  any  of  those  who  upon  this  occa- 
sion were  his  hearers,  should  live  to  the  day  of  the  general 
judgment  ?     It  cannot  be  supposed :  that  were  to  ascribe 
to  him  a  prediction  which  the  event  of  things  hath  fal- 
sified.    Mark  his  words :  ^'  There  be  some  standing  here, 
who  shall  not  taste  of  death."    He  says  not,  ^^  who  shall 
not  die,''  but  ^^  who  shall  not  taste  of  death.''    Not  to  taste 
of  death,  is  not  to  feel  the  pains  of  it — not  to  taste  its  bit- 
terness.    In  this  sense  was  the  same  expression  used  by 
oar  Lord  upon  other  occasions,  as  was,  indeed,  the  more 
simple  expression  of  not  dying.     *'  If  a  man  keep  my  say- 
ing, he  shall  never  taste  of  death.''    The  expression  is  to 
be  understood  with  reference  to  the  intermediate  state  be- 
tween death  and  the  final  judgment,  in  which  the  souls/ 
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botii  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  exist  m  a  oadscioiiii . 
state,— 4yiU;one  contorted  yfKh  the  hope  and  prospect  of 
their  ibtore  glcny, — ^the  other  mortified  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  torment  ^  The  promise  to  the  saints^  that  they  shall 
liever  taste^of  deatn,  is  with8t||Jiimitafiqi  of  time ; — in  the 
text,  a  time  being  set,  ii^l  which  the  persons  intended 
shall  not  taste  of  death,  u  is  implied  that  then  they  shall 
taste  it.     The  departuWik>f  the  wicked  into  everlasting 
torment,  is,  in  Scripture,  called  the  second  death.    This 
i^itHt  death  fl^m  which  Christ  came  to  save  penUeihtrsin* 
ners ;  andSto  this  the  impenitent  remain  obnoxio^.    The 
pangs  a%^  horrors  of  it  will  be  such,  that  the  evil  of  na- 
ti:^l  death,  in  comparison,  may  well  be  overlooked;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  the  wioked,  that  they  shall  have  no  real 
taste  of  death  till^^ey  taste  it  in  the  burning  lake,  from 
whence  tlie  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend  for  ever 
and  ever.     This  is  what  our  Lord  insinuates  in  the  alarm- 
ing^menace  of  t^e  text ; — this,  at  least,  is  the  most  literal 
exposition  that  the  words  will  bear ;  and  it  connects  them 
more  than  any  other  with  the  scope  and  occasion  of  the 
whole  discourse.      ^*  Whosoever,"  says  our  Lord,  "will 
lose  his  life,  shall  find  it," — shall  find,  instead  of  the  life 
he  loses  here,  a  better  in  the  world  to  come;  "and  who- 
soever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it," — shall  lose  that  life 
which  alone  is  worth  his  care:  "for  what  is  a  man  pro- 
fited, if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul ; 
or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"     For 
there  will  come  a  day  of  judgment  and  retribution ; — the 
Son  of  man, — he  who  now  converses  with  you  in  a  human 
form, — shall  "  come  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  with  his 
angels ;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works."     On  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  have  sought  for  life  and  immortality— on  them 
he  shall  bestow  glory  and  happiness,  honour  and  praise ; 
but  shame  and  rebuke,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every 
soul  of  man  thatdoeth  evil.     The  purport  of  the  discourse 
was  to  enforce  a  just  contempt  both  of  the  enjoyments  and 
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of  the  imfierings  of  the  present  life,,  from  the  coiyiaeration 
of  the  better  enjoyifients  add  of  the'^eltvier  si^lCTings  of  ^A 

the  life  to  come ;  and  because  the  discourse  'Vni^ilcca- 
aumed  by  a  fear  which  the  disciples  had  Itetrajre^  of  the   ^  ^ 
snfferiiigs  of  thi»  world,  for  which   anotheV  Ifear  mt^hi     '  ^  ' 
seem  the  best  antagonist, — for  this  reason,  the  point  chiefly 
insisted  on,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  to  them  who 
should  lose  their  souls.     To  give  this  consideration  its     ^  ^ 
fidl  effect,  the  hearers  are  told  that  there  were  thc^ 
among  themseWes  who  stood  in  this  dangerdus  predfqff^ 
ment     ^*  There  be  some  standing  here,  who  shall  nof 
taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his 
kingdom ;"  and  then  will  they  be  doomed  to  endless  suf- 
fierings,  in  comparison  with  which  the  previous  pangs  of 
natural  death  are  nothing.     ^^  Flatter  not  yourselves  that 
these  threatenings  will  never  be  executed, — that  none  will 
be  so  incorrigibly  bad  as  to  incur  the  extremity  of  these 
punishments :  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  are  present,  in  .  *     ♦ 
this  very  assembly, — there  are  persons  standing  here,  who 
will  be  criminal  in  that  degree,  that  they  will  inevitably 
feel  the  severity  of  vindictive  justice, — persons  who  now 
perhaps  hear  these  warnings  with  incredulity  and  con- 
tempt: but  the  time  will  come,  when  they  will  see  the 
Son  of  man,  whom  they  despised — whom  they  rejected — 
whom  they  persecuted,  coming  to  execute  vengeance  on 
them  who  have  not  known  God,  nor  obeyed  the  gospel ; 
and  then  will  they  be  doomed  to  endless  sufferings,  in 
comparison  vnth  which  the  previous  pangs  of  natural 
death  are  nothing." 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  consider,  whether,  among 
the  hearers  of  this  Discourse,  there  might  be  any  at  whom 
it  may  be  probable  that  our  Lord  should  point  so  express 
a  denunciation  of  final  destruction. 

"There  are  some  standing  here."  The  original  words, 
Wording  to  the  reading  which  our  English  translators 
8«em  to  have  followed,  might  be  more  exactly  rendered — 
**  There  are  certain  peraons  standing  here ;"  where  the  ex- 
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^  preasions  certain  persons  hath  just  the  same  defiiute  sense 

as  ai:qfiain  person^iixe  force  of  the  plural  number  bein^ 

xonly^fiutt  it  is  a  more  reserved^  and,  for  that  rrason,  a 

more  al^rmingy  way  of  pointing  at  an  individual.     NoWjt 

j^*.  "'■  in  the  ai^aSmbly  to  which  our  Lord  was  speaking,  a  cer-* 
tain  person,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  present,  whom 
charity  herself  may  hardly  scruple  to  include  among  the 

^ '  miserable  objects  of  God's  final  vengeance.  The  son  of 
perdition,  Judas  the  traitor,  was  standing  there.  Our 
«Sjayiour's  first  prediction  of  his  passion  was  that  which 
•/gave  occasion  to  this  whole  discourse.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed,  that  the  tragical  conclusion  of  his  life  i 
on  earth  was  present  to  his  mind,  with  all  its  horrid  cir-^ 
cumstances ;  and,  among  these,  none  was  likely  to  make 
a  more  painful  impression  than  the  treason  of  his  base  dis-* 
ciple.  His  mind  possessed  with  these  objects,  when  the 
scene  of  the  general  judgment  comes  in  view, — the  traitor 
standing  in  his  sight, — ^his  crime  foreseen, — the  sordid 
motives  of  it  understood, — the  forethought  of  the  fallen 
apostle's  punishment  could  not  but  present  itself;  and  this 
drew  from  our  divine  instructor  that  alarming  menacCi 
which  mu9t  have  struck  a  chill  of  horror  to  the  heart  of 
every  one  that  heard  it,  and  the  more  because  the  par- 
ticular application  of  it  was  not  at  the  time  understood. 
This  was  the  effect  intended.  Our  Lord  meant  to  impress 
his  audience  with  a  just  and  affecting  sense  of  the  mi^i* 
tude  of  those  evils — the  sharpness  of  those  pains,  which 
none  but  the  ungodly  shall  ever  feel,  and  from  which  none 
of  the  ungodly  shall  ever  escape. 

Nor  in  this  passage  only,  but  in  every  page  of  holy  writ, 
are  these  terrors  displayed,  in  expressions  studiously 
adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  imagination  of  mankind,  and 
awaken  the  most  thoughtless  to  such  an  habitual  sense  of 
danger  as  might  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  most  power- 
ful allurements  of  vice.  ^'  The  wicked  are  to  go  into  outer 
darkness ;  there  is  to  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ; 
they  are  to  depart  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
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devil  and  his  angeli,  where  the  wonn  dieth  not,  and  Ine  t^^ 
fire  18  not  quenched ;  there  they  shall  drink  of  4he  wrath 
of  Grod,  ][>(fcired  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  Jiis  >^^.  ^ 
bJUgnation."  Whatever  there  may  be  of  figure  in  some 
of  these  expressions,  as  much  as  this  they  certainly  import^ 
—that  the  futnre  state  of  the  wicked  will  be  a  state  of  ex- 
quisite torment,  both  of  body  and  mind, — of  torments,  not 
only  intense  in  degree,  but  incapable  of  intermission,  cure, 

I    or  end, — ^a  condition  of  immixed  and  perfect  evil,  not  less 

^'  deprived  of  future  hope  than  of  present  enjojrment. 

It  is  amazing,  that  a  danger  so  strongly  set  ftrth  should 

fjtie  disregarded ;  and  this  is  the  more  amazing,  when  we 
take  a  view  of  the  particular  casts  and  complexions  of 

^  character  among  which  this  disregard  is  chiefly  found. 
They  may  be  reduced  to  three  different  classes,  according 
to  the  three  different  passions  by  which  they  are  severally 
overcome, — ambition,  avarice,  and  sensuality.  Personal 
oDDsequence  b  the  object  of  the  first  class ;  wealth,  of  the 
seomd ;  pleasure,  of  the  third.  Personal  consequence  is  ^ 
not  to  be  acquired  but  by  great  undertakings,  bold  in  the 
first  conception,  difficult  in  execution,  extensive  in  conse- 
quence. Such  undertakings  demand  great  abilities.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  commonly  find  in  the  ambitious  man  a  su- 
periority of  parts,  in  some  measure  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  designs:  it  is  his  particular  talent  to 
weigh  distant  consequences,  to  provide  against  them,  and 
to  turn  every  thing,  by  a  deep  policy  and  forecast,  to  his 
own  advantage.  It  might  be  expected,  that  this  sagacity 
of  understanding  would  restrain  him  from  the  desperate 
folly  of  sacrificing  an  unfading  crown  for  that  glory  that 
must,  shortly  pass  away.  Again,  your  avaricious  money- 
getting  man  is  generally  a  character  of  wonderful  discre- 
tion. It  might  be  expected  that  he  would  be  exact  to 
count  his  gains,  and  would  be  the  last  to  barter  posses- 
sions which  he  might  hold  for  ever,  for  a  wealth  that  shall 
be  taken  from  him,  and  shall  not  profit  him  in  the  day  of 
wrath.     Then,  for  those  servants  of  sin,  the  effeminate 


^  sons  9f  jMbual  pleasure,  these  are  a  feeble,  timid  na^ 
^  w  ]|&  It  migm\e  expected  that  these,  of  all  meiif  would  wu 
'  W^  firmness  to  brave  the  danger.  Yet  so  it  is, — ^the  ambition 
pursues  a  conduct  which  must  end  in  shame;  the  misei 
to  be  rich  now,  makes  l^imself  poor  for  ew|^  and  the  ten 
der,  delicate  voluptaary  shrinks  yot  at  me  thought  o 
endless  burnings ! 

These  things  could  not  be,  but  for  one  of  these  tm 
■^  Seasons, — either  that  there  is  some  lurking  increduli^lj 
men, — an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  ,  that  admits  not  the  gospc 
doctrine  pi  punishment  in  its  full  extent;  '^or,  that  tiMgi 
imagsiations  set  the  danger  at  «( prodigious  distanc^.Vl 
The  Scriptures  are  not  more  explicit  in  the  threato&ig 
of  wrath  upon  the  impenitent,  than  in  genera\^assertions  o 
God's  forbearance  and  mercy.  These  assertions  are  con 
firmed  byihe  voice  of  nature^  which  loudly  proclaims  tix 
goodness  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  universal  Lord.  M|| 
.*  ^  .  is  frail  and  imperfect  in  His  original  constitution.  Thii 
*'  too,  is  the 'doctrine  of  the  Scriptures;  and  every  man* 
experience  unhappily  confirms  it.  Human  life,  by  the  ap 
pointment  of  Providence,  is  short.  ^'  He  hath  made  ou 
days  as  it  were  a  span  long."  '^Is  it,  then,  to  be  sup 
^  posed,  that  this'  good,  this  merciful,  this  long-sufierioj 
God,  should  doom  his  frail,  imperfect  creature  man  t 
endless  punishment,  [for  the  follies, — call  them,  if  yo| 
please,  the  crimes,  of  a  short  life?  Is  he  injured  b 
our  crimes,  that  he  should  seek  this  vast  revenge ;  or  doe 
his  nature  delight  in  groans  and  lamentations?  It  caiftic 
be  supposed.  What  revelation  declares  of  the  future^coi 
dition  of  the  wicked,  is  prophecy ;  and  prophecy,  we  knov 
deals  in  poetical  and  exaggerated  expressions."  Suci 
perhaps,  is  the  language  which  the  sinner  holds  witly 
himself,  when  he  is  warned  of  the  wrath  to  come ;  an 
such  language  he  is  taught  to  hold,  in  the  writings  an 
the  sermons  of  our  modem  sectaries.  He  is  taught,  th; 
the  punishment  threatened  is  far  more  heavy  than  will  1 
executed :  he  is  told,  that  the  words  which,  in  their  liter 
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Bg,  denote  endless  duration^  are^  upon*^|l|py^  occa-     ^1^    ^ 
in  S^ipture,  as  in  common  speech,  used  figurativel]r    ^^trS^ , 
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BBively,  to  denote  veiy  Jong,  but  yet  definite,  periods  '* 

le.    These  notions  are  inculcated  in  the  writings,  not 
idels,  but  of  men  who,  witli:|aU  their  errors,  must  be 
»ered  among  the  friends  and  li^ocates  of  virtue  and 
on ; — ^but,  while  we  willingly  bear  witness  to  their 
I,  we  must  not  the  less  strenuouslj^  resist  their  dan- 
is  iniy  vations. .  ^4^  % 
e  question  jponceming  the  eternity  of  punishment 
some  others,  which,  considered  merely  as  questions 
lilosophy,  may  be  of  long  and  difficult  duciksion) 
t  be  brought  to  a  speedy  determination,  if  m^- before 
lieat  themselves  with  arguinent,  would  impartially 
der  how  far  reason,  in  her  natural  strength,  may  be 
letent  to  the  inquiry.    Jkdp  bot  mean  to  affirm  gene-.  I 
tiiat  reason  is  not  a  judg^in  matters  of  religion :  but             .^ 
maintain,  that  there  are  certam  points  co^eming  the 
«  of  the  Deity,  and  the  schemes  of  Providence,  upon 
li  reason  is  duioab  and  revelation  ^explicit;  and  that, 
ese  points,  there  is  no  certain  guide  but  the  plain, 
ma  meaning  of  the  written  word.     The  question  con- 
Dg  the  eternal  duration  of  the  torments  of  the  wicked^ 
le  x>f  these.     From  any  natural  knowledge  that  we   *^ 
of  the  Divine  character,  it  never  can  be  proved  that 
shsme  of  eternal  punishment  is  unworthy  of  him. 
cannot  be  proved  that  this  scheme  is  inconsistent  with 
stand  perfections, — his  essential  goodness.     What  is 
tial  goodness  ?    It  is  usually  defined  by  a  single  pro- 
, — ^the  love  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake.     The  definition 
od,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  is  it  complete?     Does  it 
rrehend  the  whole  of  the  thing  intended  ?    Perhaps 
Virtue  and  vice  are  opposites :  love  and  hate  are 
lites.      A   consistent  character  must  bear  opposite   . 
ions  toward  opposite  things.     To  love  virtue,  there- 
for its  own  sake,  and  to  hate  vice  for  its  own  sake, 
equally  belong  to  the  character  of  essential  goodness ; 
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and  thos/cirTirtue  in  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake,  must  be 
the  object  of  God's  love  and  favour;  so,  incurable  vicl,  in 
itself,  and  for  its  own  sake,  mayl>e  the  object  of  liis  hatred 
and  persecution. 
^  Again,  it  cannot  be  j^yed  that  the  scheme  of  eternal 

punishment  is  inconsistent  with  the  relative  perfections  of 

the  Deity — with  those  attributes  which  are  displayed  in 

N  tMt  dealings  with  the  rational  part  of  his  creation :  for  who 

^  *  ^18  ne  that  shall  determine  in  what  prOportibnt  ihe  attri- 

^^  butes  of  justice  and  mercy,  forbearance  and  severity,  ought 

to  be  mixed  up  in  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Gk)vemor 
'.^     of  the  tfti^rse  ? 

Nor  Can  it  be  proved  that  eternal  punishment  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  schemes  of  God's  moral  government :  for 
who  can  define  the  extent  of  that  government?    Who 
among  the  sons  of  men  hath  '^  exact  understanding  of  its 
i^  ends — a  knowledge  of  its  various  parts,  and  of  their  mutual 

relations  and^dependencies  ?  Who  is  he  that  sliall  explain 
by  what  motives  the  righteous  are  to  be  preserved  firom 
falling  from  their  future  state  of  glory  ?  That  they  shall  not 
fall,  we  have  the  comfortable  assurance  of  God's  word.  But 
by  what  means  is.the  security  of  their  state  to  be  effected? 
Unquestionably  by  the  influence  of  moral  motives  upon 
the  minds  of  free  and  rational  agents.  But  who  is  so 
enlightened  as  to  foresee  what  particular  motives'  may  be 
the  fittest  for  the  purpose  ?  Who  can  say,  Thes^Tnight 
be  sufficient, — these  are  superfluous?  Is  it  impossible, 
that,  among  other  motives,  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked 
may  have  a  salutary  effect  ?  And  shall  God  spare  the 
wicked,  if  the  preservation  of  the  righteous  should  call 
for  the  -  perpetual  example  of  their  punishment? — Since, 
then,  no  proof  can  be  deduced,  from  any  natural  know- 
ledge that  we  have  of  God,  that  the  scheme  of  eternal  pu- 
nishment is  unworthy  of  the  Divine  character, — since  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  is  inconsistent  either  with  the  natural 
perfections  of  God,  or  with  his  relative  attributes, — since 
it  may  be  necessary  to  the  ends  of  his  government — upoa 
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trhat  groands  do  we  proceed,  when  we  pretend  to  inter-  ^. 
piet,  to  qualify,  and  to  extenuate  the  threatenings  of  holy' 
writ? 

The  original  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  provi- 
dential shortness  of  human  life;  are  alleged  to  no  purpose 
in  this  argument  Eternal  punishment  is  not  denounced 
against  the  frail,  but  against  the  hardened  and  perverse ; 
and  life  is  to  be  esteemed  long  or  short,  not  from  any  pro- 
portion it  may  bear  to  eternity  (which  would  be  equally;* 
none  at  all,  though  it  were  protracted  to  ten  thousand 
times  its  ordinary  length),  but  according  as  the  space  of  it 
may  be  more  of  less  than  may  be  just  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  such  a  state  as  our  present  life  is,  of  discipline 
and  probation.  There  must  be  a  certain  length  of  time, 
the  precise  measure  of  which  can  be  known  to  none  but 
Grod,  within  which,  the  pr6mises  and  the  threatenings  of 
the  gospel,  joined  with  the  experience  which  every  man's 
Hfe  affords  of  Grod's  power  and  providence— of  the  insta- 
bility and  vanity  of  all  worldly  enjoyments, — ^there  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  certain  measure  of  time, 
within  which,  if  at  all,  this  state  of  experience,  joined  with 
fbtore  hopes  and  fears,  must  produce  certain  degrees' of 
improvement  in  moral  wisdom  and  in  virtuous  habit.  If, 
in  all  that  time,  no  effect  is  wrought,  the  impediment  can 
cmly  have  arisen  from  incurable  self-will  and  obstinacy. 
If  the  ordinary  period  of  life  be  more  than  is  precisely 
sufficient  for  this  trial  and  cultivation  of  the  character, 
those  characters  which  shall  show  themselves  incorrigibly 
bad,  will  have  no  claim  upon  the  justice  or  the  goodness 
of  Grod,  to  abridge  the  time  of  their  existence  in  misery,  so 
that  it  may  bear  some  certain  proportion  to  the  short  period 
of  their  wicked  lives.  Qualities  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
duration:  -they  bear  no  more  relation  to  it  than  they  do  to 
space.  The  hatefulness  of  sin  is  seated  in  itself — in  its 
own  internal  quality  of  evil :  by  that  its  ill-deservings  are 
to  be  measured, — not  by  the  narrowness  of  the  limits. 
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either  of  time  or  place,  within  which  the  good  providence 
of  .Go4  hath  confined  its  power  of  doing  mischief. 

If,  on  any  ground,  it  were  ^afe  to  indulge  a  hope  that 
the  suffering  of  the  wicked  may  have  an  end,  it  would  be 
upon  the  principle  adopted  by  the  great  Origen;  and  by 
other  eminent  examples  of  learning  and  piety  which  our 
own  times  have  seen^ — that  the  actual  endurance  of  pu- 
nishment in  the  next  life  will  produce  effects  to  which  the 
iS^pprehension  of  it  in  this  had  been  insufficient,  and  end, 
alter  a  long  course  of  ages,  in  the  reformation  of  the  worst 
characters.  But  the  principle  that  this  effect  is  possible — 
that  the  heart  may  be  reclaimed  by  force,  is  at  best  pre- 
carious; and  the  only  safe  principle  of  human  conduct  is 
the  belief,  that  unrepented  sin  will  suffer  endless  punish-, 
ment  hereafter. 

Perhaps,  the  distance  at  which  imagination  sets  the 
prospect  of  future  punishment,  may  have  a  more  general 
influence  in  diminishing  the  effect  of  God*s  merciful  wam- 
l  ings,  than  any  sceptical  doubts  about  the  intensity  or  the 
duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked.  The  Spirit  of 
<jU>d  means  to  awaken  us  from  this  delusion,  when  he  tells 
us,  by  the  apostles  and  holy  men  of  old,  that  the  ^^  coming 
of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  He  means,  by  these  declara- 
tions, to  remind  every  man  that  his  particular  doom  is 
near:  for,  whatever  may  be  the  season  appointed  in  the 
secret  counsels  of  God,  for  "  that  great  and  terrible  day, 
when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  flee  from  the  face  of 
him  who  shall  be  seated  on  the  throne,  and  their  place 
shall  be  no  more  found," — whatever  may  be  the  destined 
time  of  this  public  catastrophe,  the  end  of  the  world,  with 
respect  to  every  individual,  takes  place  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  own  life.  In  the  grave  there  will  be  no  repentance ; 
no  virtues  can  be  acquired — no  evil  characters  thrown  off. 
With  that  character,  whether  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  with 
which  a  man  leaves  the  world,  with  that  he  must  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.    In  that  moment,  there- 
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Uvtt^  in  which  his  present  life  ends,  every  man's  future  con'* 
dition  becomes  irreversibly  determined.     In  this.sense^  to 
every  one  that  standeth . here,  "the  coming  of  the  Lord 
draweth  nigh, — the  Judge  is  at  the  door ;  let  ns  watch, 
dierefore,  and  pray," — watch  over  ourselve^ii  and  pray,  for 
the  succours  of  God's  grace,  that  we  may  be  able  to  stand 
before  the  Son  of  man.     Nor  shall  vigilance  and  prayer  be 
ineffectual.     On  the  incorrigible  and  perverse, — on  those 
who  mock  at  God's  threatenings,  and  reject  his  promises^ 
—on  these  only  the  severity  of  wrath  will  fall.     But,  for 
those  who  lay  these  warnings  seriously  to  heart— who 
dread  the  pollution  of  the  world,  and  flee  from  sin  as  from 
a  serpent     who  fear  God's  displeasure  more  than  death, 
and  seek  his  favour  more  than  life, — though  much  of 
frailty  will  to  the  last  adhere  to  them,  yet  these  are  the 
objects  of  the  Father's  mercy — of  t^e  Redeemer's  love. 
For  these  he  died, — fer  these  he  pleads, — these  he  sup- 
ports and  strengthens  with  his  Spirit, — these  he  shall  lead 
with  him  triumphant  to  the  mansions  of  glory,  when  Sin 
and  Death  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 


SERMON    XIII. 

I  lay  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter  ^  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
hnild  my  chnrch,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  *.  and 
whatsoeref  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and 
wluitioever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.*—^ 
Matt.  xvi.  1 8,  1 9. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  sense  of  this  im- 
portant text,  in  which  our  Lord  for  the  first  time  makes 
explicit  mention  of  his  church,  declaring,  in  brief  but 
comprehensive  terms,  the  ground-work  of  the  institution, 
the  high  privileges  of  the  community,  and  its  glorious 
hope, — it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  sense  of  so 

*  Preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  ParU,  FebTuar\'  20,  1795. 
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tfliportant  a  text  sbeald  have  bee;i  brought  under  doubt 
atid  obscurity,  by  a  variety  of  forced  and  discordant  expo- 
iitiobs,  which  prejudice  and  party-spirit  have  produced; 
while  writers  in  the  Roman  communion  have  aideavoured 
to  find  in  thisi  passage  a  foundation  for  the  vain  preten- 
iions  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  Protestants,  on  the  other 
kand,  have  been  more  solicitous  to  give  it  a  sense  which 
Slight  elude  those  consequences,  than  attentive  to  its  true 
and  ttfeeresting  meaning.  It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  our  present  meeting,  if,  without  entering  into 
«  particular  discussion  of  the  various  interpretations  that 
liave  been  offered,  we  take  the  text  itself  in  hand,  and  try 
whether  its  true  meaning  may  not  still  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty, by  the  natural  import  of  the  words  themselves, 
-without  any  other  comment  than  what  the  occasion  upon 
which  they  were  spoken,  and  certain  occurrences  in  the 
-first  formation  of  the  church,  to  which  they  prophetically 
allude,  afford. 

Among  the  divines  of  the  reformed  churches,  especially 
the  Calvinists,  it  hath  been  a  favourite  notion,  that  St. 
Peter  himself  had  no  particular  interest  in  the  promises 
which  seem  in  this  passage  to  be  made  to  him.  Tlie 
words  were  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  St.  Peter^  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  prompt  confession  of  his  fait^  in  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God ;  and  this  confession 
of  St.  Peter's  was  his  answer  to  a  question  which  our  Lord 
had  put  to  the  apostles  in  general,  '^  Whom  say  ye  that  I 
am  ?" — which  question  had  arisen  out  of  the  answers  they 
returned  to  an  antecedent  question,  "Whom  say  men  that 
I  amr 

Now,  with  respect  to  this  confession  of  St.  Peter's,  two 
of  the  most  learned  and  acute  among  the  commentators  of 
antiquity,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Jerome,  solicitous,  as  it 
should  seem,  for  the  general  reputation  of  the  apostles,  as 
if  they  thought,  that,  at  this  early  period,  no  one  of  them 
could  without  blame  be  behind  another  in  the  fulness  and 
the  fervour  of  his  faith ; — from  these,  or  firom  what  motives 
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it  iii  1101  6*qr  to  diimie,  tkise  two  Micimt  ennaMrtatap 
hme  takea  upon  diem  to  assert  tba*  St  Peler,  iq)on  tkia 
ae&MoUy  was  but  the  spokesman  6f  the  company,  aadk 
le^ed  to  our  Lord's  question,  '^  Whom  say  yt  Aai  I  ator?." 
in  the  nsime  of  all. 

&ii{nroving  upon  diis  hint,^  moder»  CQcpositora  of  thai 
Cilviaistie  sch^l  poceed  to  a  condusioni  which  Must 
Maud  m  fatH  widi  the  assunpticflBi  «poD  which  it  is  fopndfldw 
Tkty  nsty^  dnee  St  Peter's  eonfessiiMi  of  hia  ftith  wasmott 
his  own  particular  covfeseion,  but  the  general  eonfessiov 
of  -Ae  apostles,  made  by  his  nwuth,  i\»  Uessing  aimetMk 
mnst  be  equally  eomnKm  to  tkem  aU,  and  wae  pronouneedf 
apoa  St.  Peter,  not  individually,  bat  as  the  Feprtsentatim^ 
of  die  twelve ;  insomuch,  that  whatever  the  prilrilegfes  imf 
be  which  are  described  in  my  tesst  as  tba  evstody  of  tlw 
keya  of  die  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  authori(y  to  bindt 
and  loose  on  earth,  wkh  an  efiect  that  should  be  ratiied 
in  heaven, — ^whatever  Aese  privileges  may  be,  St.  Peter^ 
aeoordkig  to  these  expositors,  is  no  oAberwise  interested  iw 
them  &an  as  an  equal  sharer  i|ith  the  rest  of  the  apostolic 
band. 

But  we  may  be  allowed  to  demand  of  these  apt  disci'- 
ples  of  St.  Chroysostom  and  St.  Jerome,  what  right  they 
can  make  out  for  St  Peter  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the 
company,  and,  without  any  previous  consultation  with  his: 
bietkr^i,  to  come  fotward  with  an  answer,  in  the  name  oi 
all,  to  a  question  of  such  moment.  What  right  will  tb^ 
pMtend  for  St  Peter  to  take  so  much  upon  him, — unlesB' 
they  wiU  concede  to  hiin>  that  personal  |Hrecedence  amoii|^ 
the  twelve,  which,  however  it  may  be  evinced  by  many 
circnmstsflbees  in  the  sacred  histCMry,  it  is  the  express  pum 
pose  of  their  exposition  to  refute  ?  St  Peter,  it  raMBt  be 
cottfessed,  upon  two  other  occasions,  spoke  in  the  name:  of 
aU.  But,  that  he  so  spake  upott  those  occasions^  is>  not 
left  t<>  be  understood  as  a  tiling  of  course ;  but  it  is  evident, 
in  the  one'  instance,  by  the  very  words  he  i»ed, — in  tine 
odier,  it  is  venuvked  by  the  saered  histortask     In  the  pre^ 
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Ittrt  €aae,  have  we  any  such  evidence  of  the  thing  sup^' 
posed;  any  indication  of  it  in  the  apostle's  words;  any 
ilsertion  of  the  historian  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  To  our 
Lord  s  first  question,  '.'  Whom  say  men  that  I  am  ?"  the 
answer,  we  are  told  indeed,  was  general.  "  They  said — ^' 
WKys  the  sacred  historian.  The  question  was  about  ^  plain 
ibatter  of  fact,  concerning  which  there  could  not  be  twd* 
opinions.  To  the  second  question,  '^  Whom  say  ye  that 
I  am?"  Simon  Peter  is  mentioned  as  the  person  who 
ilone  replied, — as  if,  upon  this  point,  no  one  else  was 
itndy  with  an  answer.  "  Simon  Peter  answered  and  sai^d — " 
Why  is  the  mode  of  narration  changed  ?  Why  is  it  not  said 
i^in,  ^  They  said  ?"  Why  is  the  speaker,  and  the  speaker 
only,  named  in  the  one  case  rather  than  in  the  other,  if 
tiie  an^er  given  was  equally  in  both  a  common  answer  ? 
Whence  ^  it  that  the  two  other  evangelists  who  have  re- 
<k>rded[  this  discourse,  though  far  less  minute  in  the  detail 
of  the  particulars  than  St.  Matthew,  are  both,  however, 
careful  to  name  St.  Peter  as  the  person  who  replied  to  the 
Sfeicond  question?  And  whence  is  it  that. not  the  mqst 
distant  hint  of  any  general  concurrence  of  the  apostles 
id  St.  Peter  s  sentiments  is  given  by  any  one  of  these  three 
writers?    .        • 

Again,  let  the  manner  of  our  Lord's  reply  to  St.  Peter 
be  remarked.  I  would  ask,  in  what  way  any  one  person 
6f  a  numerous  company  can  be  more  pointedly  addressed, 
— in  what  way  can  a  discourse  be  more  expressly  con- 
fined and  limited  to  one,  in  exclusion  of  the  rest,  than  by 
^calling  that  one  person  by  his  proper  name,  adding  to  his 
proper  name  his  patronymic,  and  subjoining  to  that  dis- 
tinct compellation  these  express  words, "  I  say  unto  thee  ?** 
But  this  was  the  manner  of  our  Lord's  reply  to  St.  Peter's 
confession  of  his  faith.  *^  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
Jonalt ;  and  I  say  also  unto  thee — "  Can  it  be  supposed, 
that  what  was  thus  particularly  said  to  Simon,  son  of 
Jonah,  was  equally  said  to  another  Simon,  who  was  not 
the  son  of  Jonah — ^to  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus — ^to  the 


torn  of  Zebedee,  or  any  other  persons  present  who 
not  named  ?  I  ask,'  by  what  other  mode  of  compellatioi^ 
our  Lord  could  have  more  distinctly  marked  St.  Peter  as 
the  individual  object  of  discourse,  had  he  intended  so  to 
mark  himf  I  ask,  by  what  mode  of  compellation  was  St 
Peter  marked  as  the  individual  object  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
course upon  another  occasion,  upon  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  ever  doubted  that  St.  Peter  individually  was  ad* 
dressed  ?  By  the  same  mode  of  compellation  which  is 
used  here; — he  was  spoken  to  by  his  name  and  by  his 
patronymic — "Simon,  son  of  Jonah,  lovest  thou  met'' 
Clearly,  therefore,  Peter  individually  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion blessed  by  our  Lord; — clearly,  therefore,  the  confess 
sion  which  obtained  the  blessing  was  St.  Peter's  own. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  it  is  upon  record  in 
St  John's  gospel,  that,  upon  another  occasion,  the  self- 
same confession,  in  the  self-same  terms,  was  made  by  St 
Peter  in  the  name  of  all.  I  answer,  it  was  upon  a  sub- 
sequent occasion;  when,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  the 
satisfaction  which  our  Lord  upon  this  occasion  had  ex- 
pressed in  St  Peter's  confession,  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  and  had  brought  them 
to  a  general  concurrence  in  St.  Peter's  sentiments.  But  it 
is  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  St.  Peter,  upon  this 
occasion,  making  a  confession  for  himself,  as  I  contend, 
obtains  a  blessing;  afterward,  when  the  same  confession 
iHras  made  by  him  in  the  name  of  all,  no  blessing  follows 
it  The  reason  is^  obvious.  The  blessing  due  to  the  first 
confession  was  already  St.  Peter's :  he  had  carried  off  the 
prize ; — and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  more  tardy,  though 
not  less  sincere  in  the  same  faith^  could  have  no  share  of 
what  St  Peter  had  made  his  own. 

But  there  is  yet  another  argument  that  St.  Peter,  upon 
this  occasion,  spake  singly  for  himself;  the  force  of  which, 
however  it  hath  passsd  unnoticed,  is  nothing  short  of  de- 
monstration. It  is  to  be  drawn  from  those  words  of  our 
Lord,  '*  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  art  Peter."     Proper  names; 
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m  the  Hebrew  language,  were  titles  rather  thaa  names — 
wards  expressive  of  some  peculiar  adjunct  of  the  persons 
hf  whom.  Ihey  were  first  home.    This  was  more  particu*- 
hx\y  the  case  when  a  person's  name  was  changed.     The 
jaew  name  was  always  significant,  and,  for  the  most  part^ 
when  givai  by  divine  authority,  predictive  of  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  character,  the  life,  the  achievements,  or  the 
destiny,  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  imposed.     When 
Simon,  son  of  Jonah,  first  became  a  follower  of  our  Lord, 
our  LfOrd  gave  him  the  naine  of  Cephas,  or  the  rock,  y^hick 
passed  into  the  equivalent  word  of  the  Greek  langm^, 
Petros.     Our  Lord,  upon  this  occasion  of  his  oonfessjon 
of  his  faith,  says  to  him,  ''  Thou  art  Peter."    The  like 
form  of  words, — though  the  similarity  appears  not  in  our 
English  Bibles, — but  the  like  form  of  words  was  used  by 
the  patriarch  Jacob,  as  the  exordium  of  the  blessing  which 
he  pronounced  upon  the  most  distinguished  of  his  sons : 
"Thou  art  Judak;  thy  brethren  shall  praise  thee;" — that 
is,  Thou  hast  been  rightly  named  Judah ;   the  name  pro- 
perly belongs  to  thee,  because  thou  wilt  be  what  the  name 
imports,  the  object  of  thy  br^ren's  praise.     So,  herc^ 
"  Thou  art  Peter," — that  is,  Thou  hast  been  properly  so 
named ;  for  it  now  appears  that  thou  bast  about  thee  whai 
the  name  imports.     But  how  was  it  that  this  now  ap- 
peared?   Nothing  had  passed  which  could  discover  any 
peculiarity  of  St.  Peter,  unless  it  was  the  confession  which 
he  had  made  of  his  faitli  in  J^us.   This  confession,  there- 
fore, was,  by  our  Lord's  own  judgm^it,  that  which  evinced 
the  singular  propriety  of  the  name.     But  how  should  this 
confession  evince  the  propriety  of  the  name^  if  the  merit  of 
the  confession  was  not  at  this  time  peculiar  to  St.  Peter?  If 
this  confession  contains  the  reason  of  the  name,  and  yet  was 
the  common  confession  of  all  the  apostles,  made  only  by 
St.  Peter  s  mouth,  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be,  that 
the  name  might  have  been  imposed  with  equal  propriety 
upon  any  one  of  the  twelve,  Judas  Iscariot  perhaps  alone 
eAtcepted ; — which  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  it  was  imposed 
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upoD  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonah,  by  the  Omniscient  Discemer 
of  the  hearts  of  men,  with  no  propriety  at  all. 

Standing  upon  this  firm  ground  of  argument,  we  may 
now  venture  to  assume  a  confident  tone,  nor  scruple  to 
assert,  that  St.  Peter  upon  this  occasion  answered  only 
for  himself, — that  the  blessing  he  obtained  was  for  him* 
self  singly,  the  reward  of  his  being  foremost  in  the  faith 
which  he  confessed,* — that,  to  be  the  carrier  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — to  loose  and  bind  on  earth,  in 
any  sense  which  the  expressions  n)ay  bear  in  this  passage 
—were  personal  distinctions  of  the  venerable  primate  of 
the  apostolic  college,  appropriated  to  him  in  positive  and 
absolute  exclusion  of  all  other  persons, — in  exclusion  of 
the  apostles,  his  cotemporaries,  and  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  his  successors.  We  need  not  scruple  to  assert,  that 
any  interpretation  of  this  passage, •or  of  any  part  of  it, 
founded  upon  a  notion  that  St  Peter,  upon  this  occasion, 
spake  or  was  spoken  to  as  the  representative  of  the  apostles, 
is  groundless  and  erroneous. 

Having  laid  this  foundation,  let  us  now  endeavour  to 
if  the  sense,  first  of  the  promise  to  St.  Peter,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  of  the  promise  to  the  church. 

The  promise  to  St.  Peter  consists  of  these  two  articles, 
—that  the  keys  of  tho  kingdom  of  heaven  should  be  given 
to  him,  and  that  whatsoever  he  should  bind  or  loose  on 
earth  should  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven. 

The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here  promised  to 
St  Peter,  by  the  principles  we  have  laid  down  for  the  ex- 
position of  this  text,  must  be  something  quite  distinct  from 
that  with  which  it  hath  generally  been  confounded— the 

*  Some  sort  of  general  confession  of  our  Lord  as  Son  of  God,  had 
^  made,  by  different  persons,  npon  different  occasions,  before  this  of 
St  Peter*s, — by  Nathaniel,  upon  his  very  first  acquaintance  with  our 
Lord,— by  the  apostles,  and  others  perhaps  with  them,  in  the  boat, 
vpoa  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  after  the  storm.  It  is  shown  ilk  the  se- 
<pel,  that  this  last  fell  far  short  of  8t.  Peter*s;  and  the  same  remark 
^oold  apply  to  NathanieFs.  St.  Peter  was  unquestionably  foremost  in 
the  foil,  distinct  confession  now  made. 
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power  of  the  remiflsion  and  retentioo  of  tini,  conferred  by 
our  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  upon  the  apostles  in  ge* 
neral,  and  transmitted  through  them  to  the  perpetual  sue- 
session  of  the  priesthood.  This  is  the  discretionary  power 
lodged  in  the  priesthood  of  dispensing  the  sacraments,  and 
of  granting  to  the  penitent  and  refusing  to  the  obdurate 
the  benefit  and  comfort  of  absolution.  The  object  of  this 
power  is  the  individual  upon  whom  it  is  exercised,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  man's  case. 
It  was  exercised  by  the  apostles  in  many  striking  instances; 
it  is  exercised  now  by  every  priest,  when  he  administers 
or  withholds  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  or,  upon  just  grounds,  pronounces  or  refuses  to 
pronounce  upon  an  individual  the  sentence  of  absolution. 
St.  Peter's  custody  of  the  keys  was  quite  another  thing. 
It  was  a  temporary,  not  a  perpetual  authority :  its  object 
was  not  individuals,  but  the  whole  human  race.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth  is  the  true  church  of  God. 
It  is  now,  therefore,  the  Christian  church; — formerly  the 
Jewish  church  was  that  kingdom.  The  true  church  is 
represented  in  this  text,  as  in  many  passages  of  holy  writ, 
under  the  image  of  a  walled  city,  to  be  entered  only  at  the 
gates.  Under  the  Mosaic  economy  these  gates  were  shut, 
and  particular  persons  only  could  obtain  admittance, — 
Israelites  by  birth,  or  by  legal  incorporation.  The  locks 
of  these  gates  were  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
obstructed  the  entrance  of  aliens.  But,  after  our  Lord's 
ascension,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  keys  of 
the  city  were  given  to  St.  Peter,  by  that  vision  which 
taught  him,  and  authorised  him  to  teach  others,  that  all 
distinctions  of  one  nation  from  another  were  at  an  end. 
By  virtue  of  this  special  commission,  the  great  apostle  ap- 
plied the  key,  pushed  back  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  and  threw 
the  gates  of  the  city  open  for  the  admission  of  the  whole 
Gentile  world,  in  the  instance  of  Cornelius  and  his  family. 
To  this,  and  to  this  only,  our  Lord  prophetically  alludes 
when  he  promises  to  St.  Peter  the  custody  of  the  keys. 
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With  this,  the  second  article  of  the  promise,  the  autho- 
rity to  loose  and  bind,  is  closely  connected.     This  again 
being,  by  virtue  of  our  rule  of  interpretation,  peculiar  to 
St  Peter,  must  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the  perpetual 
standing  power  of  discipline,  conveyed  upon  a  later  occa- 
sion to  the  church  in  general,  in  the  same  figurative  terms. 
8t  Peter  was  the  first  instnraient  of  Providence  in  dis- 
solving the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  ceremo- 
nial, and  of  binding  it  in  the  moral  part     The  rescript, 
indeed,  for  that  purpose,  was  drawn  by  St.  James,  and 
|-    confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  apostles  in  general,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  the  Holy  Ghost 
moved  the  apostles  to  this  great  business  by  the  sugges- 
tion and  the  persuasion  of  St.  Peter,  as  we  read  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     And  this  was 
his  particular  and  personal  commission  to  bind  and  loose. 
I  must  not  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  without  observ- 
ing, that  no  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles  was 
given  to  St*  Peter,' by  the  promise  made  to  him,  in  either 
or  in  both  its  branches ;  nor  was  any  right  conveyed  ^to 
him  which  could  descend  from  him  to  his  successors  in 
any  see.     The  promise  was  indeed,  simply  a  prediction 
that  he  would  be  selected  to  be  the  first  instrument  in  a 
great  work  of  Providence,  which  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  done  once  for  all ;  and,  being  done,  it  cannot  be 
repeated.     The  great  apostle  fulfilled  his  commission  in 
his  life-time.     He  applied  his  key, — he  turned  back  the 
lock, — he  loosed  and  he  bound.     The  gates  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  heaven  are  thrown  open, — the  ceremonial  law  is 
abrogated — the  moral  is  confirmed ;  and  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  in  the  see  of  Rome,  can  give  neither  furtherance 
nor  obstruction  to  the  business. 

So  much  for  the  promise  to  St.  Peter.  The  promise  to 
the  church,  which  is  next  to  be  considered,  consists  like- 
vrise  of  two  articles, — that  it  should  be  built  upon  a  rock; 
and  that,  being  so  built,  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  pre* 
vail  against  it. 
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The  first  part  of  the  promise,  that  the  church  should  be 
built  upon  a  rock,  is  contained  in  those  words  of  our  Lord 
to  St  Peter,  ^'  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon 
this  rock"  (or,  as  the  words  might  be  better  rendered, "  up- 
on this  self-same  rock")  "  I  will  build  ray  church ;"  which 
may  be  thus  paraphrased:  ''Thou  hast  now  shown  the 
propriety  of  the  name  which  I  gave  thee,  taken  from  a 
rock ;  for  thou  hast  about  thee  that  which  hath  in  it  the 
likeness  of  a  rock;  and  upon  this  self-same  rocky  thing  I 
will  build  my  church."  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
reason  of  the  name  of  Peter,  given  to  Simon,  lay  in  the 
confession  which  he  now  made.  In  that  confession,  there- 
fore, we  must  seek  the  rocky  thing  to  which  the  name  al- 
luded. Of  all  natural  substances,  a  rock,  though  not 
perhaps  the  most  dense,  is  certainly  the  most  durable,  the 
least  liable  to  internal  decay,  and  the  least  obnoxious  to 
destruction  or  damage  by  any  external  force;  for  which 
reason,  the  sacred  writers  often  apply  to  rocky  mountains 
the  epithet  of  everlasting.  Hence,  a  rock  is  the  most  apt 
image  that  the  material  world  affords  of  pure,  unadulte- 
rated truth, — in  its  nature,  than  adamant  more  firm — more 
permanent — raiore  insurmountable.  These  things  being 
put  together,  what  shall  we  find  in  St.  Peter's  confession, 
which  might  be  represented  by  a  rock,  but  the  truth  of  it  ? 
This,  then,  is  the  rock  upon  which  our  Lord  promises  to 
build  his  church, — the  faith  confessed  by  St,  Peter,  in  a 
truth,  firm,  solid,  and  immutable. 

This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  fuller 
explication  of  the  promise,  to  consider  the  extent  and  the 
particulars  of  this  faith  of  St.  Peter's. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  apostles  in  general,  upon  a 
certain  occasion,  confessing  a  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God,  obtained  no  blessing.  I  speak  not  now  of  that 
confession  which,  upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  was  made 
by  St.  Peter,  in  the  name  of  all ;  but  of  a  confession  made 
before,  by  the  apostles  in  a  body,  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears, without  St.  Peter's  intervention.     We  read,  in  the 
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fourteenth  chapter  of  St  Matthew's  gospel,  that  after  the 
storm  upon  the  lake  pf  Gennesaret^  which  ceased  upon  our 
Lord's  eutering  into  the  vessel,  '^  They  that  were  in  the 
sliip  came  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Of  a  truth  tbou  art 
the  Son  of  God."  No  blessing  follows.  Simon  Peter, 
some  short  time  after,  confesses,  in  terms  which,  to  an 
inattentive  reader,  might  seem  but  equivalent,  and  he  is 
blessed.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  more  was 
contained  in  this  confession  of  St.  Peter's  than  in  the  prior 
confession  of  the  apostles  in  the  ship, — more,  therefore, 
than  in  a  bare  confession  of  Jesus  as  a  Son  of  God. 

What  that  more  was,  will  easily  be  understood,  if  we 
take  St   Peter's  answer  in  connexion  with  our  Lord'^ 
question,  paying  a  critical  attention  to  the  terms  of  both. 
Our  Lord  puts  his  first  question  ifi  these  terms:  ^'  Whom 
do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am  V    Then  he  says, 
"Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  Simon  Peter  answers,  " Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."     Our  Lord,  in 
the  terms  of  his  question,  asserts  of  himself  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  man :  St.  Peter's  answer,  therefore,  connected  with 
nur  Lord's  question,  amounts  to  this:  " Thou,  who  sayest 
rightly  of  thyself  that  thou  art  the  Son  of  man,  art  Christy 
the  Son  of  the  living  God."     St.  Peter,  therefore,  asserts 
these  three  things  of  Jesus :  that  he  was  Christ, — that  he 
was  the  Son  of  man, — and  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Son  of  man,  and  the  Son  of  God,  are  distinct  titles  of 
the  Messiah.     The  title  of  the  Son  of  man  belongs  to  him 
as  God  the  Son ; — the  title  of  the  Son  of  God  belongs  to 
him  as  man.     The  former  characterises  him  as  that  one  of 
the  three  persons  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  which  was 
made  man ; — the  other  characterises  him  as  th^t  man  which 
was  united  to  the  Godhead.     St  Peter's  confession,  there- 
fore, amounts  to  i  full  acknowledgment  of  th^  great  mys- 
tery of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil ;  and  the  truth  of  this  faith  is  the  rock 
upon  whiph  Christ  promises  to  build  his  church. 

Upon  the  second  article  of  the  promise  to  t&e  church, 
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**  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  the 
time  compels  me  to  be  brief.  Nor  is  there  need  I  should 
be  long.  In  the  present  state  of  sacred  literature,  it  wen 
an  affront  to  this  assembly  to  go  about  to  prove  that  the 
expression  of  *'  the  gates  of  hell"  describes  the  invisible 
mansion  of  departed  souls,  with  allusion  to  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  nations,  under  the  image  ol 
a  place  secured  by  barricadoed  gates,  through  which  then 
is  no  escape,  by  natural  means,  to  those  who  have  once 
been  compelled  to  enter.  Promising  that  these  gates  shall 
not  prevail  against  his  church,  our  Lord  promises  not  onl] 
perpetuity  to  the  church,  to  the  last  moment  of  the  world'j 
existence,  notwithstanding  the  successive  mortality  of  ali 
its  members  in  all  ages,  but,  what  is  much  more,  a  final 
triumph  over  the  power  of  the  grave.  Firmly  as  th< 
gates  of  Hades  may  be  barred,  they  shall  have  no  powei 
to  confine  his  departed  saints,  when  the  last  trump  shal 
sound,  and  the  voice  of  the  archangel  shall  thunder  througl 
the  deep. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  exposition  of  my  text,  ai 
much  at  large  as  the  time  would  allow,  though  mow 
^briefly  than  the  greatness  of  the  subject  might  deserve 
To  apply  the  whole  to  the  more  immediate  concerns  of  thii 
assembly,  I  shall  conclude  with  two  remarks: 

The  first  is.  That  the  church,  to  which  our  Lord  pro 
mises  stability,  and  a  final  conquest  over  the  power  of  th< 
grave,  is  the  building  raised  by  himself,  as  the  master 
builder, — that  is,  by  persons  commissioned  by  him,  actin| 
under  his  directions,  and  assisted  by  his  Spiritj  upon  th 
solid  rock  of  the  truth  of  St.  Peter's  faith.  That  faith  wai 
a  faith  in  the  mediatorial  offices  of  Christ,  in  his  divinity 
and  in  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  Whatever  may  \n 
raised  by  man  upon  any  other  foundation,  however  it  ma] 
assume  the  name  of  a  church,  is  no  part  of  Christ's  build 
ing,  and  hath  no  interest  in  these  glorious  promises.  Thi 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all  who,  in  any  mannei 
engage  in  the  plantation  of  churches,  and  the  propagatidi 
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•f  the  gotpel.     By  those  who  have  the  appointmeiit  of 
itiDeraDt  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
it  should  be  particularly  attended  to,  in  the  choice  of  per* 
SODS  for  so  great  an  undertaking;  and  it  deserves  the 
conscientious  attention  of  every  such  missionary,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  work.     Whatever  may  be  the  difficulty 
of  giving  a  right  apprehension  of  the  mysteries  of  our  reli- 
gion to  savages,  whose  minds  have  never  yet  been  raised 
to  the  contemplation  of  any  higher  object  than  the  Wants 
of  the  animal  life, — the  difficulty,  great  indeed,  but  not 
insuperable  to  him  that  worketh  with  us,  must  be  encoun- 
tered, or  the  whole  of  the  missionary's  labour  will  be  vain. 
His  catechumens  are  not  made  Christians,  till  they  are 
brought  to  the  full  confession  of  St.  Peter's  faith ;  nor  hath 
be  planted  any  church,  where  he  hath  not  laid  this  foun- 
dation.    For  those  who  presume  to  build  upon  other 
foundations,  their  work  will  perish ;  and  it  will  be  as  by 
fire,  if  they  themselves  are  saved. 

The  second  remark  I  have  to  make  is  no  less  interesting 
to  us.     The  promise  of  perpetual  stability,  in  the  text,  is  to 
tbe  church  catholic :  it  affords  no  security  to  any  particular 
cburch,  if  her  faith  or  her  works  should  not  be  found  per- 
fect before  God.     The  time  shall  never  be,  when  a  true 
cburch  of  God  shall  not  be  somewhere  subsisting  on  the 
earth ;  but  any  individual  church,  if  she  (all  from  her  first 
love,  may  sink  in  ruins.     Of  this,  history  furnishes  but  too 
abundant  proof,  in  the  examples  of  churches,  once  illus- 
trious, planted  by  the  apostles,  watered  with  the  blood  of 
tbe  first  saints   and  martyrs,   which   are  now  no  more. 
Where  are  now  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  whose  praise 
is  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  Where  shall  we  now  find  the  succes- 
sors of  those  earliest  archbishops,  once  stars  in  the^Son  of 
man  s  right  hand  ?  Where  are  those  boasted  seals  of  Paul's 
apostleship,  the  churches  of  Cdrinth  and  Philippi  ?  Where 
are  the  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  ? — But  is 
there  need  that  we  resort,  for  salutary  warning,  to  the  ex- 
amines of  remote  antiquity  ?  Alas !  where,  at  this  moment. 
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is  the  chufcl^  of  France  ? — ^her  altam  dei«olished-**licr 
treasures  spoiled — her  holy  things  profened— 4ief  perse^ 
cuted  clergy,  and  her  plundered  prelates,  wanderers  on  the 
earth !    Let  us  take  warning  by  a  visitation  that  is  cotiie 
80  near  our  doors.     Let  us  not  defraud  ourselves  of  the 
benefit  of  the  dreadful  example,  by  the  miserable  subterftigt 
of  a  rash  judgment  upon  our  neighbour,  and  an  invidioiis 
comparison  of  their  deservings  with  our  own.     Let  ns  not 
place  a  vain  confidence  in  the  purer  worship,  the  better 
discipline,  and  the  sounder  faith,  which,  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  we  have  enjoyed.    These  things  are  not  oot 
merit :  they  are  God's  gifts ;  and  the  security  we  may  de- 
rive from  them  will  depend  upon  the  use  we  make  of  them. 
Let  us  not  abate — let  us  rather  add  to  our  zeal,  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  distant  parts ;  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  we  have  duties  nearer  home.     Let  us  of  the 
ministry  give  heed  to  ourselves  and  to  our  flocks ; — let  us 
give  an  anxious  and  diligent  attention  to  their  spiritual 
concerns.     Let  us  all — but  let  the  younger  clergy,  more 
especially,  beware  how  they  become  secularized  in  the 
general  cast  and  fashion  of  their  lives.     Let  them  not  think 
it  enough,  to  maintain  a  certain  frigid  decency  of  charac- 
ter, abstaining  from  the  gross  scandal  of  open  riot  and 
criminal  dissipation,  but  giving  no  farther  attention  to  their 
spiritual  duties  than  may  be  consistent  with  the  pursuits 
and  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  may  not  draw  them  from 
a  fixed  residence  in  populous  cities,  at  a  distance  from 
their  cures,  or  a  wandering  life  in  places  of  public  resort 
and  amusement,  where  they  have  no  call,  and  where  the 
grave,  dignified  character  of  a  parish-priest  is  ill  exchangee 
for  that  of  a  fashionable  trifler.     We  know  the  charms  o 
improved  and  elegant  society.     Its  pleasures  in  themselve 
are  innocent;  but-  they  are  dearly  bought,  at  the  expens 
of  social  and  religious  duty.     If  we  have  not  firmness  t 
resist  the  temptations  they  present,  when  the  enjoyment  i 
not  to  be  obtained  without  deserting:  the  work  of  the  m 
nistry,  in  the  places  to  which  we  are  severally  appointe 
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our  lot  mtjr  faA?e  clMmced  to  fhll  in  the  retirement 
of  a  countrjr  town,  or  perhaps  in  the  obscurity  of  a  village, 
^time  may  come,  sooner  than  we  think,  when  it  shall  be 
miAf  Where  is  now  the  church  of  England  ?  Let  us  be- 
times take  warning.  ^'As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and 
cbasten,"  said  our  Lord  to  the  church  of  Lao(licea,  whose 
worst  crime  it  was^  that  she  was  ^^  neither  hot  nor  cold/' 
"  Be  lealous,  therefore,  and  repent  He  that  hath  an  ear, 
ht  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches." 


SERMON   XIV. 


For  1  bare  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among  you,  save  Jesut 
Christ,  and  him  crucified.^ — 1  Cor.  ii.  2. 

Among  various  abuses  in  the  Corinthian  church,  which 
this  epistle,  as  appears  from  the  matter  of  it,  was  intended 
to  reform,  a  spirit  of  schism  and  dissension,  to  which  an 
attempt  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
Jnd  given  rise,  was  in  itself  the  most  criminal,  and  in  its 
eoosequences  the  most  pernicious.     Who  the  authors  of 
this  evil  were,  is  not  mentioned,  and  it  were  idle  to  inquire. 
They  were  run  after  in  their  day,  but  their  names  have 
been  long  since  forgotten ;    nor  is  any  thing  remembered 
of  them,  but  the  mischief  which  they  did.     The  general 
character  of  the  men,  and  the  complexion  of  their  doc- 
trine, may  easily  be  collected  from  this  and  the  subsequent 
epistle.     They  were  persons  who,  without  authority  from 
Heaven,  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  be  preachers  of  the 
gospeL     The  motive  from  which  they  had  engaged  in  a 
business  for  which  they  were  neither  qualified  nor  com- 
■uasioned,  was  not  any  genuine  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  the  truth,  or  any  charitable  desire  to  reclaim  the  profli- 
gate, and  to  instnict  the  ignorant ;  but  the  love  of  gain — 
of  power  and  applause. — the  desire,  in  short,  of  those 

*  Preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Qloacester^  at  a  Public  Ordi- 
BJition  of  Priests  and  Deacons. 
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advEDtages  which  ^ver  attend  popularity  in  the  character 
of  a  teacher.  A  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel  had  been  inconsistent  with  these  yiews, 
since  it  could  only  have  exposed  them  to  persecution. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  Christian  doctrine  might  contain 
offensive  to  the  prejudice  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  they  endea- 
voured to  clear  away  by  6gurative  interpretations,  by  which 
they  pretended  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  sense  of  mys- 
terious expressions,  which  the  first  preachers  had  not  ex- 
plained. While  they  called  themselves  by  the  name  of 
Christ,  they  required  not  that  the  Jew  should  recognise 
the  Maker  of  the  world,  the  Jehovah  of  his  fathers,  in  the 
carpenter's  reputed  son ;  nor  would  they  incur  the  ridicule 
of  the  Grecian  schools,  by  maintaining  the  necessity  of  an 
atonement  for  forsaken  and  repented  sins,  and  by  holding 
high  the  efficacy  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice. 

Such  preaching  was  accompanied  with  no  blessing. 
These  pretended  teachers  could  perform  no  miracles  in 
confirmation  of  their  doctrine :  it  was  supported  only  by 
an  affected  subtlety  of  argument,  and  the  studied  orna- 
ments of  eloquence.  To  these  arts  they  trusted,  to  gain 
credit  for  their  innovations  with  the  multitude.  Not  that 
the  Corinthian  multitude,  more  than  the  multitude  of  any 
other  place,  were  qualified  to  enter  into  abstruse  questions 
'  — to  apprehend  the  force,  or  to  discern  the  fallacy  of  a 
long  chain  of  argument — or  to  judge  of  the  speaker's  elo- 
quence ;  but  they  had  the  art  to  persuade  the  people  that 
they  excelled  in  argument  and  rhetoric.  They  told  the 
people,  that  their  reasoning  was  such  as  must  convince, 
and  their  oratory  such  as  ought  to  charm :  and  the  silly 
people  believed  them,  when  they  bore  witness  to  them- 
selves. St.  Paul  they  vilified,  as  a  man  of  mean  abilities) 
who  either  had  not  himself  the  penetration  to  discern  I 
know  not  what  hidden  meaning  of  the  revelation  of  which 
he  was  the  minister,  or  had  "not  the  talents  of  a  teacher  in 
a  sufficient  degree  to  carry  his  disciples  any  considera- 
ble length,  and,  through  his  inability,  had  left  untouched 
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Uiott  IveMures  of  knowledge  wUoh  tliey  pretemkdto  dis- 
doae; 

TUs  sketck  of  the  chancteit  of  the  fidse  teachen  in  tiie 
GufnthiftD  diurchy  and  of  the  sort  of  doctrine  which  they 
iNight,  ia  tfae'kegr  to  the  apostle's  meaning,  in  many  pas- 
aagos  of  this  epistle,  in  which,  as  in  the  tezl|  he  may  seem 
to  speak  with  di^aragement  of  wisdom,  learning,  and  elo- 
qoencei  as  qualifications  of  little  significance  in  a  preachor. 
^  tha  goq[)el|  and  as  instruments  unfit  to  be  employed  in 
the  senrice  of  divine  trath.     In  all  these  passages^  a  par* 
ticular  reCerence  is  intended  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
Ae  false  teachers, — ^to  their  affected  learning,  and  counter- 
feit wisdom.     It  was  not  that,  in  the  apostle's  judgment, 
there  isany  real  opposition  between  the  truths  of  rcTclalioa 
and  the  principles  of  reason ; — or  diat  a  man's  proficienoy 
in  knowledge  can  be  in  itself  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
Qoufenion  to  the  Christian  ^th ; — or  that  an  ignorant 
msa  can  be  qualified,  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  which  are  the  strange  conclusions  which  ignorance 
and  enthusiasm,  in  these  later  ages  have  drawn  from  the 
apostle  s  words :  but  he  justly  reproaches  the  folly  of  that 
pietended  wisdom,  which,  instead  of  taking  the  light  of 
isfdation  for  its  guide,  would  interpret  the  doctrines  of 
levelatioa  by  the  previous  discoveries  of  human  reason; 
and  he  censures  the  ignorance  of  that  learning,  which  ima- 
gines that  the  nature  of  the  self-existent  Being,  and  the 
priaeiplea  of  his  moral  government  of  the  worid,  are  in 
ndi  sort  the  objects  of  himian  knowledge,  as,  like  the 
BMitiMs  of  die  planets,  or  the  properties  of  light,  to  be 
open  to  scientific  investigation :  and  he  means  to  express 
bow  little  is  the  amount,  and  how  light  the  authority  of 
the  utmost  wisdom  that  may  be  acquired  in  the  schools  of 
JNinian  learning,  in  comparison  of  that  illumination  which 
vas  imparted  to  him  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Diraia  Spirit,  the  fountain  of  trtith  and  knowledge,  on  his 
auMl. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  what  the  apostle 
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says,  or  te^th  been  supjiosed  to  say,  in  disparagement  of 
human  learning,  itoay  appear  from  this  consideration, — 
We  havevflin  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  epistle,  a  distinct 
ennmdmtiiMi  of  ibe  extraordiDary  gifii  of  the  Spirit,  which 
were  mne^  it  seems^  in  number..  In  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  same. chapter,  we  have  an  enumeration  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal oflkes,--^nine  also  in  number.  The  nine  gifts,  and  the 
nine  offices,  taken  m  the  order  in  which  they  are  men- 
ttonedt  seem  to  correspond ;  the  first  gift  belonging  to  the 
first  office,  the  second  .to  the  second,  and  so  on  :*  only,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  that  as  the  authority  of  all  inferior  offices 
is  included  in  the  superior,  so  the  higher  and  rarer  gifts 
contained  the  lower  and  more  common.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  of  offices,  as  the  first  in  authority,  stand  apostles 
and  prophets;  by  which  last  word  are  meant  expounders 
of  the  Scriptures; — for,  that  the  exposition  of  Scripture 
was  the  proper  office  of  those  who  were  called  prophets  in 
the  primitive  church,  is  a  thing  so  well  understood,  and 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  any  particular  proof  of  it 
upon  the  present  occasion  may  be  spared.  Corresponding 
to* these  two  offices,  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  gifts, 
stand  "the  word  of  wisdom,"  and  " the  word  of  know- 
ledge.*' The  word  of  wisdom  seems  to  have  been  a  talent 
of  arguing  from  the  natural  principles  of  reason,  for  the 
conviction  and  conversion  of  philosophical  infidels.  This 
was  the  proper  gift  of  the  apostles,  who  were  to  carry  the 
glad-tidings  of  salvation  to  distant  nations,  among  which 
the  light  of  revelation  had  either  never  shone,  or  had  at 
least  for  ages  been  extinguished.  The  word  of  knowledge 
was  the  talent  of  holding  learned  arguments  from  the  an- 
cient prophecies,  and  other  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  silence  the  objections  ,of  Jewish  adversaries,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  consistency  of  the  gospel  with  former 
revelations.  This  was  the  proper  gift  of  those  who  were 
appointed  to  expound  the  Scriptures  in  congregations  of 
the  faithful,  once  formed  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles. 

*  Vide  Appendix. 
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These  persons,  by  the  way,  bore  the  name  of  prophets, 
because  their  office  in  the  church  stood  in  the  same  rela*^ 
fkm  to  the  office  of  the  apostles,  as  that  of  the  prophets 
under  the  law  to  the  office  of  Moses.    The  Jewbh  pro- 
phets were  only  guardians  and  expounders  of  ihe  law 
prescribed  by  Moses,  and  of  the  revelation  which  he  pub- 
lished.   The  prophets  in  the  primitive  church  were  not 
die  publishers  of  the  gospel,  but  expounders  of  what  the 
apostles  had  previously  taught    The  apostolic  gift,  the 
word  of  wisdom,  consisted,  it  should  seem,  in  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  philosophic  truth,  and  an  insight  into  the 
harmony  of  the  fiuth  which  the  apostles  taught,  with 
what  are  called  the  principles  of  natural  religion.    The 
prophetic  gift,  the  word  of  knowledge,   consisted  in  a 
prompt  recollection  of  all  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
an  insight  into  the  harmony  of  the  different  revelations. 
It  pleased  God  to  commit  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  men  whose  former  occupations  and  conditions  may  be 
supposed  to  have  excluded  them  from  the  pursuits  and  the 
tft^ments  of  learning,  and  from  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, **  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of 
God — not  of  them.**    But  it  is  evident,  that  these  gifts, 
with  which  he  was  pleased  to  adorn  the  two  first  offices  in 
die  Christian  church,  were  to  those  first  preachers  instead 
of  education:  for  the  qualities  of  a  penetrating  judgment 
in  abstruse  questions,  and  a  ready  recollection  of  written 
knowledge,  which  the  first  preachers  enjoyed  by  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  in  kind  the  very 
same  which  men,  to  whom  this  supernatural  assistance  is 
denied,  may,  with  God's  blessing,  acquire  in  a  less  degree, 
by  long  and  diligent  study.     These  talents  existed  un- 
questionably in  the  minds  of  the  first  inspired  preachers, 
m  a  degree  in  which,  by  the  mere  industry  of  study,  they 
cannot  be  attained.    The  apostles  were,  by  infinite  degrees, 
the  best  informed  of  all .  philosophers ;  and  the  prophets 
of  the  primitive  church  were  the  soundest  of  all  divines ; 
but  yet  the*light  of  inspiration,  and  the  light  of  learning, 
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hpwever  different  in  degree,  as  the  difference  indeed  is 
laexpresdible^  are  nevertheless  the  same  in  kind ;  for  rea- 
son is  rei^son^  and  knowledge  is  knowledge,  im  whatever 
manner  they  may  be  produced^— the  degree  of  more  and 
less  being  th^  only  difference  pf  which  the  things  are  ca- 
pi&ble.  As  the  word  of  wisdomi  there^^re,  and  the  woid 
of  knowledge,  were  to  the  first  preachers  instead  of  learn* 
ing,  so  in  these  later  ages,  when  the  Spirit  no  longer  ub«- 
jp»^  his  extraordinary  gifts,  learning  is  instead  of  them. 

The  importance  and  the  necessity  of  it,  to  a  Christian 
preacher,  evidently  appears  from  God's  miraculous  inter- 
position in  the  first  ages,  to  infuse  learning  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  by  education  were  unlearned ;  for,  if  the  at- 
tainments of  learning  were  of  no  importance  to  the  true 
and  effectual  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  what  purpose  did 
that  Ood  who  commanded  the  light  to  spring  out  of  dark- 
ness, by  an  exertion  of  the  same  almighty  power,  light  up 
the  lamp  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  uneducated  men? 
The  reason  of  this  extraordinary  interposition,  in  the  early 
ages,  was,  that,  for  the  first  promulgation  of  the  go^iel, 
no  abilities  to  be  acquired  by  education  were  sufiScient  for 
the  teacher's  ofiice:  and  the  reason  that  this  extraordinary 
interposition  hath  long  since  ceased,  is,  that  Christianity 
having  once  taken  root  in  the  world,  those  inferior  abilities, 
which  may  be  attained  by  a  diligent  improvement  of  our 
natural  talents,  are  now  sufficient  for  its  support  But  in 
all  ages,  if  the  objections  of  infidels  are  to  be  confhted ;  if 
the  scruples  of  believers  themselves  are  to  be  satisfied ;  if 
Moses  and  the  prophets  are  to  be  brought  to  bear  witness 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  if  the  calumnies  of  the  blaspheming 
Jews  are  to  be  repelled,  and  their  misinterpretations  of 
their  own  books  confuted ;  if  we  are  to  be  ^*  ready,"  that 
is,  if  we  are  to  be  qualified  and  prepared  "  to  give  an  an- 
swer to  every  man  that  asketh  us  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  us;" — a  penetration  in  abstruse  questions;  a  quick- 
ness in  philosophical  discussion ;  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages ;  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
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Jewiab  history,  and  with  all  parte  of  the  sacred  writings  ; 
a  aoiHid  judgment,  a  faithful  memory,  and  a  prompt  eto- 
CHlioa,**^^  are  talents  without  which  the  work  of  an  e^ange- 
Kit  witt  be  put  ill  performed.  When  they  are  not  infused 
bjr  inspiialion,  tibqr  must  be  aequii^  by  diligence  in 
staidy^  and  feorvency  in  prayer.  And  if  any  in  the  present 
age  magme,  that,  wanting  the  advantages  of  education^ 
they  MDsy  be  qualified  for  preaehers  of  die  gospel,  they  are 
to  be  eon^^red  as  enthusiasts,  unless,  like  the  aposdes, 
tfaej  caa  i^>peal  to  a  confirmation  of  their  word  by  '^  signs 
and  wonders  following**'  Inspiration  is  the  only  means 
by  whidi  they  may  be  qualified  for  the  business  in  which 
they  presume  to  meddle;  and  of  a  real  inspiration,  the 
power  of  miracles  is  the  proper  sign  iand  inseparable 
ooooomitant. 

It  is  the  usual  plea  of  these  deluded  men,  when  they 

wodd  assert  their  sufiictency,  while  they  confess   their 

igioianee,  that,  however  deficient  they  may  be  in  other 

knowledge,  they  know  Christ.     And  God  forbid,  that,  in 

acoentry  professing  Christ's  religion,  Christ  should  not 

be  known  by  every  one,  in  the  degree  necessary  to  his 

own  salvation, — that  any  one  should  not  so  know  Christ, 

as  to  have  a  right  apprehension  of  the  necessary  articles 

of  the  Christian  faith ;  right  notions  of  his  duty  to  God, 

and  to  his  neighbour ;  a  steadfast  faith  in  God's  promises 

tkim^  Christ ;   such  views,  in  short,  of  the  Christian 

dodrine,  as  may  give  it  its  full  effect  upon  his  heart  and 

pnetiee.    This  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  most  illitierate 

imdi,  or  ought  to  have,  in  a  Christian  country ;  and  he 

who  hath  it  not  is  culpable  in  his  ignorance.     But  this 

iaowfodge,  without  which  no  one's  condition  is  secure,  is 

not  diat  which  may  authorize  the  private  Christian  to 

aaome  ike  office  of  a  public  teacher. 

It  may  indeed  be  made  a  question,  whether  any  degree 
of  kaowledge  may  justify  the  officious  interference  of  an 
indfvidiial,  of  his  own  pure  motion,  in  a  business  of  such 
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serious  coDcem  to  the  community;  for,  if  it  be  allowed 
in  any  society,  that  mere  ability  constitutes  a  right  to  act 
in  any  particular  capacity,  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
every  man  will  be  justified  in  the  usurpation  of  any  office 
in  the  state,  by  his  own  opinion  of  his  own  sufficiency. 
The  extravagance  and  the  danger  of  this  principle,  appli^ 
in  the  civil  departments,  would  be  readily  perceived.  A 
man  who,  from  a  conceit  of  his  own  abilities,  should  take 
upon  him  to  play  the  magistrate,  the  general,  or  the  privy 
counselbr,  without  a  commission  regularly  obtained  from 
the  source  of  civil  power,  would  soon  be  shut  up  in  some 
proper  place,  where  he  might  act  his  fooleries  in  secret, 
without  harm  to  his  neighbour,  or  public  discredit  to  him- 
self. The  reason  that  the  extravagance  and  danger  of  the 
same  principle  is  not  equally  perceived,  when  it  is  i^[^ed 
in  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  that  disturbers  of  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  are  suffered  to  go  loose,  while  other 
madmen  are  confined,  is  only  this, — that  the  interests  of  the 
church  are  not  so  seriously  considered  as  those  of  the  state, 
because  its  good  ggvernment  and  its  disorders  come  not  so 
immediately  home  to  the  particular  interests  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community. 

I  mean  not,  however,  at  present  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion, what  more  than  mere  sufficiency  may  be  requisite  to 
give  a  man  authority  to  set  up  as  a  public  teacher  of  what 
be  really  knows ;  or  how  far  the  rights  of  a  commission 
actually  existing  may  be  infringed  by  the  laic  s  .invasion' 
of  the  preacher's  chair.  When  it  is  considered,  that  not 
fewer  than  nine  different  ecclesiastical  offices,  distinguished 
by  their  different  gifts,  appear  to  have  been  subsisting  at 
Corii^th  when  this  epistle  was  written ;  and  that,  by  the 
consent  of  the  most  learned  in  ecclesiastical  chronology, 
this  epistle  was  written  so  early  as  the  57  th  year  of  our 
Lord ;  it  should  seem  that  the  formation  of  a  church — the 
constitution  of  an  hierarchy,  composed  of  different  orders, 
which  orders  were  appointed  to  distinct  duties,  and  in 
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Yested  vrtth  distinct  rights, — ^Was  a  thing  of  so  great  anti- 
quity, as  may  lea?e  no  doubt  remaining  witfar  any  reason- 
able man  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  institution. 

But  what  I  at  present  insist  upon  is  this, — ^hat  tiiat 
knowledge  of  Christ,  by  which  a  man  may  be  qualified  to 
bear  the  office  of  a  teacher,  cannot  be  separated  from  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  which  uneducated  men  cap  in 
these  days  make  no  pretensions.  I  contend  that  it  never 
was  separated:  for  the  word  of  wisdom,  and  the  word  of 
knowledge,  in  the  apostles  and  primitiTe  prophets,  con- 
sisted not  in  a  knowledge  of  revelation  only,  but,  as  their 
writings  testify,  in  a  general  comprehension  of  a,ll  that 
otber  men  acquire  in  a  less  degree  by  education, — in  those 
branches  at  least  of  human  knowledge  which  are  con- 
nected with  theology  and  morals. 

They  were,  perhaps,  not  knowing  in  the  details  of  na- 
tural philosophy :  for  the  argument  for  the  being  and  the 
providence  of  God,  firom  the  visible  order  and  harmony  of 
the  universe,  is  the  same,  by  whatever  laws  its  motions 
mar  be  carried  on.  They  were  not  physicians  or  ana- 
tomists; because  they  had  the  power  of  curing  diseases 
and  healing  wounds  without  medicine  or  art.  But  they 
were  profound  metaphysicians — the  best  of  moralists-  - 
wdl-informed  historians — accurate  logicians — and  excel- 
lent in  that  strain  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  for  the 
conveyance  of  instruction,  the  enforcement  of  duty,  the 
dissuasion  of  vice,  the  conviction  of  error,,  and  the  defence 
of  truth.  And  whoever  pretends  to  teach  without  any  of 
these  qualifications,  hath  no  countenance  from  the  example 
of  the  apostles,  who  possessed  them  all  in  an  eminent 
d^ree,  not  from  education,  but  from  a  higher  source. 

St.  Paul,  indeed,  says  of  himself,  that  when  he  first 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Corinthians,  ^^he  came  not 
unto  them  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of  wisdom;" — 
that  is,  he  came  not,  like  the  false  teachers,  making  an 
ostentatious  display  of  studied  eloquence,  nor  boasting  his 
proficiency  in  philosophy :  he  required  not  that  the  Co- 
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rinthians  should  receive  the  testimony  6f  God,  which  he 
delivered  to  them  as  the  tertimoDy  of  God»  because  he 
who  delivered  it  was  a  knowing  man,  or  an  accomplished 
orator :  he  rested  not  the  evidence  of  his  doctrine  upon 
mere  argument,  nor  did  he  think  to  penuade  by  mere 
eloquence;  for  argument  alone,  although  it  might  indeed 
evince  the  consistency  and  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine, 
coulcl  never  amount  to  a  proof  of  its  heavenly  origin;  amjl 
the  apostle  had  means  of  persuasion  more  powerful  than 
eloqurace,  whicl^  by  the  way,  no  modera  teacher  hath: 
his  knowledge  and  eloquence,  however  necessary,  were 
still  in  him  but  secondary  qualifications ;  and  so  little  was 
he  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  learning,  that  he  det^mined 
not  ^^  to  know  any  thing  among  them,  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified." 

But  consider  what  this  knowledge  of  the  apostle  really 
contained.  *^  To  know  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified," 
was  to  know, — not  simply  to  believe,  but  to  know  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  teach  others,  that  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth was  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  prophets  fixun 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  to  understand  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  Messiah  were  the  means  appointed  by 
God  for  man's  deliverance  from  sin  and  damnation.  This 
knowledge*  therefore,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucifiedf 
to  which  St.  Paul  laid  claim,  contained  an  accurate  know*- 
ledge  of  the  ancient  prophecies*— a  clear  apprehensioB  of 
their  necessary  reference  to  the  Messiah — a  discernment 
of  their  exact  completion  in  the  person  of  Jesus-^-HEid  aa 
insight  into  that  great  mystery  of  godliness,  the  expiatioa 
of  the  actual  sins  of  men,  and  the  cleansing  of  man  s  sinful 
nature,  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

And  who  is  sufficient, for  these  things?  That  no  study 
can  attain  this  knowledge  of  Christ,  in  the  degree  in 
which  the  apostles  possessed  it,  he  who  confesses  not, 
hath  studied  Christ  to  little  purpose.  But  he  who  ima- 
gines that  Christ  may  thus  be  known  by  men  uniofarmod 
both  by  inspiration  and  education,  or  imagines  that,  when 
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ia^pinttion  is  wanting,  education  may  contribute  nothing  at 
all  in  aid  of  the  deficiencyi — ^that  is,  to  make  my  meaning 
▼ery  plain,  he  who  imagines  that,  of  uninspired  men,  the 
learned   and  the  unlearned  are  equally  qualified  to  be. 
teachers  of  the  word  of  Grod, — ^he  who  builds  this  extrava- 
gant opinion  upon  the  terms  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  as  the  only  knowledge  to  which 
he  himself  made  pretensions,  only  proves,  that  more  learn- 
ing is  necessary  than  he  is  aware  of  to  the  right  appre- 
bnnoii  of  tikis  single  text 

Infierenees  naturally  flow  from  the  doctrine  which  hath 
htm  aiserted,  of  high  concern  to  every  one  in  this  as- 
mMf.    We,  who,  with  however  weak  abilitf,  fill  the 
kigh  station  of  the  prophets  in  the  primitive  church, 
—you,  who  are  this  day  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in 
dnt  sacred  office, — are  admonished  of  the  diligence  with 
which  we  must  devote  ourselves  to  study,  and  of  the 
widaity  which  we  must  use  in  prayer,  to  acquit  ourselves 
of  the  duties  of  our  calling.    The  laity  are  admonished 
of  the  my  and  the  danger  of  deserting  the  ministry  of 
thoae  who  have  been  rightly  separated  to  that  holy  ser- 
vice^ in  the  vain  hope  of  edifying  under  their  instruction, 
wJMi  cannot  be  absolved  of  the  crime  Of  schism  upon  any 
better  plea  than  that  of  ignorance.    To  allege  the  apostles 
It  UDBtances  of  illiterate  preachers,  is  of  all  fallacies  the 
groaMtat    Originally,  perhaps,  th^  were  men  of  little 
laning-^fiahemien — tent^makers— excisemen :  bntwhen 
t^y  b^^an  to  iNPeach,they  no  longer  were  illiterate;  they 
naia  rmdered  lec^jmed  in  an  instant,  without  previous 
stady  of  thrar  own,  by  mirade.    The  gifts,  which  wo  find 
placed  by  an  apostle  himself  at  the  head  of  their  quali* 
ficataana,  were  evidently  analogous  to  the  %dvaniages  of 
edoeatkm.    Whatever  their  previous  character  had  been» 
the  apoadea,  when  they  became  preachers,  beoune  learned. 
Tb^  were  <^all  preachers  iht  most  learned.    It  is,  there- 
fioie,  by  proliciency  in  learning,  accompanied  with  an  un- 
reserved submission  of  the  understanding  to  the  revealed 


wordy — but  it  is  by  iearningy  not  by  the  want  or  the  n^ect 
of  it,  that  any  modern  teacher  may  attain  to  some  distant 
resemblance  of  those  inspired  messmsgerB  of  God* 
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The  word  of  wisdom^ — the  talent  of  arguing,  from  the 
natural  principles  of  reason,  for  the  conyersion  of  philo- 
sophical infidels.     Tlie  word  of  knowledge^ — the  talent  of 
holding  learned  arguments  from  the  ancient  prophecies, 
and  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  conversioa 
of  Jewish  infidels.     Faith, — a  depth  and  accuracy  of  un- 
derstanding, in  the  general  scheme  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, for  the  improvement  and  edification  of  believers. 
The  gifts  of  healing,  and  the  working  of  miracles j-^for  the 
purpose  of  making  new  converts,  and  displaying  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  Christ.     Prophecy,  or  the  talent  of  fore- 
seeing future  events, — for  the  purpose  of  providing  against 
the  calamities,  whether  worldly  or  spiritual,  that  might 
threaten  particular  churches, — such  as  famines,  pestilence^ 
wars,  persecutions,  heresies.     Discerning  of  spirits^ — for 
the  better  government  of  the  church;   and  the  gift  of 
tongues  J  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues^  which  seem  to 
have  been  very  generally  dispersed, — ^that  every  Christian 
might  be  qualified  to  argue  with  the  learned  Jews  in  the 
synagogues,  from  the  original  Scriptures,  especially  when 
the  Jew  thought  proper  to  appeal  from  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint  to  the  Hebrew  text. 

In  these  very  remarkable  passages,  the  apostle  reckons 
up  nine  distinct  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  of  the  extra- 
ordinary kind.  In  the  twenty-eighth  verse,  he  enumerates 
just  as  many  ecclesiastical  offices.  The  gifts  and  the  of- 
fices, taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  seem 
to  correspond. 
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oim.  orficM. 

1.  The  word  of  wisdom Apostlei. 

o  Ti...^*^n^ir,.^wM»»i     \Propbot8,  that  is,  expounders  of  the 

2.  TTie  word  of  knowledge. .  |     g^p^^  ^f  ^^^  Old  Testament 

3.  Faith Teachers  of  Christianity^ 

4.  Miracles Workers  of  miracles. 

i  Healing Healers. 

^  ^    -     .  ,.^^ 1  Helps — ^Arr»x«K|^(    snch  as  Mark,  Ty- 

6.  Rrophecies,  or  predictions  >       Jv       ^v      .         «  ^ 

'^  '^  J      chicns,  Onesimns,  &c. 

7.  Discerning  of  spirits GoTernments^KvCcpvuovf. 

longnes. i  Qy^  y^^^  tongues  in  various  ways. 

9.  laterpretation  of  tongues  J  °  ^ 

The  fourtli  and  fifth  gifts,  miracles  and  healing,  seem  to 
have  changed  places  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses.  Mi- 
racleSi  I  think,  must  take  place  as  the  genuSy  and  healing 
must  rank  below  it,  as  the  species.  Accordingly,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  verse,  miracles,  or  powers,  are  mentioned 
before  healings.  With  this  slight  alteration,  the  list  of 
gifts  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  verses,  seems  to  an- 
8w»  exactly  to  the  list  of  offices  in  the  twenty-eighth : 
only,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  as  all  inferior  offices  are 
included  in  the  superior,  so  all  the  higher  and  rarer  gifts 
contain  the  lower  and  more  conmion. 

Dr.  Lightfoot,  if  I  mistake  not,  hath  remarked  this  pa-*^ 
ndlelism  of  gifts  and  offices,  in  his  Horce  Hebraicce. 


SERMON  XV. 


bowing  this  firsts  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private, 
interpretation.  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time— (or^  as  it 
is  in  the  margin^  came  not  at  any  time) — by  the  will  of  man^  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  «s  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. — 
3  Pbtsb  L  2fi,  21. 

In  the  verse  which  immediately  precedes  my  text,  the 
apostle  mentions  a  '^  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  which  he 
earnestly  commends  lO  the  attention  of  the  faithful.  This 
word  of  prophecy,  I  conceive,  is  to  be  understood,  not  of 
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that  particular  word  of  the  Psalmist,"^  nor  of  that  other  of 
Isaiahyt  to  which  tlic  voice  uttered  from  heaven  at  the 
baptism,  and  repeated  from  the  shechmah  at  the  transfigu* 
ration,  hath  by  many  been  supposed  to  allude ;— not  of 
either  of  these,  nor  of  any  other  particular  prediction^  is 
St  Peter's  prophetic  word,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  under- 
stood; but  of  the  entire  volume  of  the  prophetic  writings 
— of  the  whole  body  of  the  prophecies  which  were  extant 
in  the  Christian  church  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wvote 
this  second  epistle.     You  are  all,  I  doubt  not,  too  well  ac- 
quainted wiUi  your  Bibles,  to  be  told  by  me,  that  this 
epistl^  was  written  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before  the 
blessed  apostle's  martyrdom.     He  tells  you  so  himself,  in 
the  fourteenth  verse  of  this  first  chapter.    The  near  pros- 
pect of  putting  off  his  mortal  tabernacle,  was  the  occasion 
of  his  composing  this  epistle,  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
his  dying  charge  to  the  church  of  God.     Now  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter  took  place  in  Nero's  persecution,  when 
his  fellow-labourer  St.  Paul  had  been  already  taken  off. 
St  Paul,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  was  dead 
before  St.  Peter  wrote  this  epistle,  which,  by  necessary 
consequence,  must  have  been  of  later  date  than  any  of  St. 
raul's.     Again,  three  of  the  four  gospels,  St  Matthew  s, 
St.  Mark's,     and    St.  Luke's,   were  sJl  published   some 
years  before  St  Peter's  death ;    for  St.  Luke's,  which   is 
beyond  all  controversy  the  latest  of  the  three,  was  written 
about  the  time  when  St  Paul  was  released  from  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.     It  appears  from  these  circum-  _ 
stances,  that  our  Saviour's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  his  last  advent,  which  is  recited  in  the  gos- 
pels of  the  three  first  Evangelists,  and  St  Paul's  predic- 
tions of  antichrist,  the  dreadful  corruptions  of  the  latter 
times,  and  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people,  de- 
livered in  various  parts  of  his  epistles,  must  have  b^en 
current  among  Christians  at  the  time  when  this  Second 
Epistle  of  $t  Peter  was  composed.    These  prophecies, 
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therefore  of  the  Christian  church,  together  with  the  pro- 
phetic writingB  of  the  Old  Tefitament,  the  books  of  die 
Jewish  prophets,  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  the  more  ancient 
armdes  preserved  in  the  books  of  Moses,  make  up  that 
sjrslem  <^  prophecy  which  is  called  by  the  apostle  '^  the 
prophetic  word/'  to  which,  as  it  were,  with  his  last  breathy 
he  gi^es  it  in  charge  to  the  true  believer  to  give  heed.  If 
I  seem  to  exclude  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse  from  that 
body  of  prophecy  which  I  suppose  the  apostle's  injunction 
to  regwd,  it  iis  not  that  I  entertain. the  least  doubt  about 
the  mdientieity  or  authority  of  that  book,  or  that  I  esteem 
it  less  deserving  of  attention  than  the  rest  of  the  prophetic 
writings ;  bnt  finr  this  reason,  that,  not  being  written  till 
many  years  after  St.  Peter's  death,  it  cannot  be  understood 
to  make  a  part  of  the  writings  to  which  he  alludes.     How- 
cfer,  since  the  sentinmits  delivered  by  St  Peter  are  to  be 
oniderstood  to  be  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  inspired 
him, — since  the  injunction  is  general,  prescribing  what 
it  the  duty  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  no  less  than  of  those 
wbo  were  the  cotemporaries  of  the  apostle, — since  the 
Apocalypse,  though  not  then  written,  was  nevertheless  an 
object  of  the  Spirit's  prescience,  as  a  book  which,  in  no 
distant  time,  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  oracular  code, 
we  will,  if  you  please,  amend  our  exposition  of  the  apos* 
tle'i  phrase :  we  will  include  the  Apocaljrpse  in  the  word 
of  prophecy ;  and  we  will  say  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
prophecies,  contained  in  the  inspired  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  is  that  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
admonition  which  he  dictated  to  St.  Peter,  requires  all  who 
look  for  salvation  to  give  heed,  ^'  as  to  a  lamp  shining  in 
a  dark  place;" — a  discovery  from  heaven  of  the  schemes 
of  Plr0vidence,  which,  however  imperfect,  is  yet  sufficient 
for  tiie  comfort  and  support  of  good  men,  under  all  die 
diieoQragements  of  the  present  life;  as  it  furnishes  a  de- 
aMnstration — ^not  of  equal-  evidence,  indeed,  with  that 
^rtrich  the  6nal  catastroplie  will  afford,  but  a  certain  de- 
inoQ9tration — a  demonstration  drawn  from  fact  and  expe- 
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riencey  rising  in  evidence  as  the  ages  of  the  world  roll  on^ 
and,  in  every  stage  o£  it,  sufficient  for  the  passing  generm- 
tion  of  mankind,  *^  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
doms of  the  earthy" — that  his  providence  directeth  all 
events  for  the  final  happiness  of  the  virtuous, — that  ^'  there 
is  a  reward  for  the  righteous, — that  there  is  a  Grod  who 
will  judge  the  earth."  In  all  the  great  events  of  the  world, 
especially  in  those  which  more  immediately  concern  the 
true  religion  and  the  church,  the  first  Christians  saw,  and 
we  of  these  ages  see,  the  extended  arm  of  Providence  by 
the  lamp  of  the  prophetic  word,  which  justly,  therefore, 
claims  the  heedful  attention  of  every  Christian,  in  every  age, 
'Uill  the  morning  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our 
hearts," — till  the  destined  period  shall  arrive,  for  that 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  his  ways, 
which  seems  to  be  promised  to  the  last  ages  of  the  church, 
and  will  terminate  in  that  full  understanding  of  the  justice, 
equity,  and  mercy  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind,  which 
will  make  a  chief  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous 
in  the  future  life,  and  seems  to  be  described  in  Scripture 
under  the  strong  metaphor  of  seeing  the  incorporeal  God. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  verse  which  precedes  my  text 
It  is  an  earnest  exhortation  to  all  Christians  to  give  atten 
tion  to  the  prophecies  of  holy  writ,  as  what  will  best  obviat 
all  doubts  that  might  shake  their  faith,  and  prevent  thdi 
minds  from  being  unsettled  by  those  difficulties  which  the 
evil  heart  of  unbelief  will  ever  find  in  the  present  moral 
constitution,  according  to  those  imperfect  views  of  it  which 
the  light  of  nature  by  itself  affords. 

But  to  what  purpose  shall  we  give  attention  to  prophecy, 
unless  we  may  hope  to  understand  it?  And  where  is  the 
Christian  who  is  not  ready  to  say,  with  the  treasurer  of 
the  Ethiopian  queen,  ''How  can  I  understand,  except 
some  man  shall  guide  me  ?"  The  Ethiopian  found  a  man 
appointed  and  empowered  to  guide  him :  but  in  these  days, 
when  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  withholden, 
where  is  the  man  who  hath  the  authority  or  the  ability  U 
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be  anotlier's  guide? — ^Tnily,  vain  is  the  help  of  man,  whose 

brtailb  18  in  his  nostrils ;  but,  blessed  be  6od^  he  hath  not 

le&  us  without  aid.    Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

To  his  exhortation  to  the  study  of  prophecy,  the  inspired 

apostle,  apprized  of  our  necessities,  hath,  in  the  first  of  the 

tvo  verses  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text,  annexed  an 

infiiiUible  rule  to  guide  plain  men  in  the  interpretation  of 

pmphecy ;  and  in  the  latter  verse,  he  explains  upon  what 

priaciple  this  rule  is  founded. 

Observe  me :  I  say  the  apostle  gives  you  an  infallible 
rde  of  interpretation.     I  do  not  tell  you  that  he  refers 
yoQ  to  any  infallible  interpreter ;  which  perverse  meaning, 
the  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  for  purposes  which  I 
fofbesr  to  mention,  have  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  this 
text    The  claim  of  infallibility,  or  even  of  authority  to 
prescribe  magisterially  to  the  opinions  and  the  consciences 
of  men,  whether  in  an  individual  or  in  assemblies  and  col- 
lectioDs  of  men,  is  never  to  be  admitted.    Admitted,  said 
I  ?   It  is  not  to  be  heard  with  patience,  unless  it  be  sup- 
ported by  a  miracle :  and  this  very  text  of  Scripture  is  mani- 
festly, of  all  others,  the  most  adverse  to  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  the  Roman  pontiff.     Had  it  been  the  intention 
of  God,  that  Christians,  after  the  death  of  the  apostles, 
sliODld  take  the  sense  of  Scripture,  in  all  obscure  and 
doobtful  passages,  from  the  mouth  of  an  infallible  inter- 
preter, whose  decisions,  in  all  points  of  doctrine,  faith, 
and  practice,  should  be  oracular  and  final,  this  was  the 
occasion  for  the  apostle  to  have  mentioned  it — to  have 
told  us  plainly  whither  we  should  resort  for  the  unerring 
explication  of  those  prophecies,  which,  it  seems,  so  well 
deserve  to  be  studied  and  understood.    And  from  St 
Peter,  in  particular,  of  all  the  apostles,  this  information 
was  in  all  reason  to  be  expected,  if,  'as  the  vain  tradition 
goes,  the  oracular  gift  was  to  be  lodged  with  his  succes- 
tora.     This,  too,  was  the  time  when  the  mention  of  the 
thiog  was  most  likely  to  occur,  to  the  apostle's  thoughts ; 
wlien  he  was  about  to  be  removed  from  the  superintend- 
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ence  of  the  church,  and  was  composing  an  epistle  for  the 
direction  of  the  flock  which  he  so  fttithfiiUy  had  fed,  after 
his  departure.  Yet  St.  Peter,  at  this  critical  season,  what 
his  mind  was  filled  with  an  interested  care  for  the  welfars 
of  the  church  after  his  decease,  upon  an  occasion  which 
might  naturally  lead  him  to  mention  all  means  of  instmc-' 
tion  that  were  likely  to  be  provided, — in  these  circnn- 
stances,  St.  Peter  gives  not  the  most  distant  intimation  of 
a  living  oracle  to  be  perpetually,  maintained  in  the  sue* 
cession  of  the  Roman  bishops.  On  the  contrary,  he  over- 
throws their  aspiring  claims,  by  doing  that  which  super* 
sedes  the  supposed  necessity  of  any  such  institution ;  he 
lays  down  a  plain  rule,  which,  judiciously  appBed,  may 
enable  every  private  Christian  to  interpret  the  written  ora- 
cles of  prophecy,  in  all  points  of  general  importance  for 
himself. 

The  rule  is  contained  in  this  maxim,  which  the  apostie 
propounds  as  a  leading  principle,  of  which,  in  reading  the 
prophecies,  we  never  should  loose  sight,  ^^  Thatno  prophecy 
of  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation.'^  V  Knowing 
this  first,"  says  he,  "that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is 
of  any  private  interpretation.'*  And  the  reason  is  this, — 
that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  did  not,  like  their  own 
private  thoughts  and  sentiments,  originate  in  their  own 
minds.  The  prophets,  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  were 
necessary  agents,  acting  under  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
the  omniscient  Spirit,  who  made  the  faculti^  and  the 
organs  of  those  holy  men  his  own  instruments  for  convey- 
ing to  mankind  some  portion  of  the  treasures  of  his  own 
knowledge.  Futurity  seems  to  have  been  delineated  in 
some  sort  of  emblematical  picture,  presented  by  the  Spirit 
of  €rod  to  the  prc^het's  mind,  which,  pietematurally  filled 
and  heated  with  this  scenery,  in  describing  the  images 
obtruded  on  the  fantasy,  gave  pathetic  utterance  to  wis- 
dom not  its  own.  "  For  the  prophecy  came  not  at  any 
time  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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Some  one,  perhaps,  will  be  apt  to  say,  '<  It  had  been  well 
if  the  apostle  had  delivered  his  rule  for  the  explication  of 
prophecy,  as  clearly  as  he  hath  expressed  what  he  al- 
legeth  as  the  principle  from  which  his  rule  is  derived. 
This  principle  is  indeed  propounded  with  the  utmost  per- 
spicQity :  but  how  this  principle  leads  to  the  maxim  which 
is  drawn  from  it,  or  what  the  true  sense  of  that  maxim 
may  be,  or  how  it  may  be  applied  as  a  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion, may  not  appear  so  obvious.     It  may  seem  that  the 
apostle  hath  rather  told  us  negatively  how  the  prophecies 
mtfjf  nat^  than  affirmatively  how  they  may  be  interpreted : 
and  since,  in  most  cases,  error  is  infinite,  and  truth  single, 
it  may  M  presumed  that  innumerable  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion will  mislead,  while  one  only  will  carry  us  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  prophecies ;  and  surely  it  had  been  more  to  the 
purpose,  to  point  out  that  single  true  path,  than  to  guard 
ns  against  one  out  of  a  great  number  of  deviations.     Nor, 
it  mi^  be  said,  is  this  erroneous  path,  which  we  are  admo-^ 
nisbed  to  avoid,  very  intelligibly  defined.     Private  inter- 
pretation, it  seems,  is  that  which  is  never  to  be  applied. 
But  what  is  private  interpretation  ?     Is  it  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  private  Christian?    Is  it  forbidden  that  any 
private  member  of  the  church  should  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  sense  of  any  text  of  prophecy  for  himself  ?    The 
probibition  would  imply,  that  there  must  be  somewhere, 
either  in  some  great  officer  of  the  church,  or  in  assemblies 
of  her  presbyters  and  bishops,  an  authority  of  public  inter- 
pretation,—of  which  the  contrary  seems   to  have  been 
proved  from  this  very  passage." 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  all  this  obscurity  and  incohe- 
rence appears  in  the  first  face  of  the  passage,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  our  English  Bibles.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
English  word  private  does  but  very  darkly,  if  at  all,  con- 
vey to  the  understanding  of  the  English  reader  the  ori- 
ginal word  to  which  it  is  meant  that  it  should  answer. 
The  original  word  denotes  that  peculiar  appropriation  of 
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the  thing  with  which  it  ia  joined,  to  something  eUe  pre- 
viously mentioned,  which  is  expressed  in  English  by  the 
word  own  subjoined  to  the  pronouns  of  possession :  Our 
own  power,  his  own  blood,  a  prophet  of  their  own.  In 
ieJI  these  places,  the  Greek  word  which  is  rendered  by  the 
words,  our  own,  his  own^  their  own^  is  that  same  word 
which  in  this  text  is  rendered  by  the  word  private.  The 
precise  meaning,  therefore, -of  .the  original,  may  be  thus 
expressed :  "  Not  any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self- 
interpretation''  This  compound  word,  " self-interpretar 
tion,"  contains  the  exact  and  full  meaning  of  the  two  Greek 
words,  which  our  translators  have  rendered  by  ".private 
interpretation,"  and  with  which  no  two  separaEte  words 
can  be  found  in  our  language  exactly  to  correspond.  The 
meaning  is  just  the  same  as  might  be  thus  expressed :  ^^  Not 
any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter."  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  passage  is  rendered  in  the  French  Bible 
of  the  church  of  Geneva ;  and,  what  is  of  much  import 
stance  to  observe,  it  is  so  rendered  in  the  Latin  translation, 
called  the  Vulgate,  which',  the  church  of  Rome  upholds 
as  the  unerring  standard  of  the  sacred  text 

This,  then,  is  the  rule  of  interpretation  prescribed  by  the 
apostle,  in  my  text:  and  though  it  is  propounded  in  a 
negative  form,  and  may,  therefore,  seem  only  to  exclude 
an  improper  method  of  interpretation,  it  contains,  as  I  shall 
presently  explain  to  you,  a  very  clear  and  positive  defini- 
tion of  the  only  method  to  be  used  with  any  certainty  of 
success. 

The  maxim  is  to  be  applied,  both  to  every  single  text  of 
prophecy,  and  to  the  whole. 

Of  any  single  text  of  prophecy,  it  is  true  that  it  cannot 
be  its  own  interpreter ;  for  this  reason,  because  the  Scrip- 
ture prophecies  are  not  detached  predictions  of  separate, 
independent  events,  but  are  united  in  a  regular  and  en- 
tire system,  all  terminating  in  one  great  object,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel,  and  the  complete  establishment 
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of  die  Messiah's  kingdom.     Of  this  system^  every  par- 
ticular prophecy  makes  a  part,  and  bears  a  more  imme- 
diate or  a  more  remote  relation  to  that  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  whole.     It  is,  therefore,  very  unlikely,  that  the 
trae  signification  of  any  particular  text  of  prophecy  should 
be  discovered  from  the  bare  attention  to  the  terms  of  the 
single  prediction,  taken  by  itself,  without  considering  it  as 
a  part  of  that  system  to  which  it  unquestionably  belongs, 
and  without  observing  how  it  may  stand  connected  with 
earlier  and  later  prophecies,  especially  with  those  which 
mi^t  more  immediately  precede  or  more  immediately 
follow,  it 

Again,  of  the  whole  of  the  Scripture  prophecies,  it  is 
true  that  it  cannot  be  its  own  interpreter.  Its  meaning 
never  can  be  discovered,  without  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  principal  events  to  which  it  alludes ;  for  prophecy  was 
not  given  to  enable  curious  men  to  pry  into  futurity,  but  to 
enable  the  serious  and  coMid^rate  to  discern  in  past  events^ 
the  hand  of  Providence. 

Thus  you  see,  the  apostle,  while  he  seems  only  to  guard 
against  a  manner  of  interpretation  which  would  perpetu- 
ally mislead,  in  effect  directs  us  to  that  which  will  seldom 
finl.  Every  particular  prophecy  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
system,  and  to  be  understood  in  that  sense  which  may 
most  aptiy  connect  it  with  the  whole ;  and  the  sense  of 
prophecy  in  general  is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  which 
have  actually  taken  place, — the  history  of  mankind,  espe- 
cially in  the  article  of  their  religious  improvement,^being 
the  public,  infallible  interpreter  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  in  this,  and  some  other  Discourses, 
to  eKplain  the^e  rules  somewhat  more  distinctly,  to  il- 
lustrate the  use  of  them  by  examples  of  their  application^ 
and  to  show  you  how  naturally  they  arise  out  of  that 
principle  which  is  alleged  by  the  apostle  as  their  founda- 
tion, and  how  utterly  they  overthrow  the  most  formidable 
ol3}eeti<m  that  the  adversaries  of  our  holy  faith  have  ever 
bebn  able  to  produce  against  that  particular  evidence  of 
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our  Lord  s  pretensions,  which  the  completion  of  ^he  Scrip- 
tare  prophecies  affords. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  more  distinct  explication  of 
•the  apostle's  maxim,,  nothing,  I  conceive,  is  requisite,  but 
to  mark  the  limits  within  which  the  meaning  of  it  is  to  be 
restrained. 

And,  first,  the  subject  of  the  apostle's  negative  proposi- 
tion, prophecy. — Under  this  name  is  not  to  be  included 
every  thing  that  might  be  uttered  by  a  prophet,  even  under 
the  Divine  impulse ;  but  the  word  is  to  be  taken  strictly 
for  that  which  was  the  highest  part  of  the  prophetic  office 
— the  prediction  of  the  events  of  distant  ages.    The  pro- 
phets spake  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  jipon  various 
occasions,  when  they  had  no  such  predictions  to  deliver. 
They  were,  Jn  the  Jewish  church,  the  ordinary  preachers 
•of  righteousness ;  and  their  lessons  of  morality  and  reli- 
/gion,  though  often  conveyed  in  the  figured  strains  of  poe- 
-  try,  were  abundantly  perspicuous.    They  were  occasionally 
sent  to  advise  public  measures,  in  certain  critical  situations 
'Of  the  Jewish  state.     Sometimes  they  gave  warning  of 
impending  judgments,  or  notice  of  approaching  mercies; 
and  sometimes  tliey  were  employed  to  rebuke  the  vices, 
'and  to  declare  the  destiny  of  individuals.    What  they  had 
^  utter  upon  these  occasions  had  sometimes,  perhaps,  no 
immediate  connexiofi  with  prophecy,  properly  so  called ; 
and  the  mind  of  the  prophet  seems  to  have  been  very  dif- 
ferently affected  with  these  subjects,  and  with  the  visions 
of  futurity.     The  counsel  he  was  to  give,  or  the  event  he 
was  to  announce,  were  presented  naked,  without  the  dis* 
guise  of  imagery,  to  his  thoughts,  and  he  gave  it  utterance 
.in  perspicuous  phrases,  that  carried  a  definite  and  obvious 
meaning.    There  are  even  predictions,  and  those  of  very 
•remote  events,  and  those  events  of  the  highest  moment, 
which  are  not  properly  to  be  called  prophecies.     Such  are 
those  declarations  of  the  future  conditions  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  which  make  a  principal  branch  of  general 
revelation,  and  are  propounded  in  such  clear  terms,  that 
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none  can  be  at  a  loss  to  apprehend  the  general  purport  of 
them.  These  are,  indeed,  predictions,  because  the  events 
which  they  declare  are  future;  yet  they  do  not  seem  to 
answer  to  the  notion  of  prophecy,  in  the  general  accepta* 
tion  of  the  word.  What  then,  you  will  ask  me,  i»  the 
distinction  between  these  discoveries  of  gtoeral  revelation 
and  -  prophecy,  properly  so  called? — The  distinction,  1 
think,  is  this :  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  final  general 
event  of  things,  and  of  whatever  else  may  be  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  will  and  power  of  the  First  Cause,  or  the 
purport  of  any  original  decree  of  God,  is  revelation.  Pro- 
fhecj  is  a  disguised  detail  of  those  intermediate  and  sub- 
ordinate events  which  are  brought  about  by  the  regular 
operation  of  second  causes^  and  are  in  part  dependant  upon 
man's  free  agency.  Predictions  of  these  events  are  pro- 
phecies, in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  of  these 
prophecies  alone,  St.  Peter's  maxim,  "  that  no  prophecy  is 
its  own  interpreter,"  is  to  be  understood* 

Again,  the  word  '^  interpretation"  is  not  to  be  understood 
without  much  restriction.  Interpretation,  in  the  largest 
soise,  consists  of  various  branches,  the  greater  part  of 
which  it  were  absurd  to  include  in  the  negation  of  the 
text  Such  are  all  grammatical  interpretations  of  an  au- 
thor's language,  and  logical  elucidations  of  the  scope, 
composition,  and  coherence  of  his  argument.  Such  inter- 
pretations may  be  necessary  for  prophecies,  in  common 
with  every  other  kind  of  writings ;  and  the  general  rules 
by  which  they  must  proceed  iare  the  same  in  all :  but  the 
interpretation  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is  that  which 
IS  peculiar  to  pYophecy ;  and  it  consists  in  ascertaining  the 
events  to  which  predictions  allude,  and  in  showing  the 
agreement  between  the  images  of  the  prediction,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  history;  and  this  particular  sortof  inter- 
pr^ation,  distinct  from  any  other,  is  expressed  by  that 
word  which  we  find  in  this  place  in  the  original  text  of 
Ae  apostle.  The  original  word  hath  not  the  extensive 
sigaiBcation  of  the  English  word  ^'  interpretation,'*  but  it 
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is  the  specific  name  of  that  sort  of.  exposition  which  nan^ 
ders  the  mystic  sense  of  parables,  dreams^  and  prophecies. 

Having  thus  defined  in  what  sense  the  aposde  uses  the 
word  ^*  prophecies/'  and  what  that  particular  sort  of  intel^ 
pretation  is,  which,  he  says,  no  prophecy  can  furnish  for 
itself,  his  maxim^  is  reduced  to  a  perspicuous  proposition^ 
too  evident  to  need  farther  proof  or  explication.  Of  pro- 
phecies, in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  word,  that^  is,  of 
disguised  predictions  of  those  events  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  intervention  of  second  causes,  and  do  in  grreat 
part  depend  upon  the  free  agency  of  man, — of  such  pre- 
dictions, the  apostle  affirms,  that  the  mystic  interpretation 
— that  interpretation  which  consists  in  ascertaining  the 
events  with  which  the  prrdictions  correspond — is  never  to 
be  drawn  from  the  prophecy  itself.  It  is  not  to  be  struck 
out  by  any  process  of  criticism  applied  to  the  words  in 
which  a  prediction  is  conceived  ;  it  is  not  to  be  so  struck 
out,  because,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  event  foretold, « 
as  well  as  a  right  understanding  of  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
diction, the  agreen^ent  between  them  cannot  be  perceived. 
And,  among  different  events  which  may  sometimes  seem 
prefigured  by  the  same  prophetic  images,  those  are  alvrays 
to  be  esteemed  the  true  completions,  which,  being  most 
connected  with  the  main  object  of  prophecy,  may  most 
aptly  connect  any  particular  prediction  with  .the  system. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  that  I  show  you,  that  the 
apostle's  maxim,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  would  teach  you 
'.to  understand  it,  arises  naturally  from  the  principle  whioh 
he  alleges  as  the  foundation  of  it, — that  the  origin  of  pro- 
phecy,  its  coming  from  God,  is  a  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  capable  of  self-interpretation :  for,  if  I  should  not  be 
able  to  make  out  this  connexion,  you  would  do  wisely  ta 
reject  the  whole  of  my  interpretation :  since  it  is  by  infinite 
degrees  more  credible  that  error  should  be  in  my  exposi- 
tion, than  incoherence  in  the  apostle's  discourse. 

But  the  connexion,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  not  difficult  to  be 
made  out :  for,  since  the  prophecies,  though  delivered  by 
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nviotts  persons,  iri^rie  dictated  to  all  by  one  and  tbe  same 
Omiiiscient  Spirit,  the  different  books,  and  the  scattered 
pttsages  of  prophecy,  are  hot  to  be  considered  as  the  works 
QT'flie  sayings  of  different  men,  treating  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, or  delivering  various  and  contradictory  opinions 
upda  the  same  subject ;  but  as  parts  of  an  entire  work  of 
t  single  author,  of  an  author,  who,  having  a  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  which  he  treats,  and  at  all  times 
equally  enjoying  the  perfection  of  his  intellect,  cannot  but 
be  always  in  harmony  with  himself     We  find,  in  the 
writings  of  a  man  of  any  depth  of  understanding,  such  re- 
lation and  connexion  of  the  parts  of  any  entire  work, 
such  order  and  continuity  of  the  thoughts,  such  conse- 
quence and  concatenation  of  arguments,  in  a  word,  such 
unitjrof  the  whole,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives 
perspicuity  to  every  part,  when  its  relation  to  the  whole 
is  known,  will  render  it  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  An- 
•possible,  to  discover  the  sense  of  any  single  period,  taken 
at  a  venture  from  the  first  place  where  the  book  may  chance 
to  (^n,  without  any  general  apprehension  of  the  subject, 
or  of  thfe  scope  of  the  particular  argument  to  which  the 
sentence  may  belong.     How  much  morie  perfect,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  must  be  the  harmony  and  concert  of 
parts,  how  much  closer  the  union  of  the  thoughts,  how 
much  more  orderly  the  arrangement,  how  much  less  un- 
broken the  consequence  of  argument,  in  a  work  which 
kath  for  -its  real  author  that  Omniscient  mind  to  which 
die  universe  is  ever  present,  in  one  unvaried,  undivided 
thought ! — the  universe,  I  say, — that  is,  the  entire  compre- 
liension  of  the  visible  and  intelligible  world,  with  its  in- 
effable variety  of  mortal  and  immortal  natures ;  of  sub- 
slBDces,  accidents,  qualities,  relations,  present,  past,  and 
firture ! — ^that  Mind,  in  which  all  science,  truth,  and  know- 
ledge, is  summed  and  compacted  in  one  vast  idea !    How 
absurd  were  the  imagination,  that  harmony  and  system, 
wAdle  they  reign  in  the  works  of  men,  are  not  to  be  looked 
fior  in  the  instruction  which  this  great  Mind  hath  delivered 
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in  separate  parcels  indeed,  by  the  difercaot  iDithliiieiito 
which  it  hath  at  different  times  employed ;  or  that  any  6m^ 
tached  part  of  his  sacred  volume  may  be  safely  expound* 
ed,  without  reference  to  the  whole !  The  Divine  know* 
ledge  is  indeed  too  excellent  for  man,  and  could  not  other* 
wise  be  imparted  to  him  than  in  scraps  and  fragments : 
but  these  are  then  only  understood,  whqp  the  human  mind, 
by  just  and  dexterous  combinations,  is  able  to  restore  them, 
in  some  imperfect  degree,  to  the  shadow  and  the  semblance 
at  least  of  that  simplicity  and  unity  in  which  all  truth  ori* 
ginally  exists  in  the  self- furnished  intellect  of  God. 

But,  farther.     As  there  cannot  but  be  harmony  and 
connexion  in  the  knowledge  and  the  thoughts  of  God,  so 
there  cannot  but  be  unit^  and  consistency  of  design  in  all 
his  communications  with  mankind.   The  end,  indeed,  of  all 
that  extraordinary  intercourse  which  the  great  God  who 
ms^e  heaven  and  earth  hath  vouchsafed  to  hold  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  lower  world,  is  the  moral  improvement  ^ 
of  the  human  character,  the  improvement  of  man's  heart 
and  understanding,  by  the  establishment  and  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion.     All  instruction  from  Heaven, 
of  which  the  prophecies  make  a  part,  is  directed  to  this 
end.     All  the  promises  given  to  the  patriarchs,  the  whole 
typical  service  of  the  law,  the  succession  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets,— all  these  things  were  means  employed  by  God  to 
prepare  the  world  for  the  revelation  of  his  Son ;  and  the 
later  prophecies  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  his  inspired 
apostles,  are  still  means  of  the  same  kind  for  the  farther 
advancement  of  the  same  great  design, — to  spread  that 
divine  Teacher's  doctrine,  and  to  give  it  full  effect  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful.     The  great  object,  therefore,  of 
the  whole  word  of  prophecy,  is  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom ;  and  it  divides  itself  into  two  general  branches,  as  it 
regards  either  the  first  coming  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  va- 
rious fortunes  of  his  doctrine  and  his  church,  until  his 
second  coming.     With  this  object,  every  prophecy  hath 
iipmedis^te  or  remote  connexion.     Not  but  that  in  many 
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pfedictionSy  in  many  large  portions  of  the  prophetic  word, 
tbe  Messiah  and  the  events  of  his  kingdom  are  not  imme* 
diateiy  brought  in  view  as  the  principal  objects;  yet  in 
none  of  the  Scripture  prophecies  are  those  objects  set 
wholly  out  of  sight,  inasmuch  as  the  secular  events  to 
which  many  parts  of  prophecy  relate,  will  be  found,  upon 
a  close  inspection,  to  be  such  as  either  in  earlier  times 
aflfected  tiie  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people,  or  in  later  ages 
Ae  state  of  Christendom,  and  were  of  considerable  effect 
upon  the  propagation  of  the  true  religion,  either  as  they 
promoted  or  as  they  obstructed  it.     Thus,  we  have  pre- 
dictions of  the  fall  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  and  the 
desolation  of  Ninevah,  its  capital ;  of  ,the  destruction  of 
Tyre,  and  the  ravages  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Palestine;  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylo- 
nian empire,  by  Cyrus ;  of  the  Persian,  by  Alexander ;  of 
the  division  of  the  eastern  world,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, among  his  captains ;  of  the  long  wars  between  the 
rival  kingdoms  of 'Syria  and  Egypt;  of  the  intestine  quar- 
rela  and  court  intrigues  of  those  two  kingdoms ;   of  the 
propagation  of  Mahomet's  imposture ;   of  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  papal 
tyranny  and  superstition.     Such  events  as  these  became 
the  subject  of  prophecy,  because  their  consequences  touched 
the  state  of  the  tme  religion ;  and  yet  they  were  of  a  kind 
in  which,  if  in  any,  the  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate 
would  be  apt  to  question  the  control  of  Providence. 
Read  the  histories  of  these  great  revolutions :  you  will  find 
ibey  were  effected  by  what  you  might  the  least  guess  to 
be  the  instruments  of  Providence, — ^by  the  restiess  ambition 
of  princes,  by  the  intrigues  of  wicked  statesmen,  by  the 
treachery  of  fklse  sycophants,  by  the  mad  passions  of  aban- 
doned or  of  capricious  women,  by  the  frenzy  of  enthu- 
siasts, by  the  craft  of  hypocrites.    But,  although  God  hath 
indeed  no  need  of  the  wicked  man,  yet  his  wisdom  and  his 
mercy  find  frequent  use  for  him,  and  render  even  his  vices 
.aubservient  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of  providence* 
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The  evidence  of  a  vigilant  providenee,  tlHM  nfercifully  ex- 
erted, arises  from  the  prediction  of  those  events,  whidli, 
while  they  result  from  the  worst  crimes  of  ^men,  do  jet 
in  their  consequences  affect  the  state  of  religion  and  the 
condition  of  the  virtuous.  If  such  eveiits  lay  out  of  the 
control  of  God's  providence,  they  could  not  fell  vnthin 
the  comprehension  of  his  prescience :  but,  what  God  hath 
predicted,  he  foreknew,  what  he  foreknew,  he  predeter- 
mined, what  God  hath  predetermined,  whatever  bad 
action  he  permits  to  be  done,  must  no  less  certainly,  though 
less  immediately  than  the  good  actions  which  he  approves, 
operate,  by  the  direction  of  his  universal  providence,  to 
the  final  benefit  of  the  virtuous.  This  comfortable  assur- 
ance, therefore,  "  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God,"  is  derived  from  prophecy,  especially 
from  those  parts  of  prophecy  which  predict  those  crimes 
of  men  by  which  the  interests  of  religion  are  affected : 
and,  to  afford  this  comfort  to  the  godly,  such  crimes  are 
made  the  subject  of  the  sacred  oracles. 

Thus  you  see,  that,  in  all  prophecy,  the  state  of  reli- 
gion is  the  object,  and  the  interests  of  religion  are  the 
end.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  a  man,  whose  mind  is  bent  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  some  great  design,  will  be  apt; 
upon  every  occasion  of  discourse,  to  introduce  allusions 
to  that  which  is  ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and 
nearest  to  his  heart,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  when 
he  moved  his  prophets  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of  this  low 
world,  was  perpetually  suggesting  allusions  to  the  great 
design  of  Providence,  the  uniting  of  all  things  under 
Christ  And  whoever  would  edify  by  the  prophetic  word, 
must  keep  this  great  object  constantly  in  view,  that  he  majr 
be  ready  to  catch  at  transient  hints  and  oblique  insmua- 
tions,  which  often  occur  where  they  mi^ht  be  the  least 
expected. 

Nor  is  an  active  attention  to  the  events  of  the  world  lets 
necessary.  That  prophecy  should  fetch  its  interpretation 
from  the  events  of  history,  is  a  necessaiy  oonsequeoctf  ^ 
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ito  diyine  ongrinal :  it  is  a  part  of  the  contrivance,  and  a 
part  without  which  prophecy  would  have  been  so  Ikde 
beneficial — ^rather,  indeed,  pernicious  to  mankind — that, 
seeing  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  this  could  not  but 
be  a  part  of  his  contrivance.  This  is  very  peremptorily 
declared  in  the  original  of  my  text ;  where  the  expression 
is  Dft,  as  in  the  English,  ^^  no  prophecy  i^,"  but  '^  no  pro- 
phecy is  made  of  self-interpretation."  No  prophecy  is  to 
be  found  in  Scripture,  which  is  not  purposely  so  framed 
as  not  to  be  of  self-interpretation.  It  was  undoubtedly 
within  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  to  have  delivered  the 
wbole  of  prophecy  in  terms  no  less  clear  and  excplicit  than 
those  in  which  the  general  promises. of  revelation  are  con- 
veyed, or  particular  deliverances  of  the  Jewish  people 
occasionally  announced :  but  his  wisdom  reprobated  tbis 
unreserved  prediction  of  futurity,  because  it  would  have 
enlarged  the  foresight  of  man  beyond  the  proportion  of 
bis  other  endowments,  and  beyond  the  degree  adapted  to 
his  present  condition.  To  avoid  this  mischief,  and  to  at- 
tain the  useful  end  of  prophecy,  which  is  to  afibrd  the 
highest  proof  of  Providence,  it  was  necessary  that  pro- 
phecy should  be  delivered  in  such  disguise  as  to  be  dark 
while  the  event  is  remote,  to  clear  up  as  it  approaches, 
and  to  be  rendered  perspicuous  by  the  accomplishment. 
And  in  this  disguise  prophecy  hath  actually  been  deli- 
Twed,  because  it  comes  from  God,  who  is  good  and  wise, 
and  dispenses  all  his  blessings  in  the  manner  and  degree 
in  which  they  may  be  truly  blessings  to  his  creatures. 
Knowledge  were  no  blessing,  were  it  not  adjusted  to  the 
ojgnmmtances  and  proportioned  to  the  faculties  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  imparted. 

I  troit  that  it  appears  to  you,  that  the  apostle's  maxim, 
^tktt  no  prophecy  can  be  its  own  interpreter,"  does  ne- 
oeasarily  fallow  from  the  matter  of  fact  alleged  as  its  foun- 
dation, that  '^  all  prophecy  is  from  God." 

Von  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  improvement  from  these 
tiaqwsitiaiit,  if,  now  that  you  understand  the  apostle  s 
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rule  of  iaterpretatioB,  you  wiH  learn  to  use^it  when  yoa 
read  or  hear  the  prophecies  of  holy  writ  In  my  next 
Discourses,  I  shall,  endeavour,  with  God's  assistance,  to 
teach  you  the  use  of  it,  by  examples  of  its  application. 


SERMON    XVL 


Knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  prinite 
interpretation.  For  the  prophecy  came  not  at  any  time  by  the  will 
of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake'  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.— 2  PfiTER  i.  20,  21. 

Th  I  s  period  hath  already  been  the  subject  of  one  Dis- 
course,  in  which  it  hath  been  my  endeavour  to  explain  its 
meaning,  and  to  show  the  coherence  of  its  parts.  Its 
meaning, — that  it  propounds  a  maxim  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies  of  holy  writ,  which  is  this  negative 
proposition,  that  no  prophecy  is  its  own  interpreter ;  and 
alleges  the  principle  upon  which  that  maxim  is  founded, 
that  all  prophecy  came  from  God.  The  coherence  of  its 
parts, — inasmuch  as  the  maxim,  by  necessary  and  obvious 
consequence,  rises  out  of  the  principle  alleged  as  the  foun- 
dation of  it. 

I  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  instruct  you  in  the 
use  of  the  apostle's  maxim,  by  examples  of  its  application. 
I  would  not  fatigue  your  attention  with  unnecessary  repe* 
tition ;  but  it  is  of  importance  that  you  should  recollect 
that  the  apostle's  negative  maxim,  ''  that  no  prophecy  ia 
of  self-interpretation,"  has  been  shown  in  effect  to  contain 
two  afErmative  rules  of  exposition, — ^that  every  single  text 
of  prophecy  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  an  entire- 
system,  and  to  be  interpreted  in  that  sense  which  may  best 
connect  it  with  the  whole ;  and  that  the  sense  of  prophecy 
in  general  is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  which  have  ac- 
tually taken  place. 

To  qualify  the  Christian  to  make  a  judicious  applica- 
tion of  these  rules,  no  skill  is  requisite  in  verbal  criticisnt^ 
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— ^Qo  profict^ney  in  the  subtleties  of  the  logician's  art — 
BO  acquisitions  of  recondite  ltorning^     That  degree  of 
understanding  with  which  serious  minds  are  ordinarily 
blessed — ^those  general   views  of  the  schemes  of  Provi- 
dence, and  that  general  acquaintance  with  the  prophetic 
language,  which  no  Christian  can  be  wanting  in,  who  is 
constant,  as  every  true  Christian  is,  in  his  attendance  on 
tbe  public  worship,  and  gives  that  serious  attention  which 
every  true  Christian  gives  to  the  word  of  God,  as  it  is 
lead  to  him  in  our  churches,  and  expounded  from  our 
polpits, — these  qualifications,  accompanied  with  a  certain 
strength  of  memory  and  quickness  of  recollection,  which 
exercise  and  habit  bring — and  with  a  certain  patience  of 
attention  in  comparing  parallel  texts, — these  qualifications 
will  enable  the  pious,  though  unlearned  Christian,  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  application  of  the  apostle's  rules,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  derive  much  rational  amusement — much  real  edifica- 
tion— ^much  consolation — much  confirmation  of  his  faith — 
mnch  animation  of  his  hopes,  much  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving,  from  that  heedful  meditation   of  the  prophetic 
word,  which  all  men  would  do  well  to  remember  an  in- 
spired apostle  hath  ^joined. 

The  first  instance  to  which  I  shall  apply  the  apostle's 
rales,  is  the  very  first  prediction  which  occurs  in  the  Bible 
— the  prophetic  curse  upon  the  serpent,  which  we  read  in 
the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  ''Thou  art 
cursed  above  all  cattle  of  the  field.  Upon  thy  belly  shall 
thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it"  (or  rather)  ''  he  shall 
braise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  To 
judge  of  the  illustration  that  this  prophecy  may  receive 
from  the  apostle's  rales,  it  will  be  proper  previously  to 
settle  what  may  be  the  full  meaning  of  the  words,  taken 
by  themselves.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
pusage  were  recited  to  some  uninstructed  heathen,  who 
ahould  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Bible^  and  with 
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every  part  of  its  contents :  suppose  him  quite  ignorant  of 
the  story  of  the  fall,  ignorant  upon  what  occasion  the 
words  were  spoken,  or  by  whom :  suppose  that  he  were 
only  told,  that  once  upon  a  time  these  words  were  spoken 
to  a  serpent;  think  ye  he  would  discern  in  them  any 
thing  prophetic  ?  He  must  have  more  than  the  serpent  s 
cunning,  if  he  did.  He  would  lell  you  they  contain  a  few 
obvious  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  the  serpent  kind, 
upon  the  antipathy  which  nature  has  established  between 
men  and  serpents,  and  upon  the  natural  advantages  of 
man  over  the  venomed  reptile.  "  The  serpent"  says  he, 
''  is  told,  that,  for  the  extent  of  his  natural  powers,  and 
enjoyments,  he  holds  his  rank  with  the  lowest  of  the  brute 
creation,  that  serpents,  by  the  make  of  their  bodies  are 
necessitated  to  crawl  upon  the  ground,  that,  although 
they  have  a  poison  in  their  mouths,  the  greatest  mischief 
they  can  do  to  men  is  to  bite  them  by  the  heels ;  whereas 
men,  by  the  foresight  of  their  danger,  and  by  their  ereot 
posture,  have  greatly  the  advantage,  and  knock  serpents 
dn  the  head  wher^er  they  chance  to  find  them."  This 
would  be  our  heathen's  exposition;  nor  could  the  most 
subtle  criticism  draw  any  farther  meaning  from  the  terms 
of  this  denunciation. 

But  now,  let  our  heathen  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  the  story  of  the  fall;  and  let  him  understlmd 
that  these  words  were  addressed  to  the  individual  serpentt 
which  had  tempted  Eve,  by  the  omnipotent  Creator,  when 
he  came  in  person  to  pronounce  the  dreadful  doom  upon 
deluded,  ruined  man ;  our  heathen  will  immediately* petr- 
ceive  that  this  was  no  season  for  pursuing  a  useless  epe- 
culatioU' on  the  natural  history  of  the  serpent;  nor  was 
so  obvious  a  remark  upon  the  comparative  powers  of  the 
serpent  kind  and  man  better  fitted  to  the  majesty  of  the 
gfeat  Being  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  than  to  the  solemirity 
of  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  introduced :  and  he 
cdidd'iiot'bist  suspect  that  more  must  be  meant  than  meets 
thir  eflbr*    He'  v^vld  obMTve,  that  the  words  yiMte  sMttmiA 
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to  the  terpent,  in  the  character  of  the  seducer  of  our  first 
parents, — that  the  denunciation  made  a  part  of  a  judicial 
procedure,  in  which  a  striking  regularity  appears  in  the 
distribution  of  the  several  branches  of  the  business. — 
Three  delinquents  stand  before  the  Maker  of  the  world, 
to  answer  for  a  crime  in  which  each  had  borne  a  part. 
Adam,  as  first  in  rank,  is  first  questioned.     He  acknow- 
ledges his  crime,  but  imputes  the  blame  to  Eve's  persua- 
tioDS.    Eve  is  next  examined.     She  confesses  the  truth 
of  her  husband's  accusation,  but  she  taxes  the  serpent  as 
her  seducer.     The  Creator  proceeds  to  judgment.     And 
in  this  part  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  person  who  had  been 
first  interrogated  is  the  last  condemned :  for  the  first  words 
spoken  by  the  Judge,  after  he  has  received  the  confession 
of  the  human  pair,  are  those  in  which  he  accosts  the  ser* 
pent;  then  he  addresses  himself  to  Eve, — to  Adam  last. 
The  words  addressed  to  Eve  are  the  sentence  of  the  Judge, 
denouncing  the  penalties  to  be  sustained  by  her,  for  having 
listened  to  the  serpent,  and  made  herself  the  instrument  of 
the  man  s  seduction.     The  words  addressed  to  Adam  ark 
the  sentence  of  the  Judge  on  him,  for  having  yielded  to 
Eve  s  solicitation.     From  the  plain  order  of  the  business 
our  heathen  would  conclude  that  these  words,  addressed 
to  the  serpent,  are  a  sentence  upon  him  as  the  first  seducer. 
He  would  observe,  that  as,  in  the  narrative  of  the  tempta- 
tion, contrivance,  design,  and  speech,  are  ascribed  to  the 
serpent,  so,  in  these  words,  he  is  accosted  as  the  object  of 
animadversion  and  punishment.     He  would  say,  "This 
was  no  common  serpent  of  the  field,  but  some  intelligent 
and  responsible  agent,  in  the  serpent  form;  and,  in  the 
evils  decreed  to  the  life  and  condition  of  the  serpent,  this 
individual  serpent  solely  is  concerned.     The  enmity  which 
18  mentioned,  between  the  serpent  and  mankind,  must  ex- 
press some  farther  insidious  designs  on  the  part  of  this 
deceiver,  with  resistance  on  the  part  of  man;  and  in  the 
deekuration,  that,  while  serpents  should  have  no  ppwer 
h^Str  to  woMBd  the  heeli  of  mati,  men  should  bruise  the 
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heads  of  serpents,  it  is  certainly  intimated,  by  meta- 
phors taken  from  the  condition  and  powers  of  the  na- 
tural serpent,  that  the  calamities  which  the  stratagems 
of  this  enemy  in  disguise  shoald  bring  on  man,  would 
prove  light,  in  comparison  of  the  greater  mischiefs  which 
man  shall  inflict  on  him.  It  is  intimated,  that  man^s 
wound,  although,  like  the  serpent's  bite,  it  might  be  fatal 
in  its  consequences  if  it  were  neglected,  was  however 
curable.  The  reptile's  tooth  had  lodged  its  malignant 
poison  in  the  heel.  Considerable  time  must  pass,  before 
the  blood  and  juices  could  be  mortally  infected ; — in  the 
interval,  remedies  might  be  applied  to  prevent  the  threa- 
tened mischief.  Again,  the  declaration  that  God  him- 
self puts  this  enmity  between  the  serpent  and  mankind, 
implies,  that  the  merciful,  though  offended  God,  will  yet 
take  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  man,  and  will  support 
him  in  his  conflict  with  the  adversary." 

You  see,  that,  by  considering  this  denunciation  of  the 
serpent's  doom  in  connexion  only  with  that  particular 
story  of  which  it  is  a  part,  without  any  knowledge  of  later 
prophecies  and  revelations,  our  heathen  has  been  able  to 
dive  into  the  prophetic  meaning  of  words,  which,  taken  by 
themselves,  he  did  not  know  to  be  at  all  prophetic.  The 
particular  events,  indeed,  which  may  correspond  to  the 
images  of  the  prediction,  he  hath  not  yet  been  able  to 
assign ;  but  of  the  general  purport  of  the  prophecy  he  has 
formed  a  very  just  notion.  He  is  besides  aware,  that 
mysteries  are  contained  in  it,  more  than  he  can  yet  unra- 
vel. He  is  sensible  that  it  cannot  be  without  some  impor- 
tant meaning,  that  either  the  whole  or  some  remarkable 
part  of  Adam's  posterity,  contrary  to  the  general  notions 
of  mankind,  and  the  common  forms  of  all  languages,  is 
expressed  under  the  image  of  the  woman's  seed  rath« 
than  the  man's.  I  must  here  observe,  that  Adam,  with 
respect  to  the  insight  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
into  the  sense  of  this  curse  upon  the  serpent,  was  probably 
for  some  time  much  in  the  situation  of  our  supposed  hea-^' 
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then, — aware  thid:  it  contaiued  a  general  intimation  of  an 
intended  deliverance,  but  much  in  the  dark  about  the  par- 
ticular explication  of  it  This  prophecy  was,  therefore,  to 
Adam,  when  it  was  first  delivered,  so  far  intelligible  as  to 
be  a  ground  of  hope, — ^at  the  same  time  that  the  darkness 
of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived  mu^  have  kept 
him  anxiously  attentive  to  every  event  that  might  seem 
ooDoected  with  the  completion  of  it,  and  to  any  new  light 
tbtt  might  be  given  him  by  succeeding  predictions  or  pro- 
niaet.  And,  by  the  way,  this  points  out  one  important 
leoondary  use  of  the  original  obscurity  and  gradual  elu- 
cidation  of  prophecy,  by  succeeding  prophecies  and  by 
eie&ts, — this  method  of  prediction  awakens  the  curiosity 
of  mankind. 

But  let  us  give  our  heathen,  whose  curiosity  is  keen 

tpcm  the  subject,  farther  lights.     Let  us  carry  him,  by 

proper  steps,  through  the  whole  volume  of  the  sacred  ora- 

tici;  and  let  us  instruct  him  in  that  great  mystery  of  god* 

lioesi,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  hidden 

with  Grod,  but  in  these  later  ages  hath  been  made  manifest 

by  the  preaching  of  the  blessed  apostles  and  evangelists ; 

ttd,  when  his  heart  is  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  merciea 

conferred  on  him  through  Christ — when  he  has  taken  a 

view  of  the  whole  of  the  prophetic  word,  and  has  seen  its 

correspondence  vrith  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  the  begin-^ 

mugs  of  his  gospel,  let  him  then  return  to  the  curse  upon 

the  serpent.    Will  be  now  find  in  it  any  thing  ambiguoua 

or  obscure?   Will  he  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce, 

that  the  serpent  who  received  this  dreadful  dc^m  could  be 

no  other  than  an  animated  emblem  of  that  malignant  spi* 

ri^  who,  in  the  latest  prophecies,  is  called  the  Old  Dragon  ? 

Or  rather,  will  he  not  pronounce,  that  this  serpent  was  that 

very  spirit,  in  his  proper  person,  dragged,  by  some  unseen 

power,  iato  the  'presence  of  Jehovah,  to  receive  his  doom 

in  the  same  reptile  form  which..he  had  assumed  to  wreck 

bis  spite  on'  unsuspecting  man;   for  which  exploit  of 

wicked  and  dishonourable  cunning,  the  opprobrious  names 
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of  the  serpent  and  the  dragon  have  ever  lincQ  been  fixed 
upon  him  in  derision  and  reproach?  Will  not  our  en- 
lightened and  converted  heathen  understand  the  circum- 
stances which  are  mentioned  of  the  serpent's  natural  con- 
dition, as  intimations  of  something  analogous  in  the  de- 
graded state  of  the  rebellious  angel  ?  By  the  days  of  the 
serpent's  life,  will  he  not  understand  a  certain  limited 
period,  during  which,  for  the  exercise  of  man's  virtue,  and 
the  iuUer  manifestation  of  Gk)d's  power  and  goodness,  the 
infernal  dragon  is  to  be  permitted  to  live  his  life  of  malice, 
to  exercise  his  art  of  delusion  on  the  sons  of  men  i — while, 
in  the  adjuncts  of  that  life,  the  grovelling  posture  and  the 
gritty  m^l,  will  he  not  read  the  condition  of  a  vile  and 
despicable  being,  to  whom  all  indulgence  but  that  of 
malice  is  denied — to  whom  little  freedom  of  action  is 
intrusted?  Will  he  have  a  doubt  that  the  seed  of  this 
serpent  are  the  same  that  in  other  places  are  called  the 
devil's  angels?  Will  he  not  correct  his  former  surmises 
about  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  wound  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  serpent  in  the  heel  ?  Will  he  not  perceive,  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  is  an  image,  not  generally  descriptive 
of  the  descendants  of  Adam,  but  characteristic  of  an  indi- 
vidual— emphatically  expressive  of  that  person,  who,  by 
the  miraculous  manner  of  his  conception,  was  peculiarly 
and  properly  the  son  of  Eve, — that  the  wound  to  be  suf- 
fered by  this  person  in  the  heel,  denotes  the  sufierings 
with  which  the  devil  and  his  emissaries  were  permitted  to 
exercise  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  ?  And  will  he  not 
discern,  in  the  accomplishment  of  man's  redemption,  and 
the  successful  propagation  of  the  gospel,  the  mortal  blow 
inflicted  on  the  serpent's  head; — when  the  ignorance 
which  he  had  spread  over  the  world  was  dispelled  by  the 
light  of  revelation, — when  his  secret  influence  on  the  hearts 
of  men,  to  inflame  their  passions,  to  debauch  their  imagi- 
nations and  mislead  their  thoughts,  was  counteracted  by 
the  graces  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  aiding  the  external  admi- 
nistration of  the  word, — when,  with  much  of  its  invisible 
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power,  his  kmgdom  lost  the  whole  of  its  exteraml  pomp 
and  splendour?  Silence  being  imposed  on  his  oracles,  and 
spells  and  enchantments  being  divested  of  their  power,  the 
idolatrous  worship  which  by  thosie  engines  of  deceit  he 
had  uniTersally  established,  and  for  ages  supported,  not- 
withstanding the  antiquity  of  its  institutions,  and  the  be- 
witching gaiety  and  magnificence  of  its  festivals,  fell  into 
neglect     Its  cruel  and  lascivious  rites,  so  long  holden  in 
nperstitious  veneration,  on  a  sudden  became  the  object  of 
a;JQst  and  general  abhorence;  and  the  unfrequented  tem- 
ples, stripped,  no  doubt,  of  their  rich  omaments'and  costly 
offinings,  sunk  in  ruins.    These  were  the.  early  efiects  of 
tbi  promulgationi  of  the  gospel, — efifects  of  the  power  of 
Ghrist  exalted  to  his  throne,  openly  ispoiling  principalities 
mk  powers,  and  trampling  the  dragon  under  fboL    When 
tiite  effects  of  Christianily  began  to  be  perceived,  which 
was  very  soon  after  our  Lord's  a8cension,-*-when  magi* 
eiafis  openly  forswore  their  ruined  art,  and  burned  their 
uadess  books, — when  the  fiend  of  divination,  confessing 
As  power  by  which  he  was  subdued,  ceased  to  actuate  his 
Mraed  pro^etess, — when  the  worshippers  of  the  Epbe- 
siai  Diana  avowed  their  apprehensions  for  the  tottering 
repnlation  of  their  goddess, — then  it  was  that  the  seed  of 
tksiwoman  was  seen  to  strike  and  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 
'RxoB  you  see,  that  as  the  general  purport  of  this  pror 
phacgr  was  readily  opened  by  an  attention  to  the  circumr 
rtttbes  of  the  memorable  transaction  which  gave  occasion 
to  i^' so  a  comparison  of  it  with  later  prophecies,  and  with 
emits  (iduch,  to  whatever  cause  they  may  be  referred, 
have  coi^Msedly  and  notoriously  taken  place),  naturally 
tNids  to  a  piarticular  and  circumstantial  explication. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this,  which  is  of  all  the  most  ancient 
propheey  of  the  general  redemption,  is  perhaps,  pf any  sidgle 
prediction  that  can  be  produced,  upon  many  accounts  the 
most  satisfactory  and  convincing.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
shhongh  itbeconveyed  in  the  most  highly  figured  language, 
the  general  meaning  of  it,  though  less  obvious,  is  no  less 
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single  and  precise  than  the  most  plaia  and  limple  «xpiw- 
sions  migbt  have  made  it  It  was  uttered  by  the  woice  of 
God  himself;  therefore  two  diflferent  and  nneqnal  intellects 
were  not,  as  in  eveiy  instance  of  prophecy  uttered  by  a 
man,  concerned  in  the  delivery  of  it.  The  occasion  upon 
which  it  was  delivered  was  of  such  importance  as  neces- 
sarily to  exclude  all  other  business :  its  general  meaning; 
therefore,  must  be  connected,  which  is  not  the  case  of  every 
prophecy,  with  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  spoken; 
and  with  that  occasion  one  meaning  only  can  possibly  oofl»- 
nect  it  The  serpent  accosted  could  be  no  other  aeipeiit 
than  Eve's  seducer, — ^the  curse,  no  other  curse  thao  soch 
as  might  be  adapted  to  that  deceiver's  nature, — the  enmity, 
no  otha*  enmity  but  what  might  be  exercised  between bein^ 
of  such  natures  as  man  and  his  seducer, — and  the  bruises 
in  the  heel  and  in  the  head,  no  other  mischiefs  to  eidier 

• 

party  than  that  enmity  might  produce.  So  that  the  gene- 
ral meaning  to  which  the  occasion  points  is  no  less  certain 
than  if  our  enemy  had  been  accosted  in  some  such  plain 
terms  as  these :  ^*  Satan !  thou  art  accursed  beyond  all  the 
spirits  of  thy  impious  confederacy.  Short  date  is  granted 
to  the  £eirther  workings  of  thy  malice ;  and  all  the  while 
thou  shalt  heavily  drag  the  burden  of  an  unblessed  exist* 
ence, — fettered  in  thy  energies,  cramped  in  thy  enjoyments; 
and  thy  malevolent  attempts  on  man,  though  for  a  time  they 
may  affect,  and  perchance,  through  his  own  folly,  endanger 
his  <K>ndition,  shall  terminate  in  the  total  extinction  of  thine 
own  power,  and  in  the  aggravation  of  thy  misery  and  abase- 
ment; and,  to  gall  thee  more,  he  who  shall  undo  thy  deeds, 
restore  the  mined  world,  aAd  be  thy  conqueror  and  avenger, 
shall  be  a  son,  though  in  no  natural  way,  of  this  deluded 
woman." 

Again,  no  less  certain  than  the  general  meaning  derived 
from  the  occasion  of  this  prophecy,  is  the  particular  expo* 
sition  of  it  by  the  analogy  of  prophecy,  and  by  the  event 

The  images  of  this  prediction,  however  dark  they  might 
be  when  it  was  first  delivered,  carry,  we  find,  in  the  pro* 
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plietic  language,  a  fixed,  unvaried  meaning.  The  image 
of  the  serpent  answers  to  no  being  in  universal  nature  but 
the  devil.  Prophecy  knows  no  seed  of  the  woman — it 
aBoibes  the  miraculous  conception  to  which  this  name 
alludes  to  none  but  the  Emanuel;  nor  shall  we  find,  in  the 
whole  progeny  of  Eve,  a  person  to  whom  the  character 
may  belongi  but  the  child  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem^ 
the  holy  firuit  of  Mary*s  unpolluted  womb. 

Lastly,  the  event  which  answers  to  Uie  image  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  prophecy,  the  bruise  upon  the  serpent's 
heady  is  in  its  nature  single ;  for  the  universal  extirpation 
of  idolatry,  and  the  general  establishment  of  the  pure  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  is  a  thing  which  must  be  done  once 
for  all,  and  being  done,  can  never  be  repeated.     A  pro-: 
pliecy  thus  definite  in  its  general  purport,  conveyed  in 
images  of  a  fixed  and  constant  meaning,  and  correspond- 
ing to  an  event  in  its  nature  single — a  sudden  and  univer- 
sal revolution  of  the  religious  opinions  and  practices  of  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  known  world, — such  a  prophecy, 
80  accomplished,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  proof  that  the 
whole  work  and  counsel  was  of  God,  if  in  any  case  it  be 
allowed  that  the  nature  of  the  cause  may  be  known  by  the 
effect 

I  mean  hereafter  to  apply  the  apostle's  rules  to  instances 
of  prqphecy  of  another  kind,  in  which  we  find  neither  the 
aone  settled  signification  in  the  imagery,  nor  the  same 
liagularity  of  completion. 
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SERMON  XVII. 

Knowing  thin  toty  that  no  proplieey  ai  the  Soripterai  iBoftay  privaA^. 

intcqvetatioiu — 2  Pstkb  i.  20. 

I  PROCEED  in  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  to  exemplifj 
the  use  of  those  rules  of  interpretation  which  the  taaxim 
of  my  text  contains ;  which  are  these  two,  to  refer  par- 
ticular predictions  to  the  system,  and  to  compare  prophe- 
cies with  Events.  In  my  last  Discourse,  I  showed  you 
with  what  certainty  and  facility  they  lead  to  the  explica- 
tion of  the  first  prophecy  that  was  ever  given,  that  which 
was  uttered  by  the  voice  of  Grod  himself,  in  the  form  of  a 
curse  upon  the  serpent,  the  adviser  of  Adam's  disobedi- 
ence. I  shall  now  try  them  in  an  instance  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,  where  the  occasion  of  the  prediction  does  not 
so  clearly  ascertain  its  general  purport,  where  the  images 
employed  are  less  fixed  to  one  constant  meaning,  and 
where,  among^  the  events  that  have  happened  since  the 
prophecy  was  given,  a  variety  may  be  found  to  correspond 
with  it,  all  in  such  exactness,  that  every  one  of  the  num- 
ber may  seem  to  have  a  right  to  pass  for  the  intended  com- 
pletion. 

The  first  prophecy  uttered  by  the  voice  bf  €rod,  ftir- 
nished  an  exiample  of  a  prediction  in  which  the  general 
meaning  was  from  the  first  certain,  and  the  imagery  of  the 
diction  simple,  and  of  which  the  accomplishment  hath  beerf 
single.  The  earliest  prophecy  recorded  in  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, of  those  which  were  uttered  by  men,  furnishes  the 
example  that  we  now  seek,  of  a  prediction  originally 
doubtful  in  its  general  meaning,  comprehensive  in  its 
imagery,  various  in  its  completion.  Such  was  the  prophecy 
in  which  Noah,  awakened  from  his  wine,  and  inflamed 
with  resentment  at  the  irreverent  levity  of  his  younger 
son,  denounced  the  heavy  curse  on  his  posterity,  and  de- 
scribed the  future  fortunes  of  the  three  general  branches 
of  mankind.     "  Cursed  be  Canaan ; — a  servant  of  servants 
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shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God 
of  Shem ! — and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall 
enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  ^f  Shem, 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant" 

The  only  explicit  part  of  this  prophecy  is  the  curse  upon 
Canaan,  Ham's  youngest  son ;  of  whose  descendants  it  it 
openly  foretold  that  they  should  live  in  a  state  of  the 
lowest  subjection  to  nations  which  should  issue  froni  the 
two  other  sons  of  Noah.     And  yet  here  we  find  some  obt 
scurity ;  for  how  was  Canaan  to  be  in  slavery  both  to  Shem 
and  Japhet  ?    The  evangelic  noaxim,  ^^  that  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters,"  seems  applicable  here  in  a  literal  sense. 
This  difficulty,  the  apostle's  maxim,  of  applying  for  th^ 
explication  of  the  sacred  oracles  to  the  occurrences  of  the 
world,  readily  removes.     It  appears  from  sacred  history, 
that  so  early  .as  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  Canaanites 
were  governed  by  petty  princes  of  their  own,  who  were 
the  tributary  vassals  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  then  newly 
arisen  under  princes  of  the  family  of  Ashur,  Shem's  se- 
cond son.     And  from  profane  history  we  learn,  that  when 
the  Canaanites  fled  from  the  victorious  arms  of  Joshua, 
and  when  the  remainder  of  them  were  expelled  by  David, 
they  settled  in  those  parta  of  Africa  which  first  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  the  undoubted  descendants 
of  Japhet.     Thus  Canaan  in  early  ages  was  the  slave  of 
Sbem,  and  in  later  timesof  Japhet. 

But  this  is  neither  the  most  difficult  nor  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  prophecy.     Let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  blessings  pronounced  upon  the  two  other  branches. 
And  we  will  first  consider  Japhet's  part,  because  it  seems 
of  the  two,  the  most  explicit.     '^  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet, 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."    The  most  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  words,  I   think/  is  this,  that  the 
gracious  purpose  of  Providence  was  to  bless  Japhet  with 
a  numerous  progeny,  which  should  spread  over  an  ample 
tract  of  country ;  and  that,  not  satisfied,  or  not  sufficiently 
accommodated  with  their  ovm  territory,  they  would  be  apt 
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to  eQcroMk  upon  Shcm's  dcsooidiiits,  and  make  stCtk^ 
ments  within  dieir  bordeni.  And  w  this  is  the  most  ob« 
▼ious  sense  of  the  words^  so  it  is  justified  by  die  apostle's 
rules :  for  history  supports  it  The  whole  of  Europe,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  Asia,  was  originally  peqpkdf  iuid 
hath  been  ever  occupied  by  Japhet's  ofispring,  who,  not 
contented  with  these  vast  demesnes,  have  been  finom  those 
to  time  repeatedly  making  encroachments  on  the  sons  of 
Shem;  as  was  notoriously  the  case,  when  Alexander  the 
Great,  with  a  European  army,  attacked  and  overthrew  die 
Persian  monarchy,  when  the  Romans  subjugated  a  gpreat 
part  of  the  East,  and  still  more  notoriously,  when  the 
Tartar  conquerors  of  the  race  of  Genghis  Khan  demplished 
the  great  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  took  possession  of  their 
country,  and  made  settlements  and  erected  kingdoms  in  all 
parts  of  Asia  and  the  East ;  and  again,  when  Tamerlane 
settled  his  Moguls,  another  branch  of  Japhet's  progetqr,  in 
Indostan,  whose  descendants  gradually  got  possession  of 
that  immense  country,  a  part  of  Shem's  original  inhm^ 
tance,  which  forms  the  present  empire  of  the  Gh*eat  Mo- 
gul. These  events,  not  to  mention  other  less  remarkable 
incursions  of  Scythians  into  Shem's  parts  of  Asia,  may  well 
be  deemed  an  accomplishment  of  the  patriarch's  prophetic 
benediction;  not  only  because  they  answer  to  die  natn«- 
ral  import  of  the  terms  of  it,  but  because  every  one  of  them 
had  great  consequences  upon  the  state  of  the  true  religion, 
and  the  condition  of  its  professors  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  some  of  them  liave  been  the  subjects  of  later 
prophecies.  So  that,  in  this  interpretation,  we  find  the  two 
circumstances  which,  according  to  the  apostle,  are  the  best 
characteristics  of  a  true  interpretation, — an  agreement  with 
die  truth  of  history,  and  a  connexion  of  this  particular 
prediction  with  the  system  of  the  prophetic  word. 

It  may  seem,  however,  that  some  amicable  intercourse 
between  certain  branches  of  the'two  famitfes,  some  peace- 
able setdement  of  dsescendants  of  Japhet  in  nations 
arisen  from  the  other  stock,  may  be  no  less  conveniendy 
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cknotod,  by  ths  txpratiion  of  *^  Japket's  dwellii^  in  the 
tflBli  of  Shem,''  than  the  violent  encroachments  of  con- 
qiierafa  of  the  line  of  Japhet  And  this  interpretation 
doM  not  ill  agree  with  history,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
with  die  present  state  of  the  two  £unilies.  The  s^ements 
of  Portuguese,  English,  Dutch,  and  Frenoh — all  of  us  de- 
seended  from  the  loins  of  Japhet,  made  within  the  three 
laet  centuries  in  different  parts  of  India — all  of  it  a  part  of 
Shem's  inhmtance,  have  given  the  prophecy  in  this  sense 
a  striking  accomplishment.  Nor,  in  this  interpretation, 
is  the  necessary  connexion  wanting  of  this  particular  pre- 
diction with  the  prophetic  system ;  for  consequences  can* 
not  hut  arise,  alUiough  they  have  not  yet  appeared,  of 
great  moment  to  the  interests  of  the  true  religion,  from 
soeh  numerous  and  extensive  settlements  of  professed 
CShristians,  in  countries  where  the  light  of  the  gospel  hath 
for  many  ages  heen  extinguished. 

Thus,'  you  see,  history  leads  us  to  two  sensesof  this  pro* 
pheey,  of  which  each  may  contain  an*  unlimited  variety  of 
ptrticular  accomplishments;  since  every  settlement  of 
Europeans  or  of  Asiatic  Tartars  in  the  Lower  Asia  and  the 
Bttt,  whether  gained  by  war  or  procured  by  commercial 
tmties,  connects  with  the  prophecy  in  one  or  other  of  these 
tvvo  senses. 

A  third  sense  is  yet  behind :  but,  to  bring  it  the  more 
leadily  to  light,  it  will  be  proper  previously  to  consider 
the  tense  of  Shem's  blessing,  a  blessing  obliquely  conveyed 
in  dus  emphatic  ejaculation,  ^^  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God  of 
ShsmT — an  ejaculation  in  which  this  assertion  is  evi- 
dently implied,  that  ^^  Jehovah  should  be  Shen^'s  iGrod ;" 
aod  diis  is  the  whole  of  Sftero's  blessing,  a  blessing,  in- 
deed, which  could  receive  no  addition  or  improvement 
It  can  admit  of  no  dispute,  that  Jehovah  is  here  styled  the 
God  of  Shem,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  in  later  tknes  he 
foochsafed  to  call  himselfthe  Grod  of  a  particular  branch 
of  Shem's  progeny — of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  JacoS, 
and  of  their  descendants  the  Jewish  people. — Jehovah  is 
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indeed  the  God  of  all  the  nalioBE  of  the  earth — the  :Uiik» 
venal  Father,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  woilca; 
bat,  to  a  particular  branch  of  Shem's  family,  he  was  &m 
a  time  more  peculiarly  a  God,  ineamiiu^  as  he  chose  thett 
to  be  the  depositaries  of  ike  true  rdigion,  while  the  rest 
of  mankind  wete  sunk  in  the  ^^oorance  and  abomination 
of  idolatry.  Their  temporal  concerns  he  condesoended  to 
take  under  the  visible  direction  of  his  special  providence, 
— to  them  he  revealed  his  sacred,  incommunicable  name, — 
among  them  he  preserved  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
himself,  by  a  series  of  miraculous  dispensations;  till  the 
destined  season  came  for  the  general  redemption ;  and  then 
he  raised  up,  among  the  offspring  of  that  chosen  atock, 
that  Saviour,  whose  divine  doctrine  hath  spread  the  know* 
ledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  among  all  nations^  and 
whose  meritorious  sacrifice  of  himself  luith  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  These  were  the 
privileges  in  store  for  a  select  branch  of  Shem's  fSunily, 
when  this  prophecy  was  delivered ;  privileges  by  which 
they  were  put  in  a  condition  to  attain  the  highest  blesaingg 
both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next — the  height  of  national 
prosperity,  and  the  sum  of  future  bliss ;  and  Shem  being 
yet  alive,  and  his  family  not  split  into  its  branches,  it  was 
natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  prophetic  style, 
that  the  future  blessings  of  the  offspring  should  be  referred 
to  the  ancestor.  This,  therefore,  is  the  oracular  sense  of 
the  patriarch's  emphatic  compellation  of  Jehovah  as  the 
God  of  Shem.  ''  Thou,  O  Jehovah !  shalt  be  the  God  of 
Shem, — the  object  of  his  worship  and  the  guardian  of  his 
fortunes ;  while  the  progeny  of  his  brethren  shall  place 
their  foolish  trust  in  those  which  are  no  gods." 

This  exposition  of  Shem's  blessing  will  naturally  lead 
to  a  new  sense  of  Japhet's,  if  we  only  recollect  what  ex- 
ternal' means  were  used  by  Providence  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  Grod  in'^the  chosen  branch  of  Shem's 
£aunily.  These  means  were — the  call  of  Abraham ;  the 
'personal  intercourse  holden  with  him  and  hm  two  Reait 
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desceadants ;    and,  in  due  time,   the  institution  oC  the 
Mosaic  religion ;  of  which  religion,  you  'will  particularly 
obsenre,  the  tabernacle  and  the  service  performed  in  it 
were  the  chief  external  instruments.    The  magnificence  -df 
the  tabernacle ;  its  stately  support  of  upright  pillars,  lest-' 
uig  on  their  silver  sockets,  and  transverse  beams  overlaid 
with  gold ;  its  gorgeous  hangings  within,  of  purple,  linen, 
blue,  and  scarlet,  with  the  buttons  of  gold ;  its  noble  co- 
vering without,  of  the  shaggy  skins  of  goats ;  its  rich  fur- 
niture, the  seven-branched  candlestick,  the  altars,  and  the 
implements  of  Sacrifice,  all  of  brass  or  gold,  pure  or  over- 
laid ;  the  ark,  containing  the  tables  of  the  law,  with  the 
mercy-seat  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  the  cherubim ; 
bat  above  all,  the  glorious  light  which  filled  the  sacred 
pavilion,  the  sjrmbol  of  Jehovah's  presence,  this  glory  of 
the  tabernacle  in  anciient  times,  and  of  the  temple  after- 
ward, was  probably  what  most  caught  the  admiration  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  attached  them  to  a  religion  which 
had  so  much  splendour  in  its  externals,  and  in  which 
something  of  what  is  visible  of  the  majesty  of  the  Divine 
Being  met  the  senses  of  the  worshippers. 

Bearing  this  remark  in  mind,  let  us  now  turn  again  to 
that  part  of  the  prophecy  which  •concerns  Japhet's  family, 
especially  the  latter  clause  of  it,  **  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tabernacles  of  Shem."  The  blessing  promised  to  Shem, 
we  have  found  to  be  the  miraculous  preservation  of  the 
tnie  religion  in  a  chosen  branch  of  Shem's  family.  Might 
not  the  prediction  of  this  merciful  design  of  Providence 
naturally  introduce  an  allusion  to  the  external  means  by 
which  it  was  to  be  effected  ?  Among  the  external  means,. 
We  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  the  Jewish  tabernacle 
was  the  most  generally  efficacious :  but  under  what  de- 
scriptioh  is  it  likely  that  the  tabernacle,  not  erected  till  the 
dayA  of  Moses,  sAiould  be  mentioned  in  prophecy  so  early 
is  the  days  of  Noah,  and  in  this  prophecy  in  particular, 
m  which  Jehovah,  for  the  intention  of  maintsiihing  thetrue 
Migi<^  in  a  branch  of  Shem's  family,  is  characterized  ta 
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tke  God  of  Shem?  A  beautiful  couisteiicj  of  'mmgerf 
will  be  maiotaiiied,  if  the  tent  vrhich  Jehovah  was  to  pitch 
for  this  purpose  among  men,  should  be  called  Shem's  ta- 
bernacle, or  Sliem*s  tent;  for  a  tent  and  a  Ub&nwde  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  is 
the  same.  This  holy  tent  or  tabernacle  was  Shem's  taber- 
nacle, because  it  was  erected  among  the  sons  d  Shem, 
and  because  none  might  bear  a  part  in  the  whole  service 
of  it,  who  did  not  incorporate  with  the  chosen  family. 

But,  forther.  This  tabernacle,  and  the  service  per- 
finrmed  in  it,  were  emblems  of  the  Christian  church  and 
of  the  Christian  service.  When  all  these  circumstance! 
are  put  together,  can  any  doubt  remain,  that,  in  the  men- 
tion of  the  tents  of  Shem,  the  Holy  Spirit  made  allusion  to 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  as  an.  emblem  of  the  Christian 
church ;  and  that  the  dwelling  of  Japhet  in  these  tents  of 
Shem,  took  place  when  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Japhet*a 
line,  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  became  worshippeis ' 
of  the  God  of  Shem  in  Sbem's  tabernacles,  worshippers 
of  the  true  God,  in  the  modes  of  worship  prescribed  by 
revealed  religion. 

And  this  interpretation  well  agrees  with  the  apostle's 
maxim,  being  supported  both  by  the  harmony  of  the  pro- 
phetic system  and  the  truth  of  history. 

For  the  harmony  of  the  prophetic  system.  This  inter- 
pretation brings  this  particular  prediction  to  bear  directly 
upon  the  general  object  of  prophecy,  the  uniting  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  foith  of  Christ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  particular 
remark,  that,  from  the  delivery  of  this  prediction,  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  made  a  standing  part  of  all  the 
prophecies  of  the  Saviour.  Now,  that  nothing  of  variation 
mi^t  appear  in  the  schemes  of  Providence,  it  should  seem 
that  it  was  requisite  that  the  first  intimation  of  the  design 
of  selecting  a  peculiar  people,  which  is  containei^in  Sbem's 
blessing,  should  be  accompanied  with  an  intimation  of  the 
general  mercies  of  which  that  measure  was  to  be  produc- 
tive to  all  mankind :  but  of  the  general  benefit  intended 
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we  have  in  this  place  no  intimation,  if  it  be  not  conyejred 
in  Japhet  8  benediction,  in  which  benediction  it  is  not 
conveyed)  unless  this  sense  of  that  benediction  be  admitted.  ^ 
This  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  prophetic  blessing 
pronounced  on  Japhet,  most  of  all  connects  it  with  the 
great  object  of  prophecy,  and  best  maintains  the  harmony 
ef  the  prophetic  system. 

Then  for  history.  ^The  fact  is  notorious,  that  the  gos- 
pel, from  the  be^ning  to  the  present  times,  hath  made 
the  greatest  prog^ress  in  Europe,  and  in  those  parts  of  Asia 
thicb  were  first  peopled  by  the  posterity  of  Japhet.  Among 
tlie  uncivilized  descendants  of  Ham,  and  the  degenerate 
BOM  of  Shem,  it  hath  not  been  so  generally  spread,  or  hath  ^ 
M  so  deeply  taken  root. 

Besides  this  evident  agreement  with  history  and  the  pro- 
pbeiie  system,  another  circumstance  is  much  in  favour  of 
Ail  interpretation,  which  is  this,  that  the  images  of  this 
prediction  bear  a  near  {tffinity  to  those  under  which  later 
pnqphets  have  described  the  same  event  Hear  in  what 
boguage  the  prophet  Isaiah  announces  the  conversion  of 
^  Gentiles,  in  words  addressed  to  the  Jewish  church,  as 
tile  emblem  of  the  Christian :  *^  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy 
teat»  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thine  habi* 
tations."  Or,  as  the  words  are  more  significantly  ren- 
dered in  a  late  translation :  /*  Let  the  canopy  of  thy  habi- 
tition  be  extended.  Spare  not :  lengthen  diy  cords,  and 
finnly  fia  thy  stakes.  For  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  Uiou  shalt  burst  forth  with  increase,  and  thy  seed  shall 
Qikerit  die  Grentiles.*'  Here,  you  see,  Isaiah's  allusion  is 
te  the  tabernacle ;  and  the  image  presented  to  him  is  an 
Qdaigement  of  the  sacred  tent,  to  contain  new  crowds  of 
^oishippers ;  and  the  stakes  are  to  be  driven  deep  and 
finn,  the  cords  are  to  be  lengthened  and  drawn  tight,  that 
^  sides  of  the  tent  may  be  able  to  sustain  the  pressure  of 
^  multitudes  within  it  Noah's  allusion  is  also  to  the 
^^Miacle;  and  the  image  presented  to  him  is  the  ad^ 
"^Miidn  of  feieign  worshippers.     It  is  th^^fore,  one  and 
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.the  same  scene  which  the  patriardi  and  the  younger  pro- 
phet have  before  them ;  and,  except  in  the  distinct  mention 
jof  that  particular  circumstance,  that  the  new  worshippers 
should  be  chiefly  of  Japhet's  stock,  Noah's  prophecy  dif- 
'fers  not  from  Isaiah's,  otherwise  than  as  an  outline  differs 
from  a  more  finished  drawing  of  the  same  objects* 
'  Thus,  by  the  apostle's  rules,  prophecy,  in  that  part  of 
it  which  regards  the  family  of  Japhet,  is  brought  to  three 
senses,  in  each  of  which  it  hath  been  remarkably  verified, 
— in  the  settlements  of  European  and  Tartarian  conquerors 
in  the  Lower  Asia  and  in  the  East, — in  the  settlements  of 
European  traders  on  the  coast  of  Indostan, — but  especially 
in  the  numerous  and  early  conversions  of- the  idolaters  of 
Japhet's  line  (among  whom  it  is  fit  that  we  of  this  island 
should  remember  our  own  ancestors  were  included)  to  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  Grod,  and  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  variety  of  intent  and  meaning 
discovered  in  a  single  prophecy,  brings  on  a  question,  of 
no.  small  difficulty,  and  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  thia^ 
-^What  evidence  of  a  providence  may  arise  from  predic- 
tions like  the  one  we  have  now  been  considering,  in  which 
a  variety  of  unconnected  events,  independent,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, of  each  other,  and  very  distant  in  times,  seem  to 
be  prefigured  by  the  same  images  ?  And,  although  it  be 
a  digression  from  my  main  subject,  yet  as  the  inquiry  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  spontaneously  presents  itself, 
it  is  to  this  that  I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present 

Discourse. 

I  shall  not  wonder,  if,  to  those  who  have  not  sifted  this 

question  to  the  bottom  (which  few,  I  am  persuaded,  have 
done),  the  evidence  of  a  providence,  arising  firom  prophe* 
cies  of  this  sort,  should  appear  to  be  very  slender,  or  none 
at. all.  Nor  shall  I  scruple  to  confess,  that  time  was  when 
I  was  myself  in  this  opinion,  and  was,  therefore,  much  in* 
clined  to  join  with  those  who  think  that  every  prophecy, 
were  it  rightly  understood,  would  be  found  to  carry  a  pre- 
cise and  single  meaning,  and  that,  wherever  the  double 
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maatt  sppeeuttk^  it  ig  beeauae  the  one  true  sense  hath  not  yet 
been  detected.  I  said,  ^^  Either  the  images  of  the  pro- 
luetic  style  have  constant  and  proper  relations  to  the 
events  of  the  world,  as  the  words  of  common  speech  have 
proper  and  constant  meanings, — or  they  have  not  If 
they  have,  then  it  seems  no  less  difficult  to  conceive  that 
many  events  should  be  shadowed  under  the  images  of  one 
and  die  same  prophecy,  than  that  several  likenesses  should 
be  expressed  in  a  single  portrait  But,  if  the  prophetic 
images  have  no  such  appropriate  relations  to  things,  but 
thai  the  same  image  may  stand  for  many  things,  and  va« 
nous  events  be  included  in  a  single  prediction,  then  it 
should  Sjeem  that  prophecy,  thus  indefinite  in  its  meaning, 
Cfm  afford  no  proof  of  providence :  for  it  should  seem  pos- 
sible, that  a  prophecy  of  this  sort,  by  whatever  principle 
the  world  were  governed,  whether  by  providence,  nature, 
or  necessity,  might  owe  a  seeming  completion  to  mere  ac- 
i^ident"  And  since  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  should  frame  prophecies  by  which  the 
end  of  prophecy  might  so  ill  be  answered,  it  seemed  a  just 
apd  fair  conclusion,  that  no  prophecy  of  holy  writ  might 
carry  a  double  meaning. 

Thus  I  reasoned,  till  a  patient  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject brought  me,  by  God's  blessing,  to  a  better  mind.  I 
stand  clearly  and  unanswerably  confuted,  by  the  instance 
of  Noah's  prophecy  concerning  the  family  of  Japhet; 
which  hath  actually  received  various  accomplishments,  in 
e?ents  of  various  kinds,  in  various  ages  of  the  world, — ^in. 
the  settlements  of  European  and  Tartarian  conquerors  in 
the  Lower  Asia,  in  the  settlements  of  European  traders  on 
the  coasts  of  India,  and  in  the  early  and  plentiful  con- 
version of  the  families  of  Japhet's  stock  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  The  application  of  the  prophecy  to  any  one  of 
these. events  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  a  true  interpre- 
tititti, — consistence  with  die  terms  of  the  prophecy,  con- 
siatence  with  the  truth  of  history,  consistence  with  the  pro- 
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phetic  system.     Every  one  of  these  events  must  therefoiv 
pass,  with  eveiy  believer,  for  a  true  completion. 

A  plain  instance,  therefore,  being  found  in  holy  wnt, 
of  a  prophecy  which  bears  more  than  a  donUe  meaning, 
the  question,  what  evidence  such  prophecies  may  afford 
of  a  divine  providence,  becomes  of  the  highest  moment 
I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  it  with  this  preliminary  ob- 
servation,— that  if  our  suspicion  that  such  prophecies  may 
receive  a  seeming  accomplishment  by  chance,  or  by  the 
natural  and  necessary  course  of  the  world,  should  appear, 
upon  a  strict  examination,  unreasonable  and  ill  founded, 
the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  evidence  arising  from 
this  sort  of  prophecy  is  of  the  highest  kind ;   since  the 
greater  the  variety  of  events  may  be^to  which  a  sinlge 
combination  of  images  shall  be  found  to  correspond,  the 
more  of  art  and  contrivance  is  displayed'itf  the  framing  of 
the  prophecy,  and  the  more  of  power  (if  accidlent  be  clearly 
excluded)  in  bringing  about  the  completion.     Our  whole 
inquiry,  therefore,  is  reduced  within  a  narrow  compass 
since  the  whole  is  brought  to  rest  upon  this  single  ques-- 
tion.  May  the  accomplishment  of  such  predictions  be,  or 
may  it  not  be  accidental  ?  If  it  may,  then  such  prophecies 
-iire  frivolous,  and  the  Deity  is  blasphemed  when  they  are 
ascribed  to  him.     If  it  may  not,  then  such  prophecies  are 
most  complete  and  wonderful  demonstrations  of  the  abso-- 
lute  foreknowledge  and  universal  providence   of  God. 
The  negative  of  this  great  question,  which  leads  to  these 
comfortable  and  glorious  consequences,  I  purpose  to  sus- 
tain.    I  mean  to  show  you,  that,  amidst  all  die  compre* 
hension  and  variety  of  meanii^  which  is  to  be  found  in 
any  prophecies  of  holy  writ,  and  which,  in  the  instance 
before  us,  of  Noah's  prophecy,  is  indeed  wonderful,  cer- 
tain restrictions  and  limitations  will  always  be  found,  by 
which  the  power  of  accident,  or  any  other  but  an  intelli- 
gent cause,  is  no  less  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  com- 
pletion, than  it  is  in  other  instances,  where  the  prediction, 
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like  the  cune  upon  the  serpent,  points  direct  smd  full  at 
a  single  event  The  method  which  I  shall  pursue  to  make 
this  appear,  shall  be  to  argue  upon  Noah's  prophecy, 
which  I  have  so  particularly  expounded,  as  an  instance ; 
mad  my  method  of  arguing  upon  this  instance  shall  be,  to 
contrast  it,  in  every  circumstance,  with  a  pretended  pre- 
diction, which,  for  the  propriety  of  its  imager,  and  the 
exactness  of  its  completion,  hath  been  compared  and  set 
ia  competition  with  the  prophecies  of  holy  writ. 

A  heathen  poet,  whose  fubject  leads  him  to  speak  of  a 
certain  voyage,  which,  if  it  was  ever  really  performed,  was 
the  first  attempt  of  any  Europeaa  nation  to  cross  the  main 
seas  in  ft  large  ^ip  with  masts  and  sails,  describes,  in  ele- 
fjOkt  and  anim^n^  strains,  the  consequences  which  the 
nccess  of  so  extraordinary  an  undertaking  might  be  ex- 
pected to  pro^pHp  upon  the  state  of  mankind,  the  free 
intercourse  that  was  likeily  to  be  opened  between  distant 
nations,  and  the  great  discoveries  to  be  expected  from 
^  voyages  in  futiure  times,  when  the  arts  of  ship-building 
uid  navigation,  to  whiSh  ^this  expedition,  if  a  real  one, 
gave  rise,  should  be  carried  to  perfection.  This  is  his 
general  argument,  and  verses  to  this  *  effect  make  the  con- 
<ibmon  of  his  song : —        ^     m 
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Distant  years 


\     Shall  bring  the  fated  eeaaon,  when  Ocen, 
^      Natare's^rime  barrier,  shall  no  more  obstruct 
^      The  daring  search  of  ent||rprising  man. 

The  earth,  so  wide,  shall  all  be  open, — 

The  mariner  explore  new  worlds  $ 

Nor  Shetland  be  the  utmost  shore.'** 

**  Now  give  me,"  says  the  infidel,t  "  a  prophecy  from 
your  Bible,  which  may  be  as  clearly  predictive  of  any 

*  " Venient  annis 

SsBCula  seris,  quibus  Oceanns 
Vincula  rerura  laxat,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Tlphysque  noyos 
Detegat  orbes^  nee  sit  terns 
Ultima  Thnle.** — Seneca,  Mbdba,  ^J4,  &c. 
t  Anthony  Collins. 
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event  which  you  may  choo«e  to  allege  for  the  accompUib- 
ment,  as  these  yerses  have  by  mere  accident  proved  to  lbe> 
of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Goiumboa. 
Give  me  such  a  prophecy  from  your  Bible,  as  I  haVie  pro- 
duced to  you  from  a  heathen  poet,  who  yet  was  na  pio- 
phet,  nor  claimed  the  character,  and  I  will  turn  believer/' 
We  cheerfully  accept  this  arrogant  defiance; — we  are 
thankful  to  the  adversary  that  he  hath  invited  us  to  meet 
him  on  such  advantageous  ground,  by  comparing  what 
may  justly  be  deemed  the  moat  indefinite  of  the  Scripture 
prophecies,  with  the  best  specimen  of  the  power  of  accir 
dent  for  the  completion  of  prophecy  which  his  extensive 
reading  could  produce. 

These  verses  of  his  Latin  poet  ai;^  indeed,  a  striking 
example  of  a  prediction  that  might  safely  take  its  chana^ 
in  the  world,  and,  happen  what  mighMffuld  not  Ceil 
«ome  time  or  other  to  meet  witlvjitajLCCOinplishment. 
deed,  it  predicts  nothing  but  what  was  evidently  witikLx^ 
the  ken  of  human  foresight, — t^at  men,  being  once  fuf^ 
nished  with  the  means  of  discovery,  would  make  discern 
veries, — that,  having  ships,  they  would  make  voyages, 
^at,  when  improvements  in  the  art  of  ship-building  shoul 
have  furnished  larger  and  better  ships,,  men  would  mak< 
longer  and  more  frequent  voyages, — and  that,  by  longed 
and  more  frequent  voyages,  they  would  gain  more  know^-" 
ledge  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  they  inhabit^ 
What  peasant  of  Thessaly  fhit  might  have  uttered  sucl^ 
prophecies  as  these,  who  saw  the  Argo  bring  her  heroe9 
home,  and  observed  to  what  degree  the  avarice  and  CU'^ 
riosity  of  his  countrymen  were  inflamed,  by  the  wealtb^ 
which  the  adventurers  had  amassed,  and  the  stories  whicl^ 
they  spread  ?     What  restriction  do  we  find  of  the  genera-- 
lity  of  these  prognostications,  which  may  seem  to  put  the 
exact  completion  out  of  the  reach  of  accidental  causes  ? 
None.     Neither  the  parts  of  the  world  are  specified  from 
which  expeditions  of  discovery  should  be  fitted  out,  nor 
the  quarters  in  which  they  should  most  succeed :  or, 


way  particular  intiiitatiofi  npmk  the  lartter  ^rticte  be  couched 
Itfctfae  mention  of  Shetknd  as  in  island  that  should  cease 

>  to  be  extreme,  it  is  erroneous,  as  it  points  precisely  to  that 
qfuuter  of  the  globe  where  discovery  hath  been  ever  at  a 
MhDlly^^where  the  ocean,  to  this  hour,  opposes  his  eter^ 
iial  barrier  of  impervious,  unnaVigable  ice. 

So  much  for  our  infidel's  prophecy.     Let  us  no#  com- 

^^Tt  the  patriarch's.     Of  this,  indeed,  the  topics  are  mOst 

(^qieral)' — ^the  increase  of  mankind — empire  and  servitude 

^-rYarieties    of   religion — conquests — migration — foreign 

^Kttlements.     The  increase  of  mankind  was  to  be  foreseen 

from  physical  causes; — that  mankind,  being  increased, 

some  part  would  govern,  might  be  probably  cotijectured ; 

-^at  one  part  gowming,  another  part  must  serve,  was  of 

^iMXsessity  to  be  concluded ; — that  a  part  of  mankind  would 

^ '  Ul  fix>m  the  wotihip  of  the  one  true  God^  was  to  be  feared^ 

re  example  of  the  antediluvian  world ; — ^that  con- 
would  plant  cdfonies,  and  merchants  make  settle- 
^  dkents  in  foreign  countries,  the  same  example  might  per- 
suade. So  far  the  comparison  may  wear  a  promising 
^ct  oil  our  adversstty's  side :  but  let  him  not  exult  be- 
|br^  his  victory  is  complete.  Let  him  tell  me  by  what 
Mmral  si^acity  the  patriarch  might  foresee, — by  what 
vmlogy  of  antediluvian  history  he  might  conjecture^  that 
^phet's  line  would  have  so  greatly  the  advantage  over 
Vein's,  in  the  rate  of  increase  by  propagation,  and  in  the 
extent  of  territory,  that  when  he  speaks  of  God's  enlarging 
Jiphet,  he  should  esteem  the  enlargement  of  Shem  in  either 
iMance  unworthy  td  be  mentioned.  Did  blind  causes 
Mug  about  the  agreement,  which  all  history  proves,  be- 
tween the  patriarch's  conjecture  and  the  event  of  things  ? 
^'Unqoesticmably,"  the  adversary  will  reply, "  blind  causes 
IvoQght  this  about.     Physical  causes  determine  the  rate 

>  ^i^f^pagation,  and  with  the  rate  of  propagation  the  growth 
<>f  empire  is  naturally  connected."  It  is  granted.  But 
^"^  it  within  the  natural  powers  of  the  patriarch's  mind  to 
Certain  in  which  line  these  physical  causes  should  be  the 
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moit  efficacious^  while  the  nations  to  arise  from  eitb 
his  sons  lay  yet  unissued  in  the  loins  of  their  progeni 
If  not,  to  what  may  the  agreement  be  ascribed  beti 
the  thoughts  of  the  patriarch's  mind,  which  did  not  i 
mand  those  physical  cainssy  and  the  effects  of >c^ 
which  could  not  influence  nis  thoughts,  but  the  enei| 
that  Supreme  Mind  which  hath  the  thoughts  of  men 
the  motions  of  matter  equally  in  its  power  ? 

Again  I  ask,  by  what  natural  sagacity  did  the  pntn 
foresee  that  Shem's  family,  rather  than  any  branch  qfi 
other  two,  should  retain  the  knowledge  and  worshi 
Jehovah  ?  that  the  condition  of  slavery  should  be  1 
upon  a  particular  branch  of  Ham's  descendants  ?  tba 
masters  of  those  slaves  should  be  of  4he  stock  of  Shei 
Japhet,  rather  than  of  the  collateral  branches  of  their 
family  ?  By  what  natural  sagacity  did  the  patriarch  | 
see  the  distinct  genius  and  character  of  whole  natioi| 
unborn  ?  that  the  spirit  of  migration  should  prevail  ul 
line  of  Japhet,  while  the>  indolent  progeny  of  Shem  w< 
ever  be  averse  to  foreign  settlements,  and  indifferent 
distant  commerce  ?  Hath  it  been  accident,  I  would 
that  the  history  of  past  ages,  and  the  experience  ol 
present  time,  confirm  the  patriarch's  conjecture,  and  fa 
the  poet's  ? — for  the  poet,  although  the  adversary  w 
gladly  bave  suppressed  that  circumstance,  speaks  of 
intermixture  which  he  thought  likely  to  take  place  of 
ferent  nations.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  infidel's  a 
ment,  the  poet  is  wrong  precisely  in  those  particulai 
which  the  patriarch  is  right ;  and  this  although  the 
lived  when  the  different  genius  of  the  sons  of  Shem 
Japhet  had  shown  itself,  and  lay  open  to  a  wise  n 
observation.  ^*The  cool  Armenian  streams  (so  the 
guessed)  shall  quench  the  parched  Indian's  thirst, 
Persians  drink  the  Rhine  and  Elbe."*     But  is  it  so  ? 


*  <* 


Indus  gelidum 


Potat  Araxem :  Albim  PerssB 

RheniuiH|iie  bilHint/*-- Sbnbca,  Mbdba,  372,  &c. 
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.y«ver  colony  of  Indian^ettle  in  the  upper  Asia  ?   Are  Per^* 

iMks  to  be  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  or  Rhine  ? 

What  said  the  patriarch?     Just  the  reverse;   and  that 

reverse  proves  trtie.     Tartars  from  the  north  of  Asia  hold 

possession  of  Shems  Indian  territory ,  and  Japhet's  Europe 

drinks  the  Ganges ! 

rWas  it  accident — was  it  an  effect  of  mechanical  causes, 
that  Japhet  s  sons,  when  they  had  been  sunk  for  ages  in 
A#  abominations  of  idolatry,  were  reclaimed  at  last  by  the 
^  (HDi^riea  of  that  divine  Teacher  who  arose  among  Shem*s 
descendants,  and  thus  ^settled,  according  to  the  patriarch's 
prediction,  in  Shem's  tabernacles  ?  Was  it  chance — was  it 
nature — was  it  fate,  that  a  prophecy  like  that  before  us, 
.  aj^plicable  to  events'  of  various  sorts,— *to  propagation — 
fioiiquest — trade — religion,  hath  received  an  accomplish- 
^kA  in  every  sense  !n  which  the  words  can  be  taken ; — 
tW%is  notwithstanding  that  each  sense  hath  such  limita- 
tions as  BO  less  require  a  certain  determination  of  the 
course  of  the  world,-  f§t  the  verification  of  the  prediction 
tium  if  each  sense  had  respected  one  individual  fact?  I 
would  not  indeed  4eny,  that  without  any  superintendence 
of  the  world  by  Providence,  events  might  sometimes  so 
fell  out  as  to  correspond  with  a  raiidom  conjecture  of  the 
tumaq  mind,  or  with  the  forged  predictions  of  an  impostor. 
But  if  the  impostor's  words  should  carry  two  meanings, 
tho  probability  that  they  should  be  verified  in  one  meaning 
^  the  other  would  indeed  be  much  greater ;  but  that  they 
^  should' prove  true  in  both,  the  probability  would  be  mudi 
less,  than  that  of  the  accomplishment  of  a  prediction  of  a 
Single  meaning.  If  the  words,  instead  of  two,  should 
cwy  a  variety  of  meanings,  the  improbability  that  they 
should  prove  true  in  all,  would  be  heightened  in  a  much 
S^ter  proportion  than  any  who  are  not  versed  in  compu- 
tation may  easily  be  brought  to  apprehend.  But  the  pheno- 
"^euon  which  Noah's  prophecy  presents,  if  it  be  not  a  real 
Prophecy  brought  by  Providence  to  its  completion,  is  that 
<>i  a  prediction  of  an  immense  Extent  and  variety  of  mean- 
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ia|^,  wkkrh  balk  had  the  wondeifiiL  good fiwtine  tobe  ^ 
fioi  in  every  branch.     If  this  guumH  be  supposed  to  h|Hi 
happened  without  Providence,  in  the  single  instanoeiif 
this  prophecy,  how  much  less  in  all  the  instances  of  pi0- 
phecies  of  this  sort  which  occur  in  holy  writ?   And  if  tMi 
could  be  conceived  of  all  those  prophecies,  so  far  as  thqr 
concern  secular  evenlSy  yet,  let  me  ask,  do  we  not  find  io 
every  one  of  them,  or  at  least  in  the  far  greater  part,  thai  - 
some  event  of  the  Messiah  s  reign,  or  something  chsM* 
teristic  of  his  time  or  person,  makes  one,  and  for  tbvmofil 
part  the  most  obvious  of  the  various  meanings  1    And  is 
this  too  casual, — that  such  a  variety  of  predictions  as  we 
find  of  this  sort  in  the  Bible,  delivered  in  different  ages, 
upon  very  differeot  occasions,  should  be  so  framed,  as  all 
to  bear  upon  one  great  obj^t,  the  last  of  a  succession,  Q( 
the  chief  of  an  assortment  of  eve^^  to  which  the  ^xaffg^ 
of  each  prediction  are  adapted  with  such  wonderful  Bi% 
that  every  one  of  them  hath  passed  in  its  turn  for  the  a^ 
complishment?     Should  you  see  Ae  rays  uf  the  sun  f^ 
fleeted  from  ^  system  of  polished  planes,  and  tf:gnsmitb^ 
through  a  variety  of  refractive  surfaces^  collect  at  last  in  ^ 
burning  point,  and  there,  by  their  united  action,  melt  dowT^ 
the  stubborn  metal  which  resists  the  chemist*s  fumac^ 
would  you  refer  the  wonderful  e^ect  to  chance,  rather  tha^ 
to  an  exquisite  polish — to  an  accurate  conformation  and  ^ 
just  arrangement  of  the  mirrors  and  the  glasses  ?     Woul^ 
you  not  suppose  that  the  skill  of  many  artists  had  coa'' 
curred  to  execute  the  different  parts  of  the  machine,  unde^ 
the  direction  of  some  man  of  far  superior  knowledge,  by 
whom  the  properties  of  light  and  the  laws  of  its  reflection^ 
and  refractions  were  understood,  and  by  whom  the  effect 
which  you  had  seen  produced  was  originally  intendedT 
And  can  you  suppose  that  it  hath  happened  without  design 
and  contrivance,  that  the  rays  of  the  prophetic  light  are 
concentrated  in  a  single  point  to  illuminate  a  single  obje^? 
You  will  now  recollect  and  ap{dy  the  observation  with 
nihich  we  entered  upon  this  discussion,     that  accident 
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mtg  eHM.aieludtd  (rom  any  Aare  id  tli»  leoompliili. 
npt^  tke  eTidence  of  a  proridence  wbick  tbcan  mdtffenn 
p|a|rfiecie8  a^qpd»  is  of  the  highest  kind. 


SERMON  XVIII. 

bUri^  tilii#fir8t^  ^at  no  propfiecy  of  the  Scriptare  it  of  any  privite: 
.  ^^isterpret4^ion.^i^r  |he  prophecy  came  not  at  any  time  by  the  will 
of  man ;  but  holy  JLien  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.-^JPtrisR  i.  20,51. 

,r  ^'  From  the  digression  which  closed  my  last  Discourse,  I 
now  return  to  my  principal  subject ;  and  shall  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  the  last  general  topic  I  proposed  to  treaty 
— namely  y  to  show  that  this  same  text  of  the  apostle,  which 
is  80  sore  a  guide  to  the  sense  of  the  prophecies,  will  also 
furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  most  specious  objection 
wbich  the  adversaries  of  our  most  holy  fiiith  have  ever  been 
able  to  produce  against  that  particular  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  pretensions,  which  arises  from  the  sup- 
posed completion  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
io-  liim  and  in  his  doctrines. 

The  objection,  indeed,  is  nothing  less  than  this, — that 
^though  the  divine  inspiration 'of  the  Jewish  prophets  be 
Emitted,  their  prophecies  will  afford  no  support  to  our 
Lord's  pretensions ;  for  this  reason,  that  in  the  application 
of  these  prophecies  to  him,  and  to  the  propagation  of  his 
doctrine,  they  are  drawn  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
B)ent  to  a  sense  in  which  they  were  never  understood  by 
die  prophets  themselves  who  delivered  them :  and  since 
the  true  sense  of  any  writing  can  be  no  other  than  that 
which  the  author  intended  to  convey,  and  which  was  un- 
derstood by  him  to  be  contained  in  the  expressions  which 
he  thought  proper  to  employ,  an  application  of  a  prophecy 
is  a  sense  not  intended  by.  the  prophet  must  be  a  misin- 
terpretation. 
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The  assertion  upon  ^ich  this  objection  -  if  Ibonded, 
*  ^'  that  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  understood  pro- 
phecies  in  one  sense  which  were  uttered^  uji^lV^ther/'  f!a% 
not  altogether  be  denied;  and,  unless  tC^fl^ld  ^>JM)U^| 
in  every  instance,  it  is  to  little  purpose  tP^  refute  it^Kwcn 
might  easily  be  done,  in  some :  for  if  a  single  instance 
should  remain,  in  which  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
should  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  wilful  uysinterpreta* 
tion  of  prophecy*  or  of  an  erroneous  iipplicatioA^f  it,  the 
credit  of  their  doctrine  would  be  grea^jL  8t%ken>^  since  u  • 
single  instance  of  a  fraud  would, fasten  on  t|jj4pi  the  impu- 
tation of  dishonesty,  and  a  single  ihstance  of  mistake  con- 
cerning the  sense  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  would  invalid) 
date  their  claim  to  inspiration.  The  truth,  however,  is,, 
that  though  the  fact  upon  which  this  objection  is  founded- 
were  as  Universally  true  as  it  is  universally  alleged, — 
which  is  not  the  case, — yet,  were  it  so,  we  have  in  this 
text  of  the  apostle  a  doublo.  answer  to  the  adversary's  ar- 
gument, which  is  inconclusive,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  be- 
cause the  assumption  is  false,  that  the  prophets  were  the 
authors  of  their  prophecies,  ^'  for  the  prophecy  came  not 
at  any  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the* Holy  Ghost;"  and,  secondly, 
were  the  assumption  true,  still  the  conclusion  might  not 
stand,  '^  because  no  prophecy  of  holy  writ  is  its  own  inter- 
preter." I  will  endeavour  to  make  you  understand  the 
propriety  of  both  these  answers,  which  at  first  perhaps 
may  not  strike  you. 

First,  then,  I  say  we  deny  the  adversary's  rash  conclu- 
sion, though  in  part  we  grant  his  premises,  because  his 
assumption  is  false,  that  the  prophets  were  the  authors  of 
their  prophecies.  The  assumption  is  false,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  adversary  who  urges  this  objection 
professes  to  dispute.  He  professes  to  dispute  upon  a  con- 
cession of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  prophets* 
But,  ifthe  prophets  were  inspired,  they  were  not  the  au- 
thors of  their  prophecies; — the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  was 
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the  author  of  every  prophecy  or  of  eveiy  *^>tg  of^  a  pro* 
plMl,80  far  at  least  as  it  is  prophetic;  and  the  vie^  of' 
tkt  Omimvent  Spirit  who  gav6>.the  propheo^ — not  the 

f  4iuliiuies  of  the  men  whose  faculties  oEStkvhose't)i^ans  that 

^  Spirit  employed — Me  to  be  the  standi  of  interpretatign ; 

and  this  upon  tljat  very  principle  which  the  adversary  al- 

%e8, — that  the  meaning  of  every  book,  and  ^f  every  sea^. 

teDce  in  the  book,  is  its  author's  meaning.         ;^  f, 

To  ^pkiAn  this  more  distinctly,  f  must  observe,  that  all 

'/  prophecy  is  sptoch,  in  which  the  prophet  is  made  to  ex- 
press ideas  of  tlte  Divine  Mind,  in  uttering  his  own;  and 
the  prophecies  of  holy  writ  are  divisible  iflta  two  different 

A^nds,  distinguished  by  two  different  manners,*4n  which 
this  utterance  of  the  mind  of  God  by  the  moufh  of  the  pro- 


>    phetwas  usually  effected.     The^  first  kind  coiiU3^d  in  a 
scene  allegorically  descriptifre  of  futurity,  whicn  was  dis-    ^ ' 
played  to  the  imagination  df  the  prophet,,  who  was  left  to     *^ 
paint  the  images  excited  in-  his  fantasy  |ii  such  lai^age     *'- 
as  his  natural  talents  of  poetical  description  might  supply .v 
Of  this  kind  are  the  prophecies  delivered  by  Jacob  and  by 
Moses,  apt  long  before  their  death^he  prophecies  of 
Balaam,  and  many  thst  occur  in  the  writings  of  tbose  who         ^ 
were  prophets  by  profess|>n.     The  other  kind  consists     ^    * 
merely  in  verbal  allusions^'' ^en  the  prophet,  speaking  per-  ,  - 
haps  of  himself  or  of  his  own  times,  or^  cBstant  events  set  ^  «i* 
r    clearly  in  his  Ww,  was  directed,  by  the  inspiring  Spirit 
I    to  the  choice  oPfxpressions  tc^hich  later  events  have  been 
!    found  to  corres^nd  with  move  «<AA|iess  than  those  to  whic)i      ''  "^ 
the  prophet  %nhself  applied  them.     This  kind  of  proplAcy 
particularly  abounds  in  the  Psalms  of  David^  whotoft^i      ^ 
speaks  of  the  fortunes  of  his  own  life,  the  difficuhies  wiA 
which  he  had  to  struggle,  and  his  providential  deliver- 
ances, in  terms  which  carry  only  a  figurative  meaning  as 
applied  to  David  himself,  but  are  literally  descriptive  of 
the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  holy  life  of  Jesus.        ^ 
Nor  is  this  kind  of  prophecy  unfrequent  in  the  writings  of 
^  other  prophets ;  who  were  often  made  to  allude  to  the 
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geneml  redcniptiqp^  wheu  they  would  speak  in  the  moalt 
^  explicit  terns  of  deliverances  of  the  Jewish  people;  and 
were  seldom  permitted  to  deplore  present  calwH^^  ^^  ^ 
denounce  iinpendiog  judgments,  but  in  expressions  lite-  < 
rally  descriptive  of  the  suiferings  of  Glirist  and  the  afflic* 
tions  of  his  church. 

J  rib  both  kinds  of  prophecy,  the  Spirit  of  Grod  and  the 
Blind  of  man  had  each  its  proper  part  In  prophecies  of 
the  first  kind,  the  nuttter  was  furnished  by  the  Spilit  of 
God,  and  the  language  only  is  the  man's.  In  these  pro- 
phecies we  often  find  a  double  obscurity,  of  which  one 
part  is  to  be  im][)uted  to  the  man,  and  arises  from  the  con- 
cise and  broken  manner  in  which  he  utters  his  conception^ 
Carried  away  by  the  strength  of  the  images  presented  to 
him,  tI^|Arophet  seems  'efl^n  to  forget  that  his  hearers 

:.ir     were  not  ^prized  of  what  was  passing  in  his  own  fancy: 

he  addresses  them  upon  the  subject  of  what  he  sees,  as 

joint  spectators  of  the  interesting  scene,  in  brief  allusions^ 

•and  in  animated  remarks  upon  the  most  striking  parts, 

^     rather  than  in  a  just  and  cool  description  of  the  whole. 

Now,  this  obscurity  may  indeed  be  best  removed  by  in- 

;         quiring  t)ii&  prophet's  meaning — by  collecting,  from  his 

'■^    flJbrupt  hints  and  oblique  intimations,  what  might  ber.the  ^ 
w  entire  piclxire  exhibited  to  hisi inhid.     But,  when  thi»  is  V 
sufficiently  understood,  another  obscurity,  arising  from  the 
matter  of  the  prophecy,  may  yet  remaiB.     The  mystic 

.  sense  couched  under  the  allegorical  images  may  yet  be 
fiidden^  and  for  clearol^lthiiMlifficulty,  oh  which  the  real 
interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  as  prophR]^  depends,  it 
may  be  to  little  purpose  to  inquire  or  to  know  what  mean- 
ing the  prophet  might  affix  to  the  images  he  saw,  unless 
it  were  certain  that  the  prophet  was  so  far  in  the  secret  of 
Heaven  as  to  know  of  what  particular  events  these  im^es 
were  designed  to  be  the  emblems.  But  this,  it  is  certain, 
he  could  not  know  but  by  a  second  inspiration,  of  which 
diere  is  no  evidence,— by  an  operation  of  the  Divine  Spi- 
rit on  the  man's  understanding,  which  migbt  enable  him 


(odecypher  tUe  allegorical  sceuery  which  hisnniagiiiation^.  V 

had  been  made  ta^ebceive:  for,  that  the  sight  of  the  pic^ 

ture  shouldtbe  accompqpied  widtrifty  natural  discernment 

It   of  its  mjrstk  meaniag,  ia  no  more  necessary  than  that  *     .  ^ 

^  waking  man'i^pjecoUection  of  his  dream  shonldybe  accom- 

'    panied  with  a  clear  understanding  of  its  signification ;  the 

reverse  of  which  we  know  to  have  been' the  cmb  in  ancient 

tt 

tiiDes,  when  prophetic  dreams  were  not  unfrequent.     The 
dreamer  could  describe  etery  particular  of  his  dream,  but,' 
for  the  liaeaning  of  it,  h  was  necessary  he  should  hav^  re^^ 
course  to  other  persons  with  whom  the  gift  of  interpretar  ^ 
tioD  was  deposited ;  and  had  God  been  pleiasdl  to  wMi-    ^,  * 

■'■  Ipld  this  gift,  a  proflhetic  dream  would  Im^m  had  no 
interpretation  antecedent  to  its  completion,  and  yet,  l»y 
the  completion,  would  have  been  und^rstooiL^  be  pro^-?  * 
phetic.  Now,  what  is  %  dream  which  is  distinctly  remem- 
bered, and  not  at  all  understood,  but  one  iastaM»  of  a 
prophetic  vision,  of  which  the  sense  is  unknown  to  the 
prophet?  In  prophecies,  therefore  of  this- first  kind,  these 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the.  prophet's  meaning  was  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  inspiring  Spirit;  but  there  is  the 
greatest  reasop^from  analogy  |br  the  contrary  conclusion. 
In  propheqiis  of  the  second  luDd|,.the  whole  matter  is 

^  from  the  mind  of  the  man,  but  tfae  languaga  is  from  the 
Divine  Spirit;  and,  in  this  case,  the  immediate  action  of 
the  Spirit  seems  to  have  been ..  ufipn  the  memcft^of  the 
prophet,  .which  was  directed',  to  suggest  words,  phrases^ 
and  similitudes,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
strongly  expressive  of  the  prophet's  thoughts,  were  still 
more  nicely  adapted  to  the  private  meaning  of  the  inspir- 
iBg  Spirit  Now,  in  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the 
^t  step  toward  the  understanding  of  the  prophecy  is  to 
settle  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  prophet.  But  still  this 
may  be  understood,  and'the  meaning  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
remain  a  secret;  for  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  was 
iaqpoaaible  the  prophet  should  be  apprized  of  the  Spirit's 
muamgf  without  a  second  operation  on  another  faculty  of    g 
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r,  his  miyacf;  by  which  it  might  be  empowered  to  discern 
future  0¥ents  Within  the  view  of  the  Qfkmistient  Spi 
which  the  expressions  in%faich  \ft  clthhed  his  own  thi 
might  be  applicable.  But  of  tiiilfa$Mind  act  ^  tbers 
for  the  \irivate  informbtion  of  the  propbql^  no  evi 
appears.  ■        < 

Upon  the.  whole,  prophecy*  of  either  kind  wf 
joint  productiofi  oP*  t^o  intellects '  of  very  differei] 
unequal  powers.  In  this,  therefore,  as  in  every  tni 
^here  more  than  single  intellect  is  concerned,  n  c 
^  and  meaning  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  su 
undherstaifting,  which  contrivis  adt' directs,  ndtimj 
to  the,in&libr,  which  obeys  acild  eAcutes; — just  as,  j 
book,  (he  meanin^f  the  author  may  beiittle  undei 
by  die  cdrrtfctor  of  the'pms,  and  not  at^U  by  the  fo 
of  tbfe  types. ;  ^Aifd  yet  the  dispporities  of  understa 
betwwti  tha  wisest?«ind  mdHt  leamld  author,  and  the 
ignorant  onhe  Mechanics  whose  manual  art  and  im 
must  concur  in  the  publication  of  his  labours; — the  ( 
rity  between  the  wisest' iuu^flndit^  humblest  of  U 
strumeiits,  il  nothing  in^mp^rison  of  that  which  mi 
confessed  to  subsist  betweeiTthe^wo  inteltjkts  whicli 
concurred  in  the  pu))lieaiiiott  of  the jprophe^jt  word.  ' 

Here,  then,  is  one  iMfewef  which  the  apostle  fumis 
this  specious  td)jectioi^'^Hhat  the  prophecies  of  thi 
Testam^t  are  mlsint^reted  by  the  writers  5f  -  the  \ 
being  taken  in  senses  in  whidx  the  authors  of  those  pr 
cies,  the  prophets,  never  understood  them.''  The  pro] 
says  the  apostle,  were  not  the  authors  of  their  proph 
any  more  than  a  scribe  is  the  author  of  the  disc 
which  he  takes  down  from  the  mouth  of  a  speaker, 
the  prophecy  came  not  any  time  by  the  will  of 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  I 
Holy  Ghost." 

This  first  answer  is,  however,  an  answer  to  the  y 
tor  rather  than  to  the  objection ;  since  it  goes  no  f 
than   to  prove  that  the  adversary's  argument  is  i 
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e:  and  as  it  hath  happened  to  many  tc^fail  in 
"oof  of  true  propositions,  through  want  of  skill  or  cir- 
)ection  in  the  fijpttning  of  tjieir  arguments,  it  may 
ps  be  supposed^that  this  may  have  happened  to  our^ 
lary  in  the  present  question.  It  may  be  said,  in  de- 
of  the  opinion  he  sustains,  that  though  every  author 
be  allowed  to  understand  his  own  writings,  it  is  not 
allowed  that  no  writing  is  to^e.tinderstood  by  any 
ft  author  of  it.  Though  the  prinelp)^,  therefore,  may 
se,  upon  which  our  adversary  would  conclude  that 
ophets  had  of  all  men  tlie  clearest  understanding  of 
)ropheciec^  the  reverse  is  not  immediately  to  be  con- 
1 — that  any  othef .  men  have  had  a  clearer  under- 
ng  of  them.  It  is  possible,  it  may  be  said^  that  the 
ets  might  enjoy  a  clear  forem^t  of  the  events  to 
their  predictions  were  intended  to  allude,  as^ome 
ave  had  the  gift  of  interpreting  their  own  dreams ; 
bat,  if  this  was  the  fact,  which  may  seeip  n6  unns^ 
supposition,  the  consequence  still  must  bef  th{ft  no  ^ 
og  that  may  he  afiixed  to  any  prophecy  may  be  the 
ne,  that  was^iM  within  fl|^^|yiK>ii^pi*6hensiQB»  of  the 
et's  mind.  Now,  Y^e  .i(ilT  sJIow  the'^mdvSlliai^  to 
1  his  assumption,  apd  to  reform  ilia  argument;  wtrwill 
him  to  assume,  tKat  the  full  meaning  of  every  pro- 
was  clearly  understood  by  the  prophet  who  uttered  ,  ^  ; 
/e  shall,  in  the  course  oY  our  argom^t,  find  a  proper  ^ 
to  show  that  this  assuo^tion  is  fii4se,^nd  all  conse-  f| 
es  built  upon  it  at  the  besy[)recariou|J|F  ^t,  for  the  ^ 
it,  we  grant thisassumption,  with  every  c^ji|8equence 
lay  fairly  be  deduced  from  it.  We  muft  therefore 
[what  we  hold,  indeed,  to  be  false ;  but  for  the  pre- 
^e  must  grant  it)  that  nothing  may  be  a  true  com- 
1  of  a  prophecy  which  was  not  foreseen  by  the  pro- 
Still  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  maint^n  that 
versary's  argument,  with  all  this  emendation  on  his 
and  with  all  this  concession  dn  our  own,  hath  no  • 
Kion  with  the  particular  conclusion  against  the  first 
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preachers  of  Cbrbtianity ;  because  he  btt  not  pn 
because  he  could  not  prMe,  without  retractiug  th 
assumption  on  which  Ms  wholes>4R|rument  depend 
cause  the  thing  is  incapable  of  proof  upon  any  prii 
whicllptM  infidel,  grantii^  the  divine  inspiration 
Jewish  prophets,  caif  dOCdit, — their  inspiration 
granted,  it  is  incapAIS  of  proof,  otherwise  thaa 
authority  of  the^later  licriptures,  that  those  very  me 
which  the  writer  of  the  New  Testament  affix  to  1 
cieat  prophecies  might  not  be  in  the  minds  of  th 
pheiSj  though  they  are  not  obvious  iA  their  words, 
proof  of  this  assertion  restt  upon  the  apostle's  maxii 
'*  aft  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  setf-interpretationj^ 
state  the  /same  thing  affirmatively,  that  the  sense  c 
phecy  is  to  be  sous-h*<9h  the  events  of  the  world,  and 
harmony  of  the  prophetic  writings,  rather  thte  in  tl 

'  tei*ms  of  any  single  prediction.     . 

T)i^ -jostle  asserts  that  all  the  Scripture  propheci 

^  purpi|}se%  so  conceived  as  not  to  be  of  self*interpre 

He  intimates  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  od 

.  denoe,  4]|^t  prophecy  MJPfld  be  so  dtl^ered  as  to  fa 
fetcf3|t4kte(ip^  ike  oon^ttoce  of  the  p 

*  tic  Msteiti,  an4  it^in  the  events  of  the  world.  I  < 
iqsist  upon  the  authority  of  thoi  fipdstle ; — I  knowtli 
is  nothing|if  itfa  Ihe  adversary :  but  I  persuade  mysc 
will  reMM4;  th|t  ika  former  Discourse,  in  which  I  c 
th^  connexioA.bMMen  th»4l(K>stle's  maxim  afeid  the 
on  which  he  iNllds  it,  Ju|r&ved,  from  the  end  to 
prophAi^ll^  it  c()lnes  from  God,  mart  Qnquestiona 
directed,  aM  froiit  the  wisdom  with  tl9iich  the  me 
Providence  must  evei»be  adapted  to  their  ends,--**!  { 
to  you,  not  fifnn  any  man  s  authority,  but  frofti  these 
and  general  principles  of  natural  religion,  namely,  tha 
is  good%nd  wise,  that  his  ends  ever  are  the  best,  ar 
means  the  mo^t  fitting  and  convenient, — I  proved  t 
from  such  plain  pridifeiples  as  these,  acknowledged  by 
no  1es»  thoft  by  ChrinlisEiis,  that  if  prophecy  be  rei 
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diriiM  origiDal,  that  mysterious  d&sgftftf'by  which  the 
tTents  of  remote  futurity  (such,  at  least,  as  depend  cm  the 
(ree  actions  of  men)  may  be  kept  almost  as  much  con- 
cealed as  if  prophecy  had  never  been  given,  must  be  a  part 
of  the  original  contrivance.     Hence  it  follows,  U|at«what-  ^ 
ever  private  information  the  prophet  m%ht  enjoy,  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  would  never  permit  him  to  disclose  the  ultimate 
iotcDt  and  particular  meaning  of  the  prophecy  in  the  bare 
terms  of  the  prediction.     I  ask,  then,  by  what  means,  we 
inay  discover  that  any  particular  meaning  which  may  seem 
to  suit  witktlhe  prediction  was  not  in  the  prophet's  mind, 
whea  it  is  proved,  that  although  it  had  been  in  the  pro- 
phet'^^n^nd,  he  would  not  havfl^  been  permitted  to  declare    , 
it?  ^fHirhat  means  doth  the  adi^ersary  preteudto  show, 
that  the  applications  of  the  ancient  prophecies  which  are 
Bade  by  the  Evangelistaipre  never  intended  or  foreseen  by 
the  prophets,  but  by  showing  that  bo  s^ph  intention  ap- 
peal in  thi  terms  of  any  prediction,  considered  in  con- 
iieaon  with  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  deliverec)^  t^ke    . 
^uiostances  in  which  the  prophet  might  be  wlijo^xittefed 
it,  and  t^|^sons  tQ  iijiODi  it  waa  ^^fUessed  ?    ^llt  where  is 
the  forcMBFthis  cpHJusipn. — '^  The  apostle  s  aec«B  yf*  the 
prophecy  ia^nvf  to  be  found  in  the  te^piik of  ihe  pqidiation; 
therefore  i^aa,  not  in  the  prophet's  mina?"    Where  is 
the  force  of  this  conelusion,  if  the  mind  of  tha  prophet, 
possessed  of  that  sense,  would  nevertheless  be  imftistibly 
determined,  by  the  impulse  of  the  Almighty  Spirit,  to  en- 
velop the  perceived  sense  in  an  euigma,  which  should  re- 
.  Quun  inexplicabl%,j|ilL  the  time  for  the^  a<;pompiiphment 
should  draw  near  T'*;  And  this  mu^J^vtiJbeeaithe  case,  if 
t||Lprophet  was  privy  to  the  iBtem*of  MB  prophd^,  and 
ttt  Holy  Spirit  of  God  was  really  his  inspirer.     Oiur  ad-« 
venaiy  wiould  prove  that  the  ancient  prophecies,  though  ,  ^ 
aUowed  to  be  divine,  give  no  countenance  to  the  pveten- 
sioos  of  our  Lord ;  and  his  boasted  proof  is  this :  ^^  Yow^. 
fint  tei^chers,"  he  saya  to  Christians,  ^^  have  taught  you  to 
misinterpret  these  prophecies^  in  a{^lying  them  to  yc^iir 
ppetendtd  Messiah ;  for  thejr  adopt  a  mode  of  intespretan 
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ticm  which  yiftupibMtt  i^fess  to  be  inapplicabla^  unless  the 
divine  inspiration,  of  Toe  prophets  be  admitted/'  The 
argument  is  no  less  incoherent  and  infirm  than  it  is  base 
and  insiduous,  "VJacWii  built,  like  this,  on  an  occult  retrac- 

^  tation  of  what  {|1^  ^disputant,  in  drawing  his  own  state  of 

'  the  controyersy,  professes  to  concede. 

Thus  yon  see,  j^at  though  the  general  principle  should 
be  admitted,  thit  the  true  meaning;;^f  a  prophecy  cannot 
be  unknown  to  the  prophk,  yet  tltie  particular  conclusion, 
that  the  prophecies  of  thf  Old  Testament  have  been  mis- 
applied by  the  writers  of  the  New,  hath  no  dknipiexion  with 
these  general  premises.  Although  the  general  maxim 
pould^be  proved  to  be  tlUSi  the  particular  conclusion 'might 
nevertheless  be  false.  '  And  now  we  may  safdy  advance  a 
step  farther,  and  say,  that  tljpi^conclusion  is  proved  to  be 
actually  false,  by  the  evide]lt'ag|Mment  of  the  particulars 
of  the  gospel  hi||pry  ^ith  the  prophecies  which  Ifme  Ijeen 
ap{4ied  to  them,  andf'by  the  mutual  harmony  4jiid  ccnks- 
tence  of  the  prophecies  so  interpreted:  since,  whalever 
might  l)e  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  or  his  cotempora- 
ries,  a  maiMifest  correspondei^elRlMA  agreen]|feL  between 
the  i^^rticu^i^  of  an  event  and  l3ie  toifpes^%  '{Sirophecy 
is  in  a%.1cas«i  a^ig^Rmplete  evidence|that^U  prophecy 
was  prediHive  of  this  event,  provideathelj||ropnecy  so  sqn 
plied  be  consistent  with  the  general  purport  of  the  system* 
The  authority  of  this  evidence  is  so  decisive,  that  the  pri- 
vfte  opinion  of  the  prophet,  could  in  any  case  be  clearly 
ascertained,. must  give  way  to  it.  If  the  prophet,  in  any 
case,  pretende;^  t(#^form  a  conjecture  conoeming  the  ulti- 
mate intentioe  Of  Aupiyphecies,  his  judgment  must  still 
bow  down  to  tilhe,  as  a  viore  informed  expositor ; — aad 
this  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  that  disguise  of^Hh 
phecy  which  renders  it  inexplicable  but  by  time,  and 
which  hath  been  shown  to  arise  from  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  .  Our  adversary,  therefore,,  hts  employed  his  learn-* 
ing  and  his  logic  to  his  own  confusion :  he  has  brought 
himself  into  a  disgraceful  and  unpleasant  situation,  for  a 
man  who  asserts  with  confidence,  and  would  affect  solidi^ 
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»f  argument  The  senses  of  the  angieiil  piOipl^cies,  wliich 
le  rejects  because  he  supposes  them  to  )iave,been  unknown 
s>  the  prophets,  he  cannot  prove  to  have  been  unknwn  to 
them;  and,  if  he  could  prove  thisy«»s^l^the  conclusion, 
upon  principles  which  in  his  assumed  chlHpactler^of  a  Deist 
he  cannot  but  admit, — the  conclusion  still  must  be  for 
ignorance  in  the  prophet^  rather  than  er[or  or  firaud  in  the 
apostles.  And  this  was  indeed  the  casf.  -  T}ke  inspired 
prophets  had  not  always  a  distinct  foresight  of  the  parti- 
cular events  in  which  their  prophecies  were  to  receive  their 
ultimate  accomplishment; — not  but  that  the  prophets  and 
the  earliest  patriarchs  had  indeed  an  expectatipu  full  of 
jqr— a  glorious  hope  of  a  deliveomce  of  mankind  fropi  .the 
ruin  of  the  fall,  and  the  later  prophets  underftodd  that 
the  deliverance  was  to  be  e^^ted  by  a  descendant  of  4he 
loyol  s||)ck  of  David ;  bu^fOif  t)ie  particulars  of  our  Sayipur  s 
lifi^— o£^^e  particular  doctrines  he.wa^^  teach — of  the 
paAular-rfufferings  he  was  to  undergo — of  the  meaq^  l^ 
whig})  the  true  religion  was  to  be  propagated, — of  these 
things  they  had  no  distinct  and  particular  foreknowl^ge. 
That  they  J|gd  it  not^.M. implied  in  the  text;  but  it  is  more 
explicitly  smignedJ^y-iSt^  Peter,  in  his  first  ep}^t}e;^*^'  Of 
which  salvaltini" — Uiat  is,  of  the  salv^^ionjpf^th^  souls  of 
inen,  purchasj^  by  our  Lord  Christ  Jesus, — ^  of  which 
ttlvation  the  prophets  have  inquired  and  searched  dili- 
gently, who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  comfe 
unto  you ;  searching  what  or  what  manner  of  time  ^e 
^irit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it 
testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow."  Here,  you  spc.  j%aH  ^plicit  asser- 
tjon  that  the  particulars  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  testified 
hy  die  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Omniscient  Spirit  of  the  Far 
iher  an4  the  Son,  which  was  in  the  prophets,  were  matters 
of  anxious  search  and  diligen);,.  inquiry  to  the  spirit  of  the 
prophet.  But  what  iajonce  known  and  clearly  understood  . 
ii  no  longer  an  object  of  inquiry  and  search  to  him  who 
inows  and  understands  it.     By  the  prophets,  therefore, 
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who  inquired  and  searched  diligently  after  that  salvation 
of  which  they  prophesied,  the  true  sense  of  their  own  pro- 
phecies was  but  imperfectly  understood. 

And  this  circumstance,  the  confessed  ignorance  of  the 
prophets  concerning  the  issue  of  their  prophecies,  is  that 
which  gives  the  testimony  that  prophecy  affords  of  the 
Tv  wise  and  powerful  providence  of  God  its  peculiar  weight; 
for  the  evidence  of  prophecy  lies  in  these  two  particulars, 
— that  events  have  been  predicted  which  were  not  within 
human  foresight ;  and  the  accomplishments  of  predictions 
have  been  brought  about,  which  much  surpass  human 
power  and  contrivance.     The  prediction,  therefore,  was 
not  from  man's  sagacity,  nor  the  event  from  man's  will 
and  design ;  and  ihen  the  goodness  of  the  end,  and  die 
intricacy  of  the  contrivance,  complete  the  proof  that  the 
whole  is  of  Grod.     But,  if  it  appeared  that  die  e!:ltats  had 
been  forseen  by  the  prophets,  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  argument,  the  exclusion  of  human  foresight,  would  be 
rendered  very  precarious.  The  infidel,  in  that  case,  wouU. 
have  said,  **  The  plain  fact  is,  that  these  events  were  f(He- 
seen  by  men.     You  tell  us,  indeed,"  he  would  say  to  the 
advocates  of  revelation,  ^'  that  this  foresight  came  from  a 
preternatural  illumination  of  their  minds ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  hypothesis  of  your  own,  which  you  set  up  because  it 
best  serves  your  purpose.     All  that  appears  is,  that  these 
men  did  forsee  these  events.     On  what  principle  their 
power  of  foresight  might  depend,  is  matter  of  doubtful 
inquiry.     Why  should  it  rather  be  referred  to  some  inex- 
plicable intercourse  of  a  superior  mind  with  the  humn, 
than  to  a  certain  faculty  originally  inherent  in  the  minds 
of  those  particular  men,  the  use  of  which  migbt  be  no 
less  easy  and  natural  to  them,  than  the  use  of  a  more  li- 
mited faculty  of  foresight,  and  the  ordinary  talent  of  ood- 
jecture,  is  to  you  ?     Are  not  men  very  unequal  in  all  tbmr 
endowments  ?    And  this  being  once  allowed,  is  it  not  raa- 
sonable  to  suppose  of  any  faculty  or  power  which  a  man 
is  seen  to  exercise,  that  he  possesses  it  as  his  own,  in  that 
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degree  in  wliicb  he  is  seen  to  exercise  it.     The  prophet's 
foresight,  therefore,  of  the  things  he  did  forsee,  was  na- 
tural to  him.     And  why,"  the  infidel  would  add,  "  why 
should  it  be  doubted  but  that  man  hath  powers  to  effect 
what  the  human  mind  hath  power  to  prognosticate."     To 
such  objections,  the  evidence  from  prophec«|MMlld  indeed 
haTe  been  obnoxious,    had  the  prophets  4Mfe^  ^  ckatr 
foreknowledge  of  the  full  intent  and  meanioP^&eir  pro- 
phecies ;  but  the  case  being  the  reverse, — since  the  events 
which  best  correspond  with  the  prophecies,  and  put  the 
ifstem  of  prophecy  most  in  harmony  with  itself,  were  net- 
dier  foreseen  by  the  prophets  nor  by  any  other  men  till 
they  had  actually  taken  place,  or  till  such  things  had 
taken  place  as  at  the  same  time  brought  these  accomplish- 
nenlB  within  the  reach  of  human  foresight,  and  put  it  be^ 
fmA  the  reach  of  human  power  to  prevent  them,  there 
cm  be  no  ground  for  these  extravagant  claims  in  fiivour  of 
man's  sagacity  to  predict,  or  of  his  power  to  accomplisAr. 
Hid  the  case  been  otherwise,  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
prophets  might  still,  indeed,  have  been  an  object  of  pro- 
bable opinion  and  rational  faith ;  but  it  becomes  as  much 
More  eertain,  when  the  ignorance  of  the  prophet  noto- 
rioudy  appears,  as  the  consequence  of  a  known  fact  or 
lelf^iTident  truth  is  more  certain  than  any  conclusion  from 
the  most  plausiUe  hypothesis. 

I  have  now  discussed  the  various  points  of  doctrine 
ttst  my  text  suggested.  You  have  seen  that  it  confutes 
those  vain  pretensions  to  an  infallible  authority  of  inter- 
pralation,  which  its  meaning  hath  been  perverted  to  sup- 
port You  have  seen  that  it  furnishes  rules  by  which  the 
private  Christian  may  be  enabled  to  interpret  the  pro- 
pbedes  of  Scripture  for  himself.  You  have  seen,  that 
these  rules  are  of  extensive  use,  and  ready  application. 
You  have  seen,  that,  by  virtue  of  that  peculiar  structure 
which  brings  them  under  these  rules  of  interpretation,  the 
most  multiform  of  the  Scripture  prophecies  do  equally 
with  the  most  simple  afford  a  positive  evidence  of  God's 
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providential  government  of  the  world.  And,  lastly,  yc 
have  seen,  that,  from  this  same  text  of  the  apostle,  tl 
most  specious  objection  which  infidels  have  ever  been  ab 
to  produce  against  the  argument  from  prophecy  in  su] 
port  of  the  Christian  revelation,  receives  a  double  answe 
— one  frojak^be  fact  upon  which  the  apostle  builds  h 
maxim  aQp||{>retation,  the  other  from  the  maxim  itsel 
— the  ^firs^wftating  the  objectors  argument,  the  oth< 
establisfaiii^itJIfe  opposite  of  his  conclusion.  Nothing  no 
remains,  but  briefly  to  obviate  a  question  which  many  wb 
have  attended  to  these-Discourses  may,  perhaps  with  tl 
best  intentions,  wish  to  put, — whether  these  rules  of  inte 
pretation,  which  we  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  explai 
4ind  to  establish,  are  sufficient  to  clear  the  prophetic  wri 
logs,  to  popular  apprehension,  of  all  obscurity.  LengI 
•of  time,  by  the  chtoges  which  it  makes  in  ^e  custoo 
and  manners  of  mankind,  on  which  the  figures  of  speec 
depend,  and  by  various  other  means,  brings  an  obscuril 
on  the  most  perspicuous  writings.  Among  all  the  booi 
now  extant,  none  hath  suffered  more  firom  this  cause  in  il 
original  perspicuity,  than  the  Bible;  nor  hath  any  part  ( 
the  Bible  suffered  equ&lly  with  the  prophetic  books,  i 
particular  passages:  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  an 
confessed  obscurity  of  particular  parts  of  the  prophecie 
those  which  immediately  concern  the  Christian  church  ai 
for  the  most  part,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  already  ai 
complished,  abundantly  perspicuous,  or  incumbered  wil 
no  other  difficulty  than  the  apostle's  rules  of  expositic 
will  remove;  nor  does  the  obscurity  of  other  parts  at  a 
lessen  the  certainty  of  the  evidence  which  these  affon 
The  obscurity,  therefore,  of  the  prophecies,  great  as  it 
in  certain  parts,  is  not  such,  upon  the  whole,  as  shoul 
discourage  the  Christian  laic  from  the  study  of  them,  m 
such  as  will  excuse  him  under  the  neglect  of  it.  Let  hi 
remember,  that  it  is  not  mine,  but  the  apostle's  admon 
tion,  who  would  not  enjoin  a  useless  or  impracticab 
task, ."  to  give  heed  to  the  prophetic  word." 
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SERMON    XIX. 

From  that  time  forth,  began  Jesas  to  show  unto  his  disciples,  how  that 
be  most  go  unto  Jernsalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders,  and 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third 
day. — Matt.  xvi.  21. 

The  saying  of  the  prophet,  that  "  the  ways  and  thoughts 
of  God  are  not  like  those  of  men,"  was  never  more  remark- 
ably verified  than  in  that  great  event  which  we  this  d 
commemorate,  the  death  and  passion  of  our  Lord  an 
viour  Jesus  Christ.     "  Without  controversy,  great  i 
mystery  of  godliness !"    Wonderful  in  every ♦  part,  b 
chiefly  in  the  last  acts  of  it,  was  the  scheme  of  man's  re- 
demption !  That  the  Author  of  life  should  himself  be  made 
wbject  unto  death — that  the  Lord  of  glory  should  be 
clothed  with  shame — that  the  Son  of  God's  love  should 
become  a  curse  for  sinful  man — that  his  sufferings  and 
Humiliation  should  be  made  the  manifestation  of  his  glory 
-that  by  stooping  to  death  he  should  conquer  death — 
that  the  cross  should  lift  him  to  his  throne — that  the 
height  of  human  malice  should  but  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  God's  mercy — that  the  devil,  in  the  persecutions 
he  raised  against  our  Lord,  should  be  the  instrument  of 
his  own  final  ruin, — ^these  were  mysteries  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross,  so  contrary  to  the  confirmed  prejudices  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  so  far  above  the  reach  of  philosophi- 
cal investigation,  that  they  rendered  the  preaching  of  a 
crocified  Saviour  ''  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolisUjess."  God,  foreseeing  how  improbable 
this  doctrine  woulcTappear  to  men,  was  pleased  in  various 
ways  to  typify  and  predict  our  Saviour*s  passion,  ages  be- 
fore it  happened,  that  the  thing,  when  it  should  come  to 
pass,  might  be  known  to  be  his  work  and  counsdtjfetad 
our  Lord  himself  omitted  not,  at  the  proper  seaNl^to 
give  his  disciples  the  most  explicit  warning  of  it,  that  an 
event  so  contrary  to  every  thing  they  Kad  expected  (for 
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they  were  involved  in  the  common  error  of  the  Jewish 
natioa  concerning  the  Messiah)  might  not  come  upon 
them  by  surprise.  ''  From  that  time  forth,"  saith  the  evan- 
gelist, ''  began  Jesus  to  show  to  his  disciples,  how  that  he 
must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the 
elders,  and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and 
be  raised  again  the  third  day/' 

"  From  that  time  forth." — The  fact  last  mentioned  was 
tJiat  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  his  disciples,  in  which 
Peter  declared,  in  the  name  of  all,  that  while  the  people 

general  were  in  doubt  who  Jesus  might  be — ^whether 
or  Jeremias,  or  some  other  of  the  ancient  prophets 
ved — they,  his  constant  followers,  believed  him  to  be 
tiie  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  ^^  From  that  time 
forth,"  it  seems,  and  not  before,  Jesus  began  to  advertise 
his  disciples  of  his  approaching  death.  It  was  a  thing 
not  to  be  disclosed  till  their  faith  had  attained  to  some 
degree  of  constancy  and  firmness ;  but  when  once  it  ap- 
peared that  they  not  only  esteemed  and  loved  their  Masto* 
as  a  wise  and  virtuous  man — that  they  not  only  revcfed 
him  as  an  inspired  teacher  of  righteousness,  but  that  they 
believed  in  him  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Re- 
deemer of  Israel,  it  then  became  seasonable  to  remove  the 
prejudices  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  to  show 
them  plainly  what  that  deliverance  was  which  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  was  to  work, — for  whom,  and  by  what 
means,  it  was  to  be  effected.  It  was  time  to  extinguish 
their  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  splendour^  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  and  to  prepare  and  fortify  their  minds  against 
all  that  '^  contradiction  of  sinners"  which  they,  with  their 
Master,  were  in  this  world  destinedr'to  endure.  NaWf 
therefore,  he  begins  to  show  them  how  that  he  must  go  to 
Jerusalcip,  and,  after  much  malicious  persecution  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  must  be  killed.  The  form 
ofjjfcession  here  is  very  remarkable  in  the  original ;  and  it 
is^Hp^reserved  in  our  English  translation.  He  7?iust  go — 
lie  ^ust  suffer — ^he  must  be  killed — he  nmst  be  raised  again 
(;n  the  third  day, — all  these  things  were  fixed  and  determined 
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— ^muAt  inevitably  be — nothing  could  prevent  them ;  and 

yet  the  greater  part  of  them  were  of  a  kind  that  might 

zean  to  depend  entirely  upon  maris  free  agency.     To  go 

or  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem  was  in  his  own  power ;  and  the 

persecution  he  met  with  there^  arising  from  the  folly  and 

the  malice  of  ignorant  and  wicked  men,  surely  depended 

upop  human  will :  yet,  by  the  form  of  the  sentence,  these 

things  are  included  under  the  same  necessity  of  event  as 

that  which  was  evidently  an  immediate  effect  of  divine 

power,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  other  cause,  the 

lesurrectipn  of  Jesus  from  the  dead.     The  words  which  in 

tke  original  express  the  going — the  suffering — the  bdf^ 

Ulkd — ^the  being  raised  again — are  all  equally  subject 

to  the  verb  which  answers  to  the  word  must  of  our  lan- 

gaage,  and  in  its  first  and  proper  meaning  predicates  ne- 

cwity.     As  he  must  be  raised  on  the  third  day,  so  he 

mst  go,  he  must  suffer,  he  must  be  killed.    Every  one  of 

these  events,  his  going  to  Jerusalem,  his  suffering,  and  his 

death  there — and  that  these  sufferings  and  'that  death 

tbould  be  brought  about  by  the  malice  of  the  elders,  and 

diief  priests,  and  scribes,— every  one  of  these  things  is 

plainly  announced,  as  no  less  unalterably  fixed  than  the 

itturrection  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  time  of  his  resurrection 

-*4liat  it  was  to  happen  on  the  third  day.  ^ 

The  previous  certainty  of  things  to  come  is  one  of  those 
tmths  which  are  not  easily  comprehended.  The  difficulty 
leems  to  arise  from  a  habit  that  we  have  of  measuring  all 
sxiellectual  powers  by  the  standard.^  of  human  intellect 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  certainty,  absta||tedly 
considered,  to  connect  it  with  past  time  or  with  the  pre- 
lent,  more  than  with  the  future ;  but  human  knowledge 
extends  in  so  small  a  degree  to  future  things,  that  scarce 
lay  thing  becomes  certain  to  ii^  till  it  is  come  to  pass,  and 
therefore  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  things  acquire  their 
certainty  /ram  their  accomplishment.  But  this  is  a  gross 
fallacy.  The  proof  of  an  event  to  us  always  cl^pends 
^ther  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  or  the  evidence  of  our 
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own  senses;  but  the  certainty  of  events  in  themselves 
arises  from  their  natural  connexion  with  their  proper 
causes.  Hence,  to  that  great  Being  who  knows  tilings^ 
not  by  testimony — not  by  sense,  but  by  their  causes,  as 
being  himself  the  First  Cause,  the  source  of  power  and 
activity  to  all  other  causes, — to  Him,  every  thing  that  shall 
ever  be,  is  at  all  times  infinitely  more  certain  than  any 
thing  either  past  or  present  can  be  to  any  man,  except 
perhaps  the  simple  fact  of  his  own  existence,  and  some 
of  those  necessary  truths  which  are  evidenced  to  every 
man,  Jiot  by  his  bodily  senses,  but  by  that  internal  per- 
cepti&  which  seems  to  be  the  first  act  of  created  intellect 

This  certainty,  however,  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  a  true  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
A  thing  is  necessary  when  the  idea  of  existence  is  included 
in  the  idea  of  the  thing  as  an  inseparable  part  of  it.  Thus, 
God  is  necessary ; — the  mind  cannot  think  of  him  at  all 
without  thinking  of  him  as  existent.  The  very  noticm  and 
name  of  an  event  excludes  this  necessity,  which  beloi^ 
only  to  things  uncaused.  The  events  of  the  created  uni- 
verse are  certain^  because  sufficient  causes  rfo,  not  because 
they  musty  act  to  their  production.  God  knows  this  cer- 
tainty, because  he  knows  the  action  of  all  these  causes, 
inasmuch  as  he  himself  begins  it,  and  perfectly  compre- 
hends those  mutual  connexions  between  the  things  he  hath 
created,  which  render  this  a  cause,  and  that  its  effect 

But  the  mere  certainty  of  things  to  come,  including  in 
it  even  human  actions,  is  not  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
terms  of  our  Lord's  prediction ;  which  plainly  intimate  that 
the  actions  of  men,  even  their  worst  actions,  are  in  some 
measure  comprised  in  the  design  of  Providence,  who,  aI-» 
though  he  wills  not  the  evij  of  any  single  act,  undoubtedly 
wills  the  good  in  which  the  whole  system  of  created  agency 
shall  ultimately  terminate. 

On  these  views  of  things,  and  in  particular  on  our 
Saviours  prediction  of  his  sufferings,  in  which  these 
views  arc   most  strongly   set  forth,    the  Calvinistic    di- 
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▼ines  endeavoured  to  establish  their  bard  doctrine  of  ar« 
bitrary  predestination, — a  doctrine  to  which,  whe 
we  consider  it  in  itself,  or  in  its  consequences,  we 
with  good  reason,  apply  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  It  h 
truly  little  form  or  comeliness — ^little  beauty,  that  we  shou 
desire  it/'  But  let  us  not  judge  uncharitably  of  those  who 
maintained  it,  nor  ascribe  to  a  morose  severity  of  temper, 
much  less  to  spiritual  pride,  what  is  easily  traced  to  nobler 
principles.  The  Calvinistic  predestinarians  had  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  most  explicit  assertions  of  God's  omniscience, 
and  of  his  constant  attention  to  the.minutest  occurrences 
both  of  the  natural  and  of  the  moral  world.  These  notions 
they  found  agreeable,  we  must  not  say  to  philosophy  (for 
of  diat  these  pious  men  had  but  a  scanty  portion),  but  to 
what  in  many  cases  is  a  better  guide — to  the  natural  sense 
and  feeling  of  a  virtuous  mind.  The  belief  that  the  world, 
and  they  themselves  as  a  part  of  it,  were  under  the  imme- 
diate care  and  protection  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of 
beings,  bad  taken  possession  of  their  honest  hearts  more 
finnly  than  it  seems  to  do  of  some  men's  understandings ; 
and  they  set  themselves  to  combat  with  the  fiercest  zeal, 
aod  without  any  scrupulous  examination,  every  doctrine 
tbat  might  seem  to  contradict  it,  and  threaten  to  rob  them 
of  the  holy  joy  and  comfort  which  flowed  from  that  per- 
suasion. They  did  not  understand  that  the  foreknowledge 
sod  providence  of  the  Deity,  and  that  liberty  which  doth 
truly  belong  to  man  as  a  moral  agent,  are  things  perfectly 
consistent  and  naturally  connected ; — they  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  deny  the  freedom  of  human  actions.  But 
diis  was  a  dangerous  error ;  for,  in  truth,  the  proof  of  our 
liberty  is  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race  the  very 
same,  I  am  persuaded,  with  the  proof  of  his  existence.  I 
/ee/  that  1  esisty  and  I  feel  that  I  fimfree;  and  I  may  with 
leason  turn  a  deaf  ear  upon  every  argument  that  can  be 
^Hedged  in  either  case  to  disprove  my  feelings.  I  feel  that 
I  have  power  to  flee  the  danger  that  I  dread — to  pursue 
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the  pleasure  that  I  coTet^— to  forego  the  most  iBvituig 
(ure  although  it  be  actually  withio  my  grasp,  if  I 
ihend  that  the  present  enjoyment  may  be  the  means  of 
mischief — to  expose  myself  to  present  danger,  to 
^mit  to  present  evils,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of 
a  future  good ; — I  feel  that  I  have  power  to  do  the  action 
I  approve — to  abstain  from  another  that  my  conscience 
would  condemn; — in  a  word,  I  feel  that  I  act  from  my 
own  hopes,  my  own  fears,  my  own  internal  perceptions  of 
moral  fitnesses  and  discongruities.     Happy,  thrice  happy, 
^^ey  who  act  invariably  by  these  perceptions !    They  have 
'  "i^iittained  to  the  ^^  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God ;'' 
But  whenever  I  act  from  other  motives,  I  feel  that  I  am 
misled  by  my  own  passions,  my  own  app^ites,  my  own 
mistaken  views  of  things.    A  feeling  always  succeeds  theie 
unreasonable  actions,  that,  had  my  mind  exerted  its  na* 
tural  powers,  in  considering  the  action  I  was  about  to  do 
-^the  j»opriety  of  it  in  itself  and  its  consequences,  I  might 
and  I  should  have  acted  otherwise.     Having  these  feel- 
ings, I  feel  all  that  liberty  which  renders  the  morality  of 
a  man's  actions  properly  his  own,  and  makes  him  justly 
accountable  for  his  conduct. 

The  liberty,  therefore,  of  man,  and  the  foreknowledge 
and  providence  of  God,  are  equally  certain,  although  the 
proof  of  each  rests  on  different  principles.  Our  feelings 
prove  to  every  one  of  us  that  we  are  free :  reason  and  le^ 
velation  teach  us  that  the  Deity  knows  and  governs  all 
things, — that  even  ''  the  thoughts  of  man  he  understand^ 
long  before," — long  before  the  thoughts  arise — long  be-' 
fore  the  man  himself  is  born  who  is  to  think  them.  Now, 
when  two  distinct  propositions  are  separately  proved,  eacb 
by  its  proper  evidence,  it  is  not  a  reason  for  denying  either^ 
that  the  human  mind,  upon  the  first  hasty  view,  imaginei^ 
a  repugnance,  and  may,  perhaps,  find  a  difficulty  in  con- 
necting thera^  even  after  the  distinct  proof  of  each  is  clearly 
perceived  and  understood.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  paradox  and  a  contradiction.     Both,  indeedi 
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consist  of  two  distinct  propositions ;  and  so  far  only  are 
they  alike;  for,  of  the  two  parts  of  a  contradiction,  the  on%« 
or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  false, — of  a  paradox,  bal|M^; 
are  often  true,  and  yet,  when  proved  to  be  true,  may  ootm.* 
tinue  paradoxical.     This  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
oar  partial  views  of  things.     An  intellect  to  which  nothing 
should  be  paradoxical  would  be  infinite.     It  may  naturally 
be  supposed  that  paradoxes  must  abound  the  most  in  me- 
taphysics and  divinity,  ''  for  who  can  find  out  God  unto 
perfection?" — yet  they  occur  in  other  subjects;  and  any 
one   who  should  universally  refuse  his  assent  to  proposuj^ 
tions  separately  proved,  because  when  connected  they  ma^l^ 
seem  paradoxical,  would,  in  many  instances,  be  justly 
laughed  to  scorn  by  the  masters  of  those  sciences  which 
make  the  highest  pretensions  to  certainty  and  demonstra- 
tioD.     In  all  these  cases,  there  is  generally  in  the  nature 
of  things  a  limit  to  each  of  the  two  contrasted  propositions, 
beyond  which  neither  can  be  extended  without  implying 
the  falsehood  of  the  other,  and  changing  the  paradox  into 
^^contradiction;  and  the  whole  difficulty  of  perceiving  the 
connexion  and  agreement  between  such  propositions  arises 
from  this  circumstance,  that,  by  some  inattention  of  the 
mind,  these  limits  are  overlooked.     Thus,  in  the  case  be- 
btt  us,  we  must  not  imagine  such  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
God's  power  over  the  minds  and  will  of  subordinate  agents, 
tt  should  convert  rational  beings  into  mere  machines,  and 
kave  the  Deity  charged  with  the  follies  and  the  crimes 
of  men, — ^which  was  the  error  of  the  Calvinists;  nor  must 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  set  up  such  a  liberty  of  created 
brings,  as,  necessMfly  precluding  the  Divine  foreknowledge 
of  human  actioos,  ihfpnld  take  the  government  of  the  mo- 
^  world  out  oMk  hands  of  God,  and  leave  him  nothing 
to  do  with  the  noblest  part  of  his  creation, — which  hath 
been,  perhaps,  the  worse  error  of  some  who  have  opposed 
(be  Calvinists. 

There  is  yet  ano^er  error  upon  this  subject,  which,  I 
think,  took  its  rise  flH%  professed  infidels ;  and  to  them. 
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till  of  late,  it  hath  been  entirely  confined.  But  some  have 
appeared  among  its  modern  advocates,  actuated,  I  am  per- 
anaded  (for  their  writings  on  this  subject  witness  it),  by 
the  same  humble  spirit  of  resigned  devotion  which  gave 
birth  to  the  plan  of  arbitrary   predestination.     Deeply 
versed  in  physics,  which  the  Calvinists  neglected,  these 
men  wish  to  reconcile  the  notions  of  God's  arbitrary  do- 
minion, which  they,  in  common  with  the  Calvinists,  main- 
tain, with  what  the  others  entirely  overlooked,  the  regular 
operation  of  second  causes :  and  in  this  circurpstance  lies 
^^e  chief,  if  not  the  whole  difference,  between  the  phi- 
^TOsophical  necessity  of  our  subtle  modems  and  the  predes- 
tination of  their  more  simple  ancestors.     And  so  far  as 
these  Necessarians  maintain  the  certain  influence  of  moral 
motives,  as  the  natural  and  sufficient  means  whereby  human 
actions,  and  even  human  thoughts,  are  brought  into  that 
continued  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which,  taking  its 
beginning  in  the  operations  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  cannot 
but  be  fully  understood  by  him, — so  far  they  do  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth ;  placing  the  "  great  and  glorious" 
doctrines  of  foreknowledge  and  providence, — absolute  fore- 
knowledge, universal  providence, — upon  a  firm  and  philo- 
sophical foundation ; — a  thing  to  be  wished  with  respect 
to  every  doctrine  of  any  practical  importance,  whenever, 
as  in  this  case,  the  great  obscurity  of  the  subject  renders 
the  interpretation  of  texts  of  Scripture  dubious,  which 
otherwise,  taken  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  plainest  and 
the  most  natural  meaiiing  of  the  words,  might  be  decisive. 
But  when  they  go  beyond  this, — when  they  would  repre- 
sent this  influence  of  moral  motives  as  aHsing  from  a  phy- 
sical necessity,  the  very  same  with  that  which  excites  and 
governs  the  motions  of  the  inanimate  cri^tion,  here  they 
confound  nature's  distinctions,  and  contradict  the  very 
principles  they  would  seem  to  have  established.     The 
source  of  their  mistake  is  this,  that  they  imagine  a  simi- 
litude between  things  which  admit  of  no  comparison — 
between  the  influence  of  a  moral  mbltve  upon  mind,  and 
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hat  of  meclianical  force  upon  matter.  A  niora)j 
tnd  a  mecbaoical  force  are  both  indeed  causes,  afld; 
sertaio  causes  each  of  its  proper  effect;  but  theyas^S 
n  very  different  senses  of  the  word,  and  derive  theirtenA-gy 
Tom  the  most  opposite  principles.  Force  is  only  ano- 
lier  name  for  an  efficieni  cause ;  it  is  that  which  impresses 
notion  upon  body,  the  passive  recipient  of  a  foreign  im- 
mlse.  A  moral  motive  is  what  is  more  significaDtly  <^lled 
\iajinai  cause,  and  can  have  no  influence  but  with  a  being 
hat  proposes  to  itself  an  end,  chooses  means,  and  thus  puts 
ttelf  in  action.  It  is  true,  that  while  this  is  my  end,  and 
irbile  I  conceive  these  to  be  the  means,  a  definite  act  will 
M  certainly  follow  that  definite  choice  and  judgment  of 
nj  mind,  provided  I  be  free  from  all  external  restraint  and 
impediment,  as  a  determinate  motion  will  be  excited  in  a 
body  by  a  force  applied  in  a  given  direction.  There  is  in 
both  cases  an  equal  certainty  of  the  effect ;  but  the  prin- 
aple  of  the  certain^  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  is 
entirely  different,  which  difference  necessarily  ariBes  from 
the  different  nature  of  5nal  and  efficient  causes.  Every 
cause,  except  it  be  the  will  of  the  Deity  acting  to  the  first 
production  of  substances, — every  cause,  I  say,  except  this 
Uting  in  this  singular  instance,  produces  its  effect  by  act- 
tog  i^on  something;  and,  whatever  be  the  cause  that  acts, 
Ale  principle  of  certainty  lies  in  a  capacity,  in  the  thing  on 
vhtch  it  acts,  of  being  affected  by  that  action.  Now,  the 
c^mcity  which  force,  or  an  efficient  cause,  requires  in  the 
nbject  of  its  action,  is  absolute  inertness.  But  intelligence 
ttd  liberty  constitute  the  capacity  of  being  influenced  by 
I  final  cause — by  a  moral  motive:  and  to  this  very  liberty 
does  this  sort  of  cause  owe  its  whole  efficacy — the  whole 
certainty  of  its  operation ;  which  certainty  never  can  dis- 
prove theiCxistence  of  that  liberty  upon  which  it  is  itself 
fboDded,  and  of  which  it  affords  the  highest  evidence. 

These  distinctions  between  the  efficient  and  the  final 
etme  being  once  understood,  we  may  from  the  Necessarian's 
own  principles  deduce  the  firmest  proof  of  the  liberty  of 
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■ti^^f^T,  since  God  fordnowt  and  govems  fdture  evMt^ 
fefbrtts  subordinate  agents  are  concerned  in  them,  by  die 
^•■fii  iiiDJal  motives,  that  is,  by  final  causa, — lioce 
^e  the  engines  by  which  he  turns  and  wields  the 
intellectufil  world,  bending  the  perverse  wills  of  wicked 
men  and  of  apostate  spirits  to  his  purpose, — and  since 
these  motives  owe  their  energy,  their  whole  success,  ti> 
the  liberty  of  the  beings  that  are  governed  by  theia,  it  ii 
in  consequence  most  certain,  however  it  may  seem  molt 
strange,  that  God  could  not  govern  the  world  as  he  does, 
by  final  causes,  if  man  were  not  free,  no  more  than  be 
could  govern  the  material  part  of  it  mechanically,  by  effi- 
cient causes,  if  matter  were  not  wholly  passive.  The  Neces- 
sarian does  not  listen  to  this  u^ment     He  has  furnished 
himself  with  an  expedient  to  make  room  for  the  physiol 
necessity  he  would  introduce  mto  what  has  been  called  die 
moml  world.     His  expedient  is  neither  mc»%  nor  less  thin 
diis,  that  be  would  annihilate  the  moral  world  altt^ethff: 
he  denies  the  existence  of  the  immaterial  principle  inmsHi 
and  would  stamp  the  very  form  of  human  intellect,  liiA 
livii^  image  of  the  Divinity,  upon  the  passive  substance 
of  the  brain !  It  seems,  the  motion  of  an  active  principle 
distinct  from  the  body,  the  true  cause  of  voluntary  mottoi, 
possessing  in  itself  the  faculties  of  thought,  desire,  vdf-  ' 
tion,  and  necessarily  surviving  the  body,  which  [Manciple 
should  much  more  truly  than  the  body  constitute  the  ma,    | 
—all  this  was  a  phantom  of  heathen  philosophy,  which  >    i 
Christian,  for  diat  reason  in  particular,  should  discard.  K    i 
is  a  new  kmd  of  argument  against  the  truth  of  a  propeii'    ' 
tion  which  a  man  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  receive,    i 
that  it  hath  been  asserted  and  maintained  by  wise  mi    : 
good  and  learned  men,  who  had  spent  a  great  pert  of  thdi    j 
lives  in  thinking  most  intensely  upon  the  subjdfc     This*    j 
a  new  toay  of  managing  the  topic  of  authorities.    Whtf   ' 
in  the  ardour  of  controvert  a  man  alleges  suck  mt  tigo-   : 
iMMt  as  this,  he  is  seldom  perhaps  aware  how  little  he  it 
hinsrif  in  earnest  in  it — how  nugatory  it  woald  appear  te 
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lim  in  any  other  but  that  particular  instonce  whogtfai  it 
lappens  to  serve  his  purpose — how  absurd,  wefri^j||[||^ 
omed  against  him.  That  acute  writer  who  wonraMit- 
wnge  the  doctrine  of  an  immaterial  soul  and  its  immor- 
ality from  the  creed  of  a  Christian,  because  many  who 
wete  destitute  of  the  assistances  of  revelation  were  brought 
ly  the  mere  light  of  nature  to  believe  it,  does  not,  I  am 
rell  persuaded,  the  less  firmly  believe  the  being  and  the 
iiovidence  of  God,  because  in  that  belief  he  happens  to 
concur  with  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Let  us,  however,  turn  to  a  meditation  more  adapted  to 
his  holy  season.  Let  the  pious  Christian  in  every  thing 
ook  up  to  God,  with  foil  assurance  of  faith,  as  to  the  first 
mover  and  caiise  of  all  things,  the  director  of  all  events, 
he  vigilant  guardian  and  omnipotent  protector  of  the  vir- 
tuoos:  but  let  him  no  less  firmly  believe,  that  the  morality 
of  his  actions  is  his  own, — ^that  he  is  free  to  stand  and  free 
to  &U, — ^that  if  he  fall^^  the  blame  is  with  himself,  in  his 
Mm  foolish  choice;  God  is  blameless. 

According  to  this  state  of  things,  in  which  every  thing 
ii  subject  to  the  wise  control  of  God,  and  human  actions, 
vid  even  the  liberty  of  human  actions,  are  constituent 
parts  of  the  wonderfully  complex  scheme  of  Providence, — 
iccording  to  this  state  of  things,  so  evidently  implied  in 
our  Saviour's  prediction  of  his  sufierings,  every  thing  fell 
oat  in  exact  agreement,  not  only  with  this  prediction,  but 
ibo  with  the  ancient  predictions  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
ttd  with  the  still  more  ancient  tj^es  of  the  Mosaic  law ; 
tad  yet  every  thing  was  brought  about  by  the  oiylinary 
iiperatioi^  of  second  causes,  and  in  great  part  by  the  free 
agency  of  man.  At  the  season  of  the  passover,  our  blessed 
Lord,  whose  present  condition  of  humanity  imposed  upon 
Um  an  iaq>licit  obedience  to  the  positive  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (which  law  was  not  yet  abolished),  was  car- 
iimI  by  motives  of  devotion  to  Jerusalem.  The  chief  priests 
aad  scribes  assembled  with  the  elders  in  the  hall  tk  Cai- 
aphaa  the  high-priest,  to  concert  the  safest  measures  of 
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destroying  him.     These   men,  in  consideration  of  their 
worldly  interests,  bad  reason  to  dread  the  success  of  our 
Saviour  8  doctrine.     There  was  nothing  against  which  he 
had  waged  more  constant  war,  than  that  system  of  hypo- 
crisy and  superstition  by  which  they  had  disfigured  the 
true  religion,  and  had  enslaved  the  minds  of  the  simple 
multitude.    He  had  studiously  improved  every  occasion  of 
insisting  upon  the  futility  of  their  traditions,  the  vanity  of 
their  ceremonies,  the  insincerity  of  their  devotion — of  ex- 
posing their  ignorance,  their  pride,  their  ambition,  their 
avarice.     Motives*  of  interest  and  revenge  suggested  the 
resolution,  in    this  infernal  assembly,  of  seizing  the  holy 
Jesus,  and  of  putting  him  to  death.     A  party  of  their 
officers  and  servants  was  sent  immediately  to  execute  the 
iirst  part  of  the  horrid  purpose.     Motives  of  avarice  had 
prevailed  upon  the  sordid  mind  of  Judas  to  conspire  with 
Jhis  master^s  enemies  against  his  life.     For  a  paltry  bribe 
of  something  less  than  four  pounds— for  the  sum  that  the 
law  appointed  for  damages  to  the  owner  of  a  slave  who  had 
been  killed  accidentally  by  another  man's  ox,  he  conducts 
the  officers  of  the  great  council  to  the  accustomed  place 
of  our  Lord's  retirement,  where  Jesus  was  at  this  time 
withdrawn  to  prepare  himself,  by  prayer  and  meditatioOf 
against  that  trying  hour  which  he  knew  to  be  approach- 
ing. 

Let  us  once  more  recur  to  the  words  of  our  Lord^s  pre- 
diction,— instructive  words,  upon  which  we  never  can  too 
■deeply  meditate.  He  must  go — he  must  suffer — he  must 
l>e killed.  Whence,  and  what  was  this  necessity? — As- 
suredly no  absolute  necessity  originally  seated  in  the  na* 
tureof  the  thing,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  suffer;— 
he  might  have  left  the  miserable  race  of  man  to  perish  in 
rtheir  sins.  The  Son  is  in  all  things,  but  in  nothing  more 
than  in  love  and  mercy,  the  express  image  of  the  Father. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  man  could  plead  in  extenuatiou 
of  his  transgression  (and  somewhat  he  had  to  plead, — the 
frailty  of  his  nature — the  subtlety  of  the  tempter,)  yet  the 
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ise^Tof  God's  moral  government  rendered  it  unfit  to 
mi  sin  without  intercession  and  atonement.  Com- 
3n  instigates  the  Son  of  God  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  our 
»,  and  to  satisfy,  in  his  own  person,  the  Eternal  Fa- 
justice.  Impelled  by  this  necessity,  incited  by  com- 
ation  of  our  fallen  state,  he  lays  aside  the  glory 
ich  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  began." 
e  virgin's  womb  he  clothes  himself  with  flesh  ;  and, 
her  with  that  mortal  clothing,  he  assumes  man's  per- 
ature, — a  nature  subject  to  our  wants  and  to  our  pains, 
isensible  to  our  enjoyments,  susceptible,  as  appeared 
my  actions  of  his  life,  of  our  social  attachments,  and 
^  pure  from  the  stain  of  sin,  not  exempt  from  the 
ig  of  temptation.  When  his  hour  draws  near,  this 
in  nature  shrinks  under  the  apprehension  of  pain ; — 
iresees  the  accumulated  horror  of  his  approaching 
ings, — he  foi;^ees  it  with  distress  and  agony.  Where 
l^ise  disputer  of^the  world,  who  says  that  pain  and 
Ml  are  not  evils ; — who,  sufficient  to  himself,  indif- 
t  to  things  external,  boasts  that  he  would  be  unmoved 
damity,  at  ease  in  torment?  Bring  hinr  to  Gethse- 
I :  there  shall  he  see  a  just  man  and  perfect — a  man 
e  conscience  reproaches  him  with  no  vice  or  folly — 
in  whose  life  hath  been  piety  and  love,  unaffected 
,  disinterested  love — a  man  in  whose  ample  mind  are 
ai  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge — a  man  assuredly 
led  to  every  comfort  which  the  consciousness  of  per- 
nio of  perfect  virtue  and  of  perfect  wisdom,  can  bestow, 
shall  see  this  wise,  this  good,  this  perfect  man,  this 
in  union  with  Divinity,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
lation.  "  Sure  he  bears  our  griefs,  he  carries  our 
ws,  he  undergoes  the  chastisement  of  our  peace."  See 
lortified  looks,  his  troubled  gestures  !  See  the  bloody 
t?  sti^nge  symptom  of  the  unuttered  pangs  that  rend 
igbteous  heart.  See  him  prostrate  on  the  earth  in 
>as  supplication.  Humble  thyself,  O  vain  ph ilosopby ! 
iss  thy  arrogant  maxims:  learn  from  this  afl[fectin<j 
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spectacle  a  better  wisdom  than  thine  own ; — learn  it  of 
him  who  brought  it  from  above.  Say  not  that  affliction  is 
not  an  evil :  say  that  it  is  to  be  borne  with  humility,  as 
the  punishment  of  sin — to  be  endured  with  fortitude,  as 
the  instrument  of  good — ^to  be  accepted  with  thankfulness, 
as  the' discipline  of  God,  whereby  he  trains  his  sons  to 
virtue,  and  fits  the  virtuous  for  glory ;  but  confess  that  it 
is  that  which  the  most  perfect  natures  do  the  most  abhor, 
— that  which  it  is  the  wisdom  of  man,  with  due  submis- 
sion to  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  to  shun. 

Our  Saviour,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  but  with  per- 
fect resignation  to  the  Father's  will,  prays  that,  if  possible, 
the  cup  of  bitterness  may  pass  by  him.     The  counsels  of 
God  are  founded  on  unerring  wisdom;  they  cannot  be 
reversed  or  changed.    The  awful  sentence  is  gone  fortb, 
^^  Without  blood  there  is  no  remission !"     ''  Awake,  0 
sword !  against  my  shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that  is 
my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."     Love  to  mai^jpioed 
with  a  zeal  for  the  honour  and  support  of  the  Iwther's 
government, — these  motives,  which  fiist  engaged  him  in 
the  painful  work  of  our  redemption,  prevail  over  his  haman 
feelings ;  and  farther  fortified  by  a  vision  from  heaven,  k^ 
determines  to  meet  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  and  wbea 
the  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim  appear  with  Judas  at  their 
head,  he  summons  not  those  legions  of  angels  which  were 
ever  in  readiness  to  attend  his  call, — ^he  puts  not  forth  the 
powers  that  resided  in  him, — he  commands  his  attendant! 
to  sheath  the  swords  already  drawn  in  his  defence,— he 
repairs  the  violence  that  one  of  them  already  had  com*   . 
mitted, — and  after  such  rebuke  to  the  traitor,  and  such  \ 
expostulations  with  the  officers,  as  might  show  them  that 
he  knew  every  particular  of  the  conspiracy,  and  vras  aware.  : 
of  all  that  was  intended,  he  surrenders  himself  without  \ 
resistance,  thus  verifying  the  ancient  prediction,  "  He  waa  ; 
led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  and  as  a  sheep  before 
the  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth." 

The  chief  priests  and  elders  were  unwilling  to  put  him 
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to  death  by  their  own  authority,  lest  they  should  incur  the 
charge  of  tumult  and  sedition ;  for  Judea  being  at  this 
time  a  Roman  province,  death  could  not  regularly  be  in- 
flicted without  the  permission,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, and  they  were  desirous  of  putting  the  ^e  of  public 
justice  upon  the  whole  of  the  transaction.    Co6l  and  crafty 
in  their  malice,  they  present  him  before  Pilate,  and,  urging 
the  complicated  charge  of  blasphemy  and  sedition,  insist 
upon  his  death.     Pilate  well  understood  that  both  these 
accusations  were  groundless :  but  he  was  very  unpopular 
in  his  province,  which  he  is  said  to  have  ruled  with  a  rod 
of  iron.     He  was  given  to  understand,  that  if  he  stood  forth 
as  the  friend  of  Jesus,  he  would  himself  incur  the  accusa- 
tion of  traitorous  designs.     He  took  the  alarm  at  this. 
He  saw  that  complaints  might  be  carried  to  Rome :  he 
well  knew  the  jealous  temper  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  complaints  against  his  provincial 
g(yvemors — cruel  and  implacable  in  his  resentments :  he 
diought  the  present  opportunity  was  not  to  be  missed  of 
doing  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  by  throwing  away  the  life,  as 
lie  conceived,  of  an  inconsidmble,  friendless  man,  who, 
when  once  he  was  gone,  would  never  be  inquired  after. 
And  from  these  motives  of  selfish  cunning  and  guilty  fea^ 
Pilate,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  conscience  and 
the  wamingrs  of  Heaven,  consented  to  our  Saviour^  death. 
The  execution  or  the  Roman  governor's  sentence  fell 
in  coarse  upon  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  this  insured  that 
particular  Idnd  of  death  which  our  Lord  had  himself  pre- 
dicted ;  for  crucifixion  was  not  the  punishment  which  the 
Jewiflb  law  appointed  for  the  crimes  wherewith  Jesus  was 
charged,  but  it  was  one  which  the  Romans  inflicted  upon 
offenders  of  the  meanest  condition,  or  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  and  flagitious  crimes.     The 
Hying  body  of  the  sufferer  was  fastened  to  two  cross  pieces 
of  wood,  by  nails  driven  through  the  hands  and  feet ;  the 
feet  being  nailed  to  the  upright  post,  and  the  hands  to  the 
two  extremities  of  the  transverse  beam.     Tn  this  situation, 
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the  miserable  objects  of  this  barbarous  punishmei 
left  to  consume  in  lingering  and  dreadful  tormec 
as  none  of  the  parts  essential  to  life  was  immedia 
jured,  none  of  the  vital  actions  immediately  imped< 
none  of  tbj^arger  blood  vessels  set  open,  the  dea 
necessarily^ow ;  and  the  multitude  of  nerves  that 
nate  in  the  hands  and  feet,  giving  those  parts  the 
sensibility,  rendered  the  sufferings  exquisite. 

Such  was  the  death  to  which  the  unrelenting  m: 
his  enemies  consigned  the  meek  and  hqW  Jesus, 
not  farther  pursue  the  detail  of  those  minute  occur 
in  which,  though  brought  about  by  natural  and  C( 
causes,  the  ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  c 
stances  of  our  Saviour's  passion  were  remarkably  fi 
It  was  not  till  every  tittle  was  fulfilled,  that  tlie 
Son  of  God,  as  if  then  and  not  before  at  liborty  to 
said  '^  It  is  finished !"  bowed  his  anointed  head,  ai 
dered  up  the  ghost.  Wonderful  catastroplfe !  reple 
mysteries ;  amc^g  which  the  harmony  of  Divine 
dence  and  human  liberty  is  not  the  least.  Mecl 
causes,  governed  by  a  single  intellect,  could  not  wit 
certainty  have  wrought  the  predetermined  effect: 
pendent  beings  could  not  have  pursued  with  gre 
berty,  than  the  persons  concerned  in  this  horrid 
action,  ^'each  his  separate  design.  "  It  is  finished  T 
victim  !  thy  sufferings  are  finished !  AUis  finishei 
wicked  men  were  wonderfully  destined  to  contribi 
ward  the  general  deliverance!  What  remains^ 
power  and  infinite  mercy  shall  accomplish.  The  dii 
those  few  of  them  who  had  the  courage  to  be  pre2 
this  dismal  scene,  hang  their  heads  in  sorrowful  d 
dency,'  and  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  hope  th 
was  he  who  should  redeem  Israel.  But  Israel  is  red 
The  high  sacrifice,  appointed  before  the  foundation 
world,  typified  in  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  is  no^ 
and  is  accepted.  That  Jesus  who,  according  to  \\ 
prediction,  hath  expired  on  the  cross,  shall,  accort 
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ki^wn  prediction,  bS  raised  again  on  the  third  day.  He 
s  raised, — ^he  is  entered  into  glory, — ^he  is  sitten  down 
for  ever..at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  b|§h :  there 
he  pleads  the  merit  of  his  blood  in  behalf  of  those  crying 
sins  that  caused  it  be  shed.  Nor  does  he  plead  ia  yain. 
The  final  judgment  is  committed  to  him  ;  and  the  greatest 
of  sinners  that  will  but  forsake  their  evil  ways,  have  no 
reason  to  fear  the  severity  of  a  Judge  who  hath  himself 
been  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  not  any  deceive  themselves  with  a  vain 
reliance  on  his  merits,  who,  after  all  that  the  Son  of  God 
hatb  done  and  suffered  for  them,  remain  nnpenitent.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  was  no  less  a  display  of  the  just  seve- 
ri^  than  of  the  tender  mercy  of  God.  ^The  authority  of 
hb  government  must  be  maintained.  This  rendered  in-^ 
tircession  and  atonement  necessary  for  the  pardon  of  sin 
A  the  first  instance,— ^e  most  meritorious  intercession, 
4e  highest  atonement.  For  those  "  who  despise  so  ^kt 
nlvation,"  who  cannot  be  reclaimed  by  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  the  gospel-^-by  the  warnings  of  God's 
wrath — ^by  the  assurances  of  mercy — by  the  contempla- 
tioh  of  their  Saviour's  love, — for  those  who  cannot  be  re- 
daimed  by  these  powerful  motives  from  obstinate  courses 
of  wilful  vice,  there  assuredly  ''  remains  no  more  sacrifice 
&r  sin,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  fiery  indigna- 
tion," which  at  the  last  day  shall  bum  with  inextinguisha- 
Uonragg  against  these.incorrigible  adversaries  of  God  and 
goodness.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  all  we  who  are  this  day 
inonbled  before  thee,  lamenting  our  sins  and  imploring 
%  mercy,  may  be  permitted,  through  the  intercession  of 
%  Son,  to  escape  the  everlasting  horrors  of  that  second 
.4eath!  »  #     >|| 
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r  SERMON  XX. 

^Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  qoickeDed  by  the  8p 

by  which  also  he  went  and  preached  mito  the  spirits  in  prison,  w 
■ometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering  of 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah.^1  Petse  fii.  18—20. 

In  the  first  rudiments  of  our  Christian  faith,  compr 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  we  are  made  to  get  by  h 
in  our  earliest  infancy,  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  " 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  descended  into  hell ;"  and  this  belli 
solemnly  professed  by  every  member  of  the  congr^at 
when  that  creed  is  repeated  in  the  daily  service  of 
^  church.  And  it  seemed  of  so  much  importance  tht 
should  be  distinctly  acknowledged  by  the  Church  of  I 
lac^,  when  we  separated  from  (fie  Roman  cummun 
thA  our  reformers  thought  proper  to  make  it  by  itself 
subject  of  one  of  the  articles  of  religion.  They  were  aw 
that  upon  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  descent  into  hell  the  Chi 
of  Rome  pretended  to  build  her  doctrine  of  purgatory,  wl 
they  justly  esteemed  one  of  her  worst  corruptions ; 
aj^rehensive  that  the  zeal  of  reformation  might  in  this 
in  some  other  instances,  carry  men  too  far,  and  inc 
them  to  reject  a  most  important  truth,  on  which  a  i 
gerous  error  had  been  once  ingrafted, — ^to  prevent 
intemperance  of  reform,  they  assert,  in  the  third  artid 
the  Thirty-nine,  ^'  That  as  Christ  died  for  us  and  was 
ried,  so  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he  went  down  jnto  li 
The  terms  in  which  they  state  the  proposition,  imply 
Christ's  going  down  into  hell  is  a  matter  of  no  less  im; 
tance|^  be  4peved  than  that  he  died  upon  the  cross 
men — is  no  less  a  jdain  matter  of  fact  in  the  history  of 
Lord's  life  and  ^leath,  than  the  burial  of  his  dead  body, 
should  seem,  that  what  is  thus  taught  among  the 
things  which  children  learn,  should  be  among  the  plaii 
— that  what  is  thus  laid  down  as  a  matter  of  the  same 
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cessity  to  be  believed  as  our  Lord's  passion  and  atone- 
ment, should   be  among  the  least  disputed, — that  what 
every  Christian  is  required  to  acknowledge  as  his  own 
belief,  in  the  daily  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  should  little 
need  either  explanation  or  proof  to  any  that  have  been  in- 
,  8tructed  in  the  very  first  principles  only  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.     But  so  it  is,  that  what  the  sagacity  of  our  re- 
formers foresaw,  the  precaution  which  they  used  has  not  * 
prevented.     The  truth  itself  has  been  brought  into  discre- 
dit by  the  errors  with  which  it  has  been  adulterated ;  and 
such  has  been  the  industry  of  modern  refinement,  and  un- 
fortunately so  great  has  been  its  success,  that  doubts' have 
been  raised  about  the  sense  of  this  plain  article  of  our  creed 
by  some,  and  by  others  about  t^  troth  and  Mthenticity  of 
it    It  will,  therefore,  be  no  4M>rofitable  undertaking  to 
show  that  the  assertion  in  the  Apystles'  Creed,  that  ^'  our 
Lord  descended  into  hell,"  is  to  b6  taken  as  a  plain  matter 
of  &ct  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, — ^to  show  what 
proof  of  this  fact  we  have  in  holy  writ,-7-and,  lastly,  to 
show  the  great  use  and  importance  of  the  Wet  as  a  point  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

Frst,  then,  for  the  sense  of  the  proposition,  ^^  He  de* 
%!ended  into  helL"     If  we  consider  die  words  as  they 
>land  in  the  Creed  itself,  and  in  connexion  with  what  im- 
ttiediately  precedes  and  follows  them,  they  appear  evi- 
dently to  contain  a  declaration  of  something  which  our 
I^fd  performed — some  going  of  our  Lord  to  a  place  called 
*'  hell/'  in  the  interval  of  time  between  the  burial  of  his 
dead  body  and  his  rising  to  life  again  on  the  third  day 
^fier  that  interment ;  for  thus  speaks  the^reed  of  Jesus 
Christ:    " — was   crucified,   dead,  and  buried;    he  de- 
scended into  hell ;  the  third  day  he  rose  ag^  from  the 
dead."     It  is  evident  that  the  descending  into  hell  is 
spoken  of  as  an  action  of  our  Lord,  but  as  an  action  per- 
fenned  by  him  after  he  was  dead  and  buiUM,  and  before 
^  Tose  again.     In  the  body,  our  dead  Lord,  more  than 
any  other  dead  man,  could  perform  no  action;   for  the 
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very  notiou  of  death  is;  that  all  sensation  and  activitjr, 
and  power  of  motion  of  the  body,  is  in  that  state  of  the 
man  extinguished.     This,  therefore,  was  an  act  of  that 
part  of  the  man  which  continues  active  after  death, — ^that 
is,  of  the  soul  separated  by  deatfr  from  the  bo^, — as  the 
interment  must  be  understood  of  the  body  apA  from  the 
soul.     The  dead  body  could  Ao  more  go  into  hell  than  the 
living  soul  could  be  laid  in  the  grave.     Considering  the 
words,  therefore,  as  they  stand  in  the  Creed  as  the  church 
now  receives  it,  they  seem  as  little  capable  of  any  varie^ 
of  meaning,  and  almost  as  little  to  require  expianatioo, 
as  the  word  '' buried."    That  word  describes  not  more   . 
plainly,  to  the  apprehensions  of  all  men,  what  was  done 
with  the  inanikiate  bcMiy  of  our  crucified  Lord,  than  these 
words  declare  what  waj^fcpe  by  his  rational  ftoul  in  its 
intermediate  state.     The  only  question  that  can  possibly 
arise  to  a  plain  man'^  understanding  is,  where  or  what 
the  place  may  be  which  b  here  called  hell,  to  which  it  is 
said  our  Lord  in  the  state  of  death  descended. 

It  is  evideH^that  this  must  be  some  place  below  th^ 
surface  of  the  earth;  for  it  is  said  that  he  ^'descendedf 
that  is,  he  went  down  to  it.     Ohr  Lord's  death  took  plac^ 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  the  human  race  i^' 
habit ;  that,  therefore,  and  none  higher,  is  the  place  froi^ 
which  he  descended :  of  consequence,  t£e  place  to  which 
he  went  by  descent  was  below  it ;  and  it  is  with  relation 
tp  these  parts  below  the  surface  that  his  rising  to  life  oo 
the^third  day  must  be  understood.     This  was  only  a  r^ 
turn  from  the  nether  regions  to  the  realms  of  life  and  day* 
from  which  h^had  descended, — not  his  ascension  in^ 
heavAi,  which  ^is  a  subsequent  event,  and  makes  a  di^ 
tinct  article  in  the  Creed. 

But  although  the  hell  to  which  our  Lord  descend^ 
was  indeed  below,  as  the  word  "  descent"  implies,  it  ^ 
by  no  meansHo  be  understood  of  the  place  of  tormei** 
This  is  k  point  which  requires  elucidation,  to  prevent  ^ 
mistake  into  which  the  unlearned  easily  might  fall.     Tt^ 
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ffd  '*  heir  is  so  often  applied,  in  common  speech,  and 
the  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the    ^ 
ice  of  torment,  that  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  word 
i  which,  however,  it  is  used  in  many  passages  of  the 
iglish  B^e)  is  almost  forgotten ;  and  the  common  peo- 
B  never  ^ear  of  hell  but  their  thoughts  are  carried4b 
kt  dismal  place  ^^  where  the  fallen  angels  are  kept  in 
erlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of 
e  great  day."     But  the  word,  in  its  naturi^  import,  ^- 
fies  only  that  invisible  place  which  is  the  appointed  1? 
ibitation  of  departed   souls  in    the    interval    between-*, 
eath  and  the  general  resurrection.     That  such  a  place 
last  be,  is  indisputable;   for  when  man  dieth,  his  soul 
iieth  not,   but  retumeth  unto  him  that  gave  it,  to  be 
lisposed  of  at  his  will  and  pleasure, — which  is  clearly  im-  . 
died  in  that  admonition  of  our  Saviour,  '^  Fear  noyhem^ 
vhich  kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kill  the  soul."     ByTthe 
Kml  existing  after  death,  and  separated  from  the  body 
tlioagh  of  a  nature  immaterial,  must  be  in  some  place: 
kL  however  metaphysicians  may  talk  of  pllicejas  one   of 
K  adjuncts  of  body,  as  if  nothing  but  gross,  ii^rojitil  body 
eodd  be  limited  to  a  place,  to  exist  without  relation  to 
place  seems  to  be  one  of  the  incommunicable  perfectiol^ 
of  the  Divine  Being;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that 
iny  created  spirit,  of  however  high  an  order,  can  be  with- 
out locality,  or  without  such  determii^ion  of  its  existence^' 
it  any  gi^n  tj||e  to  some  certain  place,  thj^.^hall  be 
true  to  say^  ity'^I^Here  it  is,  and  not  elsewMre/"    That 
toch  at  least  is  the  condition  of  the  human  so 
^cisonable  to  go  into  so  abstrifee  a  disquisitio 
poved,  I  think,  indisputably  fi'om  holy  writ 
tiherefore,  that  every  departed  soul  has  its  place  of  resi- 
^Ic&ce,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  if  revelation 
^ere  silent  on  the  subject,  |^t  a  common  mansion  is  pro- 
ved for  tMm  all,  theff  nature  being  similar ;  since  we 
^  throughout  all   nature  creatures  of  the  same  sort 
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^^   placed  together  in  the  same  element     But  revelatkm 
IP  is  not  silent.     The  sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
speak  of  such  a  common  mansion  in  the  inner  parts  of 
the  earth;  and  we  find  the  same  opinion  so  general  among 
the  heathen  writers  of  antiquity,  that  it  is  moqp  probable 
thkt  it  had  its  rise  in  the  earliest  patriarchal  revelations 
than  in  the  imaginations  of  man,  or  in  poetical  fiction.  The 
notion  is  confirmed  by  the  language  of  the  writers  of  the 
^  New  Testament,  with  this'  additional  circumstance,  that 
iS  they  divide  this  central  mansion  of  the  dead  into  two  dis- 
tinct regions,  for  the  separate  lodging  of  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  and  the  reprobate.     In  this,  too,  they  have  the  - 
concurrence  of  the  earliest  heathen  poets,  who  placed  the 
good  and  the  bad  in  separate  divisions  of  the  central  re- 
gion.    The  name  which  the  Hebrew  writers  gave  to  this 
;  magiion  of  departed  souls  (without  regard  to  any  such 
division)  expresses  only  that  it  is  a  place  unknown,  about 
which  all  are  curious  and  inquisitive.     The  writers  of  1^1^. ) 
New  Testament  adopted  the   name  which   the  earliest 
Greek  writers  had  given  it,  which  describes  it  by  the  i^ii-  i 
^*      gle  pr«|)trty  of  invisibility.     But  for  the  place  of  torment  \ 
by  itself,  they  had  quite  another  appellation.     The  English  ^ 
word  *^  hell,"  in  its  primary  and  natural  meaning,  signifies  '- 
nothing  more  than  ^^  the  unseen  and  covered  place  ;**  and 
is  properly  used,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
'to  render  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  one,  and  the  Greek 
word  in  the.  other,  which  denote  the  invttible  mansion  of 
disembodied  souls,  without  any  refiirencet  to  suffering. 
But  b^^  used  also  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testtr 
ment4^Bthat  other  word  which  properly  denotes  the 
place  oK)rment,  the  good  senac^  oC  the  word,  if  we  may 
80  call  it,  is  unfortunately  forgotten,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple know  of  no  other  hel)  but  that  of  the  burning  lake. 

This  certainly  was  not  t))ie  hell  to  which  the  soul  of 
Christ  descended.  He  descended  to  hell'  properly  so 
called, — to  the  invisible  mansion  of  departed  spirits,  and 
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to  that  part  of  it  where  the  souls  of  tb6  faithful,  when  they 
are  oelivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  ant  in  joy  and 
felicity.  .    ^ 

That  he  should  go  to  this  place  was  a  necessary  branch 
of  the  general  scheme  and  project  of  redei^ption,  which 
requiffed  that  the  Divine  Word  should  take  our  nature 
Tipon  him,  and  fulfil  the  entire  condition  of  humanity  in 
every  period  and  stage  of  man's  existence,  from  the  cora- 
m^cement  of  life,  in  the  mother's  womb,  to  the  extinction 
and  the  renovation  of  it.     The  same  wonderful  scheme  of 
kmiliation  which  required  that  the  Son  should  be  con- 
ceived, and  bom,  ^pd  put  to  death,  made  it  equally  neces- 
sary diat  his  soul,  in  its  intermediate  state,  should  be  ga- 
thered to  the  souls  of  the  departed  saints. 
That  the  invisible  place  of  their  residence  is  the  hell  to 
I    which  our  Lord  descended,  is  evident  from  the  terms  of 
liis  own  promise  to  the  repentant  thief  upon  the  cross : 
j  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
IWdise."    Paradise  was  certainly  some  place  where  our 
'(  Lord  was  to  be  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  suffered,  and 
I  where  the  companion  of  his  sufferings  was  to  be  with  him. 
It  was  not  heaven ;  for  to  heaven  our  Lord  after  his  death 
ascended  not  till  after  his  resurrection^  as  appears  from  his 
I  own  words  to  Mary  Magdalen.     He  was  not  therefore  in 
heaven  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion ;  and  where  he  was 
not  die  thief  could  not  be  with  htm.     It  was  no  place  of 
tomient;  for  to  any  such  place  the  name  of  Ptoulise  never 
WM  applied.  It  could  be  no  other  than  that  r^on  of  repose 
aaS  rest  where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  abide  in  joyful 
bope  of  the  consummation  of  their  bliss.    And  upon 
this  single  text  we  migih  safely  rest  the  proof  of  diis 
article  of  our  Creed  in  tb^ense  in  which  we  explain  it, — 
a  sense  so  plain  and  prominent,  in  the  bare  words,  to  eveiy 
one  who  is  not  misled  by  the  popular  misapplication  of 
tlie  word  '^hell,"  that  it  never  would  have  been  set  aside 
to  make  room  for  expositions  of  more  refinement,  much 
less  would  the  authenticity  of  the  article  ever  even  have 
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been  questioned,  bat  for  the  countenance  which  it 
Supposed  to  j|rive  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  as  taugWi   ^ 
the  Church'  of  Rome,  witlrwhich,  however,  it  has  not  eveoiL 
a  remote  connexion.     Time  will  not  permit  me  to  eattr 
into  a  particj^r  examination  of  the  different  interpreta- 
tions of  this  article  which  have  been  attempted  bjfli^ose 
,yfho  have  not  gone  thfe  length  of  proposing  lb  expunge  it 

:.^m  the*  Cr^ed,  because  they  were  well  aware,  that  al-  I 
though  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  copy  of  the  Creed  now  i 
extant,  Wl^n  earliA*  date  than  the  latter  end  of  the,  fourth 
century,  yet  that  Christ,  in  some  sense  or  other,  d^cended  j 
into  hell  was  the  unanimous  belief  of. ihe  Christian  church  . . 
from  the  earliest  ages.    I  will  offer  only  this  general  ob-  ' 
servation, — that  the  interpretation  which  IJ^ave  given  is 
the  only  literal  interpretation  which  the  words  will  bear, 
unless  we  would  admit  the  extravagant  assertion,  as  to  me  > 
it  seems,  of  the  venerable  Calvin,  that  our  blessed  Lord  I 
actually  went  down  to  the  place  of  torment,  and  there  | 
sustained  (horrible  to  think  or  mention !)  the  pains  of  a  ) 
reprobate  soul  in  punishment, — a  notion  evidently  confuted  ) 
by  our  Lord's  own  description  of  the  place  where  the 
companion  of  his  sufferings  on  the  cross  was  to  be  with 
him  on  the  very  day  of  the  crucifixion.     This  sense  being 
thus  confuted,  I  say  the  personal  descent  of  our  Lord  to 
that  region  where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  rest  in  hop^ 
is  the  only  literal  interpretation  which  the  words  of  tbc 
article  will  bear ;  and  that  any  figurative  interpretation  ^^ 
the  words  of  a  creed  or  formulary  of  faith  are  inadmissible^ 
for,  in  such  a  composition,  intended  to  convey  the  kn|i^" 
ledge  of  the  most  important  truths  to  the  ipost  ordinal 
understandings,  the  omamenj^l  figures   of   rhetoric  <^ 
poetry  would  be  no  less  out  ^^ace  than  in  the  opinio^ 

^of  a  judge  upon  a  question  of  law,  or  in  a  mathematical 
demonstration.  They  could  have  no  other  effect  tlmn'to 
introduce  doubt,  where  every  thing  ought  to  be  precipe 
and  unequivocal  Without  entering,  therefore,/  into  a  par- 
ticular confutation  of  the  figurative  interpretations  that 
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bate  been  offered  of  this  article  o^tlle  Creed,  I  dhali  «pro- 
ceed  at  once  to  show  what  proof  we  find  in  Scripture  of 
the  fact  averred,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words,  that  "Christ  descended  into  hell." 

This  proof  rests,  I  think,  principally  upon  three  texts 
of  Seripture,  in  addition  f)f  that  which  I .  have  already 
mentioned,  as  affording  by  itself  ad()le  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  namely,  odr  Lord's  promise  to  the 
penitent  thief  upon  tIi|kcross.  JBut  there  are  three  otlier 
texts.^hich  conspire  with  |kis  to  put  the  matter  oo't  of 
doubt-  The  first  is  that  text  of  the  Psalmist  which  was 
alleged  by  St.  Pet«r,  in  his  first  sermon  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  as  a  prophecy  concemin^Christ,  verified  in 
bis  resurrection  from  the  dead.  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
wul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption."  ThtifaposAe  having  recited  these  words  of 
die  Psalmist,' says  they  were  not  spoken  by  David  of  him- 
self, but  that  David,  being  a  prophet,  spake  of  the  resur- 
mtion  of  Christ, — that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  nei- 
^  did  his  flesh  see  corruption.  From  this  text,  if  there 
were  no  other,  the  article,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
Qplained  it,  is  clearly  and  infallibly  deduced ;  for  if  the 
wml  of  Christ  were  not  left  in  hell  at  his  resurrection,  then 
it«m  in  hell  before  his  resurrection.  But  it  was  not  there 
^er  before  his  death  or  after  his  resurrection,  for  that 
^er  was  imagined :  therefore  it  descended  into  hell  after 
Us  death,  and  before  his  resurrection:  for  as  his  flesh,  by 
^^e  of  the  divine  promise,  saw  no  corruption,  although 
*was  in  the  grave,  the  place  of  corruption,  where  it  re- 
iiuuned  until  his  resurrection;  so  his  soul,  which  by  virtue 
tf  the  like  promise  was^t  left  in  hell,  was  in  that  hell 
where  it  was  not  leftj  unni  the  time  came  for  its  reunion 
to  die  bodiy  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  resurrection. 
Hence  it  is  so  clearly  evinced  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was 
■  flie  place  called  hell,  ^*  that  none  but  an  infidel,'*  saith 
Bt  Augustine,  ^^  can  deny  it." 

Another  text  which  carries  us  to  the  same  conclusioi, 
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is  in  the  fourth  chapMT  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephte-; 
sians,  in  the  apostle's  reasoning  upon  a  passage  of  the' 
sixty-eighth  Psalm,  which  he  applies  as  prophetic  of  the 
various  gifts  which  Christ,  after  his  ascension,  conferred 
upon  the  members  of  his  church.     The  Psalmist  speaks  to 
this  effect,  as  he  is  cited  by  the  apostle:    ^'When  he 
ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 
gifts  unto  men."     ^^Now  that  he  ascended,*'  says  the 
apostle,  arguing  upon  the  PsalmiM's  words,  '^  what  is  it 
but  •  that  he  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth?" — intimating,  that  the  ascending  tip  on  high,  of 
which  the  Psalmist  speaks,  is  to  be  understood  in  refb- 
rence  to  a  previoiy^  descent  into  the  lowest  regions,  as  id 
opposite. 

Some  however,  have  imagined,  that  the  descent  into 
hell  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  this  text  with  the  same 
certainty  as  from,  the  former.    They  ima^e  somethioif 
of  ambiguity  in  the  phrase  of  "  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth."     Rightly  referring  the  ascending  up  on  high  to 
our  Lord's  ascension  into  heaven,  they  think  that  ''the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth"  may  signify  the  earth  gene- 
rally, as  lower  than  the  heavens,  and  even  nothing  lower 
than  the  very  surface  of  it     And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  Lord  speaks  of  himself  before  his  death,  while 
he  was  living  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  having, 
come  down  to  it  from  heaven.     Nevertheless,  *'  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,"  in  the  Greek  language,  in  which  the 
apostle  writes,  is  a  periphrasis  for  ''  hell"  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  as  the  invisible  mansion  of  departed 
spirits.     The  phrase  is  so  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  word 
''hell,"  that  we  find  it  used  instead  of  that  word  in  some 
of  the  Greek  copies  of  the  Creed,  in  this  very  article, 
where  the  mention  of  our  Lord's  coming  down  from  hetr 
ven  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  would  be  quite  out  of  place, 
after  the  mention  of  the  several  events  of  his  birth,  cm- 
cifixioH,  death,  and  burial,  in  their  natural  order  and  sue- 
^■•^ion.     But,  indeed,  this  phrase  of  the  ^*  lower  parts  of 
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the  earth*'  is  in^the  GrediL  language  so  much  a  name  for 
the  Antral  parti  of  the  globe,  as  distinguished  from  the 
I  8iirfiu»  or  the  outside  on  which  we  live,  that  had  the 
apostle  intended  by  this  phrase  to  denote  the  inhabited 
w&ce  of  the  earth,  as  lower  thui  the  heavensr,  we  may 
ooniidently  say  his  Greek  converts  at  Ephesus  would 
not  easily  have  guessed  his  meaning.  This  text,  there- 
fore, when  thd  Greek  words  are  taken  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  any  writer  in  that  language  would  have  used, 
(tf  aay  one  who  qpoke  the  language  would  have  under* 
;  riDod  them,  expr^y  affirms  a  descent  of  Christ's  spirit 
intohelL 

A  diird  scripture  which  goes  to  the  proof  of  the  same 
&ct,  is  that  very  remarkable  passage  in  the  third  chapter 
of  St  Peter  s  First  Epistle,  which  I  have  chosen  for  my 
texL  I  might  mention,  as  a  fourth,  another  passs^  in 
the  following  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  which  alludes 
to  the  same  event,  but  not,  I  think,  with  equal  certainty; 
%"  the  sense  of  that  following  passage  is  indeed  depen- 
oent  upon  this,  insomuch  that  any  figurative  interpreta- 
fioD  which  would  invalidate  the  argument  we  shall  deduce 
from  this  first  passage,  would  in  an  equal  degree  affect  the 
second ;  and  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from  that  of  Christ's 
descent  into  hell,  if  none  can  be  previously  found  in  the 
Words  of  my  text. 

But  in  tiiem,  taken  in  their  most  literal  and  obvious 
meaning,  we  find  not  only  a  distinct  assertion  of  the  feict 
that  "  Christ  descended  into  hell"  in  his  disembodied 
spirit,  but  moreover,  a  declaration  of  the  business  upon 
which  he  went  thither,  or  in  which  at  least  his  soul  was 
employed  while  it-was  there.     '^  Being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit ;  by  which  also  he  went 
and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime 
were  disobedient"    The  interpretation  of  this  whole  pas* 
iage  turns  upon  the  expression  '^  spirits  in  prison ;"  the 
Muse  of  which  I  shall  first,  therefore,  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain, as  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole.     It  is  hardly 
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necessary  to  mention,  that  ^^  spirits"  here  can 
other  spirits  than  the  souls  of  men ;  for  we  read 
any  preaching  of  Christ  to  any  other  race  of  beings  than  , 
mankind.     The  apostle's  assertion,  therefore,  is  this,  thal^ 
Christ  went  and  preached  to  souls  of  men  in  prisoiL 
The  invisibly  mansion  of  departed  spirits,  though  certainly 
not  a  place  of  penal  confinement  to  the  goodflpis  neve^ 
theless  in  some  respects  a  prison.    It  is  a  place  of  sedation  | 
from  the  external  world — a  place  of  unfinVhed  happiness^  | 
consisting  in  rest,  security,  and  hope,  more  than  eDJoy-  j 
ment.     It  is  a  place  which  the  souls  of  men  never  would  i 
have  entered,   had  not  sin  introduced  death,   and  from 
which  there  is  no  exit  by  any  natural  means  for  those  who 
once  have  entered.     The  deliverance  of  the  saints  from  it  .^ 
is  to  be  effected  by  our  Lord  s  power.     It  is  described  in  f 
the  old  Latin  language  as  a  place  enclosed  within^ an  iWr  i ! 
passable  fence ;  and  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  it  ii   j 
represented  as  secured  by  gates  of  brass,  which  our  Loid  ! ' 
is  to  batter  down,  and  barricadoed  with  huge,  massive  inp 
bars,  which  he  is  to  cut  in  sunder.     As  a  place  of  con- 
finemeat,  therefore,  though  not  of  punishment,  it  may  wdl 
be  called  a  prison.     The  original  word,  however,  in  this 
text  of  the  apostle,  imports  not  of  necessity  so  much  as 
this,  but  merely  a  place  of  safe  keeping;  for  so  this  passage 
might  be  rendered  with  great  exactness.     "  He  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  safe  keeping.''   And  the  invisible 
mansion  of  departed  souls  is  to  the  righteous  a  place  of 
safe  keeping,  where  they  are  preserved  under  the  shadow 
of  God's  right  hand,  as  their  condition  sometimes  is  de- 
scribed in  Scripture,  till  the  season  shall  arrive  for  theb 
advancement  to  their  future  glory ;  as  the  souls  of  the 
wicked,  on  the  other  hand,  are  reserved,  in  the  other  divi- 
sion of  the  same  place,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  gredl 
day.     Now,  if  Christ  went  and  preached  to  souls  of  mea 
thus  in  prison  or  in  safe  keeping,  surely  he  went  to  the 
prison  of  those  souls,  or  to  the  place  of  their  custody ; 
and  what  place  that  should  be  but  the  hell  of  the  Apostles* 
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I!reed,  to  which  our  Lord  descended,  I  have  not  yet  met 
rith  the  critic  that  could  explain.  So  clearly  does  this 
ext  affirm  the  fact  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell. 

But  this  is  not  all.     It  agrees  with  the  Apostles'  Creed 
A  the  time  of  this  event,  that  it  was  in  the  interval  be- 
tween our  Lord's  death  and  resurrection ;  for  the  apostle 
iffirms,  that  it  was  in  his  spirit,  that  is,  in  his  disembodied 
Kml,  that  Christ  went  and  preached  to  those  souls  in  safe 
custody.     ''  Befing  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened 
by  the  Spirit"     "  Quickened  by  the  Spirit."— The  Spirit, 
ift  these  English  words,  seems  to  be  put,  not  for  the  soul 
of  Christ,  but  for  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  the  sense  seems 
b  be,  that  Christ,  after  he  was  put  to  death,  was  raised  to 
life  again  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     But  this,  though  it  be  the 
Wise  of  the  English  translation,  and  a  true  proposition,  i^ 
eeitainly  not  the  sense  of  the  apostle's  words.     It  is  of 
great  importance  to  remark,  though  it  may  seem  a  gram- 
Mtical  nicety,  that  the  prepositions,  in  either  branch  of 
ftjis  clause,  have  been  supplied  by  the  translators,  and  are 
BMin  the  original.     The  words  '^ flesh"  and  ^'spirit,"  in 
die  original,  stand  without  any  preposition,  in  that  case 
vkich,  in  the  Greek  language,  without  any  preposition,  is 
lie  case  either  of  the  cause  or  instrument  by  which — of 
lie  time  when — of  the  place  where — of  the  part  in  which 
*H)f  the  manner  how — or  of  the  respect  in  which,  accord- 
1^  to  the  exigence  of  the  context ;  and,  to  any  one  who. 
vill  consider  the  original  with  critical  accuracy,  it  will  ]^e 
ib?iou^  from  the  perfect  antithesis  of  these  two  clauses 
tticeming  flesh  and  spirit,  that  if  the  word  *'  spirit"  de- 
mote the  active  cause  by  which  Christ  was  restored  to  life, 
Aieh  must  be  supposed  by  them  who  imderstand  the  word 
f  die  Holy  Ghost,  the  word  ''  flesh"  must  equally  denote 
ke  active  cause  by  whicb  he  was  put  to  death,  which  there-^ 
n  must  have  been  the  flesh  of -his  own  body, — an  inter* 
Mation  too  manifestly  absurd  to  be  admitted.     But  if 
le  word  ''  flesh"  denote,  as  it  most  evidently  does,  the 
lit  ia  which  death  took  effect  upon  him,  ^'  spirit"  must 
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denote  the  part  in  which  life  was  preserved  in  him,  tha 
his  own  soul ;  and  the  word  ^^  quickened"  is  often  apf 
to  signify ,  not  the  resuscitation  of  life  extinguished,  bui 
preservation  and  continuance  of  life  subsisting.  The  e 
rendering,  therefore,  of  the  aposde's  words  would  I: 
**  Being  put  to  death  in  the  6esh,  but  quick  in  the  spi 
that  isy  surviving  in  his  soul  the  stroke  of  death  which 
body  had  sustained ;  '^  by  which/'  or  rather  ^'  in  whi 
that  is,  in  which  surviving  soul,  "  he  went  and  preac 
to  the  souls  of  men  in  prison  or  in  safe  keeping." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  this  text  should  have  1 
long  considered  in  the  church  as  one  of  the  principal  fi 
dations  of  the  catholic  belief  of  Christ's  descent  into  1 
it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  that  so  clear  a  proof  sh 
ever  have  been  abandoned.  In  the  articles  of  reli| 
agreed  upon  in  convocation  in  the  year  1552,  the  6t] 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  published  by  the  king's  auth( 
the  year  following,  the  third  article  is  in  these  words :  ' 
Christ  died  and  was  buried  for  us,  so  also  it  is  to  be  belk 
that  he  went  down  into  hell ;  for  the  body  lay  in  the 
pulchre  until  the  resurrection,  but  his  ghost  depar 
from  him,  was  with  the  ghosts  that  were  in  prison,  o 
hell,  as  the  place  of  St.  Peter  doth  testify."  But  in 
short  interval  of  ten  years,  between  this  convocation  in 
reign  of  Edward  and  the  setting  forth  of  the  Thirty^ 
Articles  in  their  present  form,  in  the  5th  of  Queen  E 
beth,  a  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  opin 
of  the  divines  of  our  church  with  respect  to  this  tei 
St.  Peter ;  for  in  the  Articles,  as  they  were  then  draWni 
we  now  have  them,  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is  still  assfl 
but  the  proof  of  it  from  the  text  of  St.  Peter  is  withdn 
—-as  if  the  literal  sense  of  the  text  which  affords  the  { 
had  fallen  under  suspicion,  and  some  other  expositic 
it  had  been  adopted.  This  change  of  opinion,  I  fear, 
be  ascribed  to  an  undue  reliance  of  the  divines  of 
time  on  the  authority  of  St  Austin ;  for  St  Austin  w 
think,  the  first  who  doubted  of  the  literal  sense  of  this 
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of  St  Peter.  He  perplexes  himself  with  some  ques- 
which  seemed  to  him  to  arise  out  of  it,  of  too  great 
!ty  perhaps  to  be  solved  by  man ;  and  then  he  had 
rse  to  the  usual  but  dangerous  expedient  of  abandon- 
le  plain  meaning  of  the  passage,  for  some  loose,  figu- 
interpretation,  which  presents  a  proposition  of  no 
f  difficulty  to  the  understanding  of  the  critic,  because 
i&  it  is  a  proposition  of  his  own  making.  I  mean 
>  depreciate  the  character  of  St.  Austin.  He  was 
d,  in  his  day,  a  burning  and  a  shining  light;  and  he 
^ea  ever  since,  by  his  writings,  one  of  the  brightest 
aries  of  the  Latin  church, — a  man  of  warm,  unaffected 
of  the  greatest  natural  talents  and  the  highest  attain- 
',  exercised  in  the  assiduous  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
replete  with  sacred  learning,  and  withal  deeply 
I  in  that  Pi^an  lore,  in  which,  however  it  may  have 
of  late  shamefully  calumniated,  the  soundest  divines 
always  been  great  proficients.  In  polite  literature 
ES  the  rival — in  science  and  philosophy  the  superior, 
Emy  degrees,  of  his  great  cotemporary  St  Jerome^ 
t  was  a  culpable  deference  to  the  authority  even  of 
»t  and  good  a  man,  if  his  doubts  were  in  any  case 
i  into  objections,  and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
bed  to  opinions  which  he  himself  propounds  wilh 
tad  hesitation.  Those  in  later  times,  who  have  im- 
d  ttpon  St  Austin's  bint  of  figurating  this  passi^, 
rae^eeded  no  better  than  they  who  kive  made  the 
ttempC  upon  the  article  of  our  Lord's  descent  in  the 
[.  They  tell  us,  that  by  the  souls  in  prison  are  to  be 
Moed  the  Gentile  world  in  bondage  and  captivity  to 
nI  )9ataii,  and  held  in  the  chains  of  their  own  kists ; 
for  coB#r«iation  of  thia,  they  refer  to  those  passages 
pfophet  Isaiab  in  which  it  is  predicted  of  Christy 
Mr  IB  to  bring  the  prisoners  out  of  prison,  and  them 
tt  itt  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house, — that  he  is  to 
f  the  priflioners,  ''  Go  fbrdi,"^ — ^thiat  he  is  to  proclaim 
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liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  t 

those  that  are  bound. 

t 

Now,   we  deny  not  that  the  state  of  the  unregenerate, 
carnal  man  is  indeed  represented  in  Scripttu^  under  the 
images  of  captivity  and  bondage,  and  his  sinful  lusts  under 
the  images  of  chains  and  fettefrs ;  but,  with  respect  to  the 
alleged  passages  from  the  prophet  Isaiah, — in  the  last  of 
them  most  indubitobly,  and  I  believe  in  all,  but  in  the  last 
without  doubt,  the  prison  is  no  other  than  that  self-same 
place  which  is  the  prison  or  place  of  safe  keeping  in  this 
text  of  St.  Peter,  according  to  our  notion  of  it     The  en-1 
largement  of  the  saints  from  the  confinement  of  that  place 
is  the  liberation  predicted.     Their  souls  in  that  place  are 
the  captives  to  whom  the  Redeemer,  at  the  season  of  his 
final  triumph  over  death  and  hell,  shall  say,  "  Go  forth.** 
These  texts  of  the  prophet,  therefore,  rajther  afford  a  con- 
firmation of  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  apostle's  words, 
than  of  those  jejune  figurative  interpretations,  which  mo- 
dem criticism,  scared  at  the  bugbear  of  purgatory,  would 
substitute  for  the  plain  and  obvious  sense. ' 

It  cannot,  however,  be  dissembled,  that  difliculties  arise 
out  of  the  particular  character  of  the  souls  in  custody;  to 
which  I  shall  give  such  consideration  as  the  time  will 
permit. 

The  souls  in  custody,  to  whom  our  Saviour  went  in  his  f 
dis€!tnbodied  soul  and  preached,  were  those  "  which  some-  k 
time  were  disobedient."  The  expression  "  sometime  were,"  ' 
or  *'  one  yhile  had  been  disobedient,"  implies  that  they  were  j 
recovered,  however,  from  that  disobedience,  and,  before 
their  death,  had  been  brought  to  repentance  and  faith  in 
the  Redeemer  to  come.     To  such  souls  he  went  and 
preached.     But  what  did  he  preach  to  departed  souls,  and 
what  could  be  the  end  of  his  preaching  ?     Certainly  he 
preached  neither  repentance  nor  faith ;  for  the  preaching 
of  either  comes  too  late  to  the  departed  soul.    These  souls  ] 
had  believed  and  repented,  or  they  had  not  been  in  that 
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part  of  the  nether  regions  which  the  soul  of  the  Redeemer 
visited.     Nor  was  the  end  of  his  preaching  any  liberation 
of  them  from  we  know  not  what  purgatorial  pains^  of  which 
the  Scriptures  give  not  the  slightest  intimation.     But  if  he 
went  to  proclaim  to  them  (and  to  proclaim  or  publish  is 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  "  to  preach")  the  glac^tidings, 
that  he  had  actually  offered  the  sacrifice  of  their  redemp- 
tion, and  was  about  to  appear  before  the  Father  as  their 
intercessor,  in  the  merit  of  his  own  blood,  this  was  a 
preaching  fit  to  be  addressed  to  departed  souls,  and  would 
give  new  animation  and  assurance  to  their  hope  of  the 
consummation  in  due  season  of  their  bliss ;  ai^d  this,  it 
may  be  presumed,  was  the  end  of  his  preaching.     But  the 
great  difficulty,  in  the  description  of  the  souls  to  whom 
diis  preaching  for  this  purpose  was  addressed,  is  this,  that 
they  were  souls  of  some  of  the  antediluvian  race.     Not 
diat  it  at  all  startles  me  to  find  antediluvian  souls  in  safe 
keeping  for  final  salvation :  on  the  contrary,  I  should  find 
it  very  difficult  to  believe  (unless  I  were  to  read  it  some- 
where in  the  Bible),  that  of  the  millions  that  perished  in 
the  general  deluge,  all  died  hardened  in  impenitence  and 
unbelief,  insomuch  that  not  one  of  that  race  could  be  an 
object  of  future  mercy,  beside  the  eight  persons  who  were 
miraculously  saved  in  the  ark,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
peopling  the  depopulated  earth.     Nothing  in  the  general 
plan  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind,  as  revealed  in  Scrip- 
tare,  makes  it  necessary,  to  suppose,  that,  of  the  antedilu- 
rian  race  who  might  repent  upon  Noah's  preaching,  more 
would  be  saved  from  the  temporal  judgment  than  the  pur- 
pose of  a  gradual  repopulation  of  the  world  demanded ;  or 
to  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  who  perished  in  the 
flood  are  to  perish  everlastingly  in  the  lake  of  fire.     But 
the  great  difficulty,  of  which  perhaps  I  may  be  unable  to 
give  any  adequate  solution,  is  this, — For  what  reason 
diould  the  proclamation  of  the  finishing  of  the  great  work 
of  redemption  be  addressed  exclusively  to  the  souls  of 
these  antediluvian  penitents  ?     Were  not  the  souls  of  the 
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penitents  of  later  ages  equally  intereited  m  the  joyfiil 
tidings  ?  To  this  I  can  only  answer,  that  I  think  I  haw 
observed,  in  some  parts  of  Scripture,  an  anxiety,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  of  the  sacred  writers  to  coov^ 
distinct  intimations  that  the  antediluvian  race  is  not  uniiF 
terested  in  the  redemption  and  the  final  retribution.  It  is 
for  this  purpose,  as  I  conceive,  that  in  the  description  of 
the  general  resurrection,  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
it  is  mentioned  with  a  particular  emphasis,  that  the  **  JM 
gave  up  the  dead  that  were  in  it ;"  which  I  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  understand  of  the  few  persons — ^few  in  comparison 
of  the  total  of  mankind-~rlost  at  different  times  by  ship- 
wreck (a  poor  circumstance  to  find  a  place  in  the  midst  of 
the  magnificent  images  which  surround  it),  but  of  the  my- 
riads who  perished  in  the  general  deluge,  and  found  their 
tomb  in  the  waters  of  that  raging  ocean.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  souls  of  those  who  died  in  that  dreadful 
visitation  might  from  that  circumstance  have  peculiar  ap- 
prehensions of  themselves  as  the  marked  victims  of  divine 
vengeance,  and  might  peculiarly  need  the  consolation 
which  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  in  the  subterranean  re- 
gions afforded  to  these  prisoners  of  hope.  However  that  % 
may  be,  thither,  the  apostle  says,  he  went  and  preached.  ] 
Is  any  difiiculty  that  may  present  itself  to  the  human  mind, 
upon  the  circumstances  of  that  preaching,  of  sufficient  j 
weight  to  make  the  thing  unfit  to  be  believed  upon  the 
word  of  the  apostle?  Or  are  we  justified,  if,  for  such  dif-  ' 
ficulties,  we  abandon  the  plain  sense  of  the  apostle  s  words,  y 
and  impose  upon  them  another  meaning,  not  easily  adapted  . 
to  the  words,  though  more  proportioned  to  the  capaciQr  of 
our  understanding, — especially  when  it  is  confirmed  by 
other  Scriptures  that  he  went  to  that  place  ?  In  that  place 
he  could  not  but  find  the  souls  which  are  in  it  in  safe 
keeping ;  and,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  cannot  but  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  hold  conference  with  them ;  and  a 
particular  conference  with  one  class  might  be  the  meant, 
and  certainly  could  be  no  obstruction,  to  a  general  com-< 
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fWliicatipp  with  all.  If  the  clear  assertioni  of  holy  writ 
ase  to  be  discredited,  on  account  of  difficulties  which  may 
seem  to  the  human  mind  to  arise  out  of  them,  little  will 
moa^  to  be  believed  in  revealed  or  even  in  what  is  called 
Wtnral  religion :  we  must  immediately  part  with,  the  doc- 
triiie#  of  atonement — of  gratuitous  redemption — of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law — of  sanc- 
tification  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  we 
must  part  at  once  with  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  "  How 
are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?" 
are  questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered,  unless  it 
may  be  an  answer,  to  refer  the  proposer  of  them  to  the 
promises  of  holy  writ,  and  the  power  of  God  to  make  good 
those  promises. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  shown  that  the  article  of  Christ's 
descent  into  hell  is  to  be  taken  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact, 
m  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, — having  exhibited  the 
positive  proof  that  we  find  of  this  fact  in  holy  writ — hav- 
ing asserted  the  literal  meaning  of  my  text,  and  displayed, 
in  its  full  force,  the  convincing  proof  to  be  deduced  from 
diis  passage  in  particular, — I  shall  now,  with  great  brevi^, 
^monstrate  the  great  use  and  importance  of  the  fact 
itself  as  a  point  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Its  great  use  is  this, — that  it  is  a  clear  confutation  of  the 
^ismal  notion  of  death  as  a  temporary  extinction  of  the 
life  of  the  whole  man;  or,  what  is  no  less  gloomy  and  dis- 
fouraging,  the  notion  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul  in  the  in- 
terval between  death  and  the  resurrection.  Christ  was 
Bade  so  truly  man,  thitt  whatever  took  place  in  the  human 
jlHtore  of  Christ  may  be  considered  as  a  model  and  example 
fii  what  must  take  place,  in  a  certain  due  proportion  and 
degree,  in  every  man  united  to  him.  Christ's  soul  sur- 
fired  the  death  of  his  body:  therefore  shall  the  soul  of 
^ery  believer  survive  the  body's  death.  Christ's  disem- 
bodied soul  descended  into  hell :  thither,  therefore,  shall 
Aie  soul  of  every  believer  in  Christ  descend.  In  that  place^ 
^  soul  of  Christ,  in  its  separate  state,  po^essed  and 
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exercised  active  powers :  in  the  same  place,  tbereforey  shall 
the  believer's  soul  possess  and  exercise  activity.  ChriM*f 
soul  was  not  left  in  hell :  neither  shall  the  souls  of  his  so^ 
va'nts  there  be  left  but  for  a  season.  The  appointed  time 
will  come,  when  the  Redeemer  shall  set  open  the  doors  of 
their  prison-house,  and  say  to  his  redeemed,  '^  Go  forth.'' 


3-/rr3. 


SERMON    XXI. 


The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.— 

Mark  ii.  27. 

The  two  opposite -characters  of  the  hypocrite  and  the 
profane  are  in  no  part  of  their  conduct  more  conspicu- 
ously distinguished,  than  by  the  opposite  errors  which 
they  seem  to  adopt  concerning  the  degree  of  attention  doe 
to  the  positive  institutions  of  religion,  whether  of  human 
or  Divine  appointment.  Under  the  name  of  positive  in- 
stitutions, we  comprehend  all  those  impositions  and  re- 
straints, which,  not  being  suggested  to  any  man  by  his 
conscience,  and  having  no  necessary  and  natural  con- 
nexion with  the  dictates  of  that  internal  monitor,  seem  to 
have  no  importance  but  what  they  may  derive  from  the 
will  of  a  superior  who  prescribes  them.  Of  this  sort,  as 
far  as  we  at  present  understand  it,  was  the  restriction  laid 
upon  our  first  parents  in  Paradise ;  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  blood  for  food,  after  the  deluge;  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision in  Abraham's  family ;  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  ri- 
tual, the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  church,  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath ;  and,  besides  these,  all  ceremonies 
of  worship  whatsoever,  of  human  appointment  All  these 
-things  come  under  the  notion  of  positive  institutions ;  for 
although  the  expediency  of  things  of  the  kind,  in  the  se- 
veral successive  ages  of  the  world,  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
yet  the  particular  merit  of  the  special  acts  enjoined,  for 
which  they  might  be  preferable  to  other  acts  which  might 
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j^ea  devised  for  the  same  purpose,  is  perhaps  in  none 
instances  alleged  veiy  easy  to  be  discovered.  That 
hould  assemble,  at  stated  seasons,  for  the  public 
ip  of  God,  all  must  perceive  to  be  a  duty,  who  ac- 
edge  that  a  creature,  endowed  with  the  high  faculties 
ison  and  intelligence,  owes  to  his  Maker  public  ex- 
ons  of  homi^  and  adoration :  but  that  the  assembly 
1  recur  every  seventh,  rather  than  every  sixth  or  every 
I  day,  no  natural  sanctity  of  the  seventh,  more  than  of 
Kth  or  eighth,  persuades.  That  Christians,  in  their 
^assemblies,  should  commemorate  thatjdeath by  which 
was  overcome,  and  the  gi^te  of  everlasting  life  set 
to  the  true  believer,  no  one  who  pretends  to  a  just 
of  the  benefit  received,  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
sndured,  will  dare  to  question:  but  the  particular 
ty  of  the  rite  in  use  proceeds  solely  from  our  Lord*s 
Qtment  The  same  may  be  said  of  baptism.  A  rite 
lich  new  converts  should  be  admitted  into  the  church, 
he  children  of  Christian  parents,  from  their  earliest 
yjf  devoted  to  Christ's  service  in  their  riper  age,  is  of 
at  propriety :  but  our  Lord's  solemn  injunction  of  its 
mt  use  constitutes  the  particular  sanctity  of  that 
I  is  employed.  The  like  observations  applied  with 
force,  in  ancient  times,  to  the  particulars  of  the 
ic  service,  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  to  the  prohibi- 
>f  the  use  of  blood,  and  to  the  abstinence  from  the 
)f  a  particular  tree,  exacted  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  for 
her  purpose,  perhaps,  but  as  a  test  of  his  obedience; 
bey  are  still  applicable  with  much  greater  force  to  all 
lonies  of  worship  appointed  in  any  national  church  by 
ithority  of  its  rulers.  The  fieict  is,  that  all  ceremonies 
ctions,  which,  by  a  solemn  appropriation  of  them  to 
mlar  occasions,  are  understood  to  denote,  or  are  made 
f  to  produce,  certain  dispositions  of  the  mind  toward 
;  they  i^cquire  their  meaning  merely  from  the  institu- 
,  and  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice  of  some  one 
if  a  ^rariety  of  acts  which  naturally  might  be  equally 
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significant  and  equally  fit  to  bi  made  subiMrviait ' 
intended  purpose,  will  always  produce,  even  in  the 
nances  of  Divine  appointment,  an  appearance  at  k 
something  arbitrary  in  the  institution.  Hence,  it  i 
necessity  come  to  pass,  that  these  ordinances  will  hi 
differently  r^arded  by  different  men,  according  s 
particular  cast  of  each  man's  temper  and  dispositioi 
natural  turn  to  seriousness  or  gaiety,  his  acquired  1 
of  sincerity  or  dissimulation,  render  either  the  impoi 
of  the  general  end,  or  what  there  may  seem  to  be  of 
trary  authority  in  the  particular  institution,  the  object 
apt  to  seize  upon  his  attention ;  according  as  he  ii 
posed  to  be  scrupulous  in  his  duty,  or  impatient  of  res 
— fair  and  open  in  his  actions,  or  accustomed  to  sen 
private  ends  in  the  fair  show  and  semblance  of  a  read 
exact  submission  to  authority.  With  the  hypocrite,  t 
fore,  the  whole  of  the  practical  part  of  religion  will  c< 
in  an  ostentatious  rigour  in  the  observance  of  its  po 
precepts.  With  that  thoughtless  tribe  which  consti 
it  is  to  be  feared,  the  far  greater  proportion  of  man 
those  who,  without  any  settled  principles  of  positive 
delity,  and  without  any  strong  propensities  to  the  ex( 
of  debauchery,  find,  however,  their  whole  occupati 
the  cares  and  what  may  seem  the  innocent  amusemei 
the  world,  and  defer  the  consideration  of  the  futur 
till  they  find  the  present  drawing  to  a  close, — with  pc 
of  this  disposition,  tlie  duties  of  which  I  speak  are  fc 
most  part  totally  neglected;  insomuch,  that  an  afl 
assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  the  positive  precepts  c 
ligion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neglect  of  them  oi 
other,  may  be  considered  as  the  discriminating  8yva\ 
of  the  two  opposite  vices  of  hypocrisy  and  profiine 
for  the  name  of  profiuieness,  you  will  observe,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  belongs  not  only  to  the  flagran 
avowed  impieQr  of  the  atheist  and  libertine,  but  t 
condnct  of  him  who,  without  any  thing  notoriously  i 
heosible  in  his  morals ;  any  thing  to  make  him  shi 
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and  disliked  by  his  neighbours  and  acquaintances, 
howewetf  without  any  habitual  fear  of  God  and  sense  of 
religion  upon  his  mind. 

The  Mosaic  law,  as  it  was  planned  by  unerring  wisdomt 
was  unquestionably  admirably  well  contrived  for  the  great 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, — to  maintain  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  among  a  particular  people, 
and  to  cherish  an  opinion  of  the  necessi^  of  an  expiatory 
ounifice  for  involuntary  offences,  till  the  season  should 
vrive  for  the  general  revelation.     Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  it  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  so  well  coa*- 
trived.     The  highest  examples  of  consummate  virtue  and 
beroic  piety  which  the  ancient  world  knew  were  formed  in 
Ast  people,  under  the  discipline  of  their  holy  law ;  never- 
fhdess,  the  great  stress  laid  upon  ceremonial  observances 
H  notwithstanding  the  continual  remonstrances  of  the 
prophets — ^not  from  any  defect  in  the  law  itself,  but  from 
the  corruption  of  human  nature — it  had  at  least  an  ill 
effect  upon  the  manners  of  the  people.     Notwithstanding 
the  eminent  instances  of  virtue  and  piety  which  from  time 
to  time  arose  among  them — of  virtue  and  piety,  of  which 
&ith  alone  in  the  revelation  which  they  enjoyed  might  be 
t  sufficient  foundation, — ^yet,  if  we  look  to  the  national 
diaracter,  especially  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Jewish  state, 
ire  shall  find  that  it  was  rank  hypocrisy,  such  as  justifies 
what  is  said  of  them  by  a  learned  writer,  that  they  were  at 
die  same  time  the  most  religious  and  the  most  profligate 
people  upon  the  earth; — the  most  religious  in  the  hypo- 
crite's religion — the  most  regardless  of  what  their  own  law 
taught  them  fo  be  more  than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and 

Strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  this  depravity  of  tht 
Jewish  people,  the  effect,  as  has  been  observed,  of  an  abuse 
of dieir  divine  law,  was  favourable  (so  active  is  the  merciful 
JROfidence  of  God  to  bring  good  out  of  evil), — this  ill 
fffact  of  the  abuse  of  the  divine  law  was  favourable  tp 
that  great  end  to  which  the  law  tended,  the  introductions 
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of  a  universal  revelation  for  the  general  reformation  of  tk 
manners  of  n^anktnd.     It  was  favourable  to  this  end,  b^ 
cause  it  was  favourable  to  our  Saviour's  method  of  instnic-  i 
tion.     Our  Saviour's  method  of  instruction  was  not  bj : 
delivering  a  system  of  morality,  in  which  the  formal  m^  i 
ture  of  the  moral  good  should  be  traced  to  the  originil 
idea  of  the  seemly  and  the  fair — the  foundations  of  our 
duty  discov^ered  in  the  natural  relations  of  things,  and  the 
importance  of  every  particular  duty  demonstrated  by  ill 
connexion  with  the  general  happiness.     This  was  not  hii* 
method  of  instruction,  because  he  well  knew  how  long  it 
had  b^en  followed  with  little  effect ;  for  abstruse  specola- 
tions,  whatever  they  may  have  at  the  bottom  of  solidi^' 
and  truth,  suit  not  the  capacities  of  the  many,  and  iih 
fluence  the  hearts  of  none.     The  method  of  instructioi^^ 
which  he  chose,  was  to  throw  out  general  maxims  respect- 
ing  the  different  branches  of  human  duty,  as  often  as,  in 
the  course  of  an  unreserved  intercourse  with  persons  of  alT 
ranks,  characters,  and  conditions,  he  found  occasion  either' 
to  reprove  the  errors  and  enormities  which  fell  under  hii  \ 
observation,  or  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  and  that  of* 
his  disciples,  when  either  was  unjustly  arraigned  by  the; 
hypocrites  of  the  times.     Had  the  manners  of  his  coteob 
poraries  been  less  reprehensible,  or  their  hypocrisy  le«:i 
rigid  and  censorious,  the  occasions  of  instruction  by  n^* 
proof  and  apolog}'  would  have  less  frequently  occurred. 
It  was  an  accusation  of  his  disciples  as  profaners  of  the ' 
Sabbath,  when  they  took  the  liberty  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
with  the  ripe  ears  of  standing  com,  which  they  plucked  ai 
they  chanced  to  cross  a  corn-field  on  the  Sabbath-di^i 
which  drew  from  him  that  admirable  maxim  which  I  hate- 
chosen  for  iny  text, — a  maxim  which,  rightly  understood 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  positive  precepts  of  religion  w 
less  than  to  the  Sabbath,  and  clearly  settles  the  degree  cf 
attention  that  is  due  to  them ;  insomuch,  that  whoever  wi8 
keep  this  maxim  in  its  right  sense  constantly  in  view,  wiS 
with  certainty  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  an  unneceissaiy 
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goor  in  the  observance  of  these' secondary  duties,  on  the 
ae  hand,  and  a  profane  neglect  of  them  on  the  other. 
After  all  that  can  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  about 
tie  immutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
lemal  fitness  of  things,  it  should  seem  that  the  will  of 
Sod  is  the  true  foundation  of  moral  obligation ;  for  I  can- 
lot  understand  that  any  man's  bare  perception  of  the  natu- 
al  seemliness  of  one  action  and  unseemliness  of  another, 
lioald  bring  him  under  an  obligation  upon  all  occasions 
b  do  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
ifis^  to  the  detriment  of  his  fortune,  or  even  to  the  dimmu- 
ioD  of  his  own  ease,  which  suffers  diminution  more  or  less 
i  every  instance  in  which  he  lays  a  constraint  upon  his 
nfn  inclination.  I  say,  I  cannot  understand  how  the  bare 
meption  of  good  in  actions  of  one  sort,  or  of  evil  in  ac- 
inus of  another,  should  create  such  an  obligation,  that  a 
MD,  if  he  were  not  accountable  to  a  superior  for  the  con- 
bet  of  his  life,  should  yet  be  criminal,  if,  in  vi^w  of  his 
wa  happiness  or  ease,  he  should  sometimes  think  proper 
>  omil  the  action  which  he  admires,  or  to  do  that  which 
e  disapproves.  No  such  obligation  therefore  arising  from 
^  mere  intuitive  perception  of  the  differences  of  right 
■d  wrong,  it  follows,  that,  notwithstanding  the  reality  of 
bote  differences,  and  the  incommutable  nature  of  the  two 
hpgs,  still  the  obligation  upon  man  to  act  in  conformity 
» these  perceptions  arises  from  the  will  of  God,  who  en- 
^  a  conformity  of  our  conduct  to  these  natural  appre- 
fniions  of  our  minds,  and  binds  the  obligation  by  assur- 
■M  that  what  we  lose  of  present  gratification  shall  be 
ngij  compensated  in  a  future  retribution,  and  by  threat- 
mg  the  disobedient  with  heavier  ills  than  the  restraints^bf 
|lf-denial  or  the  loss  of  life.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  that 
1^  will  of  God  is  the  sole  foundation  of  man's  duty, '  it 
^puld  j^eeni  that  the  distinction  which  is  usually  made 
itween  the  great  natural  duties  of  justice  and  sobriety — 
1^  in  short,  that  are  included  in  the  general  topics  of  the 
n  ciGod  and  man, — it  should  seem  that  the  distinction 
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between  these  and  the  positive  precepts  of  religion  is  ima- 
ginary, so  far  at  least  as  the  distinction  regards  positive 
precepts  of  Divine  appointment ;  it  should  seem  that  all 
duties,  natural  and  positive,  are,  upon  this  principle,  of 
the  same  value  and  importance — that,  by  consequenee,  aD 
crimes  are  equal,  and  that  a  wilful,  unnecessary  absence 
from  the  assemblies  of  the  seventh  day,  or  from  the  Lord's 
taMe,  is  a  crime  of  no  less  guilt  than  theft  or  murder. 

The  highest  authority  hath  decided  otherwise,  and  hath 
established  the  distinction.  Our  Lord  told  his  disciples, 
that  **  unless  their  righteousness  should  exceed  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  they  should  in  no- 
wise enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven," — that  is,  unless  it 
should  be  a  righteousness  of  a  higher  kind ;  for,  in  the 
sort  of  righteousness  which  they  practised,  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  were  not  easily  to  be  outdone.  He  recom- 
mended to  them  two  things  very  contrary  to  the  hjrpocritc's 
religion,  secrecy  and  brevity  in  their  devotions.  He  seemed 
industriously  to  seek  occasions  of  doing  those  good  actions 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  which,  to  those  who  understood  not 
how  the  principle  and  the  end  sanctified  these  works  of 
mercy,  seemed  a  violation  of  the  institution :  and  it  was  in 
justification  of  an  action  in  which  no  such  merit  could  be 
pretended — an  action  done  by  some  of  his  followers,  pe^ 
haps  without  much  consideration,  to  appease  the  cravings 
of  a  keen  appetite — that  he  alleged  the  maxim  in  thetert, 
^^that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath," — a  maxim  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  eMt 
blishes  in  the  most  peremptory  terms  the  distinction  b^ 
tween  natural  duties  and  positive  institutions,  defines  widr 
the  greatest  precision  and  perspicuity  in  what  the  dife^ 
ence  consists,  and  as  little  justifies  the  wilful  neglect  of  Ae 
ordinances  of  religion  as  it  countenances  an  hypoeriti^  { 
formality  in  the  performance,  or  a  superstitious  reliance  (M 
the  merit  of  them. 

Although  the  obligation  upon  man  to  a  dfscbrarge  4 
any  duty  arises^  as  I  have  observed,  from  the  sole  wHI  ol 
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od,  yet,  iD  the  great  duties  of  justice  and  charity  in  our 
ialings  with  men;  of  mildness  to  our  inferiors,  courtesy 
our  equals,  and  submission  to  our  governors ;  of  sobriety 
id  temperance  in  the  refections  of  the  body,  and  of  mode- 
ition  in  the  pleasures  which  belong  to  the  animal  life ; 
I  all  these  we  can  discern  a  natural  fitness  and  propriety 
omutably  inherent  in  the  things  themselves ;  insomuchi 
mi  any  rational  being,  once  placed  in  a  situation  to  be 
iperior  to  the  influence  of  external  motives,  and  to  be 
etermined  in  his  conduct  by  the  sole  approbation  of  his 
wn  mind,  must  always  delight  in  them :  and  though  oc- 
•lions  may  arise  which  may  render  a  contrary  conduct 
aefiil  to  the  individual,  yet  no  occasions  can  arise  which 
uj  render  it  so  lovely  and  laudable.     Now,  although 
lis  natural  fitness  and  propriety  be  not  the  origin  of  moral 
sUigation  among  men,  yet  it  is  indeed  a  higher  principle ; 
for  it  is  that  from  which  that  will  of  God  himself  origi- 
itfes  by  which  the  natural  discernment  of  our  conscience 
loquires  the  force  of  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives. 
Of  these  duties  of  inherent  and  immutable  propriety,  it 
vwe  not  true  to  say  that  they  are  made  for  man :  but  what 
M  denied  of  positive  institutions  is  true  of  these,  that  man 
VIS  made  for  them.     They  are  analogous  to  the  moral 
ittributes  of  the  Deity  himself.    The  more  that  any  man 
k  fixed  in  the  habitual  love  and  practice  of  them  the  more 
die  image  of  God  in  that  man  is  perfected.    The  perfec- 
Ikn  of  these  moral  attributes  is  the  foundation  of  the  ne- 
Mttity  of  God's  own  existence ;  and  if  the  enjoyment  and 
diqday  of  them  is  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  the 
ad  and  purpose  to  which  God  himself  exists,  the  humble 
■itftlion  of  these  divine  perfections  is  the  end  and  pur- 
pose for  which  men  and  angels  were  created. 
.  We  discern,  therefore,  in  these  natural  duties,  that  tn- 
Mnsic  worth  and  seemliness, — which  is  the  motive  that 
blermiiiet  the  Divine  will  to  exact  the  performance  of 
hm  from  the  rational  part  of  his  creation ;  for  Cbd's  will 
I  aot  uiNtrary,  but  directed  by  bis  goodness  and  kis 
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wisdom^  Or,  to  go  a  step  higher,  the  natural  excellence 
of  these  duties,  we  may  reasonably  presumCi  was  the  ori- 
ginal motive  which  determined  the  Deity  to  create  beingf 
who  should  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  that  dignity  of 
character  which  a  proficiency  in  virtue  confers,  and  of  en- 
joying, in  their  improved  state  of  moral  worth,  a  corre* 
sponding  happiness. 

But  in  the  positive  institutions  of  religion  we  discern 
nothing  of  inherent  excellence.     They  evidently  make  a 
part  of  the  discipline  only  of  our  present  state,  by  which 
creatures  in  their  first  state  of  imperfection,  weak  in  in- 
tellect and  strong  in  passion,  might  be  trained  to  the  habit 
of  those  virtues  which  are  in  themselves  valuable,  and,  by 
the  fear  of  God  thus  artificially  as  it  were  impressed  upon 
their  minds,  be  rendered  in  the  end  superior  to  temptation* 
They  are  therefore,  as  it  were,  but  a  secondary  part  of 
the  will  of  God;  and  the  rank  which  they  hold  as  objects 
of  God's  will,  the  same  they  must  hold  as  branches  of 
man  8  obedience.     They  are  no  otherwise  pleasing  to  God 
than  as  they  are  beneficial  to  man,  by  enlivening  the  flame 
of  genuine  religion  in  his  bosom.     Man,  therefore,  was 
not  made  for  these,  but  these  were  made  for  man.    To 
commemorate  the  creation  of  the  universe  by  certain  cere- 
monies in  public  assemblies  on  the  seventh  day,  thoii^h  a 
noble  and  a  salutary  employment  of  our  time,  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  principal  business  for  which  man  was  created; 
nor  is  the  *  commemoration  of  our  Redeemer's  death,  by 
any  external  rite,  the  principal  end  and  business  of  the  . 
Christian's  calling:  but  the  observation  of  the  Sabbatb 
with  certain  ceremonies  in  public  assemblies,  and  tbe 
commemoration  of  our  Lord's  death  in  the  Eucharist,  were 
appointed  as  means  of  cherishing  in  the  heart  of  man  a  « 
more  serious  and  interested  attention  to  those  duties  which 
are  the  real  end  and  purpose  of  his  existence,  and  the  pe- 
culiar service  which  the  Christian  owes  his  Lord,  who 
bought  him  with  his  blood.     And  thus  we  see  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  primary  duties  and  the  positive  pre* 
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icpts  of  religion.  The  practice  of  the  first  is  the  very  end 
or  which  man  was  originally  created,  and,  after  the  ruin 
\f  his  fall,  redeemed :  the  other  are  means  appointed  to 
acilitate  and  secure  the  attainment  of  the  end.  In  them- 
elves  they  are  of  no  value ;  insomuch,  that  a  scrupulous 
ittention  to  these  secondary  duties,  when  the  great  end  of 
hem  is  wilfully  lieglected,  will  but  aggravate  the  guilt  of 
in  immoral  life.     Man  was  not  made  for  these. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  demands  our  serious  atten- 
ion,  that  it  is  declared  by  the  very  same  authority  that 
they  were  made  for  him.  They  are  not  mere  arbitrary* 
ippointments,  of  no  meaning  or  significance.  They  are 
not  useless  exactions  of  wanton  power,  contrived  only  to 
display  the  authority  of  the  master,  and  to  imbitter  the 
subjection  of  the  slave.  They  were  made  for  man.  They 
were  appointed  for  the  salutary  influence  which  the  Maker 
of  man  foresees  they  are  likely  to  have  upon  his  life  and 
conduct  To  live  in  the  wilful  neglect  of  them,  is  to  neg- 
kct  the  means  which  Infinite  Wisdom  hath  condescended 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  our  future  condition.  The 
consequence  naturally  to  be  expected  is  that. which  is 
ilwitys  seen  to  ensue, — a  total  profligacy  of  manners, 
Wdness  of  heart,  and  contempt  for  God's  word  and 
commandment. 

Having  thus  shown  the  true  distinction  between  the 
primary  duties  and  the  positive  precepts  of  religion,  I 
Aall  in  some  future  Discourses  proceed  to  the  particular 
^drject  which  the  text  more  especially  suggests,  and  in- 
jure what  the  reverence  may  be,  due  to  the  Sabbath 
^er  the  Christian  dispensation ;  which  I  shall  prove  to 
iemnch  more  than  it  is  generally  understood  to  be,  if 
the  principles  of  men  are  to  be  inferred  from  their  practice. 
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SERMON  XXII. 

The  Sabbath  wag  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 

Mark  ii.  27. 

What  is  affirmed  of  the  Sabbath  in  these  remarkable 
words  is  equally  true  of  all  the  ordinances  of  external 
worship.     The  maxim  therefore  is  general;  and,  at  the 
Qame  time  that  it  establishes  a  distinction  between  the 
primary  duties  and  the  positive  institutions  of  religion,  it 
clearly  defines  the  circumstance  in  which  the  difference 
consists.     Of  the  positive  institutions  of  religion,  even  of 
those  of  Divine  appointment,  whatever  sanctity  may  be  de- 
rived to  them  from  the  will  of  God,  which  is  indeed  the  su- 
preme rule  and  proper  foundation  of  human  duty, — who- 
ever importance  may  belong  to  them  as  necessary  meam 
for  the  attainment  of  the  noblest  end,  the  improvement 
of  man's  moral  character,  and  the  consequent  advance^ 
ment  of  his  happiness, — yet  we  have  our  Lord's  autboritf 
to  say,  that  the  observance  of  them  is  not  itself  the  end 
for  which  man  was  created.     Man  was  not  made  for  thee^ 
Of  natural  duties  we  affirm  the  contrary.     The  acquisitioB 
of  that  virtue  which  consists  in  the  habitual  love  and  prac- 
tice of  them,  is  the  very  final  cause  of  man's  existencft 
The  intrinsic  worth  and  seeinliness  of  that  virtue  is  so^ 
great,  that  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  motive  whiA 
determined  the  will  of  God  to  create  beings  with  capt- 
cities  for  the  attainment.     These,  therefore,  are  the  thingi 
for  which  man  was  made.     They  were  not  made  for  bii^ 
They  derive  not  their  importance  from  a  temporary  sab 
serviency  to  the  interests  of  man  in  his  present  coadirie* . 
— to  the  happiness  and  preservation  of  the  indaTUbifll  €f  \ 
of  the  kind.     They  are  no  part  of  an  arbitrary  discipUnA  | 
contrived,  after  man  was  formed,  for  the  trial  and  exercii'i 
of  his  obedience.     Their  worth  is  in  the  things  themselveii 
In  authority  they  are  higher  than  law — in  time,  older  thaB 
creation — in  worth,  more  valuable  than  the  nniverse.    Hie 
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laitive  precepts  of  religion,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  the 
iture  of  political  institutions,  which  are  good  or  bad  in 
dation  only  to  the  interests  of  particular  communities, 
'hese,  therefore,  were  made  for  man.  And  although  man 
ath  no  authority  to  give  himself  a  general  dispensation 
rom  any  law  which  hath  the  sanction  of  his  Maker's  will, 
et,  since  God  hath  given  him  faculties  to  distinguish 
«twcen  things  for  which  he  is  made  and  things  which 
re  made  for  him,  it  is  every  man's  duty,  in  the  applica- 
ion  of  God's  general  laws  to  his  own  conduct  on  particu- 
BT  occasions,  to  attend  to  this  distinction.  If  by  an  af- 
ected  precision  in  the  exercises  of  external  devotion, 
rfaiie  he  disregards  the  great  duties  of  morality,  he  thinks 
ihat  he  satisfies  the  end  of  his  creation, — if  he  sets  sacri- 
ice  in  competition  with  mercy,  as  the  Jews  did,  when, 
Odder  the  pretence  of  rich  offerings  to  the  temple,  they 
defirauded  their  parents  in  their  old  age  of  the  support 
which  was  their  due — and  when  they  took  advantage  of 
^  rigour  with  which  their  law  enjoined  the  observance 
0f  the  Sabbath,  to  excuse  themselves  on  that  day  from  of- 
Soes  of  charity,  while  they  could  dispense  with  the  insti- 
tnlioa  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  property, — who- 
ever, after  these  examples,  thinks  to  commute  for  natural 
teies  by  an  exact  observance  of  positive  institutions,  de- 
cnves  himself,  and  offers  the  highest  indignity  to  Grod,  in 
hdievixig,  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  he  will  judge  of  the 
oraduct  of  moral  agents  otherwise  than  according-  to  the 
Mk  of  things — that  he  will  prefer  the  means  to  the  end, 
llir.subordinate  to  the  primary  duties.  On  the  other  hand, 
ihe  wilfol  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  under  a 
Nieiiee  of  a  general  attention  to  the  weightier  matters  of 
lirkovE^  argoes  either  a  criminal  security  or  a  profane  in* 
HArance.  No  one,  whatever  pretensions  he  may  make, 
Ml  halve  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  and  the  difficulty 
f:^rtuous  attainments,  who  in  mere  indolence  desires  to 
rinse  himself  from  a  discipline  which  n>ay'  diminish  the 
fiScnlty  and  insure  the  effect:  nor  is  it  consistent 
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just  apprehensions  of  the  divine  wisdom  to  suppose  Uiat 
the  means  which  God  hath  appointed  in  subservience  to 
any  end  may  be  neglected  with  impunity.  A  neglect, 
therefore,  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, is  the  sure  symptom  of  a  criminal  indifference  about 
those  higher  duties  by  which  men  pretend  to  atone  for 
the  omission.  It  is  too  often  found  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  licentious  life,  and  for  the  most  part  ends  in  the  high- 
est excesses  of  profligacy  and  irreligion. 

Having  thus  taken  occasion  from  the  text  to  explain  the 
comparative  merit  of  natural  duties  and  positive  precepts, 
and  having  shown  the  necessity  of  a  reverent  attention  to 
the  latter,  as  to  means  appointed  by  God  for  the  securi^ 
of  virtue  in  its  more  essential  parts,  I  proceed  to  the  in- 
quiry which  the  text  more  immediately  suggests, — the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  libertinism  of  the  times  renders  this  inquiry  impor- 
tant ;  and  the  spirit  of  refinement  and  disputation  has  ren- 
dered it  in  some  degree  obscure.     I  shall  therefore  divide 
it  into  its  parts,  and  proceed  by  a  slow  and  gradual  dis- 
quisition.    An  opinion  has  been  for  some  time  gaining 
ground,  that  the  observation  of  a  Sabbath  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  a  matter  of  mere  consent  and  oostom,  to 
which  we  are  no  more  obliged  by  virtue  of  any  divine   , 
precept  than  to  any  other  ceremony  of  the  Mosaic  law.^ 
I  shall  first,  therefore,  show  you,  that  Christians  actually 
stand  obliged  to  the  observation  of  a  Sabbath, — ^that  is> 
to  the  separation  of  some  certain  day  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God ;   and  I  shall  reply  to  what  may  be  all^;ed 
with  some  colour  of  reason  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.   I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  inquire  how  far  the  Chris- 
tian, in  the  observation  of  his  Sabbath,  is  held  to  the  ori-  ^ 
ginal  injunction  of  keeping  every  seventh  day ;  and  which  , 
day  of  the  seven  is  his  proper  Sabbath.     When  I  have  , 
shown  you  that  the  obligation  to  the  observance  of  every 
seventh  day  actually  remains  upon  him,  and  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  his  proper  Sabbath,  I  shall,  in  the  last 
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»lace,    inquire   in  what  manner  this  Christian  Sabbath 
hould  be  kept. 

To  the  general  question,  What  regard  is  due  to  the  in- 
titution  of  a  Sabbath  undet  the  Christian  dispensation  ? 
he  answer  is  plainly  this, — Neither  more  nor  less  than 
ns  due  to  it  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  before  the  Mosaic 
tovenant  took  place.  It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  consider 
he  Sabbath  as  a  mere  festival  of  the  Jewish  church,  de- 
iving  its  whole  sanctity  from  the  Levitical  law.  The 
J6ntrary  appears,  as  well  from  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
Krhich  sacred  history  affords,  as  from  the  reason  of  the 
hing  which  the  same  hi^ory  declares.  The  religious  ob- 
servation of  the  seventh  day  hath  a  place  in  the  decalogue 
Eunong  the  very  first  duties  of  natural  religion.  The  rea- 
ion  assigned  for  the  injunction  is  general,  and  hath  no 
relation  or  regard  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
Israelites,  or  to  the  particular  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  God  as  his  chosen  people.  The  creation  of  the  world 
was  an  event  equally  interesting  to  the  whole  human  race; 
ttid  the  acknowledgement  of  God  as  our  Creator  is  a  duty, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  equally  incumbent  upon 
^ery  individual  of  mankind.  The  terms  in  which  the 
IBason  of%«  ordinance  is  assigned  plainly  describe  it  as  an 
institution  of  an  earlier  age.  *'  Therefore  the  Lord  blessed 
tteseiienth,  and  set  it  apart.''  (That  is  the  true  import  of 
4e  word  "  hallowed  it.")  These  words,  you  will  observe 
^ress  a  pasttijlue.  It  is  not  said,  '^  Therefore  the  Lord 
^blesses  the  seventh  day,  and  sets  it  apart;"  but,  '^  There- 
fiire  he  did  bless  it,  and  set  it  apart  in  time  past ;  and  he 
now  requires  that  you  his  chosen  people  should  be  ob- 
^icrvant  of  that  ancient  institution."  And  in  farther  con- 
'innation  of  the  fact,  we  find,  by  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
^bodus,  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  the  Sab- 
Wh,  uid  had  been  accustomed  to  some  observance  of  it  be 
ne  Moses  received  the  tables  of  the  law  at  Sinai.  When 
fte  manna  was  first  given  for  the  nourishment  of  the  army 
B  the  wilderness,  the  people  were  told,  that  on  the  sixth  day 
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th^  «hould  collect  the  double  of  die  daHy  portion.  When 
the  event  was  found  to  answer  to  the  promiae,  Moses  gww 
command,  that  the  redundant  portion  should  be  prepared 
and  laid  by  for  the  meal  of  the  succeeding  day ;  ^^  For  to- 
morrow," said  he,  "  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto 
the  Lord  :  on  that  day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  fidd;  for 
the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  givedi 
you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days."     He  men- 
tions the  Sabbath  as  a  divine  ordinance,  with  which  he 
evidently  supposes  the  people  were  well  acquainted ;  for 
he  alleges  the  well-known  sanctity  of  that  day  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  manna  which  was  found 
upon  the  ground  on  the  day  preceding  it.     But  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Sabbath,  to  which  his  words  allude,  must 
have  been  earlier  than  the  appointment  of  it  in  the  law,  of 
which  no  part  was  yet  given :  for  this  first  gathering  of 
the  manna,  which  is  recorded  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  V 
Exodus,  was  in  the  second  month  of  the  departure  of  the  ^ 
Israelites  from  Egypt ;  and  at  Sinai,  where  the  law  was 
given,  they  arrived  not  till  the  third.     Indeed,  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Sabbath  was  a  thing  so  well   understood 
among  the  Jews  themselves,   that  some  of  their'  rabbin 
had  the  vanity  to  pretend  that  an  exact  Adherence  # 
the  observation  of  this  day,  under  the  sevetities  of  the 
Egyptian  servitude,  was  the  merit  by  which  their  anc»- 
tors  procured  a  miraculous  deliverance.     The  deliirerance 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptian  bo.ndage  was  surely  in 
act  of  God's  free  mercy,  in  which  tl^r  own  merit  had 
no  share :  nor  is  it  likely  that  their  !Elgyptian  lords  1^ 
them  much  at  liberty  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  if  they  were 
inclined  to  do  it.     The  tradition,  therefore,  is  vain  and 
groundless:  but  it  clearly  speaks  the  opinion  of  those 
among  whom  it  passed,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  institutioi^ 
in  question;  which  appears,  indeed,  upon  better  evidenc^i 
to  have  been  coeval  with  the  world  itself.     In  the  book  of 
Genesis,  the  mention  of  this  institution  closes  the  history  i 
of  the  creation. 
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An  institution  of  tkis  antiquity,  and  of  this  general  im- 
pbitancey  could  derive  no  part  of  its  sanctity  from  the  au* 
Diority  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  the  abrogation  of  that  law 
no  more  releases  the  worshippers  of  God  from  a  rational 
observation  of  a  Sabbath,  than  it  cancels  the  injunction  of 
filial  piety,  or  the  prohibitions  of  theft  and  murder,  adul- 
tfety,  calumny,  and  avarice.  The  worship  of  the  Christian 
dhurch  is  properly  to  be  considered  as  a  restoration  of  the 
patriarchal,  in  its  primitive  simplicity  and  purity ; — and 
of  the  patriarchal  worship,  the  Sabbath  was  the  iioblest 
and  perhaps  the  simplest  rite. 

Thns  it  should  seem  that  Christians  are  clearly  obliged 
to  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath.  But  let  us  consider  what 
may  be  alleged  with  any  colour  of  reason  on  the  other 
aide.  Now,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  argument  which  we 
have  used  for  the  perpetual  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  of 
ftat  sort  which  must  go  for  nothing,  because  it  proves  too 
touch.  If  the  antiquity  and  the  universality  of  the  origi- 
nal institution  be  made  the  ground  of  a  permanent  obliga-  ' 
tkm  to  the  observance  of  it,  it  may  seem  a  consequence, 
ftftt  the  practice  of  the  world,  since  the  establishment  of 
ChrisHianity,  must  have  been  far  more  deficient  than  hath 

ter  been  slispected  ;  since  ijpon  this  principle,  mankind, 
bay  be  ^d,  sn^ld  still  be  held  to  various  ceremonies 
Ivbich  for  many  a^ls  have  sunk  into  disuse.     Circum- 
tfrioDy,  it  is  true,  will  not  come  within  the  question ;  for 
&oaghYour  or  perhaps  six  centuries  older  thto  the  law,  it 
%M  only  a  maijhfr<#et  upon  a  particular  family.     But  th6 
j^ibition  of  tb^  ise  of  blood  in  food  bore  the  same  anti- 
i^ity,  it  may  be  said,  with  respect  to  the  second  race  of 
ten,  as  the  Sabbath  with  respect  to  the  first.    The  prohi- 
iiition  of  blood  followed  the  deluge  as  closely  as  the  Sab- 
^huh  followed  the  creation:  the  one  was  no  less  general  to 
Iril  the  sons  of  Noah  than  the  other  to  all  the  sons  of  Adam. 
Hie  Use  of  animals  at  all  for  food  is  only  to  be  justified  by 
Ae  Creators  express  permission ;  and  since  the  exception 
cpf  the  blood  of  the  animal  accompanied  the  grant  of  the 
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flesh,  the  prohibition,  it  may  be  said,  unless  it  was  at  any 
time  solemnly  repealed,  must  be  as  general  and  as  perma- 
nent as  the  license.  In  the  assembly  of  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  of  which  we  read  in  Che  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  when  the  question  was  solemnly  discussed  con- 
cerning the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  law  upon  the  converts 
from  the  Gentiles,  the  prohibition  of  blood  was  one  of  three 
things  specially  reserved  in  the  solemn  act  of  repeal  in 
which  the  deliberations  of  that  council  terminated.  "  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us," — these  are  the 
words  of  the  apostolical  rescript ;  "  it  seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden 
than  these  necessary  things ;  that  ye  abstain  from  jpeats 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled, 
and  from  fornication."  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  to  the  apostles,  to  lay  no  other  restraint  upon  the  Gentile 
converts :  but  this  restraint,  of  which  an  abstinence  from 
blood  made  a  part,  it  seemed  good  to  the  apostles,  nor  to 
.  the  apostles  only,  but  to  the  Holy  Ghost  also,  to  lay ;  and 
they  declare  that  they  laid  it  on  as  a  necessary  thing; 
whereas,  in  this  same  decree,  which  so  remarkably  reserves 
the  abstinence  from  blood,  the  Sabbath  is  not  at  all 
served  as  a  thing  either  of  necessity  or  expedience.  * 
should  seem,  therefore,  it  may  be  sai^,  that  the  prohibiti 
of  blood  was  an  ordinance  of  more  lasting  obligation  th 
the  Sabbath:  the  argument  from  antiquity  and  origi 
generality  applies  with  equal  force  to  both ;  and  the  p 
hibition  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  w 
mention  no  necessity  of  any  observance  of  a  Sabbath 
the  Christian  church.  Upon  what  principle,  then,  is 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  maintained  by  ,those  who  open.  'J 
disregard  the  prohibition? 

I  must  confess,  that  had  the  Sabbath  been  a  rite  of  tb^ 
Mosaic  institution,  or  were  any  reason  to  be  assigned  ^ot 
the  prohibition  of  blood,  which  might  be  of  equal  force  in 
11a  ages,  I  should  hold  this  argument  unanswerable,  and 
feel  myself  compelled  to  admit  that  the  disregard  of  the 
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Sabbath  wefe  a  less  crime  tban  the  use  of  blood :  but,  as 
the  apostles  assembled  to  consider  whether  the  Grentile 
converts  were  to  be  holden  to  any  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual, 
and  if  to  any,  to  what  part,  it  was  beside  their  purpose  to 
mention  any  thing  that  was  not  considered  by  those  who 
consulted  them  as  a  branch  of  Judaism.     Fornication,  in- 
deed, they  mention ;  for  it  hath  been  owing  to  that  refine- 
ment of  sentiment  which  the  Christian  religion  hath  pro- 
duced, that  this  is  at  last  understood  to  be  a  breach  of 
natural  morality.     In  the  heathen  world,    it  was  never 
thought  to  be  a  crime,  except  it  was  accompanied  with 
injury  to  a  virgin's  honour,  or  with  violation  of  the  mar- 
riag^ed.    Abstinence,  in  this  instance,  was  considered  as 
a  peculiarity  of  Judaism ;  and  had  it  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  apostolical  decree,  the^Gentile  converts  would  not 
have  been  very  ready  to  discern  that  the  prohibition  of  this 
crime  is  included  in  the  seventh  commandment.      But 
with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  although  it  was  gone  into 
disuse  among  the  heathen  long  before  the  appearance  of 
our  Saviour,  yet  the  most  ignorant  idolater  observed  some 
stated  festivals  iti  honour  of  the  imaginary  divinities  to 
which  his  worship  was  addressed.     When  an  idolater, 
^erefore,  was  convened,  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
conversion — that  is,  of  his  going  over  from  the  worship  of 
idols  to  tbp  worship  of  the  true  God, — the  natural  and 
immediate  consequence  would  fafe  that  he  would  observe 
.  the  festival  of  the  true  God  instead  of  the  festival  of  his 
idol.     Thus   the  Gentile   convert   would  spontaneously 
adopt  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  natural  duty — 
a  branch,   indeed,  of  that  most  general  commandment, 
*•  Thou  shalt  loye^the  Lord  thy  God."     It  was  therefore  as 
little  necessary  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  expressly  ob- 
^nred  in  the  apostolical  decree,  as  that  express  reservation 
diould  be  made  of  any  other  of  the  ten  commandments : 
nor  is  the  neglect  of  the  Sabbath  more  to  be  justified  Vf 
the  silence  of  the  apostolical  council  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  observation,  than  idolatry  or  blasphemy  is  to 
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be  justified  by  their  silence  about  the  second  or  the  third 
command  men  t. 

The  argument,  therefore,  from  the  parallel  antiquity  of 
the  injunction  of  a  Sabbath  and  the  prohibition  of  blood, 
rather  goes  to  prove  that  the  prohibition  is  in  force,  than 
to  invalidate  the  conclusion  of  the  perpetual  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  from  the  early  date  of  the  institution.     Accord- 
ingly, it  hath  been  the  practice  of  very  considerable  men, 
within  our  own  memory,  to  abstain,  from  conscientious 
scruples,  from  all  meats  prepared  with  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, and  from  the  flesh  of  animals  otherwise  killed  than 
by  the  eflusion  of  their  blood.     The  truth,  however,  seeQDS 
to  be,  that  the  two  ordinances,  the  observation  <^  a  Sal^ 
bath  and  abstinence   from  blood,   although  tm^  were 
equally  binding  upon  all  mankind  at  the  time  when  they 
were  severally  enjoined,  *difier  nevertheless  in  this — that 
the  reason  of  the  Sabbath  continues  invariably  the  same:, 
or.  if  it  changes  at  all,  it  hath  been  gaining  rather  than 
losing  its  importance  from  the  first  institution.     The  rea- 
son of  the  prohibition  of  blood  was  founded  on  the  state 
of  mankind  before  the  coming  of  Chrkt,  and  was  peculiar 
to  those  early  ages.     The  use  of  the  S|jbbath,  as  it  began, 
Will  end  only  with  the  world  itself.     The  abstinence  ftom  ^ 
blood  was  a  part  of  that  hand-writing  of  ordinances  to  M^ich 
Bin  gave  a  temporary  importable,  and  which  were  hkfthi 
out  when  the  Messiah  mid^tf&  end  of  sin  by  the  expiatoiy 
sacrifice  of  the  cross.  'l  ha^fe  'already  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  it  was  the  great  end  of  the  numerous  sacrifices 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  to  impress  the  Jewish  people  (for  a 
aeason  the  chosen  depositaries  of  reviealed  truth)  with  ah 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  sanguinary  expiation  even  for 
involuntary  ofiences, — to  train  them  to  the  habitual  belief 
of  that  awful  maxim,  that  "  without  blood  there  shall  bd 
no  remisfion."     The  end  of  those  earlier  sacrifices,  whica 
were  of  use  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  was  unquestionably 
the  same.     To  inculcate  the  same  important  lesson,  in  tile 
Mtlieat  instance  of  a  sacrifice  upon  record,  ri^pect  was  had 


the  shej^erd's  fracrifice  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  rather 
m  to  the  husbandman'a  offeriug  of  the  fruit  of  his  ground ; 
d  for  the  same  reason,  by  the  prohibition  laid  upon  the 
IB  of  Noah,  and  afterward  enforced  in  the  severest  terms 
the  Mosaic  law,  blood  was  sanctified,  as  it  were,  as  the 
inedicte  instrument  of  atonement.    The  end  of  the  pro-* 
bition  was  to  impress  mankind  with  a  high  reverence  for 
>od,  as  a  most  holy  thing,  consecrated  to  the  purpose  of 
I  general  expiation :  but  this  expiatory  virtue  belonged 
t  to  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  but  to  the  blood  of 
irist,  of  which  the  other  was  by  God's  appointment  made 
lemporary  emblem.     As  the  importance,  therefore,  of  all 
ferior  sacrifices,  and  of  all  the  cleansings  and  purifica- 
ms  dr  the  law,  ceased  when  oj^e  the  only  meritorious 
icicifice  had  been  offered  on  the  cross,  and  the  true  atone- 
ent  made,  animal  blood,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the 
tme  reason,  lost  its  sanctity.     The  necessity,  therefore, 
tentioned  in  the  apostolic  rescript,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
striction  from  the  use  of  blood,  can  be  understood  only 
fa  temporary  necessity,  founded  on  the  charitable  conde- 
sensioQ,  which,  ^  the  infancy  of  the  church,  was  due 
om  the' Gentile  converts  to  the  inveterate  prejudices  of 
icir  Hebrew  brethem.     Accordingly,  although  we  read 
Tio  subsequent  decree  of  the  apostolical  college,  rescind- 
i|f  the  restriction  which  (fefte  act  of  their  first  assembly 
ley  thought  proper  to  impM,  yet  we  find  what  is  equiva- 
At  to  a  decree,  in  the  ex^ilss  Ucense  given  by  St.  P^ul 
I  the  Christians  of  Corinth,  to  ekt  of  whatever  meat  was 
Bt  before  them,  provided  they  incurred  not  the  imputa- 
on  of  idolatry,  by^artaking  of  a  feast  upon  the  victim  in 
D  idol's  temple.     With  this  exception,  they  bad  permis^ 
ion  to  eat  whatever  was  sold  in  the  shambles,  and  what- 
rer  was  served  up  atHable,  without  any  attention  to  the 
^l  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean,  and  iii|tta|mt  any 
lizious  inquiry  upon  what  occasion  or  in  what  manner 
le  animals  had  been  slaughtered. 
Thus  it  appears,  that'  the  prohibition  of  blood  in  food 
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was  for  a  time  indeed,  by  the  generality  of  the  restrafint^ 
binding  upon  all  mankind :  but,  iu  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
its  importance  was  but  temporary ;  and  when  its  impor- 
tance ceased,  the  restraint  was  taken  off, — not  indeed  by 
a  decree  of  the  whole  college  of  apostles,  but  still  by  apos- 
tolical authority.     The  observation  of  a  Sabbath,  on  the 
contrary,  was  not  only  a  general  duty  at  the  time* of  the 
institution,  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  of  perpetual 
importance ;  since,  in  every  stage  of  the  world's  existence, 
it  is  man's  interest  to  remember,  and  his  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge, his  dependence  upon  God  as  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  of  man  among  the  rest.     The  observation  of 
a  Sabbath  was  accordingly  enforced,  not  by  any  apostoli- 
cal decree,  but  by  the  Jitample  of  the  apoltles  after  the 
solemn  abrogation  of  tne  Mosaic  law. 

Thus,  I  trust,  I  have  shown  that  the  observation  of  a 
Sabbath,  as  it  was  of  earlier  institution  than  the  religion 
of  the  Jews,  and  no  otherwise  belonged  to  Judaism,  .than 
as,  with  other  ordinances  of  the  patriarchal  church,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  lejfislature,  necessarily  survives  the 
extinction  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  makes  a  part  of  Chri»- 
tianity,     I  have  shown  how  essentially  it  differs  from  other 
ordinances,  which,  however  they  may  boast  a  similar  an- 
tiquity, and  for  a  season  an  ^qual  sanctity,  were  only  of  a 
temporary  importance.   ,lj||v#  shown  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  rational  religion  of  man,  in  every  stage  and  state  of 
his  existence,  till  he  shall  attain  that  happy  rest  from  the 
toil  of  perpetual  conflict  with  temptation — from  the  hard- 
ship of  duty  as  a  task,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is 
itself  a  type.     I  have  therefore  established  my  first  propo- 
sition, that  Christians  stand  oblig^  to  the  observation  of 
a  Sabbath.     I  am,  in  the  next  place,  to  inquire  how  far 
the  Christian,  in  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath,  is  held  to 
the  oi;j[|inal  injunction  of  keeping  every  seventh  day ;  and 
V    which  ^^  of  the  seven  is  his  proper  Sabbath.     And  this 
shall  be  the  business  of  my  next  Discourse. 
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SERMON  XXIII. 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 

Mabk  ii.  27 

The  general  application  of  this  maxim  of  our  Lord,  as 
a  rule  establishing  the  true  distinction  between  natural 
duties  and  positive  institutions,  I  have  already  shown. 
1  have  already  shown  you,  that,  rightly  understood,  what- 
ever pre-eminence  in  merit  it  may  ascribe  (as  it  ascribes 
mdeed  the  greatest)  to  those  things  which  are  not  good 
because  they  are  commanded,  but  are  commanded  because 
they  are  in  thi^mselves  good,  it  nevertheless  as  little  justi- 
fies the  neglect  of  the  external  (Mlinances  of  religion,  as 
it  warrants  the  hypocritical  substitution  of  instituted  forms 
for  those  higher  duties  which  it  teaches  us  to  consider  as 
the  very  end  of  our  existence.  In  the  particular  inquiry 
which  the  text  more  immediately  suggests,  what  regard 
inay  be  due  to  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  I  have  so  far  proceeded,  as  to  show^ 
^  opposition  to  an  opinion  which  too  visibly  influences 
the  practice  of  the  present  age,  that  Christians  are  indeed 
obliged  to  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath.  It  remains  for 
i&e  to  inquire  how  far  the  Chastian,  in  the  observance  of 
it  SabbalL,  is  held  to  the  ori^n^l  injunction  of  keeping 
^very  seventh  day;  and  when  I  have  shown  you  that  this 
obligation  actually  remains  upon  him,  I  am,  in  the  last 
{dace,  to  show  in  what  manner  his  Sabbath  should  be 

The  spirit  of  the  Jewish  law  was  rigour  and  severity. 
Rigour  and  severity  were  adapted  to  the  rude  manners  of 
(he  first  ages  of  mankind,  and  were  particularly  suited  to 
tile  refractory  temper  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  jrigour 
of  the  law  itself  was  far  outdone  by  the  rigour%f  the 
pojpnlar  superstition  and  the  pharisaical  hypoc^sy, — if, 
indeed,  superstition  and  hypocrisy,  rather  than  a  particular 
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ill  will  against  our  Lord,  were  the  motives  with  the  people 
and  their  rulers  to  tax  him  with  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath, 
when  they  saw  his  power  exerted  on  the  Sabbath-day  for 
the  relief  of  the  afflicted.  The  Christian  law  is  the  law 
of  liberty.  We  are  not  therefore  to  take  the  measure 
of  our  obedience  from  the  letter  of  the  Jewish  law, — 
nuch  less  from  Jewish  prejudices  and  the  suggestions  of 
Jewish  malignity.  In  the  sanctification  of  the  Sal^tb, 
in  particular,  we  have  our  Lord  s  express  authority  to  take 
a  pious  discretion  for  our  guide,  keeping  constantly  in 
▼iew  the  end  of  the  institution,  and  its  necessary  subordi- 
nation to  higher  duties.  But,  in  the  use  of  this  disciretioi^ 
I  fear  it  is  the  fashion  to  indulge  in  a  greater  latitude  than 
our  Lord's  maxims  allow  or  his  example  warrants;  and 
although  the  letter  of  the  Jewish  law  is  not  to  be  the 
Christian's  guide,  yet,  perhaps,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
particular  injunctions  of  die  law,  rationally  interpreted  by 
reference  to  the  general  end  of  the  institution,  will  best 
enable  us  to  determine  what  is  the  obligation  to  the  obser- 
vance of  a  particular  day, — what  the  proper  observatkm 
of  the  day  may  be, — and  how  far  the  practice  of  the  pre^ 
fteot  age  corresponds  with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  thm 
ordinance. 

The  injunction  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  fourth  comnundH 
ment,^  is  accompanied  with  the  history  and  the  reason  of 
the  original  institution.  Both  the  liistory  and  the  reasos 
gliven  here  are  the  same  which  occur  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis.  The;  history  is  briefly  this-— that  ^^  God  blenedl 
tibe  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it."  ^^  He  hallowed  i^"-^ 
that  is,  God  himself  distinguished  this  particular  day,.  ai|d 
set:  it  apart  from  the  rest ;  and  "  he  blessed  it," — ^tfaaft  is, 
he  appropriated  this  day  to  religious  exeroBies  ob  tha^  pail 
cdf  maa;  and  he  engaged,  on  his  owapart^  to-  Bccepitlim 
homage*  which  should  oa  this  day  be  c^ed  to  kiaia  Hii 
promised  to  be  propitious  to  the  prayers,  pabli€  -  woA  prb^ 
vate,  which  should  be  offered  to  him  on  this  day  in^  (Im 
true  spirit  of  piety,  humility,  and  fiutli.    This  is^  I  tbial^ 
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the  import  of  the  phrase  that  Ood  '*  blessed  tke  day.*^  He 
annexed  the  promise  of  his  especial  blessing  to  the  regular 
discharge  of  a  duty  enjoined.  The  reason  of  this  sancti- 
ficatioB  of  the  seventh  day  was  founded  on  the  order  in 
which  the  work  of  the  creation  had  been  carried  on.  In 
this  business,  we  are  told,  the  Divine  power  was  active 
for  six  successive  days ;  on  the  sixth  day  all  was  finished^ 
and  on  the  seventh  God  rested  :  his  power  was  no  longer 
exerted  in  the  business  of  makings  the  whole  world  being 
now  made,  arranged,  and  finished. 

From  the  reason  thus  assigned  for  the  institution,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  worship  originally  required  of 
men  on  this  day  was  to  praise  God  as  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  to  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  him 
and  subjection  to  him  as  his  creatures :  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  worship  is  due  to  the  Creator  from  all  men^  in  all 
i^;es,  since  none  in  any  age  are  not  his  creatures.  The 
propriety  of  the  particular  appointment  of  ^very  seventh 
day  is  also  evident  from  the  reasoQ  assigned,  if  the  fact  be 
as  the  letter  of  the  sacred  history  represents  it,  that  the 
creation  was  the  gradual  work  of  six  days.  It  hath  ever 
been  the  folly  or  the  pride  of  man,  to  make  a  difficulty  of 
every  thing  of  which  he  hath  not  the  penetration  to  dis- 
cern the  reason.  It  is  very  certain  that  God  needs  no 
tune  for  the  execution  of  his  purposes.  Had  it  so  pleased 
bioi,  the.universe,  in  its  finished  form,, with  all  its  fumi- 
tore  and  all  its  inhabitants,  might  have  started  '^:tto  exis- 
tence in  a  moment.  To  say  ''  Let  the  W4^  be,"  had  been  !<; 
m  eauy  to  God  as  ^^Let  there  be  Kght;^  and  the  efiect 
mpA  have  followed.  Hence,  as  if  a  necessity  lay  upon 
ike  Ileity  upon  all  oceasions  to  do  all  to  which  his  omni-^ 
^olnnoe  extends, — or  as  i^  on  the  contrary^  it  were  not 
k^eflBible  that  Infinite  power  should  in  any  instance  dQ 
JIn  MtaKoet  (for  whatever  hath  been  done,  more  must  be 
VilUn  its  ability  to  perform,  or  it  were  not  iqfinite),-^unr' 
1  of  these  principles,  some  have  dreamed  of  I  knaw^ 
wliat  figures  and  aUegoriee  in  that  part  of  the  Mofliaic 
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ill  will  against  our  Lord,  were  the  motives  with  the  people 
and  their  rulers  to  tax  him  with  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath, 
when  they  saw  his  power  exerted  on  the  Sabbath-day  for 
the  relief  of  the  afflicted.  The  Christian  law  is  the  law 
of  liberty.  We  are  not  therefore  to  take  the  measure 
of  our  obedience  from  the  letter  of  the  Jewish  law, — 
nuch  less  from  Jewish  prejudices  and  the  suggestioDS  of 
Jewish  malignity.  In  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath, 
in  particular,  we  have  our  Lord's  express  authority  to  take 
a  pious  discretion  for  our  guide,  keeping  constantly  in 
Tiew  the  end  of  the  institution,  and  its  necessary  subordi- 
nation to  higher  duties.  But,  in  the  use  of  this  disciretioD, 
I  fear  it  is  the  fashion  to  indulge  in  a  greater  latitude  than 
our  Lord's  maxims  allow  or  his  example  warrants;  and 
although  the  letter  of  the  Jewish  law  is  not  to  be  th% 
Christian's  guide,  yet,  perhaps,  in  the  present  instance,  tbt 
particular  injunctions  of  die  law,  rationally  interpreted  by 
reference  to  the  general  end  of  the  institution,  will  best 
enable  us  to  determine  what  is  the  obligation  to  the  obser^ 
vance  of  a  particular  day, — what  the  proper  observation. 
of  the  day  may  be, — and  how  far  the  practice  of  the 
«eQt  age  corresponds  with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  tl 
ordinance. 

The  injunction  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  fourth  commaDflk— 
ment,^  is  accompanied  with  the  history  and  the  reason  ofl 
the  original  institution.     Both  the  history  and  the  reasoatfi 
given  here  are  the  same  which  occur  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis.     The,  history  is  briefly  this-— that  ^^  God  bleoMk^ 
the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it."     *^He  hallowed  it,"-<— 
that  is,  God  himself  distinguished  this  particular  day,  aqfll 
set  it  apart  from  die  rest ;  and  "  he  blessed  it," — ^thaft  is, 
he  appropriated  this  day  to  religious  exereises  fm  the-  part 
cdf  man;  and  he  engaged^  on  his  own* part,  to*  accept  te 
homage*  which  should  on  this  day  be  offisred  to  kiaii     Mb 
promisedi  to  be  propitious  to  the  prefers,  publie  woA  pn^ 
vate,  which  should  be  offered  to  him  on  this  day  in^  ihm 
true  spirit  of  piety,  humility,  and  fiutli.    This  is^  I  tbasii^ 
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the  import  of  the  phrase  that  Ood  ^*  blessed  tke  day/'  He 
annexed  the  promise  of  his  especial  blessing  to  the  regular 
discharge  of  a  duty  enjoined.  The  reason  of  this  sancti- 
fication  of  the  seventh  day  was  founded  on  the  order  in 
which  the  work  of  the  creation  had  been  carried  on.  In 
this  business,  we  are  told,  the  Divine  power  was  active 
for  six  successive  days ;  on  the  sixth  day  all  was  finished, 
and  on  the  seventh  God  rested  :  his  power  was  no  longer 
exerted  in  the  business  of  makings  the  whole  world  being 
now  made,  arranged,  and  finished. 

From  the  reason  thus  assigned  for  the  institution,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  worship  originally  required  of 
men  on  this  day  was  to  praise  God  as  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  to  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  him 
and  subjection  to  him  as  his  creatures :  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  worship  is  due  to  the  Creator  from  all  men,  in  all 
ages,  since  none  in  any  age  are  not  his  creatures.     The 
propriety  of  the  particular  appointment  of  every  seventh 
day  is  also  evident  from  the  reason  assigned,  if  the  fact  be 
as  the  letter  of  the  sacred  history  represents  it,  that  th^ 
creation  was  the  gradual  work  of  six  days.     It  hath  ever 
l^een  the  folly  or  the  pride  of  man,  to  make  a  difficulty  of 
^very  thing  of  which  he  hath  not  the  penetration  to  dis- 
cern the  reason.     It  is  very  certain  that  God  needs  no 
%kae  for  the  execution  of  his  purposes.     Had  it  so  pleased 
Hm,  the.universe,  in  its  finished  form,, with  all  its  fumi- 
^re  and  all  its  inhabitants,  might  have  started  into  exis-  /:  ^ 

\(9&ce  in  a  moment.  To  say  "  Let  the  wQijId  be,"  had  beea  {^r:^ , '  i*o 
119  ea»y  to  God  as  ''Let  there  be  Kght;"^  and  the  effect 
^08t  have  followed.  Hence,  as  if  a  necessity  lay  upon 
tlM  Deity  upon  all  occasions  to  do  all  to  which  his  omnn 
^tenoe  extends, — or  as  if,  on  the  contrary^  it  weie  not 
iilpMsiUe  that  Infioite  power  should  in  any  instance  dQ 
ilil  vteost  (for  whatever  hath  been  done,  more  must  be 
MtUn  ks  ability  to  perform,  or  it  were  not  iq6nite),*^uiir' 
nkidfiil  of  these  principles,  some  hav«  dreamed  of  t  know^ 

not  what  figures  and  aUegorie»  in  that  part  of  the  Mofliaic  | 

•  I 
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history  which  describes  the  creation  as  a  work  performed 
in  time  and  distributed  into  parts ;  imagining,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  letter  of  the  story,  that  the  whole  must  have 
been  instantaneously  accomplished.     Others,  with  more 
discernment,  have  suspected,  that  when  once  the  chaos 
was  produced  and  the  elements  invested  with  their  quali- 
ties, physical  causes,  which  work  their  effect  in  time,  were 
in  some  measure  concerned  in  the  progress  of  the  business; 
the  Divine  power  acting  only  at  intervals,  for  certain  pur- 
poses to  which  physical  causes  were  insufficient,  such  as 
the  division  of  the  general  chaos  into  distinct  globes  and 
systems,  and  the  formation  of  the  first  plants  and  animals. 
The^e  notions  are  indeed  perfectly  consistent  with  sound 
philosophy;  nor  am  I  aware  that  they  are  in  any  way  re- 
pugnant to  the  sacred  history  :  but  from  these  principles  a 
conclusion  has  too  hastily  been  drawn,  that  a  week  would 
be  too  short  time  for  physical  causes  to  accomplish  their 
part  of  the  business ;  and  it  has  been  imagined,  that  a  day 
must  be  used  figuratively  in  the  history  of  the  creation, 
denote  at  least  a  thousand  years,' or  perhaps  a.longe:" 
period. 

In  what  manner  the  creation  was  conducted,  is  a  qu< 
tion  about  a  fact,  and,  like  all  questions  about  facts, 
be  determined,  not  by  theory,  but  by  testimony ;  and  if  n^^ 
testimony  were  extant,  the  fact  must  remain  uncertain^ 
But  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  historian  is  peremptoi 
and  explicit.     No  expressions  could  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage to  describe  a  gradual  progress  of  the  work  for  si: 
successive  days,  and  the  completion  of  it  on  the  sixth,  ii 
the  literal  and  common  sense  of  the  word  "  day," 
definite  and  unequivocal  than  those  employed  by  Moses  jr 
and  they  who  seek  or  admit  figurative  expositions  of  sucli^ 
expressions  as  these,  seem  to  be  not  sufficiently  awttre, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  write  a  history,  and  quite  another 
to  compose  riddles.      The  expressions  in  which  Moses 
describes  the  days  of  the  creation,  literally  rendered,  are 
these:  When  he  has  described  the  first  day's  work,  be    i 


'^^  And  there  was  morning  and  there  was  evening, 
one  day ;"  when  he  has  described  the  second  day's  work, 
^  There  was  morning  and  there  was  evening,  a  second 
day ;"  when  he  has  described  the  third  day's  work,  **  There 
was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  a  third  day."    Thus, 
in  the  progress  of  his  narrative^  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
work,  he  counts  up  the  days  which  had  passed  off  from 
the  beginning  of  the  business ;  and,  to  obviate  all  doubt 
what  portion  of  time  he  meant  to  denote  by  the  appella- 
tion of  "  a  day,"  he  describes  each  day  of  which  the  men- 
tion occurs  as  consisting  of  one  evening  and  one  morning, 
or,  as  the  Hebrew  words  literally  import,  of  the  decay  of 
light  and  the  return  of  it.     By  what  description  could  the 
word  "  day"  be  more  expressly  limited  to  its  literal  and 
common  meaning,  as  denoting  that  portion  of  time  which 
is  measured  and  consumed  by  the  earth's  revolution  on 
her  axis  ?  That  this  revolution  was  performed  in  the  same 
space  of  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  as  now,  I 
would  not  over  confidently  affirm ;  but  we  are  npt  at  pre- 
sent concerned  in  the  resolution  of  that  question :  a  day, 
whatever  was  its  space,  was  still  the  same  thing  in  nature 
•—a  portion  of  time  measured  by  the  same  motion,  divisi- 
ble into  the  same  seasons  of  morning  and  noon,  evening 
and  midnight,  and  making  the  like  part  of  longer  portions 
of  time  measured  by  other  motions.     The  day  was  itself 
iiQarked  by  the  vicissitudes  of  darkness  and  light ;  and  so 
itiany  times  repeated,  it  made  a  month,  and  so  many  times 
more,  a  year.     For  six  such  days  God  was  making  the 
Keaven  smd  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is ;  and 
^ted  on  the  seventh  day.     This  fact,  clearly  established 
hy  the  sacred  vn*iter's  testimony,  in  the  literal  meaning  of 
these  plain  words,  abundantly  evinces  the  perpetual  im- 
portance and  propriety  of  consecrating  one  day  in  seven 
to  the  public  worship  of  the  Creator. 
'  I  say  one  day  in  seven.     In  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
the  creation  of  the  world  was  the  benefaction  by  which 
God  was  principally  known,  and  for  which  he  was  chieClY 
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to  be  worshipped.    The  Jews,  iia  their  religious  assem* 
blies,  had  to  commemorate  other  blessings — the  politicd 
creation  of  their  nation  out  of  Abraham  s  family,  and 
their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage.   We  Chris^ 
tians  have  to  commemorate,  beside  the  common  benefit  of 
the  creation,  the  transcendent  blessing  of  our  redemption 
— our  new  creation  to  the  hope  of  everlasting  life,  of 
which  our  Lord's  resurrection  to  life  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  is  a  sure  pledge  and  evidence.     You  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Sabbath,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  hath  ac* 
quired  new  ends,  by  new  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
mercy ;  and  these  new  ends  justify  correspondent  alteitp 
tions  of  the  original  institution.  It  has  been  imagined  thai 
a  change  was  made  of  the  original  day  by  Moses — that 
the  Sabbath  was  transferred  by  him  from   the  day  on 
which  it  had  been  originally  kept  in  the  patriarchal  agei| 
to  that  on  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt.     The  conjee^ 
ture  is  not  unnatural ;  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  mere 
conjecture,  of  which  the  sacred  history  affords    neither 
proof  nor  confutation.     This,  however,   is   certain,  that 
upon  our  Lord's  resurrection,  the  Sabbath  was  transferred, 
in  memory  of  that  event,  the  great  foundation  of  the  Chria- 
tian*s  hopes,  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  ^eA* 
The  alteration  seems  to  have  been  made  b^  the  authority 
of  the  apostles,  and  to  have  taken  place  on  the  very  day 
on  which  our  Lord  arose ;  for  on  that  day  the  apostles 
were  assembled,- and  on  that  day  sennight  we  find  them 
assembled  again.     The  celebration  of  these  two  first  Sun- 
days was  honoured  with  our  Lord's  own  presence  It  wai 
perhaps  to  set  a  mark  of  distinction  upon  this  day  in  pa^ 
ticular,  that  the  intervening  week  passed  off,  as  it  should 
seem,  without  any  repetition  of  his  first  visit  to  the  eleisfB 
apostles.     From  that  time,  the  Sunday  was  the  constant 
Sabbath  of  the  primitive  church.     The  Christian,  there- 
fore,  who  devoutly  sanctifies  one  day  in  seven,  although 
it  be  the  first  day  of  the  week,  not  the  last,  as  was  origi" 
mdly  ordainedy  may  rent  assured  that  he  folly  satisfies  At 
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pirit  of  the  ordiuance.  Had  the  propriety  of  the  altera- 
ton  been  less  apparent  than  it  is  from  the  reason  of  the 
hing,  the  authority  of  the  apostles  to  loose  and  bind  was 
ibiolute. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  their  authority  upon  this 
pomt  wa^  exercised  not  purely  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
pediency, but  upon  the  higher  consideration  of  the  necps- 
lity  of  a  change — a  necessity  arising,  as  I  conceive,  out 
of  the  original  spirit  of  the  institution.  The  original  ob- 
servation of  a  Sabbath  on  every  seventh  day  was  a  public 
and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  worship  of  the 
Cieator,  who  finished  his  work  in  six  days,  and  rested  on 
Ae seventh.  This  was  the  public  character  by  which  the 
miship  of  the  true  God  was  distinguished,  that  his  festi- 
val returned  every  seventh  day ;  and,  by  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  this  ordinance,  the  holy  patriarchs,  and  the  Jews 
tlieir  descendants,  made  as  it  were  a  public  protestation 
once  in  every  week  against  the  errors  of  idolatry,  which, 
instead  of  the  true  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  paid 
its  adoration  either  to  the  works  of  God,  the  sun  and  moon, 
lad  other  celestial  bodies,  or  to  mere  figments  of  the  hu- 
nan  imagination,  misled  by  a  diabolical  illusion — to 
maginary  beings  presiding  over  the  natural  elements,  or 
he  departed  ghosts  of  deceased  kings  and  heroes — and, 
a  the  last  stage  of  the  corruption,  to  inanimate  images, 
ly  which  the  supposed .  influences  of  the  celestial  bodies 
nd  physical  qualities  of  the  elements  were  emblematically 
apresented,  and  the  likeness  of  the  deified  kings  sup- 
KMed  to  be  pourtrayed.  To  this  protestation  against 
leathenism,  the  propriety  of  which  binds  the  worshippers 
)f  the  true  God  in  all  ages  to  a  weekly  Sabbath,  it  is  rea- 
Kmable  that  Christians  should  add  a  similar  protestation 
igaiost  Judaism.  It  was  necessary  that  Christians  should 
openly  separate  as  it  were  from  the  communion  of  the 
laws,  who,  after  their  perverse  rejection  of  our  Lord^ 
coased  to  be  the  true  church  of  God  :  and  the  sanctifica- 
lioB  ef  the  Saturday  being  the  most  visible  and  notoriouA 
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character  of  the  Jewish  worship,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Christian  Sahbath  should  be  transferred  to  some  other  day 
of  the  week.  A  change  of  the  day  being  for  these  reasons 
necessary,  the  choice  of  the  apostles  was  directed  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  as  ihat  on  which  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection finished  and  sealed  the  work  of  our  redemption ; 
so  that,  in  the  same  act  by  which  we  acknowledge  the 
Creator,  and  protest  against  the  claims  of  the  Jews  to  be 
still  the  depositaries  of  the  true  religion,  we  might  confess 
the  Saviour  whom  the  Jews  crucified. 

You  have  now  seen  that  the  Christian  clearly  stands 
obliged  to  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath, — that,  in  the  ob- 
servance of  his  Sabbath,  he  is  held  to  the  original  institu- 
tion of  keeping  every  seventh  day, — and  that  his  propcf 
Sabbath  is  the  first  day  of  the  seven.     By  keeping  a  Sab- 
bath, we  acknowledge  a  God,  and  declare  that  we  are  no^ 
atheists  ;  by  keeping  one  day  in  seven,  we  protest  again^Gi 
idolatry,  and  acknowledge  that  God  who  in  the  beginnii^  J 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  by  keeping  our  Sab' 
bath  on  the  first  of  the  week,  we  protest  against  Judaisnc^ 
and  acknowledge  that  txcd  who,  having  made  the  worl(^ 
sent  his  only-begotten  Son  to  redeem  mankind.     The  o\^ 
servation,  therefore,  of  the  Sunday  in  the  Christian  churcl^ 
is  a  public  weekly  assertion  of  the  two  first  articles  in  ou 
Creed — the  belief  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Make::: 
of  heaven  and. earth;  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son^ 
our  Lord. 

I  must  not  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  without  briefl]| 
taking  notice  of  a  text  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Coles- 
sians,  which  has  been  supposed  to  contradict  the  whote 
doctrine  which  I  have  asserted,  and  to  prove  that  the  ob- 
servation of  a  Sabbath  in  the  Christian  church  is  no  poinf 
of  duty^  but  a  matter  of  mere  compliance  with  an  ancimf 
custom.  In  the  second  chapter  of  that  epistle,  St.  Paul^ 
speaking  of  ^  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances  which  \b 
blotted  out,  having  been  nailed  to  the  Redeemer's  cross,*^ 
adds,  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  ^'  Let  no  man  therefore  judge 
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yoa  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holiday,  or  of 
the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days."    From  this  text, 
no  less  a  man  than  the  venerable  Calvin  drew  the  conclu- 
sion, in  which  he  has  been  rashly  followed  by  other  con- 
siderable men,  that  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day 
is  no  indispensable  duty  in  the  Christian  church, — that  it 
is  one  of  those  carnal  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  religion 
which  our  Lord  hath  blotted  out     The  truth  however  is, 
that,  in  the  apostolical  age,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  though 
it  was  observed  with  great  reverence,  was  not  called  the 
Sabbath-day,  but  the  Lord's  day, — ^that  the  separation  of 
the  Christian  church  from  the  Jewish  communion  might 
be  marked  by  the  name  as  well  as  by  the  day  of  their 
weekly  festival ;  and  the  name  of  the  Sabbath-days  was 
appropriated  to  the  Saturdays,  and  certain  days  in  the 
Jewish  church  which  were  likewise  called  Sabbaths  in  the 

• 

law,  because  they  were  observed  with  no  less  sanctity. 

The  Sabbath-days,  therefore,  of  which  St.  Paul  in  this 

passage  speaks,  were  not  the  Sundays  qf  the  Christians, 

but  the  Saturdays  and  the  other  Sabbaths  of  the  Jewish 

calendar.     The  Judaizing  heretics,  with  whom  St.  Paul 

was  all  his  life  engaged,  were  strenuous  advocates  for  the 

observation  of  these  Jewish  festivals  in  the    Christian 

church ;  and  his  (St.  Paul's)  admonition  to  the  Colossians 

is,  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  censures  of 

those  who  reproached  them  for  neglecting  to  observe  these 

Jewish   Sabbaths  with   Jewish  ceremonies.     It  appears 

firom  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  Sunday 

was  observed  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  with  St.  Paul's 

.  own  approbation.     It  appears  from  the  Apocalypse,  that 

it  was  generally  observed  in  the  time  when  that  book  was 

written  by  St  John ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest 

apologists  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  a  necessary  branch  of 

Christian  worship.  But  the  Sabbaths  of  the  Jewish  church 

are  abolished ;  nor  is  the  Christian,  in  the  observation  of 

bis  own  Sabbath,  to  conduct  himself  by  the  childish  rules 

of  the  old  Pharisaical  superstition.     This  brings  me  to 
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consider,  in  the  last  place,  the  manner  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian  Sabbath  is  to  be  kept 

As  the  reason  of  the  institution  rests  on  such  common 
benefits  as  the  creation  of  the  world  and  man  s  redemp- 
tion, ii  is  evident  that  all  descriptions  of  men  stand  ob- 
lifitxl  to  the  duties  of  the  day.     No  elevation  of  rank  may 
ciiMiuii ;  no  meanness  of  condition  may  exclude ;  no  inex- 
wricnce  of  youth  disqualifies  for  the  task ;  no  decrepitude 
of  a;:^  is  unequal  to  the  toil ;  no  tenderness  of  sex  can 
su:Ver  from  the  fatigue.     Since  the  proper  business  of  the 
dav  thus  engages  every  rank,  every  sex,  and  every  age, 
it  is  evident  that  it  requires  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  world ;  for  none  can  be  at  leisure  for  se- 
cular employments  when  all  are  occupied  as  they  ought 
li>  be  in  devotion.     All  servile  labour  and  all  worldly  bu- 
siness was  accordingly  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
under  the  highest  penalties ;  and  capital  punishment  was, 
Joan  early  instance,  actually  inflicted  on  a  man  who  only 
yftai  out  on  the  Sabbath  to  gather  sticks  for  fuel.     Chris- 
tian magistrates  have  not  only  the  permission,  they  have 
the  injunction  of  our  Lord — they  have  the  authority  at 
least  of  inference  from  the  example  of  what  he  did  him- 
self, and  what  he  justified  when  done  by  his  disciples,  to 
remit  much  of  the  rigour  of  this  interdiction.    Such  a  ces- 
sation, however,  of  business  and  of  pleasure,  should  be 
enforced,  as  may  leave  neither  necessity  nor  temptation 
upon  any  denomination  of  men  in  the  community  to  neg- 
lect the  proper  observance  of  the  festival.     It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  although  the  worship  of  God  is  the  chief 
end  of  the  institution,  yet  the  refreshment  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  mankind,  by  an  intermission  of  their  labours,  is 
indisputably  a  secondary  object.    "  Thou  shalt  rest  on  the 
seventh  day,"  said  the  law,  "  that  the  son  of  thy  handmaid 
and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed."    A  handmaid,  in  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  denotes  a  female  slave. 
The  son  of  a  handmaid  therefore  is  the  offspring  of  a  fe- 
male slave,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  as  of  all  people 
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mmoDg  whom  slavery  hath  been  allowed,  was  the  property 
of  the  master  of  the  mother.    The  stranger  seems  here  to 
be  set  in  opposition  to  the  home-born  slave,  denoting  a 
foreign  slave  bought  with  money  or  taken  in  war.     These 
two  descriptions  of  the  home-born  and  the  foreign  slave 
comprehend  the  whole   of  that  oppressed  and  helpless 
order  of  mankind.     It  is  expressly  provided  by  the  law, 
that  on  the  Sabbath-day  this  harassed  race  of  mortals 
should  have  their  i^freshment.   Now,  as  these  injunctions 
were  evidently  founded  on  the  general  principles  of  phi- 
lanthropy, it  should  seem,  that,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  difference  between  the  rigour  of  the  Jewish  and  the 
liberality  of  the  Christian  dispensation, — and  allowance 
being  also  made  for  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  world, — these  injunctions  of  the 
suspension  of  the  labours  of  the  lower  ranks  are  univer- 
sally and  perpetually  in  force,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  all  ages ;  the  rather,  as  they  are  no  less  calculated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  than  for  the  comfort  of  the 
lower  orders.     It  is  useful  to  both  to  be  admonished  at 
frequent   intervals, — the  one    for  their  consolation,  the 
other  for  the   suppression  of  that  pride  which  a  con- 
dition of  ease  and  superiority  is  too  apt  to  inspire.     It 
is  useful  to  both  to  be  reminded  of  their  equal  relation 
to  their  common  Lord,  as  the  creatures  of  his  power — 
the  subjects  of  his  government — the  children  of  his  love, 
hy  an  institution  which  at  frequent  intervals  unites  them 
in  his  service.     Under  this  recollection,  the  servant,  will 
obey  with  fidelity  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  superior  will 
govern  with  kindness  and  lenity.     It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  present  good  humour  of  society,  and 
to  the  future  interests  of  men  of  every  rank,  that  these 
injunctions  should   be   observed  with  all  the  exactness 
which  the  present  state  of  society  may  admit. 

The  labour  of  man  is  not  the  only  toil  which  the  Mo- 
laic  law  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath-day.  "On  the  se- 
Teoth  day  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may 
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rest."  It  was  a  principle  with  some  of  the  heathen  moraF- 
istSy  that  no  rights  subsist  between  man  and  the  lowv 
animals,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  our  dominion  over  them, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  our  own  profit  and  conve- 
nience, without  any  consideration  of  the  fatigue  and  the 
miseries  which  they  may  undergo.  The  holy  Scriptures 
seem  to  speak  another  language,  when  they  say,  ^'  The 
righteous  man  is  merciful  even  to  his  beast ;"  and  as  no 
reason  can  be  alleged  why  the  ox  or  the  ass  of  Palestine 
should  be  treated  with  more  tenderness  than  the  kindred 
brutes  of  other  countries,  it  must  be  upon  this  general 
principle,  that  mercy  is  in  some  degree  due  to  the  animak 
beneath  us,  that  the  divine  Legislator  of  the  Jew?  pro- 
vided on  the  Sabbath  for  their  refreshment  This,  there- 
fore, like  the  former  provision  (allowance  still  being  made 
for  the  different  spirit  of  Judaism  and  Christianity),  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  general  and  standard  part  of  the 
institution,  which  is  violated  whenever,  for  the  mere  plea- 
sure and  convenience  of  the  master  and  the  owner,  either 
servants,  or  even  animals,  are  subjected  to  the  same  seve- 
rity of  toil  on  the  Sabbath,  which  belong  to  the  natural 
condition  of  the  one,  and  to  the  civil  rank  of  the  other,  on 
the  six  days  of  the  week.  On  the  Sabbath,  man  is  to 
hold  a  sort  of  edifying  communion  with  the  animals  be- 
neath him,  acknowledging,  by  a  short  suspension  of  his 
dominion  over  them,  the  right  of  the  Creator  in  himself  as 
well  as  in  them,  and  confessing  that  his  own  right  over 
them  is  derived  from  the  grant  of  the  superior  Lord. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  practice, 
which  is  become  so  common  in  this  country  among  all 
ranks  of  men,  of  making  long  journeys  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  without  any  urgent  necessity,  is  one  of  the  highest 
breaches  of  this  holy  institution.  It  breaks  in  upon  die 
principal  business  of  the  day,  laying  some  under  a 
necessity,  and  furnishing  others  with  a  pretence  for 
withdrawing  themselves  from  the  public  assemblies; 
and  it  defeats  the   ordinance    in  its   subordinate   aids, 
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depriving  servants  and  cattle  of  that  temporary  exemption 
from  fatigue  which  it  was  intended  both  should  enjoy. 
This,  like  other  evils,  hath  arisen  from  small  beginnings ; 
and  by  an  unperceived,  because  a  natural  and  a  gradual 
growth,  hath  attained  at  last  an  alarming  height.  Persons 
of  the  higher  ranks,  whether  from  a  certain  vanity  of  ap- 
pearing great,  by  assuming  a  privilege  of  doing  what  was 
generally  forbidden,  or  for  the  convenience  of  travelling 
when  the  roads  were  the  most  empty,  began  within  our 
own  memory,  to  make  their  journeys  on  a  Sunday.  In  a 
commercial  country,  the  great  fortunes  acquired  in  trade 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  level  all  distinctions  but  what 
arise  from  affluence.  Wealth  supplies  the  place  of  nobi* 
lity :  birth  retains  only  the  privilege  of  setting  the  first 
example.  The  city  presently  catches  the  manners  of  the 
court,  and  the  vices  of  the  high-born  peer  are  faithfully 
copied  in  the  life  of  the  opulent  merchant  and  the  thriv- 
ing tradesman.  Accordingly,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years, 
the  Sunday  became  the  travelling  day  of  all  who  travel  in 
their  own  carriages.  But  why  should  the  humbler  citizen, 
whose  scantier  means  oblige  him  to  commit  his  person  to 
the  crammed  stage-coach,  more  than  his  wealthier  neigh* 
boar,  be  exposed  to  the  hardship  of  travelling  on  the 
working  days,  when  the  multitude  of  heavy  carts  and 
waggons  moving  to  and  fro  in  all  directions  renders  the 
roads  unpleasant  and  unsafe  to  all  carriages  of  a  slighter 
fabric ;  especially  when  the  only  real  inconvenience,  the 
danger  of  such  obstructions,  is  infinitely  increased  to  him, 
by  the  greater  difficulty  with  which  the  vehicle  in  which 
he  makes  his  uncomfortable  journey  crosses  out  of  the 
way,  in  deep  and  miry  roads,  to  avoid  the  fatal  jostle  ? 
The  force  of  these  principles  was  soon  perceived ;  and, 
in  open  defiance  of  the  laws,  stage-coaches  have  for  seve- 
ral years  travelled  on  the  Sundays.  The  waggoner  soon 
understands  that  the  road  is  as  free  for  him  as  for  the 
coachman, — that  if  the  magistrate  connives  at  the  one,  he 
cannot  enforce  the  law  against  the  other ;  and  the  SuudftY 
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trayeller  now  breaks  the  Sabbath  without  any  advantage 
gained  in  the  safety  or  pleasure  of  his  journey.  It  may 
seem,  that  the  evil,  grown  to  this  height,  would  become  iti 
own  remedy :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  temptation,  in- 
deed, to  the  crime,  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  people, 
subsists  no  longer ;  but  the  reverence  for  the  day  amoog  all 
orders  is  extinguished,  and  the  abuse  goes  on  from  the 
mere  habit  of  profaneness.  In  the  country,  the  roads  are 
crowded  on  the  Sunday,  as  on  any  other  day,  with  trar 
Tellers  of  every  sort :  the  devotion  of  the  villages  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  noise  of  the  carriages  passing  through,  or 
stopping  at  the  inns  for  refreshment.  In  the  metropolis, 
instead  of  that  solemn  stillness  of  the  vacant  streets  in 
the  hours  of  the  public  service,  which  might  suit,  as  in 
our  fathers'  days,  with  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  and  be  a 
reproof  to  every  one  who  should  stir  abroad  but  upon  the 
business  of  devotion,  the  mingled  racket  of  worldly  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  is  going  on  with  little  abatement ;  and 
in  the  churches  and  chapels  which  adjoin  the  public 
streets,  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  whirling  phaeton,  and  the 
graver  rumble  of  the  loaded  waggon,  mixed  with  the  oaths 
and  imprecations  of  the  brawling  drivers,  disturb  the  con- 
gregation and  stun  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

These  scandals  call  loudly  for  redress:  but  redress  will 
be  in  vain  expected  from  any  increased  severity  of  the 
laws,  without  a  concurrence  of  the  willing  example  of  the 
great.  .  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  a 
corrupt  fashion  in  the  higher  orders  of  society  will  render 
all  law  weak  and  ineffectual.  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
the  example  of  the  great  will  not  be  wanting.  I  trust  that 
we  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  religious 
ordinances,  by  the  dreadful  exhibition  of  the  mischiefs  of 
irreligion  in  the  present  state  of  the  neighbouring  apos- 
ftite  nation ;  and  though  our  recovery  from  the  disease  of 
carelessness  and  indifference  is  yet  in  its  beginning,  ap- 
pearances justify  a  sanguine  hope  of  its  continuance,  and 
of  its  ultimate  termination^  through  the  grace  of  *Grod,  in 
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a  perfect  convalescence:  and  when  once  the  duties  of  idii« 
^on  shall  be  recommended  by  the  general  example  of  the 
superior  ranks,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  bridle  of  legal 
restraint  will  act  with  effect  upon  vulgar  profligacy. 

But,  in  the  application  of  whatever  means  for  the  le* 
medy  of  the  evil, — whether  of  legal  penalties,  which  ought 
to  be  enforced,  and  in  some  cases  ought  to  be  heightened, 
— or  of  the  milder  persuasion  of  example,  or  of  the  two 
united,  which  alone  can  be  successful, — in  the  application 
of  these  various  means,  the  zeal  of  reform,  if  it  would  not 
defeat  its  own  end,  must  be  governed  and  moderated  by  a 
prudent  attention  to  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
to  the  general  end  of  the  institution.  The  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity is  rational,  manly,  and  ingenuous ;  in  all  cases  de- 
lighting in  the  substantial  works  of  judgment,  justice,  and 
mercy,  more  than  in  any  external  forms.  The  primary 
and  general  end  of  the  institution  is  the  public  worship  of 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  absolute  cessation  of  all  animal 
activity  on  their  Sabbath  had  a  particular  meaning  in  re- 
ference to  their  history:  it  was  a  standing,  symbolical 
memorial  of  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  a  state  of 
servitude.  But  to  mankind  in  general,  to  us  Christians 
in  some  degree,  the  proper  business  of  the  day  is  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  public  assemblies,  from  which  none  may 
without  some  degree  of  crime  be  unnecessarily  absent 
Private  devotion  is  the  Christian's  daily  duty ;  but  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  Sabbath  is  public  worship.  As  for 
those  parts  of  the  day  which  are  not  occupied  in  the  public 
duty,  every  man*s  own  conscience,  without  any  interfer- 
ence of  public  authority,  jmd  certainly  without  any  offi- 
cious iliterposition  of  the  private  judgment  of  his  neigh- 
bour,— every  man's  own  conscience  must  direct  him  what 
portion  of  this  leisure  should  be  allotted  to  his  private 
devotions,  and  what  may  be  spent  in  sober  recreation. 
Perhaps  a  better  general  rule  cannot  be  laid  down  than 
tbis ;  that  the  same  proportion  of  the  Sabbath,  on  the 
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whole^  should  be  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  public 
and  private^  as  every  man  would  spend  of  any  other  day 
in  bis  ordinary  business.    The  holy  work  of  the  Sabbatb, 
like  all  other  work,  to  be  done  well,  requires  intermissions. 
An  entire  day  is  a  longer  space  of  time  than  the  human 
mind  can  employ  with  alacrity  upon  any  one  subject 
The  austerity  dierefore  of  those  is  little  to  be  commendedi 
who  require  that  all  the  intervals  of  public  worship,  and 
whatever  remains  of  the  day  after  the  public  duty  is  satis- 
fied, should  be  spent  in  the  closet,  in  private  prayer  and 
retired  meditation.     Nor  are  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
society  to  be  very  severely  censured,  those  especially  who 
are  confined  to  populous  cities,  where  they  breathe  a  nox- 
ious atmosphere,  and  are  engaged  in  unwholesome  occu- 
pations, from  which,  with  their  daily  subsistence,  they 
derive  their  daily  poison,  if  they  take  advantage  of  the 
leisure  of  the  day  to  recruit  their  wasted  strength  and 
harassed  spirits,  by  short  excursions  into  the  purer  air  of 
the  adjacent  villages,  and  the  innocent  recreations  of  sober 
society ;  provided  they  engage  not  in  schemes  of  dissi- 
pated and  tumultuous  pleasure,  which  may  disturb  the 
sobriety  of  their  thoughts,  and  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
the  day.  The  present  humour  of  the  common  people  leads 
perhaps  more  to  a  profanation  of  the  festival  than  to  a 
superstitious  rigour  in  the  observance  of  it :  but,  in  the 
attempt  to  reform,  we  shall  do  wisely  to  remember,  that 
the  thanks  for  this  are  chiefly  due  to  the  base  spirit  of 
puritanical  hypocrisy,  which  in  the  last  century  opposed 
and  defeated  the  wise  attempts  of  government  to  regulate 
the  recreations  of  the  day  by  authority,  and  prevent  the 
excesses  which  have  actually  taken  place,  by  a  rational 
indulgence. 

The  Sabbath  was  ordained  for  a  day  of  public  worship, 
and  of  refreshment  to  the  common  people.     It  cannot  be 
a  day  of  their  refreshment,  if  it  be  made  a  day  of  mortified 
restraint.    To  be  a  day  of  worship,  it  must  be  a  day  of 
leisure  firom  worldly  business,  and  of  abstraction  from  dis* 
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id  pleasure :  but  it  need  not  be  a  dbmal  one.   It  was ' 

led  for  a  day  of  general  and  willing  resort  to  the 
mountain ;  when  men  of  every  race,  and  every  rank, 

very  age,  promiscuously — Hebrew,  Gfeek,  and  Scy- 

— bond  and  free — young  and  old — high  and  low — 

ind  poor — one  with  another — laying  hold  of  Christ's 

ment,  and  the  proffered  mercy  of  the  gospel,  might 

together  before  their  common  Lord,  exempt  for  a 

a  from  the  cares  and  labours  of  the  world,  and  be 

ful  in  his  house  of  prayer/' 


SERMON  XXIV. 


ve  heard  him  ourselves^  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. — John  iv.  42. 

was  in  an  early  period  of  our  Saviour's  ministry — 
e  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  it,  shortly  after  his 
public  appearance  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  good  people 
e  town  of  Sychar  in  Samaria,  where  he  made  a  short 
of  two  days  in  his  journey  home  to  Galilee,  bore  that 
rkable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  pretensions,  which 
tordod  in  my  text.  "  We  have  heard  him  ourselves,** 
say  to  the  woman  of  their  town  to  whom  he  had  first 
Jed  himself  at  the  well  by  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
vho  had  first  announced  him  to  her  countrymen.  "  We 
oger  rely  upon  your*  report :  we  ourselves  have  heard 
We  have  heaixl  him  propounding  his  pure  maxims 
orality,  inculcating  his  lessons  of  sublime  and  rational 
ion,  proclaiming  the  glad-tidings  of  his  Father's 
B.  We  ourselves  have  heard  him ;  and  we  are  con- 
k1  that  this  person  is  indeed  what  he  declares  himself 
s :  we  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Saviour  of  the 
1,  the  ChVist" 
lift  profession  consists,  you  see,  of  two  part^  The 
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tenns  in  which  it  is  stated  imply  a  previoiis  expectation  of 
these  Samaritans  of  a  Christ  who  should  come ;  and  de- 
clare a  conviction  that  Jesus  was  that  person*  It  is  veiy 
remarkable  in  three  circumstances. 

First,  for  the  persons  from  whom  it  came.  They  were 
not  Jews:  they  were  Samaritans, — a  race  of  spurious 
Israelites  sprung  from  the  forbidden  marriages  of  Jews 
with  heathen  families, — a  nation  who,  although  they  pro- 
fessed indeed  to  worship  the  God  of  Abraham  after  the 
rites  of  the  Mosaic  law,  yet,  as  it  should  seem  from  the 
censure  that  was  passed  upon  them  by  a  discerning  and  a 
candid  judge,  "  that  they  worshipped  they  knew  not  what,** 
— 7as  it  should  seem,  I  say,  from*  this  censure,  they  had  but 
very  imperfect  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity  they 
served;  and  they  were  but  ill  instructed  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  service  which  they  paid  him.  These  were  the  per- 
sons who  were  so  captivated  with  the  sublimity  of  our 
Saviour*s  doctrines,  as  to  declare  that  he  who  had  so  admi- 
rably discoursed  them  could  be  no  other  than  the  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  second  thing  to  be  remarked,  is  the  very  just  notion 
these  Samaritans  express  of  the  office  of  the  Christ  whom 
they  expected, — that  he  should  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
In  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  there  are 
more  words  than  one  which  are  rendered  by  the  word 
**  world  "  in  the  English  Bible.  One  of  these  is  a  word 
which,  though  it  properly  signifies  the  whole  of  the  habi- 
table globe,  is  often  used  in  a  more  confined  sense  by  those 
later  Greek  writers  who  were  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  Romans.  By  these  writers, 
it  is  often  used  for  so  much  only  of  the  world  as  was  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  has  been 
imagined  that  the  evangelists,  following  in  this  particular 
the  example  of  the  politer  writers  of  their  times,  have  used 
'this  same  word  to  denote  what  was  peculiarly  their  world, 
the  territory  of  Judea.  Men  of  learning  in  these  later  ages 
have  been  mack  too  fond  of  the  practice  of  framing  expo* 
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observation  may  be  partly  just :  in  many  matancei^ 
'ever,  it  hath  been  misapplied ;  and  I  would  advise  the 
samed  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  wherever  the  warid 
lentioned,  to  take  the  word  in  its  most  natural — that  is^ 
ts  most  extended  meaning.  This  rule  will  seldom  mi^ 
1  him ;  and  the  few  instances  in  which  it  may  be  incor* 
,  are  certain  passages  of  history  in  which  exactness  of 
rpretation  is  not  of  great — at  least  not  of  general  im-> 
;ance.  In  the  text,  however,  at  present  before  us,  the 
inal  word  is  not  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
limited  interpretation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  that  word 
ch  is  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  the  mass  of 
unconverted  Gentile  world,  as  distinguished  from  God*i 
oliar  people.  Of  this  world,  therefore,  and  by  conse-- 
nee  of  the  whole  world,  the  Samaritans,  as  it  appears 
he  text,  expected  in  the  Christ  the  Saviour.  It  appears, 
,  from  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  conference  with 
woman  at  the  well,  which  are  related  in  the  preceding 
t  of  this  chapter, — it  appears,  that  of  the  means  by 
ich  the  Messiah  was  to  effectthesalvationof  the  world, 
le  same  people  had  a  very  just,  though  perhaps  an  in- 
quate  apprehension.  They  expected  him  to  save  the 
rid  by  teaching  the  true  religion.  '^  I  know,"  said  the 
sian,  '^  when  the  Messiah  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all 
ugs," — all  things  concerning  the  worship  of  God ;  for 
t  was  the  topic  in  discussion.  The  circumstances  which 
evangelist's  narrative  discovers  of  this  woman's  former 
,  g^ve  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  had  been  a  person 
I  very  thoughtful,  religious  turn  of  mind,  which  had  led 

to  be  particularly  inquisitive  after  the  true  meaning 
the  prophecies.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
notions  which  she  expressed  were  the  common  notions 
ler  country.  It  was  the  notion,  therefore,  of  the  Sama- 
ns  of  this  age,  that  teaching  men  the  true  religion 
lid  be  in  great  part  the  means  which  the  Messiah 
aid  osploy  for  the  general  salvation  of  mankind :  tad 
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vince  this  was  their  notion  of  the  means  by  which  the 
Messiah's  salvation  should  be  effected,  they  must  hate 
placed  the  salvation  itself  in  such  a  deliverance  as  these 
means  were  naturally  fitted  to  accomplish;  in  a  deliver- 
ahce  of  mankind  from  the  corruptions  which  ignorance, 
hypocrisy,  and  superstition  had  introduced  in  morals  and 
religion,  and  particularly  in  the  rites  of  external  worship. 
Another  thing  appears  by  the  woman's  profession ;  that 
the  Samaritans  were  aware  that  the  time  was  actually 
come  for  this  Deliverer's  appearance.     Jesus  had  said  to 
her — "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wor- 
shippers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth; 
for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him."    The  woman 
took  this  declaration  in  its  true  meaning.     She  answered, 
"  I  know" — (these  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  woman's 
answer  are  opposed  to  those  in  which  our  Saviour  had  be* 
spoken  her  attention,    "  Believe  me") — "  You  have  my 
belief,"  she  said, — "  I  know  you  tell  me  what  is  true :  I 
know  that  the  Messiah  is  just  now  coming  (that  is  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  original  words) :  I  know  that  the 
appointed  time  is  come,  that  the  Messiah  must  presaitly 
arrive;  and  I  know  that  when  that  person  is  come,  hewiD 
tell  us  all  things."     Great  and  innumerable  are  the  myste- 
ries of  godliness.    These  Samaritans,  who  knew  not  what 
they  worshipped,  had  truer  notions  of  the  Messiah's  office, 
and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  deliverance  he  was  to 
work,  than  the  Jews  had,  who  for  many  ages  had  been  the 
chosen  depositaries  of  the  oracles  of  God.     The  Samari' 
tans  looked  for  a  spiritual,  not  a  temporal — for  a  universal^ 
not  a  national  deliverance ;  and,  by  a  just  interpretation  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  they  were  apprized,  that  the  time  10   1 
which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  arose  was  the  season  marked  by 
the  prophetic  spirit  for  the  Messiah's  appearance.   Attendi 
I  beseech  you,  to  this  extraordinary  fact,  deduced,  if  I 
mistake  not,  with  the  highest  evidence,  from  the  public 
profession  of  the  Sycharites  which  is  contained  in  my  tex^  i 
connected  with  the  particular  professions  of  the  woman.  ^ 
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fact  will  lead  u^  to  interesting  speculations,  and  to 
conclusions  of  the  highest  in^portance.     The  use  I  would 
at  present  make  of  it,  is  only  to  admonish  you,  by  this 
striking  instance,  of  how  little  benefit  what  are  called  the 
external  means  of  grace  may  prove — ^the  advantages  even 
of  a  Divine  revelation ;   of  how  little  benefit  they  may 
prove  to  those  whose  minds  are  occupied  with  adverse 
prejudices,  or  who  trust  so  far  to  that  partial  favour  of  the 
Deity,  of  which  they  erroneously  conceive  the  advantages 
of  their  present  situation  to  be  certain  signs,  as  to  be  negli- 
gent of  their  own  improvement.     On  the  other  hand,  you 
see  what  a  proficiency  may  be  made,  by  God's  blessing, 
on  the  diligent  use  of  scanty  talents.    The  Samaritans,  you 
see,  who  were  not  included  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
who  bad  no  light  but  what  came  to  them  obliquely,  as  it 
^rertj  by  an  irregular  reflection  from  the  Jewish  temple — 
no  instruction  but  that  of  fugitive  priests,  and  under  the 
protection  of  a  heathen  prince, — these  Samaritans  had  so 
&r  improved  ui^der  this  imperfect  discipline,  as  to  attain 
liews  of  the  promised  redemption,  of  which  the  Jews 
dieBMelves  missed,  whom  the  merciful  providence  of  God 
liad  placed  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets. 

I  return  to  the  analysis  of  my  text.     The  third  circum- 
stance  to  be  remarked  in  this  profession  of  the  Sycharites, 
ii  the  great  warmth  and  energy  of  expression  with  which 
•  tbey  declare  their  conviction  that  Jesus  was  that  universal 
Saviour  whose  arrival  at  this  season  they  expected.    "  We 
fam;,"  they  say  to  the  woman  (this  word  expresses  an 
aanurance  of  the  mind  far  stronger  than  belief) — **  We 
give  entire  ci^dit  to  your  report.    But  your  assertion  is  no 
longer  the  ground  of  our  belief;  our  persuasion  goes  far 
beyond  any  belief  founded  upon  the  testimony  of  a  third 
;person.     We  believe  your  report ;  but  we  believe  it  because 
we  ourselves  have  heard  him :  and  we  know  and  can  main- 
fain,  each  of  us  upon  his  own  proper  knowledge  and  con- 
rietion,  that  this  person  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
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the  world."  Would  God,  that  all  who  now  name  the  name 
of  Christ,  I  had  almost  said,  were  Sycharites !  But  would 
God,  they  all  were  animated  with  that  full-grown  confi- 
dence of  faith,  which,  in  a  visit  of  two  days,  our  great 
Master's  preaching  had  raised  to  such  strength  and  matu- 
rity in  the  honest  hearts  of  these  half-taught  Samaritans! 

These  facts,  then,  are  clearly  deducible  from  the  text, — 
that  the  Samaritans  of  our  Saviour's  day,  no  less  than  the 
more  instructed  Jews,  expected  a  Messiah ;  that  they  knew, 
no  less  than  the  Jews,  that  the  time  was  come  for  his  ap- 
pearance ;  that,  in  the  Messiah,  they  expected  not,  like 
the  mistaking  Jews,  a  Saviour  of  the  Jewish  nation  only, 
or  of  Abraham's  descendants,  but  of  the  world — a  Saviour 
of  the  world  from  moral  rather  than  from  physical  evil. 

Of  these  facts,  I  may  hereafter,  with  God's  gracious 
assistance,  endeavour  to  investigate  the  causes.     The  spe- 
culation will  be  no  less  improving  than  curious.     It  will 
give  us  occasion  to  inquire  by  what  means  God  had  pro- 
vided that  something  of  a  miraculous,  beside  the  natural 
witness  of  himself,  should  remain  among  the  Gentiles  in 
the  darkest  ages  of  idolatry.     We  shall  find,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  a  miraculous  testimony  of  God,  as  the  tender 
parent  of  mankind,  founded  upon  early  revelations,  and 
wide-spread  prophecies,  beside  that  testimony  which  the 
works  of  nature  bear  to  him  as  the  universal  Lord,  was 
ever  existing  in  the  heathen  world,  although  for  many 
ages  the  one  was  little  regarded,  and  the  other  lay  buried 
and  concealed.     We  shall,  besides,  have  occasion  to  con^ 
sider  and  to  explain  many  prophecies  that  lie  scattered  in 
the  books  of  Moses.     When  I  have  shown  you  what  were 
the  foundations  of  the  previous  faith  of  the  Samaritans  in 
the  Messiah  to  come,  I  may  then  proceed  to  inquire  upon 
what  evidence  the  people  of  Sychar  were  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  was  the  expected  person.     But,  as  these 
topics  will  require  some  accuracy  and  length  of  disquisi- 
tion, I  shall  for  the  present  decline  them ;  and  I  shall 
bring  my  present  discourse  to  a  conclusion,  when  I  have 
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taentioned  and  considered  a  difficulty  wliich  some  find  in 
the  story  of  our  Lord's  visit  to  the  town  of  Sychar,  and  of 
his  conference  with  the  woman  at  the  well, — and  which 
they  think  a  great  one,  though,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
either  altogether  groundless,  or,  if  it  have  any  foundation, 
it  is  nevertheless  entirely  removed  by  the  discovery  which 
my  text  makes  of  the  state  of  the  Samaritans'  faith  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  appearance.     Whence  was  it,  it  hath 
been  said,  that  Jesus,  who  declared  himself  not  sent,  save 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  should,  to  these 
Samaritans  (a  race  which,  in  a  more  advanced  period  of 
his  ministry,  he  ranked  with  Gentiles,  when  he  first  sent 
liis  apostles  out  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  forbidding  them  to  go  into  any  Gentile  province, 
w  to  enter  any  Samaritan  town), — whence  was  it,  that  in 
this  early  period,  to  these  Samaritans,  and  in  particular,  to 
'«  woman  of  that  country  whose  character  at  that  time  was 
not  irreproachable,  whatever  her  succeeding  life  might  be 
when  she  became  a  disciple  of  our  Lord ;  whence  was  it, 
tkt  at  this  early  period,  in  this  country,  and  to  this  woman, 
our  Lord  declared  himself  more  explicitly  than  it  is  sup- 
posed he  had  yet  done  in  any  part  of  Judea,  or  even  in 
private  among  his  own  disciples  ? 

Perhaps  the  supposition  which  creates  this  difficulty — 
^  supposition  that  Jesus  had  not  declared  himself  ex- 
plicitly, either  among  the  Jews  in  general,  or  to  any  of  his 
disciples  in  private — ^may  be  unfounded ; — at  least,  it  is 
BO  proof  that  it  is  true,  that  we  read  not  in  any  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  that  Jesus  had,  at  any  time  before  this 
tttcTview  with  the  Sycharite  woman,  said  to  any  one 
«ther  in  public  or  in  private,  "  I  am  the  Messiah."    To 
ttdse  who  consider  the  abridged  manner  in  which  the 
fivangelists  have   written — in  which  they  professed  to 
write  the  story  of  their  Master's  life,  omitting  many  more 
ineidents  than  they  have  related, — to  those  who  consider 
im  circumstance,  it  will  be  no  argument  that  no  declara- 
ion  equally  explicit  had  been  previously  made,  that  none 
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such  is  recorded.   The  important  transactions  of  the  whole 
interval  between  our  Lord's  baptism  and  his  return  into 
Galilee  after  the  first  passover,  which  are  contained  in  the 
four  first  chapters  of  St.  John's  gospel,  the  three  other 
Evangelists  have  altogether  passed  by :  and  those  who  are 
read  in  history,  either  sacred  or  profane,  well  know,  that 
the  negative  of  any  probable  fact  is  never  to  be  concluded 
from  the  silence  and  omission  even  of  the  most  accurate 
and  exact  historians.     From  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
three  first  chapters  of  St.  John  s  gospel,  my  conclusion,  I 
coi^ess,  would  be,  that  our  blessed  Saviour,  from  the  very 
first,  was  sufficiently  explicit  with  his  select  associates, 
upon  the  general  point  of  his  pretensions,  and  neither 
at  Jerusalem  nor  in  Galilee  at  all  reserved  in  public.     But, 
granting  the  truth  of  the  supposition  upon  which  the  diffi- 
culty is  raised,  I  say  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  easj 
to  be  found,  in  the  view  which  the  text  displays  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  Samaritans  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  visit  to  the  town  of  Sychar.     The  Samaritans,  at 
that  time,  had  truer  notions  of  the  Messiah's  character 
and  office — I  will  not  say  than  any  that  were  commonly 
to  be  found  among  the  Jews — but  I  will  say,  than  anyone 
even  of  the  apostles  had,  before  their  minds  were  en- 
lightened by  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  our  Lord's  ascension. 
Now,  we  are  told  that  it  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  God  s 
government,  "  that  to  him  that  hath" — to  him  that  hath 
acquisitions  of  his  own,  made  by  an  assiduous  improve- 
ment of  his  talents,  by  a  studious  cultivation  of  his  natural 
endowments,  and  a  diligent  use  of  the  external  means  of 
knowledge  which  have  been  afforded  him — ^*  to  him  shall 
be  given"  the  means  of  greater  attainments ;  "  but  froitt 
him  that  hath  not" — from  him  who  can  show  no  fruits  of 
his  own  industry — "  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that 
which  he  seemeth  to  have."    This  unprofitable  servant, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  by  the  just  judgment 
of  God,  shall  lose  the  advantages  which,  through  sloUi  and 
indolence,  he  ha^h  neglected  to  improve^     By  this  maximi 
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ivery  particular  person  s  rank  and  station  will  be  deter- 
Dined  in  the  worJd  to  come.  If  it  is  not  constantly  ob- 
erved  in  the  present  world,  the  necessity  of  departing 
rom  it  is  either  the  result  of  that  disorder  and  irregularity 
fhich  man's  degenaracy  hath  introduced,  or  it  may  be  an 
ssential  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  probationary  state. 
Still,  in  general,  it  is  resonable  to  suppose  that  the  ex- 
smal  light  of  revelation,  like  the  internal  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  when  no  particular  good  purposes  of  Providence 
re  to  be  answered  by  a  more  arbitrary  and  unequal  dis- 
ribution  of  it, — in  general,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
hat  it  is  dispensed  to  different  persons  in  proportion  to 
be  inclination  and  ability  to  profit  by  it  which  the  Searchei^ 
»f  hearts  discerns  in  each.  Where,  then,  is  the  wonder, 
hat  our  Saviour  should  declare  himself  so  openly  to  these 
lonest  Sycharites,  who  were  then  earnestly  looking  for  the 
{reat  redemption,  whose  hearts  were  ready,  and  whose  un- 
lerstandings  were  prepared,  to  receive  such  a  deliverer  as 
Tesus  pretended  to  be — to  acknowledge  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  although  he  came  in  the  form  of  a  servant  ? 
VHiere  is  the  wonder  that  he  should  make  this  great  dis- 
covery in  the  first  instance  to  a  weak  woman,  laden  with 
the  follies  of  her  youth,  if,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity 
of  her  past  life,  he  discovered  in  her  heart  a  soil  in  which 
his  holy  doctrine  might  take  root  and  flourish  ?  The  re- 
striction laid  upon  the  apostles,  in  their  first  mission,  not 
to  vidit  the  Samaritans,  was  probably  founded  on  reasons 
of  policy,  not  on  any  dislike  of  the  Samaritans.  It  might 
bave  obstructed  the  accomplishment  of  our  Saviour*s  great 
iesign,  had  the  Samaritan  multitude  at  that  time  risen  on 
liisside;  as  th^  Jewish  multitude,  if  I  conjecture  aright, 
wzs  ripe  to  rise,  had  he  declared  himself  the  temporal 
Ifessiah  which  they  expected.  But  how,  then,  would 
Dan  s  redemption  have  been  effected,  which  required  that 
lis  blood  should,  flow  for  our  crime — that  he,  as  the  re- 
iresentative  of  guilty  man,  should  suffer  capital  punish- 
lent  as  a  criminal?     It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that 
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the  public  call  was  not  to  be  given  to  Samaria  in  his  life-^ 
time,  lest  Samaria  should  obey  it.  This,  at  least,  seems 
consistent  with  the  general  politics  of  our  Saviour's  life ; 
for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  as  he  grew  in  public  fame^ 
he  became  more  reserved  with  his  friends  and  morei  open 
with  his  enemies.  This  appears  in  a  very  striking  manner 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  when 
he  went  up  thither  to  return  home  no  more  till  he  had 
finished  the  great  atonement.  From  Galilee,  where  hm 
friends  were  numerous  and  his  party  strong,  he  stole  away 
in  secret:  through  Samaria,  where  he  was  then  less  known, 
he  made  a  more  public  progress :  Jerusalem,  where  the 
Action  of  his  enemies  prevailed,  he  entered  in  open 
triumph :  in  the  temple,  he  bid  defiance  to  the  chief 
priests  and  rulers ;  telling  them,  that  if,  at  their  request, 
he  should  silence  the  acclamations  of  his  followers  (which 
he  refused  to  do),  the  stones  of  the  building  would  pro- 
claim his  titles,  and  salute  the  present  Deity.  From  simi- 
lar motives,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  our  Saviour, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  honoured  the  forward 
faith  of  the  Samaritans  with  an  open  avowal  of  his  person 
and  his  ofiice.  In  a  more  advanced  period,  bent  on  the 
speedy  execution  of  his  great  design,  he  would  not  call 
them  to  his  party,  lest,  by  securing  his  person,  they  should 
thwart  his  purpose. 

And  now,  from  these  contrasted  examples  of  Samaritan 
faith  and  Jewish  blindness,  let  every  one  take  encourage- 
ment, and  let  every  one  learn  the  necessity  of  assiduity  in 
self-improvement.  Does  any  one  whose  thoughtless  heart 
has  hitherto  been  set  upon  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  pomp  of 
the  world,  or  the  pride  of  life,  begin  now  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  futurity  ?  Does  any  one  whom  the  violence 
of  passion  hath  carried  into  atrocious  crimes,  which  repe- 
tition hath  rendered  habitual  and  familiar,  begin  to  per- 
ceive his  danger? — Would  he  wish  to  escape  it,  if  an 
escape  were  possible? — Let  him  then  not  be  discouraged 
by  any  enormities   of  his  preceding  life.     To  become 
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Christ  8  disciple,  every  one  who  wishes  is  permitted :  every 
one's  past  sins  are  forgiven  from  the  moment  that  he  rt* 
solves  to  conform  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  his  Sa- 
viour.    He  who  made  an  open  discovery  of  himself— aa 
early  proffer  of  salvation  to  a  people  who,  though  not  ido- 
laterS)  had  but  imperfectly  known  the  Father, — he  whQ| 
ia  a  conference,  the  occasion  of  which  was  evidently  of 
his  own  seeking^  revealed  himself  to  a  woman  living  in 
impure  concubinage  with  the  sixth  man  she  had  called  her 
husband, — he  who  forgave  the  sinner  that  perfumed  hif 
feet,  and  bathed  them  with  the  tears  of  her  repentance, — 
tie  who  absolved  the  adulteress  taken  in  the  fact, — he  who 
called  Saul  the  persecutor  to  be  a  pillar  and  an  apostle  of 
the  faith  he  had  so  cruelly  oppressed, — he  who  from  the 
cross  bore  the  penitent  companion  of  his  l^t  agonies  to 
Paradise, — HE  hath  said — and  you  have  seen  how  hb 
actions  accorded  with  his  words — he  hath  said — "  Him 
tW  Cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out."    /^  Him 
that  Cometh  to  me  in  humility  and  penitence,  I  will  v^ 
nowise  cast  out.     In  nowise, — in  no  resentment  of  any 
crimes,  not  even  of  blasphemy  and  infidelity  previous  to 
kifl  coming,  will  I  exclude  him  from  the  light  of  my  doc- 
triner^from  the  benefits  of  my  atonement — from  the  glo- 
ries of  my  kingdom."     Come,  therefore,  unto  him,  all  ye 
tlmtare  heavy  laden  with  your  sins.     By  his  own  gracipus 
voice  he  called  you  while  on  earth :  by  the  voice  of  hi^ 
mbassadors  he  continueth  to  call ;  he  calleth  you  now  by 
vmt.    Come  unto  him,  and  he  shall  give  you  rest, — rest 
fiom  the  hard  servitude  of  sin  and  appetite  and  guilty  fear. 
^htt  yoke  is  heavy, — that  burden  is  intolerable :  his  yoke 
is  easy,  and  his  burden  light.     But  come  in  sincerity ; — 
dare  not  to  come  in  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation.     Think 
not  that  it  will  avail  you  in  the  last  day,  to  have  called 
yourselves  Christians — to  have  been  bom  and  educated 
^der  the  gospel  light — to  have  lived  in  the  external  com- 
*>^uiH(Mi  of  the  church  on  earth, — if  all  the  while  your 
^^^^  have  holden  no  communion  with  its  Head  in  hca- 
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ven.  If,  instructed  in  Christianity,  and  professing  to  be* 
lieve  its  doctrines,  ye  lead  the  lives  of  unbelievers,  it  will 
avail  you  nothing  in  the  next,  to  have  enjoyed  in  this 
world,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  advantages  which  ye  despised, 
— ^to  have  had  the  custody  of  a  holy  doctrine,  which  nerer 
touched  your  hearts — of  a  pure  commandment,  by  the 
light  of  which  ye  never  walked.  To  those  who  diagraee 
the  doctrine  of  their  Saviour  by  the  scandal  of  their  lives, 
it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  have  vainly  called  him  **  Lord ! 
Lord !" 


SERMON    XXV. 


We  have  heard  hira  ourselves^  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ, 

the  Saviour  of  the  world.— ^John  iv.  42. 

Such  was  the  testimony  which,  in  an  early  period  of 
our  Saviour's  ministry,  the  good  people  of  the  town  of  Sy- 
char,  in  Samaria,  bore  to  the  truth  of  his  pretensions.  They 
make,  you  see,  a  double  profession, — first,  of  a  previous 
faith  in  a  Christ  that  was  to  come ;  then,  of  a  faith  now  , 
wrought  in  them  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  that  Jesus 
himself  was  the  person  they  expected. 

From  this  public  confession  of  the  Sycharites,  connected 
with  the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed  by  a  wo- 
man of  the  same  town,  in  her  private  conference  with  our 
Lord  at  Jacob's  well,  these  facts,  as  I  showed  you  in  my 
last  Discourse,  may  readily  be  deduced :  that  the  Samari- 
tans of  our  Saviour's  day,  with  advantage  of  less  light  from 
revelation,  no  less  than  the  more  instructed  Jews,  expected 
a  Messiah, — that  they  knew,  no  less  than  the  Jews,  that- 
the  time  was  come  for  his  appearance, — that,  in  the  Mes- 
siah who  was  now  to  come,  they  expected  not,  like  the 
mistaking  Jews,  a  Savipur  of  the  Jewish  nation  only,  or 
of  Abraham's  descendants,  but  of  the  world, — that  they  ex- 
pected a  Saviour  of  the  world  from  moral  evil — from  the 
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ixiiiery  of  sin  and  guilt — from  the  corruptions  of  ignorance, 
hypocrisy,  and  superstition. 

Of  these  facts,  I  now  purpose  to  investigate  the  causes. 
I  am  to  inquire,  therefore,  first,  on  what  grounds  the  pre- 
vioos  faith  which  we  find  in  the  Samaritans — their  faith 
in  a  Christ  to  come,  was  founded ;  and,  in  the  next  place 
what  particular  evidence  might  produce  their  conviction 
that  Jesus  was  the  person  they  expected  actually  arrived. 

The  first  question,  what  were  the  grounds  of  their  pre- 
vious faith,  may  seem  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  two 
parts, — as  it  respects  this  previous  faith  in  that  part  which 
was  peculiar  to  the  Samaritans ;  or  in  that  more  general 
part  of  it  in  which  they  only  concurred  in  the  universal 
expectation  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.     The 
expectation  of  an  extraordinary  person  who  should  arise 
about  this  time  in  Judea,  and  be  the  instrument  of  great 
improvements  in  the  manners  and  condition  of  mankind, 
vras  almost,  if  not  altogether,  universal  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour'^  birth;  and  had  been  gradually  spreading  and 
getting  strength  for  some  time  before  it.     The  fact  is  so 
otorious  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  antiquity,  that 
is  needless  to  attempt  any  proof  of  it.     It  may  be  assumed 
a  principle  which  even  an  infidel  of  candour  would  be 
hamed  to  deny ;  or,  if  any  one  would  deny  it,  I  would 
decline  all  dispute  with  such  an  adversary,  as  too  ignorant 
receive  conviction,  or  too  disingenuous  to  acknowledge 
hat  he  must  secretly  admit.     This  general  expectation 
'^^as  common,  therefore,  to  the  Samaritans  with  other  na- 
"^ions:  and,  so  far  as  it  was  common,  it  must  be  traced  to 
Some  common  source;  for  causes  can  never  be  less  gene- 
'^l  than  their  effects.     What  was  peculiar  to  the  Samari- 
tans, was  the  just  notion  which  is  expressed  in  my  text, 
^nd  in  the  private  professions  of  the  Sycharite  woman,  of 
*lie  nature  and  extent  of  the  benefits  men  were  to  receive 
ftt)m  the  expected  deliverer,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
^Vie  deliverance  was  to  be  accomplished. 

The  subject,  therefore,  before  us,  in  its  first  general 
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branch,  the  inquiry  into  th6  grounds  of  the  previous  faitk 
of  the  Samaritans,  appears,  in  this  view  of  it,  to  be  of  vast 
extent  and  comprehension :  for,  to  give  the  question  a  com- 
plete discussion,  and  to  conduct  the  inquiry  in,  wba| 
might  seem  the  most  natural  order,  it  would  be  necessaiy 
to  consider,  first,  the  general  grounds  of  the  expectation 
which  so  generally  prevailed ;  and  afterward,  to  inquire 
from  what  particular  sources  the  Samaritans  drew  these 
just  views  of  the  Messiah's  business  which  they  have  b^en 
found  to  entertain.  The  investigation  of  the  first  question 
would  carry  us  into  deep  disquisitions  of  theological  anti- 
quities. 

It  is  not  much  ipy  practice  to  shrink  from  diflQculties; 
nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  common  people  are 
so  incompetent  as  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be  to 
comprehend  whatever  the  preacher  will  be  at  the  trouble  to 
explain.  Under  the  contrary  persuasion,  I  scruple  not  tb 
serve  you  with  stronger  meats  than  are  generally  thought 
fit  for  popular  digestion.  I  should  consult  my  own  ease  « 
more,  and  your  advantage  less,  if  I  could  acquiesce  in  the 
general  opinion. — For  our  present  subject.  The  condition 
of  the  Samaritans  in  the  article  of  religious  information, 
was,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  Jews,  so 
different  from  that  of  any  other  people,  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably separate  the  two  questions  concerning  their  parti- 
cular faith  and  the  general  expectation  of  tlr^  rest  of  man* 
kind,  and  consider  them  as  distinct  subjects ;  for  the  views 
of  the  Samaritans  might  have  been  just  what  they  were^ 
although  the  Gentiles  had  been  left  (which  never  was  their 
case)  in  total  darkness.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  shall 
postpone  the  general  question  concerning  the  grounds  or 
the  general  expectation  of  the  Gentiles  (which  I  purpose^ 
however,  with  God's  gracious  assistance,  at  some  future 
season  to  resume ;  but  for  the  present,  I  shall  postpone  it), 
and,  confining  myself  to  the  particular  case  of  the  Samari^ 
tans,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  particular  soorcecjF 
from  which  they  drew  their  information  that  the  Messiah 
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was  to  come  for  the  general  advantage  of  mankind,  and  tbal 
he  was  to  come  in  the  character  of  a  public  teacher  of  the 
true  religion.  In  the  first  circumstance,  their  expectations 
differed  from  those  of  the  Jews,  and,  in  the  second,  from 
those  of  the  whole  Gentile  world.  Now,  since  these  no- 
tions, !^which  were  peculiar  to  themselves,  could  not  be 
formed  on  any  vague  traditions  which  w^re  current  among 
any  other  people,  and  since  they  have  been  remai:kably 
justified  by  the  event  of  things,  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  were  drawn  immediately  from  the  word 
of  Grod — from  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the 
Samaritans  interpreted  with  more  discernment  than  the 
Jews,  because  they  were  free  from  the  prejudices  which 
the  Jews  entertained  in  favour  of  their  own  nation, — 
perhaps  for  this  reason,  that,  being  secretly  conscious  of 
their  spurious  original,  however  they  might  boast  their 
descent  from  Abraham,  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  those 
exclusive  claims  of  his  family  for  which  the  Jews  so  zea- 
lously contended,  and  on  which  their  fatal  prejudices 
were  founded.  But  if  the  notions  of  the  Samaritans 
were  drawn  immediately  from  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
evident  they  are  to  be  sought  in  those  parts  of  it  which  the 
Samaritans  admitted.  The  Samaritans  admitted  no  part 
of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  but  the  five  books  of 
Moses.  In  the  books  of  Moses,  therefore,  we  are  to  look 
&>r  such  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  as  might  be  a  sufficient 
foundation  of  the  faith  of  the  Samaritans — of  that  pure 
feith  which  was  free  from  the  errors  of  the  Jews,  and  far 
more  particular  than  the  general  expectation  of  the  Gen^ 
tiles.  In  the  books  of  Moses  we  must  look  for  prophecies 
of  the  Messiah,  declaring  the  general  extent  of  the  deliver- 
>Qce  he  was  to  accomplish,  and  describing  him  in  the 
ofaaracter  of  a  religious  teacher :  and  these  prophecies  must 
be  clear  and  explicit, — not  conveyed  in  dark  images  and 
ambiguous  allusions,  but  in  terms  that  might  be  open  to 
'^\  popular  apprehension  before  their  accomplishment ;  for  if 
i]     Qosucb  prophecies  should  be  found  in  the  books  of  Moses^ 
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ihe  faith  of  the  Samaritans  will  be  a  fact  for  which 
be  impossible  to  account. 

For  prophecies  describing  the  Messiah  as  the  g 
benefactor  of  mankind,  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  find 
in  the  books  of  Moses.  The  greater  difficulty,  pe 
would  be  to  find  any  prophecy  of  him,  of  that  higl 
quity,  in  which  the  extent  of  the  blessings  that  shoi 
the  consequence  of  his  appearance  is  not  express! 
nified.  This  circumstance  is  clearly  implied  in  the  e 
revelations ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  always 
tioned  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  in  the  promises  m 
the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  A  general  resto 
of  mankind  from  the  ruin  of  the  fall  was  plainly  in 
in  the  original  curse  upon  the  serpent ;  for  what 
have  been  the  great  victory  of  the  woman's  seed, 
greater  part  of  Eve  s  posterity  were  doomed  to  coi 
in  the  power  of  the  common  enemy  ? — if,  for  one  I 
to  be  brought  by  Christ  within  the  possibility  of  salv 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  millions  were  to  rema 
neglected  victims  of  the  devil's  malice? — which,  u] 
very  moderate  computation,  was  the  case,  if  Jacob 
the  single  family  that  was  to  have  an  interest  in  C 
redemption.  After  the  flood,  when  Jehovah  wa 
scribed  as  the  God  of  Shem,  it  was  declared  that  J 
was  to  find  a  shelter  in  Shem's  tabernacle.  Nor 
perceive  that  the  curse  denounced  on  Canaan's  degei 
posterity  amounted  to  an  absolute  exclusion  of  his  dc 
dants  from  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Shem's 
the  contrary,  I  think,  is  mercifully  implied  in  the  tei 
the  curse,  though  I  confess  very  darkly.  When  i 
first  intimated  to  Abraham  that  the  Messiah  was  tc 
among  his  descendants,  it  was  at  the  same  time  de 
that  the  blessing  was  to  reach  to  all  the  families  • 
earth ;  and  this  declaration  was  constantly  repeated 
every  renewal  of  the  glorious  promise  to  Isaac  a 
Jacob :  so  that  the  whole  tenor  of  patriarchal  pro 
attests  the  universal  extent  of  the  Messiah's  blessings 
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the  thing  is  so  very  clear,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  be 
Baore  particular  in  the  proof  of  it. 

Again,  for  the  time  of  his  appearance.  This  was  marked 

in'Jacob's  dying  prophecy  by  a  sign  which  the  Samaritans  of 

our  Saviour  s  days  could  not  but  discern.     The  dissolution 

of  a  considerable  state  hath,  like  all  events,  its  regular  and 

certain  causes,  which  work  the  ultimate  effect  by  a  slow 

and  gradual  progress.     The  catastrophe  is  ever  preceded 

by  public  disordeps,  of  which  human  sagacity  easily  fore* 

casts  the  event.     To  the  Samaritans  of  our  Saviour's  day, 

living  in  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  territory,  it  myst  have 

been  very  perceptible  that  the  sceptre  was  falling  from 

the  hand  of  Judah,  when  the  Jewish  polity  was  actually 

within  half  a  century  of  its  dissolution; — and  when  the 

Bceptre  should  depart  from  Judah,  then,  according  to  the 

lioly  patriarch's  prediction,  the  Shiloh  was  to  come. 

Of  the  extent,  therefore,  of  the  Messiah's  blessings,  and 
of  the  time  of  his  appearance,  the  Samaritans  might  find 
clear  information  in  the  books  of  Moses.  Upon  these 
points  the  earliest  prophecies  were  so  explicit,  that  no 
liigher  qualification  could  be  requisite  to  comprehend  their 
g^eral  meaning,  than  a  freedom  of  the  mind  from  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
— ^prejudices  which  the  Samaritans,  who  hated  the  Jews, 
"^ere  not  likely  to  entertain. 

It  may  be  somewhat  more  difHcult  to  produce  the  par- 
"^cular  predictions  in  which  they  found  the  Messiah  de- 
scribed as  a  religious  teacher.  That  predictions  to  this 
l>i]rpose  do  exist  in  the  books  of  Moses,  in  terms  which 
^^^re  clearly  understood  by  the  ancient  Samaritans,  cannot 
^^easonably  be  doubted ;  because  we  find  this  notion  of  the 
Afessiah  in  the  previous  faith  of  the  Samaritans,  of  which 
tile  books  of  Moses  were  the  sole  foundation.  If  these 
prophecies  are  now  not  easy  to  be  found,  the  whole  diffi- 
<^i3dty  must  arise  from  the  obscurity  which  time  hath 
l^rought,  through  various  causes,  upon  particular  passages 
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bf  these  very  ancient  writings,  which  originally  were  per- 
spicuous. 

It  were,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  promise 
which  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  law  at  Sinai — the 
prpmise  of  a  prophet  to  be  raised  up  among  the  Israelites, 
who  should  resemble  Moses — had  the  Messiah  for  its  ulti- 
mate object:  and  from  the  appeal  which  is  repeatedly  made 
to  it  by  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity, — from  the  terms 
in  which  the  inquiries  of  the  Pharisees  were  propounded 
to  the  Baptist, — from  the  sentiments  which  the  Jewish 
multitude  were  accustomed  to  express  upon  occasion  of 
several  of  pur  Saviour's  miracles,  it  is  very  evident,  that, 
in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  the  Messiah  was 
universally  looked  for  by  the  Jewish  nation,  as  the  person 
in  whom  that  promise  was  to  receive  -its  final  and  particular 
completion.     In  the  office  of  a  prophet,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  resemblance  of  Moses,  the  character  of  a  teacher 
is  indeed  included  ;  but  of  a  national  teacher  of  the  Jewj^ 
only,  not  of  a  universal  instructor  of  mankind.     This  prc^— 
tnise,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  the  foundation  of  the 
pectation  which  the  Samaritans  entertained  of  a  publi 
teacher  who  was  to  rescue  the  whole  world  from  moi 
evil,  by  instructing  all  men  in  the  true  religion :  for,  in  thr 
letter  of  the  prophecy,  no  such  character  appears ;  nor  S 
it  probable,  that  before  the  merciful  scheme  of  Providenc 
was  developed  and  interpreted  by  the  appearance  of  oi 
Saviour  and  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  men  would* 
so  quick-sighted  in  the  interpretation  of  dark  figures 
distant  allusions,  as  to  descry  the  character  of  a  universac-^ 
teacher  under  the  image  of  a  prophet  of  the  Israeliter — 

The  passages,  therefore,  on  which  the  Samaritans  btrilC^ 
their  hope,  we  have  yet  to  seek. 

One  passage,  which,  if  I  take  its  meaning  right,  contains 
an  illustrious  prophecy  to  our  purpose,  t>ccurs  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  the  beginning  of  that  propbeti<^ 
86ng  in  which  Moses,  just  before  his  death,  describes  Ae 
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future  fortunes  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.    This  song 
is  contained  in  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Deuteronomy^ 
under  the  title  of  '^  The  blessing  wherewith  Moses,  the 
man  of  God,  at  the  point  of  death,  blessed  the  children  of 
Israel."    The  particular  passage  of  which  I  speak,  lies  in 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  verses.     From  the  quick 
transitions  that  are  used  in  it  from  narrative  to  ejaculation, 
and  from  ejaculation  again  to  narrative — ^and  from  the 
mixture  of  allusion  to  past  facts  and  future  events — it  ha^ 
much  of  that  natural  difficulty  which  is,  in  some  degree, 
Inseparahle  from  this  style  of  composition :  and  the  natural 
difficulty  of  the  passage  seems  considerably  heightened 
by  the  errors  of  transcribers ;  insomuch,  that  the  ablest 
critics  seem  to  have  despaired  of  reducing  the  original  text 
to  any  ^prammatical  propriety,  or  of  drawing  from  it  any 
consistent  meaning,  without  much  liberty  of  conjectural 
onendation.     If  the  interpretation  which  I  shall  venture 
to  propose  should  seem  new,  it  will  nevertheless  be  thought 
a  circumstance  somewhat  in  its  favour,  that,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  brings  the  passage  to  a  more  interesting  and 
xiQore  connected  sense  than  any  other  exposition — a  sense 
too  the  most  pertinent  to  the  occasion — it  requires  fewer 
iterations  of  the  present  text  than  are  necessary  in  any 
exposition  that  hath  been  hitherto  attempted.     Of  forty- 
t'vro  words,  of  which  the  whole  passage  is  composed,  six 
only  undergo  slight  alterations,  and  a  seventh  is  omitted. 
The  six  alterations  have  the  sanction  of  antiquity, — ^two 
from  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  original  text,  three  from 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Seventy,  and  the  sixth  from 
^e  Syro- Arabic  and  Chaldee  versions.     In  the  omission 
of  the  seventh  word,  which  is  the  name  of  Moses  in  the 
foarth  verse,  I  have  the  consent  of  all  judicious  critics, 
who  have  found  the  omission  necessary  in  all  possible  in- 
terpretations of  the  passage.     In  this  sacred  poem,  the 
jBiticolar  benedictions  of  the  several  tribes  are  naturally 
piefiMed  with  a  thankful  commemoration  of  Aat  which 
was  the  great  and  general  blessing  of  the  whole  nation — 
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tbe  revelation  which  they  enjoyed,  and  the  singular  privi- 
lege of  a  polity  and  a  law  of  Divine  institution.  The 
mention  of  these  national  prerogatives  is  mixed  with  inti- 
mations of  God's  general  tenderness  for  the  whole  human 
race,  with  which  the  particular  promises  to  the  Jews,  as 
hath  been  before  observed,  were  seldom  unaccompanied 
in  the  earlier  prophecies ;  and,  as  I  understand  the  pas- 
sage, a  prediction  of  the  final  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
Christ,  after  a  previous  adoption  of  tbe  Gentiles,  finishes 
the  lofty  proem  of  the  inspired  song.  Such,  as  I  conceive 
it,  is  the  general  scope  and  purport  of  the  passage;  of 
every  part  of  which,  with  the  few  alterations  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  shall  now  give  you  the  literal  translation, — or, 
where  that  cannot  be  done  with  perspicuity  in  the  English 
language,  the  exact  meaining,  accompanied  with  sa  much 
of  paraphrase  and  remark  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  connexion,  and  to  justify  my  version  in  its  principal 
peculiarities. 

The  prophet  enters  upon  his  subject  with  poetical  allu- 
sions to  the  most  striking  circumstances*  of  the  glorious 
scene  which  accompanied  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 

"  Jehovah  came  from  Sinai ; 
His  uprising  was  from  Seir  : 
He  displayed  his  glory  from  Mount  Paran, 
And  from  the  midst  of  the  myriads  came  forth  the  Holy  One,* — 
On  his  right-hand  streams  of  fire.'* 

Seir  and  Paran  were  places  in  the  wilderness  where  the 
Divine  glory  had  been  sensibly  displayed.  The  myriads, 
from  which  the  Holy  One  is  described  as  coming  forth, 
were  the  myriads  of  attendant  angels  whose  descent  per- 
haps was  visible  before  the  blaze  of  light  burst  forth,  which 
was  the  well-known  signal  of  the  personal  presence  of  the 
Holy  One, — that  High  and  Holy  One  whose  transcendent 
perfections  and  original  existence  separate  him  by  an  infi- 
nite interval  even  from  the  highest  orders  of  the  angelic 

*  "  The  Holy  Oner    The.  same  word  is  used  for  Go4,  in  the  parmlM 
text  of  Habakkok.'-EDiToii. 
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nature.  The  streams  of  fire  on  his  right,  are  the  inccfssant 
flashes  of  lightning  which  struck  the  whole  assembly  with 
dismay. 

'  The  description  being  brought  to  this  point,  the  thing 
next  in  order  to  be  mentioned  should  be  the  utterance  of 
the  decalogue;  but  here  the  prophet  interrupts  his  narra-, 
tiye,  to  commemorate  God's  parental  care  of  all  mankind, 
in  these  pathetic  ejaculations : 


"  O  loving  Father  of  the  peoples  !" 

"Of  the  peoples," — that  is,  of  all  the  different  nations  of 
the  world;  for  that  is  the  force  of  "  peoples"  in  the  plural. 


*'  O  loving  Father  of  the  peoples  ! 
All  the  saints  are  in  thy  hand ; 
They  are  seated  at  thy  feet, 
And  have  received  of  thy  doctrine.** 

"  All  the  saints — good  men  of  all  families  and  of  all  coun- 
tries are  under  thy  protection."  In  our  English  Bibles  we 
read  '^  all  his  saints."  It  is  upon  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
venty that  I  throw  away  the  pronoun,  which  not  being 
expressed  in  their  translation,  had  probably  no  place .  in 
their  copies  of  the  original ;  and  indeed  its  whole  effect  is 
but  to  destroy  the  generality  of  the  expression,  on  which 
the  spirit  of  the  sentiment  entirely  depends.  "  All  the 
saints  are  seated  at  thy  feet,  and  have  partaken  of  thy  doc- 
trine. In  these  words,  you  will  observe,  the  great  Being 
who  was  styled  the  loving^ather  of  the  peoples  is  addressed 
in  the  specific  character  of  a  teacher ;  for  the  expression  of 
sitting  at  his  feet  describes  the  attitude  of  scholars  listening 
to  the  lessons  of  a  master.  ^^  And  they  have  received  of 
thy  doctrine,  or  of  thy  instructions."  "They  have  re- 
ceived— "  In  the  public  translation,  the  expression  is  in 
future  time, — **They  shall  receive;"  and  thus  rendered, 
the  pdisssuge  stands  as  a  promise  of  the  instruction  of  man- 
kiud  by  future  revelations :  but  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  Seventy  to  understand  the  original  expression  of  time 
past.     The  promise  of  future  instruction  comes  in  another 
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place :  the  allusion  here  is  to  past  mercies,  as  an  evideooe 
of  the  universality  of  God  s  parental  care  of  all  mankind, 
in  which  the  prophet  professes  his  belief;  and  of  this  the 
past  instances  of  general  mercy,  manifested  in  the  revela- 
tions which  had  been  granted  to  good  men  in  thepatriarchal 
ages,  long  before  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic   covenant 
furnished  a  more  pregnant  proof  than  distant  promises. 
After  these  ejaculations,  the  prophet  resumes  his  narrative 
and  proceeds  to  mention  the  promulgation  of  the  law; 
which,  prefaced  as  it  is  with  these  allusions  to  the  world  s 
old  experience  of  its  Maker  s  comprehensive  love,  seems 
rather  alleged  as  a  recent  instance  of  the  general  provi- 
dence, than  as  an  argument  of  any  arbitrary  partial  fond- 
ness for  that  particular  race  in  which  the  theocracy  was 
erected. 

"  To  us   he  prescribed  a  law."     ''  He,"  the  Holy  one 

who  came  forth  from  the  midst  of  the  myriads ;  for  tbe 

intervening  ejaculations  stand  in  parentheses,  and  this  line 

•  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  two  last  of  the  mitial 

stanza. 

"  To  U8  be  prescribed  a  law. 
Jacob  is  the  inheritance  of  the  preacher  : 
He  shall  be  king  of  Jeshnnm, 

When  the  chiefs  of  the  people  shall  gather  themselves  together 
In  union  with  the  tribes  of  Israel.*' 

^'  Jacob  is  the  inheritance  of  the  preacher."    This  sentoice 
renders  the  reason  of  the  institution  of  the  law,  that  the 
family  of  Jacob,  for  the  general  good  of  mankind,  wtf 
chosen  to  be  the  inheritance  or  peculiar  portion  of  tbe 
preacher.     They  were  appointed  to  be  for  many  ages  Ae 
immediate  objects  of  Divine  instruction,  and  the  deposilBr 
ries  of  the  sacred  oracles.     In  this  sense  Jacob  was  die 
^Inheritance  of  '^  the  preacher," — of  that  person  who  hath 
been  in  all  ages,  though  in  different  ways  at  differeot 
seasons,  the  dispenser  of  the  light  of  revelation.     Of  this 
preacher  Jacob  is  here  called  the  inheritance,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  Jewish  nation  is  called  '^  his  own"  in 
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he  firet  chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel.  The  word  which  I 
lave  rendered  by  "  the  preacher"  hath  been  generally 
aken  in  this  place  in  the  sense  of  **  congregation,"  which 
riyes  the  whole  passage  a  very  different  meaning :  bnt  the 
lense  in  which  I  take  it,  of  "  the  preacher,**  is  the  usual 
signification  of  the  word.  The  use  of  it  in  the  sense  of 
'*  congregation"  is  unexampled  in  the  sacred  writings,  un- 
less perhaps  in  this  passage,  in  another  in  the  book  of 
Senesis,  and  a  third  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  book  of  Genesis  will  be  particularly  considered 
in  the  prosecution  of  our  subject.  The  signification  of  the 
word  in  question  is  not  less  ambiguous  in  that  place  than 
it  is  here ;  and  the  sense  of  "  the  preacher"  will  equally 
sait  the  context.  In  Nehemiah,  the  sense  is  somewhat 
doubtful;  and,  were  it  certain,  the  style  of  Nehemiah  is 
not  the  best  standard  for  the  interpretation  of  Moses.  The 
interval  between  the  two  writers  was  long ;  and  the  changes 
md  corruptions  which  the  Hebrew  language  underwent  in 
Ae  captivity  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  great  and  various. 
The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  of  an  earlier  and  a  purer  age; 
uid  throughout  that  book,  the  word,  by  the  consent  of  all 
interpreters,  signifies  "  the  preacher."  But  the  particular 
^vantage  of  taJcing  the  word  here  in  its  usual  and  proper 
Bignification,  is  the  remarkable  perspicuity  which  it  gives 
to  the  ensuing  distich. — clearly  demonstrating  the  person 
rfwhom  it  is  predicated  that  he  shall  be  a  king;  which 
person  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain,  if,  by  adopt- 
ing any  other  meaning  of  this  word,  we  lose  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  which  this  line  affords.  *^  He  shall  be  king." 
The  preacher,  whose  inheritance  is  Jacob,  shall  be  king. 
Our  public  translation  has  it — ^'  He  was  king ;"  mfaking 
the  sentence  an  assertion  of  something  past,  instead  of  a 
srediction.  And  this  assertion  some  understand  of  Moses, 
fho  was  no  king,  nor  ever  bore  the  title, — and  some,  of 
3dd,  of  whom  it  were  improper  to  say  that  he  was  what 
le  ever  is^  king  in  Jeshurun.  With  the  authority  of  the 
Seventy,  therefore,  on  my  side,  I  throw  away  the  letter 
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which  gives  the  verb  the  preterite  form,  aud  understand  it 
of  time  future.     "  He,"  the  preacher,  "  shall  be  king  in 
Jeshurun."    The  word  "  Jeshurun"  is  no  patronymic  of 
the  Jewish  nation ;  but,  by  the  natural  force  of  it,  seems 
rather  to  denote  the  whole  body  of  the  justified,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  under  all  dispensations :  .and  it  is  to  be 
taken  with  more  or  less  restriction  of  its  general  meaning, 
according  to  the  particular  times  which  may  be  the  subject 
of  discourse.     It  is  sometimes  descriptive  of  the  Jews,  not 
as  the  natural  descendants  of  Jacob  or  of  Abraham,  but  in 
their  spiritual  character  of  the  justified,  while  they  formed 
the  whole  of  the  acknowledged  church :  but,  in  prophecies 
which  respect  the  adoption  of  the  Gentiles,  it  denotes  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful  gathered  from  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.     In  this  Jeshurun  the  monarchy  of  God  was 
from  the  beginning,  is  without  interruption,  and  shall  be 
without  end:    but  the  Messiah's  kingdom  commenced 
upon  our  Lord's  ascension ;  and  its  establishment  will  be 
then  complete,  when  the  rebellious  Jews  shall  acknow- 
ledge him.     This  kingdom  I  conceive  to  be  here  predicted, 
in  Uie  assertion  that  the  preacher  shall  be  king  in  that 
Jeshurun  which  shall  hereafter  be  composed  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  living  in  friendship  and  alliance,  professing  the 
same  faith,  and  exercising  the  same  worship. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  this  prophecy  of  Moses,  if  we 
have  rightly  divined  its  meaning,  the  Messiah  is  explicitly 
described  under  the  character  of  a  preacher,  in  whose  spi- 
ritual kingdom  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  be  united  as  the 
subjects  of  a  common  Lord.  This  interpretation  of  this 
remarkable  passage  will  receive,  I  think,  considerable  con- 
finnation,  from  the  elucidation  of  another  prophecy  ofaa 
earlier  age,  in  which  Christ's  character  of  a  general  teacher, 
or  his  biisiness  at  least  of  teaching  all  the  world,  is  de- 
scribed in  terms  less  liable  to  ambiguity  of  interpretation. 
And  this  I  shall  consider  in  my*  next  Discourse. 
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SERMON  XXVI. 

We  have  heard  him  ourselves^  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ, 

the  Saviour  of  the  world. — John  iv.  42. 

This  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel  contains  a 

narrative  of  our  Saviour's  visit  to  the  town  of  Sychar  in 

Samaria;  and  in  the  text  we  have  the  testimony  which 

was  publicly  borne  by  the  people  of  the  place  to  the  truth 

of  his  pretensions. 

Extraordinary  as  the  fact  may  seem,  this  portion  of  the 
evangelical  history  affords  the  most  unquestionable  docu- 
ments of  the  truth  of  it, — that  the  Samaritans  of  our  Sa- 
viour s  day  not  only  believed  in  a  Christ  who  was  to 
come,  but  had  truer  notions  than  the  Jews,  their  cotem- 
poraries,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  salvation  to  be 
expected  from  him,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  should 
be  accomplished :  the  nature  of  the  salvation,  spiiritual — 
the  extent,  universal — the  means,  teaching.  They  ex- 
pected a  deliverance  of  the  whole  world  from  moral  evil, 
by  a  person  who  should  appear  in  the  character  of  a  uni- 
versal teacher  of  the  true  religion. 

Of  these  just  views  of  the  Samaritans,  the  books  of 
Moses,  which  were  the  only  part  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
which  the  Samaritans  received,  were  the  only  possible 
foundation.     The  conclusion  therefore  seems  infallible, 
that  prophecies  do  actually  exist  in  some  part  of  the  books 
of  Moses,  which  describe  the  Messiah  as  a  general  teacher 
of  the  true  religion,  and  express  this  character  in  terms 
which  were  clearly  understood  by  the  ancient  Samaritans. 
If  these  prophecies  are  now  not  easy  to  be  found,  the  diffi- 
culty must  arise  from  the  obscurity  which  time  hath  brought 
upon  particular  passages  of  those  very  ancient  writings, 
which  originally  were  perspicuous.     If,  by  the  assistance 
of  Him  who  hath  promised  to  be  ever  with  us,  we  should 
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be  enabled  to  succeed  in  our  attempt  to  do  the  injuries  ( 
time  in  some  degree  away,  and  to  restore  defaced  prophc 
cies  of  this  great  importance  to  their  original  evidence,  w 
trust  we  shall  have  rendered  some  part  of  the  service  whic 
we  owe  to  that  great  cause,  to  the  support  of  which  ov 
talents  and  our  studies  stand  solemnly  devoted. 

In  my  last  Discourse,  I  produced  a  passage  from  th 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  which,  in  whatever  obscurity 
may  have  lain  for  several  ages,  with  fewer  and  slightc 
emendations  than  are  requisite  to  bring  it  to  any  othc 
consistent  meaning,  admits  an  interpretation  which  make 
it  an  illustrious  prophecy  to  our  purpose.  You  will  n 
collect,  that  the  passage  is  the  proem  of  that  propheti 
song  in  which  Moses,  just  before  his  death,  described  th 
fortunes  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  My  translatioi] 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  repeat,  that  the  agreement  an< 
resemblance  between  this  prophecy  and  some  others,  whicl 
I  now  purpose  to  consider,  may  be  the  more  readily  per 
ceived, — my  translation  of  the  second  and  three  following 
verses  of  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  is  in 
these  words : 

"  Jebo\'ah  came  from  Sinu ; 
His  nprisiDg  was  from  Seir: 
He  displayed  his  glory  from  Mount  Paraii, 
And  from  the  midst  of  the  myriads  came  forth  the  Holy  One.*" 
On  his  right  hand  streams  of  fire. 
O  loTing  Father  of  the  peoples  ! 
All  the  saints  are  in  thy  hand  ; 
They  are  seated  at  thy  feet. 
And  have  received  of  thv  doctrine. 
To  us  he  (the  Holy  One)  prescribed  a  law. 
Jacob  is  the  inheritance  of  the  preacher : 
He  (the  preacher)  shall  be  kiug  in  Jcshnrun, 
When  the  chiefs  of  the  peoples  gather  themselves  together 
In  union  with  the  tribes  of  Israel/' 

The  interpretation  of  this  remarkable  passage  will  re 
ceive  great  confirmation  from  the  elucidation  of  anothe 
prophecy,  of  an  earlier  age,  which  I  now  take  in  hand 
The   examination   of  this  prophecy  will  consist  of  tvt 
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parts.  The  first  point  will  be^  to  ascertain  its  meaningr, 
as  it  stands  in  our  modem  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text^ 
without  toy  alteration;  and  the  second,  to  consider  an 
emendation  suggested  by  the  old  versions,  which,  without 
altering  the  sense^  considerably  improves  the  perspicuity 
and  heightens  the  spirit  of  the  expression. 

When  the  patriarch  Jacob  was  setting  out  for  Padan- 
aram,  to  form  an  alliance  by  marriage,  according  to  the 
customs  of  those  early  times,  with  the  collateral  bmnch 
of  his  mother's  family,  his  father  Isaac's  parting  blessing 
was  to  this  effect :  '^  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  and  make 
th&e  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  tnul- 
tUude  of  peoples.''    This  blessing  viras  repeated,  it  seems, 
to  the  patriarch,  in  his  dream  at  Luz ;  for  though  this  cir- 
cumstance is  not  mentioned  by  Moses  in  its  proper  place, 
in  bis  narrative  of  that  extraordinary  dream,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is,  however,  apparent  by  the 
woitls  which  in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Jacob  upon  his  death-bed :  '^  God  Almighty  ap- 
peared unto  me  at  Luz,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  blessed 
me,  and  said  unto  me — Behold,  I  will  make  thee  fruitful, 
and  multiply  thee ;  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  multitude  of 
peoples."    You  will  observe,  that  it  is  not  without  a  spe- 
cial reason  that  I  choose  in  these  passages  to  sacrifice  the« 
propriety  of  my  English  expression  to  an  exact  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  use  of  the  word 
**  peoples"  in  the  plural.     In  the  original  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  word  "  people"  in  the  singular  always 
signifies  some  single  nation,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
individual  nation  of  the  Jews ;  the  plural  word  "  peoples" 
signifies  many  nations,  either  Jews  and  Gentiles  promis- 
cuously, or  the  various  nations  of  the  Gentiles,  as  dis- 
tmguished  from  the  Jews.     Our  translators,  in  this  in- 
stance, over  studious  of  the  purity  ot  their  English  style, 
have  dropped  this  important  distinction  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  thus  the  force  and  spi- 
rit of  the  original,  wherever  it  depends  upon  this  distinc- 
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t^on,  which  is  the  case  in  many  prophetic  texts,  is  unhap- 
pily lost  in  our  public  translation.     But,  to  return. 

This  same  blessing  was  again  repeated  upon  the  pa- 
triarch's  return  from  Padan-aram,  when  God  appeared  to 
him,  and  said — "  I  am  God  Almighty.     Be  fruitful  and 
multiply.     A  nation  sind  a  company  of  nations  shall  be 
of  thee."     It  is  the  same  word  in  the  original  which  is 
rendered  in  our  English  Bibles,  in  this  third  benedictioOi 
by  a  "  company,"  and  in  the  two  former  passages  by  a 
"  multitude:"  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe,  that 
in  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  that  he  should  be  a  fa- 
ther "  of  many  nations,"  or,  according  to  the  margin,  "  of 
a  multitude  of  nations,"  a  very  different  word  is  used. 
Were  the  marginal  interpretation  adopted,   the  terms  of 
tlhis  promise  to  Abraham,  and  of  the  blessings  pronounced 
upon  Jacob  upon  three  different  occasions,  in  our  English 
Bibles,  would  be  very  much  the  same :  whereas  in  the  ori- 
ginal they  are  essentially  different;  and  the  difference  Ues 
in  the  principal  word,  in  the  word  which  expresses  the 
matter  of  the  promise.     Now,  as  a  sameness  of  the  terms^ 
if  it  really  existed,  would  be  an  argument  for  assigning 
one  and  the  same  meaning  to  the  promises,  so  a  regular 
variation  of  the  terms  in  which  the  promises  to  Abraham 
and  to  his  grandson  were  conveyed,  when  the  promise 
was  repeated  twice  to  Abraham — to  Jacob  three  times, 
creates  a  strong  presumption  that  the  promises  to  these 
different  persons,  in  which  so  striking  a  difference  of  the 
terms  was  so  constantly  observed,  had  different  objects: 
and  the  event  of  things  confirms  the  suspicion.     Of  Abra- 
ham, who  was  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Israelites,  the 
Arabians,  the  Idumaeans,  and  many  other  nations  of  the 
East,  it  might  be  said  with  truth,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  words,  "  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations.' 
But,  of  Jacob, 'whose  whole  posterity  was  contained  in  the 
single  nation  of  the  Jews,  I  cannot  see  with  what  propriety 
it  could  be  said  that ''  a  company  of  nations  should  come 
out  of  Aew,"  or  that  he  should  be  "  made  a  multitude  of 
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peoples."     To  say  that  nations  or  peoples  stand  only  (ot 
tribes,  is  an  ilMevised  subterfuge  of  Jewish  expositors : 
it  is  founded  upon  a  principle  which  will  ever  mislead, 
because.it  is  in  itself  fdse  (though,  by  the  way,  it  is  the  fa- 
vourite assumption  of  our  modem  Socinians,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  their  whole  system),  that  the  prophetic  style 
describes  little'things  by  gigantic  images.^    Even  in  the 
spiritual  sense,  the  expression  that  Jacob  should  be  a  mul- 
titude of  peoples,  or  that  a  company  of  nations  should 
come  out  of  him,  would  be  improper  and  unprophetic ;  for 
the  various  races  of  men,  who,  by  embracing  the  faith  of 
Christ,  are  become  in  a  spiritual  sense  the  children  of 
Abraham  and  of  Jacob,  are  in  the  same  spiritual  sense, 
by  virtue  of  their  adoption  into  the  blessed  family,  become 
parts  of  the  one  nation  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  and  are  no 
longer  to  be  called  in  any  spiritual  sense  a  multitude  or  a 
company  of  peoples  or  of  nations.    It  is  a  just  observation 
A    of  the  learned  Calvin,  that  a  prophecy  which  should  have 
i|    described  the  Christian  community  under  the  image  of  a 
variety  of  nations,  would  have  been  no  blessing,  but  a 
curse;    since,  according  to  the  regular  signification  of 
the  prophetic  images,  which  have  their  regular  and  deter- 
mined significations  no  less  than  the  words  of  common 
speech,  such  a  prophecy  would  have  been  predictive  of 
ic&     &ctions  and  schisms,  and  would  have  threatened  a  disso- 
oJ     lution  of  that  unity  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  church 
i  <!     depends.     The  word  which,  in  these  promises  to  Jacob, 
is  rendered  by  "  multitude"  or  **  company"  in  our  English 
Bibles,  takes  its  origin  and  its  meaning  from  a  root  which 
properly  signifies  "  to  assemble,"  or  to  "  call  an  assembly :" 
and  the  force  of  it  in  these  passages  seems  more  properly 
expressed  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Seventy  than  by 
any  later  interpreter.     Their  translation  is  to  this  efiect: 
In  the  two  first  places,  "  I  will  make  thee  for  the  gathering 
together  of  nations:"  in  the  third  place,  "the  gathering 
tod    together  of  nations  shall  be  from  thee ;" — and  the  gather- 
ed 4    ing  together  which  is  intended,  can  be  no  (^lher  than  the 
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gathering  of  all  nations  into  one  in  Christ.     But,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  this  great  event  is  much  more  expressly  men- 
tioned in  these  passages  than  it  appears  to  be  even  in  the 
version  of  the  Seventy ;  the  Messiah  being  personally 
mentioned  under  the  character  of  the  '^  Gratherer  of  the 
nations :"  for  the  word  which  the  Seventy  render  by  **  the 
gathering  together,"  and  the  English  translators  by  *'  a 
multitude  or  company/'  may  by  its  derivation  either  signify 
the  persons  of  which  an  assembly  is  composed,  in  which 
sense  our  English  translators  understood  it, — or  the  act  of 
bringing  them  together,  which  is  tlie  sense  the  Seventy 
express ;  or  it  may  bear  a  third  sense,  which  perhaps  is  of 
all  the  most  pertinent  in  the  passages  in  question  :  it  may 
stand  for  the  person  by  whose  authority  the  assembly  is 
convened.     Any  one  of  these  three  senses,  the  word,  for  i 
its  natural  force,  may  bear  indifferently ;  and  in  which  of  ; 
the  three  it  is  in  any  particular  passage  to  be  taken,  can  i 
only  be  determined  by  the  occasion  upon  whieh  it  is  intro-  i 
duced,  by  what  is  said  of  it,  and  by  the  words  with  which 
it  is  immediately  connected.    In  the  passages  in  question, 
the  first  sense  seems  absolutely  excluded  by  the  truth  of 
history,  with  which  true  prophecy  must  ever  be  consistent ; 
Jacob  never  became  the  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations. 
Of  the  remaining  two,  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  that 
which  may  be  most  consistent  with  history  and  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  and  may  give  the 
jnost  importance  to  the  sense  and  the  most  spirit  to  the 
expression.     The  spirit  of  the  expression  will  be  the  most 
striking,  if  the  last  of  the  three  senses  be  adopted,  that  of 
a  person ;  for,  with  this  sense  of  the  word,  the  literal  ren- 
dering of  the  three  passages  will  be  thus :  Of  the  two  first, 
"  I  have  appointed  thee  for  a  gatherer  of  the  peoples:"  (rf 
the  third,  ^^  A  nation  and  the  gatherer  of  nations  shall 
arise  from  thee."  Were  I  satisfied  that  our  modem  copies 
of  the  Hebrew  text  give  these  promises  to  Jacob  precisely 
in  the  terms  in  which  they  were  originally  delivered  to 
him,  without  the  alteration  or  onussion  of  a  single  letteVf 
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might  perhaps  allege,  in  confirmatioa  of  the  interpreta- 
on  I  would  propose,  that  our  Lord  may  be  imagined  to 
ilude  to  this  prediction  of  himself  under  the  character  of 
gatherer  of  tiie  nations,  in  those  pathetic  words'  with 
rhich  he  closed  his  public  preaching :  ^^  O  Jerusalem, 
onsalem !  thou  murderess  of  the  prophets !  thou  that 
tonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee !  how  often  would  I 
laye  gathered  thy  children  together  in  what  manner  the 
len  gathereth  her  own  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
rould  not !"  But,  whichever  be  the  true  rendering, — whe- 
her  "  the  gatherer,"  for  which  my  opinion  stands,  or  "  the 
^ering  together,"  which  the  Seventy  approve, — the 
xophecy  contains  an  evident  allusion  either  to  the  person 
)f  Christ  as  a  teacher,  or  to  his  business  as  a  teaching ; 
for  although  the  ambiguous  word,  in  the  sense  of  an  as* 
wmbly,  seems  to  carry  no  natural  limitation  of  its  mean- 
ing, but  might  stand  for  any  assembly  convened  by  pro- 
clamation, without  regard  to  any  particular  end  or  purpose 
for  which  it  might  be  holden,  yet  the  most  frequent  use  of 
it  among  the  sacred  writers  is  for  assemblies  of  which  the 
purpose  is  either  civil  consultation  or  religious  worship 
and  instruction :  and  the  civil  assemblies  to  which  it  is 
applied,  are  for  the  most  part  those  in  which  something 
of  religious  business  mixes  itself  more  or  less  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting :  so  that,  in  the  sense  of  '^  an  assem- 
bly," it  pretty  much  corresponds  with  the  English  word 
*•  congregation,"  which,  by  its  natural  force,  might  stand 
Tor  any  assembly,  and  yet,  by  the  usage  of  our  best  writers, 
and  indeed  of  common  speech,  is  appropriated  to  religious 
assemblies.  By  analogy,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that 
diis  same  word,  in  the  sense  of  an  assembler,"  must  pe- 
caliarly  denote  the  person  who  presides  in  a  religious  con- 
gregation, who  leads  the  public  worship,  and  instructs  the 
people :  and  the  gatherer  of  nations,  in  this  ^nse,  is  the 
proper  character  of  the  founder  of  a  religion  which  was 
to  be  adopted  by  the  whole  Gentile  world ;  except,  perhaps, 
bat  it  may  seem  somewhat  more  comprehensive,  as  de- 
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scribing  a  person  who  should  gather  the  nations,  as  our 
Saviour  would  have  gathered  the  children  of  Jerusalem, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  teaching  and  of  saving  them. 

In  these  passages,  therefore,  of  the  book  of  Grenesis,  as 
they  stand  in  our  modern  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text,  whe- 
ther we  follow  the  version  of  the  Seventy  or  adopt  another 
which  the  original  words  will  equally  bear,  we  have  an 
explicit  prediction  of  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles,  to  be  accomplished  by  a  descendant  of  Jacob. 
The  two  first,  indeed,  in  which  it  is  said  to  Jacob  that  he 
should  be,  or  that  God  had  appointed  him  to  be,  for  a 
gatherer  or  for  the  gathering  of  the  peoples,  declare 
perhaps  the  general  benefit  immediately  intended  by  the 
selection  of  Jacob's  family,  who,  for  the  general  good  of  all 
mankind,  were  appointed  to  be  for  a  certain  period  the 
depositaries  of  the  true  religion,  und  the  objects  of  a  mi- 
raculous discipline.  Their  intercourse,  in  various  ways  at 
different  periods — by  conquest  or  by  commerce,  by  alliance 
or  by  servitude — with  the  principal  empires  and  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  world, — in  the  earliest  times  with 
the  Moabites,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus ;  afterward  with  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  and  the  Persians ;  then  with  the  Greeks;  and 
last  of  all  with  the  Romans ;  the  intercourse  of  the  Is- 
raelites, in  every  period  of  their  state,  with  the  people 
that  was  the  most  considerable  for  the  time,  was  the  means 
of  keeping  alive  some  knowledge  of  the  true  God  even 
among  the  heathens,  in  such  a  degree  at  least  as  might 
prepare  the  world  for  a  general  revelation  at  the  appointed 
season.  They  were,  as  some  of  their  own  rabbin  hav^ 
very  well  expressed  it,  the  witnesses  of  the  one  true  God 
to  all  mankind.  In  this  sense  Jacob  was  appointed  for 
the  congregations,  or  for  the  teacher  of  the  people :  his 
posteriety  was  a  race  of  priests,  a  nation  of  prophets.  The 
third  passage  specifically  respects  either  the  general  sal- 
vation of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  person  who  was  to  save  them 
by  teaching  them  a  true  religion  and  a  pure  worship. 
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According  to  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  "  The  gathering 
together  of  the  nations  shall  be  from  tbte/'  this  passage 
is  exactly  parallel  with  our  Saviour^s  own  words,  in  his 
conference  with  the  Samaritan  woman, — *'  Salvation  is  of 
the  Jews."  The  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  is  predicted ; 
and  the  accomplishment  of  it  is  ascribed  to  a  descendant 
of  Jacob.  According  to  the  v£rsion  which  to  me  seems 
preferable,  it  is  a  prophecy  describing  a  descendant  of 
Jacob  by  the  character  of  the  Saviour  and  the  teacher  of 
all  mankind. 

We  find,  therefore,  in  this  promise  to  Jacob,  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  are 
BOW  in  use,  such  a  declaration  of  God  s  merciful  care  of 
all  mankind — so  explicit  a  prediction  of  a  teacher,  or  at 
least  of  a  teaching  of  the  Gentiles,  as  may  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  just  views  which  the  Samaritans  entertained 
of  the  nature  as  well  as  of  the  extent  of  the  Messiah  s  re- 
demption. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  same  prophecy,  without  con- 
aidering  an  emendation  which  the  translation  of  the  Seventy 
suggests.  The  true  object  of  the  prophecy  is  that  which 
appears  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  translators — 
the  mysterious  scheme  of  Providence  of  gathering  all  na- 
tions into  one  in  Christ.  But,  though  the  Seventy  have 
80  far  succeeded  as  not  to  misinterpret  (for  they  have  ex- 
pressed the  true  purport  of  the  prophecy,  and  have  intro- 
duced no  false  images  which  the  original  words  do  not 
convey),  whethec  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  seize 
[he  true  turn  of  the  original  expression,  and  have  given 
the  prophecy  in  its  genuine  form  as  well  as  its  true  mean- 
ing, will  bear  a  question.  In  their  translation,  the  pro- 
^ecy  is  a  simple  prediction  of  the  event  The  original 
irords  will  bear  an  exposition  which  render  it  an  animated 
piediction  of  the  person  by  whom  the  event  was  to  be  ac- 
complished^ in  that  particular  character  in  which  we  have 
he  highest  reason  to  think  he  is  actually  described  in 
lome  passages  of  the  Mosaic  writings  which  have  been 
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cuity  to  particular  passages,  and  heighten  the  prophe 
evidence,  when  we  have  the  highest  reason  to  belie 
that  those  readings  were  received  by  the  Jews  themselv( 
in  their  unprejudiced  times ;  and  were  only  called  in  que 
tion  afterward,  for  the  positive  testimony  they  seemc 
to  bear  to  our  Saviour^s  claims,  and  to  the  gospel  doctrii 
of  a  general  redemption.  The  passages  which  would  I 
most  apt  to  suffer,  through  the  prejudices  of  the  later  Jew 
ish  critics,  would  be  those  in  which  the  call  of  the  Gei 
tiles  was  most  openly  predicted,  and  in  which  the  Messia 
was  described  as  a  universal  teacher. 

We  have  seen  that  this  description  of  the  Messiah  i 
contained  in  the  promises  to  Jacob,  as  they  stand  in  the  mc 
dem  Hebrew  text.  From  an  attentive  consideration  of  tb 
Greek  translation  of  the  Seveitty,  I  cannot  but  persuad 
myself  that  this  character  of  the  Messiah  was  far  mor 
explicitly  expressed  in  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  froD 
which  that  version  was  made,  though  it  was  not  clear); 
understood  by  those  translators ;  and  yet  the  whole  diSe 
rence  between  their  copies  of  the  original,  and  those  of  thi 
niodern  Jews,  consists  in  the  omission  of  a  single  letter  ii 
the  later  copies.  The  word  "  gathering,"  or  "  gatherer,' 
on  the  true  sense  of  which  so  much  depends,  is  renderec 
by  the  Seventy,  in  every  one  of  the  three  passages  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  plural  number, — not  ^^  gathering y'*  but  ^^ga- 
thermgs ;"  and  yet  the  original  Hebrew  word,  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  the  text,  is  singular.  These  translators  have  in 
general  foUowed^their  original  with  such  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, expressing  in  their  Greek  all  the  grammatical  peca- 
liarities  of  their  Hebrew  original,  often  at  the  expense  ooi 
only  of  the  purity  but  of  the  perspicuity  of  their  style,  thai 
no  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  critica 
attention  to  that  translation  will  believe,  that  die  Sevent 
would  in  three  places,  where  they  found  a  word  in  th 
Hebrew  which  could  not  but  be  singular,  choose,  withoi 
any  necessity,  to  express  it  by  a  plural  word  in  Greek 
and  every  one  wbtf  cannot  believe  this,  will  find  hiroae 
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npelled  to  conclude  that  that  word,  which  in  bur  mo* 
m  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  necessarily  singular,  in 
:  copies,  which  the  Seventy  used  was  something  that 
^ht  be  taken  for  a  plural.  The  addition  of  a  single 
ter  (and  that  a  letter  which  transcribers  have  been  very 
t  to  omit)  to  the  word  which  now  occurs  in  the  Hebrew, 
il  give  it  that  plural  from  which  the  Seventy  have  ex- 
58sed :  but,  with  the  addition  of  this  letter,  the  Hebrew 
fd  may  be  either  that  plural  word  which  the  Seventy 
derstood  it  to  be,  or  a  singular  word  which  literally 
;nifies  "the  preacher."  "The  words  of  the  preacher ^ 
5  son  of  David,  king  of  Jerusalem.  Vanity  of  vanities, 
ith  the  preacher."  This,  you  know,  is  the  title  and  the 
ginning  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  word  which 
re,  and  in  other  parts  df  this  same  book,  is  very  pro- 
riy  rendered  in  our  English  Bibles  by  "  the  preacher," 
Bers  not  in  a  single  letter  from  that  plural  word  which 

the  promises  to  Jacob  the  Seventy  have  rendered  by 
ihe  gatherings."     But  since  this  word,  by  the  consent 

all  interpreters,  signifies  "  the  preacher"  throughout 
e  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  why  should  it  be  otherwise  un- 
Tstood  in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  where  the  same 
Qse  may  suit  the  context?  In  the  promises  to  Jacob,  no 
ber  sense  of  the  word  will  equally  suit 'the  context,  since 
>  other  interpretation  of  the  word  produces  an  equal  per- 
icuity  of  the  whole  sentence.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
Qse  in  which  it  is  most  reasonable  to  understand  it;  and 
s  literal  translation  of  these  three  passages,  as  the  text 
pears  to  have  stood  in  the  copies  which  the  Greek 
nslators  followed,  will  be  thus :  Of  the  two  first,  "  Thou 
alt  be,"  or  "  I  have  appointed  thee  to  be  for  a  preacher 
the  peoples :"  of  the  third, "  A  nation,  and  the  preacher 
nations  shall  come  out  of  thee."  It  is  no  great  objec- 
Q  to  this  interpretation,  that  the  Seventy  missed  it: 
!se  translators  were  Jews,  and  would  be  little  inclined 
admit  a  sense  of  any  text  which  should  make  it  a  pre- 
tion  of  the  Messiah  in  the  express  character  of  a  teacher 
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of  the  Gentiles.  They  took  up,  therefore,  with  another 
meaning,  which  the  word,  considered  by  itself,  might 
equally  bear,  though  it  rendered  the  sentence  less  perspi- 
cuous. The  want  of  perspicuity  was  a  circumstance  in 
which  they  found  a  shelter  for  their  prejudices.  They 
perhaps  imagined,  that  "  the  gatherings  of  the  nations," 
though  by  the  proper  import  of  the  Hebrew  words  it 
expressed  "  a  gathering  of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  and  salvation,"  was  only  an  obscure  pre- 
diction of  a  universal  monarchy  of  the  Jews,  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  Messiah,  and  a  gathering  of  the  Gentiles 
under  that  monarchy  by  conquest :  and  an  obscure  predic- 
tion of  this  exaltation  of  their  own  nation  was  more  to 
their  taste  than  an  explicit  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
general  benefactor.  The  Samaritans,  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  national  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  their  enemies,  were 
better  interpreters. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  of  this  long  but  interesting  dis- 
quisition, it  appears  that  the  promises  to  Jacob,  conveyed 
first  in  his  father  Isaac  s  parting  blessing — repeated  in  the 
patriarch's  dream  at  Luz,  and,  for  the  last  time,  when  God 
appeared  at  Peniel — in  any  sense  in  which  they  can  be 
taken,  contain,  especially  the  last  of  them,  a  clear  pro- 
phecy of  the  Messiah  as  a  universal  teacher.     The  precise 
terms  in  which  these  promises   were  conveyed,  are  in 
some  small  degree  uncertain;  for  we  find,  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Seventy,  the  plainest  indications  of  a  small  dif- 
ference, in  all  the  three  texts,  between  their  copies  and 
those  which  are  now  received.     The  difference  is  only  of 
a  single  letter  in  the  ancient  copies,  which  is  not  found  in 
those  of  the  present  day ;  and  this  variety  affects  not  the 
sense  of  the  promise,  but  makes  some  difference  in  the 
degree  of  precision  with  which  the  sense  is  expressed. 
The  terms  of  the  promise,  according  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  different  readings — according  to  the 
ancient  or  the  later  copies,  are  unquestionably  correct ; 
and  according  to  either,  the  general  purport  is  the  same : 
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t  if  the  greater  correctness  lie  in  the  later  c6pies^  then 
i  Messiah's  character  of  a  teacher  of  the  nations  is  only 
be  drawn  from  the  general  character  of  a  gatherer,  in 
lich  it  is  contained,  or  his  particular  business  of  teach- 
^  the  nations,  from  the  general  business  of  gathering 
sm.  If  the  ancient  copies  gave  the  truer  reading,  then 
3  Messiah  is  expressly  announced  under  the  specific  cha- 
rter of  a  "preacher  of  the  nations." 
In  either  way,  we  have  found,  in  these  promises  in  the 
ok  of  Genesis,  of  which  the  Samaritans  acknowledged 
g  authority,  an  explicit  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  as  an 
tiversal  preacher.  Two  prophecies,  therefore,  of  this 
iport,  seem  to  be  yet  legible  in  the  books  of  Moses ; 
id,  by  bringing  these  prophecies  to  light,  we  discover  a 
sw  circumstance  of  agreement  between  the  character 
hich  our  Lord  sustained  and  the  prophecies  that  went 
sfore  concerning  him. 

I  would  now  turn  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  a  sub- 
let which  might  well  deserve  a  particular  discussion, — • 
be  evidence  upon  which  the  Samaritans,  looking  for  a 
Sirist  to  come,  were  induced  to  believe  that  Jesus  was 
ke  person.  What  was  the  evidence  which  produced  this 
lelief? — ^What  is  the  evidence  on  which  we  believe? 
Ve  are  curious  to  examine  the  philosophy  of  the  doctrine : 
re  seek  for  the  completioti  of  prophecies,  and  for  the  evi- 
lence  of  miracles :  unless  we  see  signs  and  wonders,  we 
rill  not  believe ; — but  upon  what  evidence  did  the  Sama- 
itans  believe  ?  We  read  of  no  miracles  performed  among 
be  Sycharites.  That  we  read  of  none  is  not  a  proof  ^hat 
«me  were  performed :  but  if  any  were,  it  was  riot  evidence 
if  that  kind  which  took  possession  of  the  hearts  of  the 
lamaritans; — they  allege  our  Saviour's  doctrine  as  the 
TOund  of  their  conviction;  and  our  Saviour's  doctrine 
ftrrie»  with  it  such  internal  evidence, — it  is  in  itself  so 
ttional  and  consistent — in  its  consequences  so  conducive 
^  that  which  must  be  the  great  end  of  a  Divine  revelation, 
any  such  be  extant, — it  discovers  a  scheme  of  salvation 
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so  wonderfully  adapted  both  to  the  perfections  of  God  and 
the  infirmities  of  man,  that  a  mind  which  hath  not  lost,  t^ 
the  force  of  vicious  habits,  its  natural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong — its  natural  approbation  of  what  is  good  and  great 
and  amiable,  will  always  perceive  the  Christian  dbctrine 
to  be  that  which  cannot  easily  be  disbelieved  when  it  is 
fairly  propounded.     The  Samaritans  heard  this  doctrine 
from  the  Divine  Teacher's  mouth  for  the  short  space  of  two 
days :  we,  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  have  a  com- 
plete summary  of  his  triennial  preaching ;  we  have,  joined 
with  the  detail  of  many  of  his  miracles,  the  delineation  of 
his  character,  and  the  history  of  his  wonderful  life  of  pie^ 
and  love :  we  have  seen  the  fortitude  with  which  he  re- 
pelled temptation — the  patience  with  which  he  endured 
reproach,  the  resignation  with  which  he  underwent  the 
punishment  of  others'  crimes:    in  the  figured  language 
of  the  apostles,  we  ourselves  have  heard  him  preach,  we 
have  seen  him  crucified, — we  have  seen  him  rise  again: 
we  experience  his  present  power,  in  the  providential  pre- 
servation of  his  church  and  support  of  his  doctrine.    The 
Samaritans  were  convinced  by  a  preaching  of  two  days: 
how,  then,  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  sal- 
vation ! 


SERMON  XXVII. 


Let  us  therefore^  as  many  as  be  perfect^  be  thus  minded ;  and  if  in  tf! 
thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal  even  this  mito  jo^ 
— ^Philippians  iii.  15. 


The  obscurity  of  this  text  arises  from  two  causeSi 
from  a  double  sense  of  the  word  ^'  minded,*'  and  from  flB 
improper  use  of  the  word  "  otherwise/' 

The  word  '^  minded"  predicates  indifferently  any  state 
of  mind,  this  or  that  particular  state,  according  as  the 
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ccasion  upou  which  it  is  used,  and  the  words  with 
rhich  it  is  connected,  may  limit  and  qualify  its  general 
leaning.     A  state  of  the  mind  may  be  either  a  state,  of 
s  dispositions  and  affections  toward  external  objects, — a 
tate  of  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  desires  and  aversions,  its 
chemes,  purposes,  and  machinations ;  or  a  state  of  the  in- 
flect with  respect  to  its  internal  faculties,  the  quickness 
f  the  apprehension,  the  strength  of  the   memory,  the 
itent  of  knowledge,  and  the  truth^  or  error  of  opinion, 
"he  condition  of  a  man's  mind  with  respect  to  these  or  any 
ther  circumstances  of  its  appetites — its  native  powers  or 
squired  endowments,  may  be  expressed  in  our  language 
y  his  being  thus  or  thus  minded.     By  this  great  latitude 
f  its  signification,  the  English  word  "  minded"  serves  to 
3nvey  the  meaning  of  a  great  variety  of  words  in  the 
riginal  languages  of  the  holy  Scriptures.     In  this  particu- 
tr  text,  however,  it  is  one  and  the  same  word  in  the  origi- 
al  which  answers  in  both  parts  of  the  sentence  to  the 
^ord  '^minded:"  and  this  original  word  might  seem,  by 
s  nature  and  derivation,,  to  be  capable  of  the  same  variety 
f  meaning  as  the  English ;  but,  by  the  usage  of  the  sacred 
^ters,  its  signification,  so  far  as  it  corresponds  at  all  with 
ae  English  word  ''minded,"  is  far  more  restrained;  for  it 
(  never  applied  to  the  intellectual  part  of  the  mind,  but 
^ith  respect  to  the  opinions, — ^nor  to  the  disposition^  but 
1  a  religious  sense,  to  express  the  state  of  moral  taste  and 
antiment.     It  carries,  however,  a  double  meaning,  seeing 
•  may  express  a  state  of  mind  with  respect  either  to  opi- 
ion  or  religious  disposition.     It  is  used  in  these  two 
iflferent  senses  in  the  different  branches  of  the  text ;  and 
lis  double  application  of  the  same  word,  in  different 
laoses  of  the  same  sentence,  makes  the  whole  difficulty  of 
le  passage  as  it  lies  in  the  original. 
But,  in  our  English  translation,  this  difficulty  is  greatly 
ightened  by  the  improper  use  of  the  word  "  otherwise,'* 
lich  in  our  language  is  a  word  of  comparison  between 
lividual  things,  insomuch  that  it  can  never  be  used  with 
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propriety  unless  it  is  answered  by  the  comparative  ^'  than/' 
either  expressed  or  understood ;  and  the  expression  ^'  to  be 
otherwise  minded,"  in  the  English  language,  properly  sig- 
nifies to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  other  than  some  certain  state 
afterward  mentioned  or  already  described.     In  the  text,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  generality  of  the  readers  of  the  English 
Bibles  imagine  an  opposition  is  intended  between  '^  thus 
minded,"   and   *'  otherwise  minded,"  and  would  perhaps 
supply  the  sentence  thus :  '*  Let  us,  as  many  as  be  perfect, 
be  thus  minded ;    and  if  in  any  thing  you  be  otherwise 
minded  than  thus,  God  shall  reveal  even  this  unto  you." 
This,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  exposition  to  which  the 
English  expressions  naturally  lead:   but  this  exposition 
will  lead  us  far  away  from  any  thing  that  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  wise  man's  meaning. 

Now,  the  original  word  which  is  here  rendered  "  other- 
wise,'* is  frequently  indeed  used,  like  the  English  worf, 
to  indicate  comparison ;  yet,  in  its  primary  and  most  pro- 
per meaning,  in  which  I  think  it  is  to  be  taken  here,  it 
predicates  generally,  without  reference  to  individual  terms 
of  comparison,  the  opposite  of  sameness  or  uniformity,— 
that  is,  difference  or  variety :  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
better  rendered  by  the  English  word  "variously."  We 
will  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  to  substitute  "  variously" 
in  the  place  of  "  otherwise"  in  the  text;  and,  bearing  in 
remembrance  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  "  minded," 
let  us  see  what  sense  the  passage,  thus  corrected,  will  pre- 
sent: "Let  us,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded; 
and  if  in  any  thing  you  be  variously  minded,  God  shall 
reveal  even  this  unto  you."  Light  seems  to  open  on  the 
passage :  the  opposition  which  before  perplexed  us  be- 
tween "thus  minded"  and  "otherwise  minded"  now  dis- 
appears. The  deficiency  of  the  sentence  is  in  another 
part  than  we  at  first  suspected,  and  is  to  be  very  differ- 
ently supplied.  "Let  us,  as  many  as  are  perfect,  be  thus 
minded:  and  if  in  any  thing  ye  be  variously  minded,  God 
shall  reveal  to  you  even  this  thing  concerning  which  ymi 
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have  various  minds.''  I  doubt  not  but  you  now  perceire 
that  the  exhortation  to  be  "  thus  minded"  respects  certain 
virtuous  habits  of  the  mind— certain  sentiments  with  re- 
spect to  religious  practice,  which  the  apostle  would  recom- 
mend it  to  the  Philippians  to  assume :  and  the  supposition 
of  their  being  variously  minded,  regards  certain  differences 
of  opinion  which  he  apprehended  might  subsist  among 
them  when  this  epistle  was  written,  and  which,  he  assures 
Ihem,  the  good  hibits  he  prescribes,  were  they  once  be- 
come universal,  would  in  a  great  measure  abolish,  by  that 
especial  blessing  of  God's  overruling  providence  and  en- 
lightening Spirit  which  ever  accompanies  the  upright  and 
sincere. 

The  disposition  or  habit  of  the  mind  which  the  apostle 
recommends,  is  that  which  in  the  verses  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  text  he  has  described  as  his  own,  namely,  such 
a  constant  and  earnest  desire  of  continual  improvement  in 
the  habits  of  a  Christian  life,  as  made  him  think  lightly  of 
any  proficiency  he  had  actually  made  in  it,  otherwbe  than 
as  a  necessary  step  toward  farther  attainments.  Having 
expressed  his  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  merit  of  that  righteousness  which  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  Christian  duties,  and  arises  from  a  true 
and  lively  faith  in  Christ,  he  declares,  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  verses,  that  he  is  content  to  be  conformed  to  his 
Master's  death, — that  is,  to  suffer  and  to  die,  as  he  did, 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  true 
religion,  if  by  any  means  he  might  '^  attain  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  Not,"  says  he,  "  that  I  have  yet  got- 
ten hold, — not  that  I  am  secure  of  attaining  the  great  prize 
to  which  I  aspire,  or  am  already  perfect,  but  I  persevere 
in  the  pursuit,  if,  by  my  utmost  diligence,  I  may  at  last  lay 
hold  of  it :  for  which  purpose,  that  I  might  persevere  in 
this  great  pursuit,  and  at  last  lay  hold  upon  the  prize,  hold 
has  been  taken  of  me  by  Jesus  C*hrist"  There  is  in  th^ 
original,  a  certain  animated  play  (not  unusual  in  the  most 
serious  discourse,  nor  abating  any  thing  of  its  seriousness. 
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but  adding  to  its  force)  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  **  lay  hold."  A  person  lays  hold  upon  a  thing,  when 
he  takes  possession  of  it,  and  claims  it  as  his  right  and 
property.  In  this  sense,  the  apostle  speaks  with  much 
diffidence  and  humility  of  his  hope  of  laying  hold  of  his 
reward.  A  guide  lays  hold  of  a  person  that  is  going  out 
of  his  way,  to  lead  him  into  it,  or  of  a  feeble  person,  to 
support  him'.  In  this  sense  the  apostle  speaks  of  Christ's 
laying  hold  on  him,  to  conduct  him  into  the  path  of  life, 
and  to  support  him  in  it ;  at  the  same  time,  not  without 
some  oblique  allusion  to  the  miraculous  manner  of  bis  first 
conversion,  under  the  image  of  a  sudden  and  violent  seizure. 
The  apostle  goes  on.  *'  Brethren,  I  do  not  so  account  of 
myself  as  if  I  had  already  gotten  hold ;  zealous  as  I  have 
been  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  patient  as  I  am 
under  all  the  sufferings  in  which  it  has  involved  me,  pre- 
pared as  I  am  to  sacrifice  my  life  in  its  support,  yet  I  do 
not  entertain  the  arrogant  opinion,  that,  by  these  services 
or  these  dispositions,  I  have  already  earned  my  reward.  I 
pretend  to  no  merit  beyond  this  one  thing,  that,  forgetting 
what  is  behind,  thinking  little  of  attainments  already 
made, — I  stretch  forward  to  what  is  yet  before,  endea- 
vouring at  continual  improvement.  I  make  toward  the 
goal,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  This  is  my  mind :  these  are  my  notions  of  our 
duty :  these  are  my  views  of  our  perfection :  and  let  us 
all,  as  many  as  be  perfect, — as  many  as  pretend  to  per- 
fection, or  would  aspire  after  it,  be  thus  minded:  and  if 
in  any  thing  ye  be  variously  minded, — if  in  certain  points 
of  doctrine,  or  concerning  some  particulars  of  external 
worship,  you  are  not  all  agreed,  provided  you  are  sincere 
in  the  desire,  and  constant  in  the  endeavour  to  improve, 
God  will  enlighten  your  understandings,  and  bring  you, 
by  a  general  apprehension  of  the  truth,  to  agree  no  less  in 
your  opinions  than  in  the  general  principles  of  life."  The 
apostle  goes  on,  in  the  following  verse :  **  Be  that  as  it 
ruay,  so  far  as  we  have  already  attained,  walk  by  the  same 
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ule ;  have  your  minds  upon  the  same  thing/'  This  is  the 
txact  rendering  of  the  sixteenth  verse.  The  words  "  let 
18,"  Mrhich  occur  twice  in  the  English  translation, — "  let 
IS  walk  bv  the  same  rule,"  and  ''  let  us  mind  the  same 
hing," — the  words  "  let  us"  are  in  both  places  an  addition 
>f  the  translators,  and  darken  the  meaning.  '^  But,  what- 
ever differences  of  opinion  may  remain  among  you,"  says 
he  apostle,  '^  in  that  which  I  fpr  my  part  consider  as  the 
>nly  perfection  to  which  I  have  yet  attained,  agree  infol- 
owing  my  example :  walk  by  the  same  rule  by  which  I 
nralk,  of  neglecting  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  making 
ibr  the  goal ;  have  your  minds  upon  the  same  thing  which 
my  mind  is  set  upon — a  continual  progress  and  improve- 
ment." 

Thus  I  have  opened  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  the  text.     Indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  drawn  without  violence  from  the  words,  and  is  the 
best  suited  to  the  purport  of  the  apostle's  discourse :  and^ 
among  a  great  variety  of  expositions  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, there  is  but  one  other  that  seems  to  deserve  the  least 
attention, — which  is  that  of  those  who,  in  the  expression 
**  thus  minded,"  refer  the  word  "  thus"  to  the  opinion 
which  the  apostle  expresses  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter, concerning  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law, — that 
they  make  no  part  of  a  Christian's  duty;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  expressed  in  the  words  '*  otherwise 
minded,"  they  understand  of  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  apostle  himself  and  some  members  of  the  church 
to  which  he  writes,  upon  that  particular  question  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies :  and  thus 
they  bring  the  sense  of  the  text  to  nothing  more  than  a 
declaration  concerning  those  who  might  stand  for  the  obli- 
gation of  the  ceremonial  law  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion,— that  God  would,  at  some  time  or  other,  open  their 
minds  to  perceive  the  error  of  this  particular  opinion.    As 
this  exposition  has  been  pretty  much  received,  and  has 
bund  its  way  into  some  of  the  best  English  paraphras<js 
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of  dbis  epistle,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  mention  our  m- 
sons  for  rejecting  it.  One  great  objection  to  this  interpre- 
tation is,  that  it  turns  the  text  into  a  very  singular  promise 
of  illumination,  upon  a  particular  question,  to  all  who 
should  dissent  from  the  apostle's  doctrines,  without  the 
stipulation  of  any  condition  which  might  render  them  in 
any  degree  worthy  of  such  extraordinary  favour.  It  is  far 
more  reasonable  to  understand  the  promise  of  a  general 
illumination  of  the  mind  upon  religious  subjects,  limited 
to  those  who,  under  much  darkness  and  imbecility  of 
understanding,  should  distinguish  themselves  by  a  sin- 
cerity of  good  intention.  But  an  objection  of  still  greater 
weight  than  this  is,  that  by  the  evident  connexion  of  the 
text  with  the  following  verse  this  exposition  is  clearly  set 
aside.  Read  the  two  verses,  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  in 
connexion,  and  you  will  easily  decide  whether  the  sum  of 
the  admonition,  according  to  this  view  of  the  passage,  is 
such  as  the  apostle  can  be  supposed  to  give.  "  Letns, 
as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded  with  respect  to  the 
rites  of  the  Jewish  religion,  that  under  the  Christian  esta- 
blishment they  are  of  no  importance  toward  salvation ;  and 
if  any  of  you  think  otherwise  about  them,  God  will,  at 
some  time  or  other,  bring  you  to  a  better  mind.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may, — whether  you  are  brought  to  that  better 
mind  or  no,  as  far  as  we  have  attained,  walk  by  the  same 
rule."  By  what  same  rule  ?  Why,  according  to  this  expo- 
sition, by  the  rule  of  neglecting  the  Jewish  ordinances. 
**  Have  this  same  mind."  What  same  mind  ?  That  which 
it  has  been  just  supposed  they  might  not  have, — the  opi- 
nion that  the  ritual  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  superseded 
by  the  gospel.  He  that  would  stand  for  this  interpretation 
of  the  text,  let  him  find  another  instance,  in  the  apostWs 
writings,  where  the  apostle  enjoins  an  hypocritical  assent 
to  opinions  which  the  understanding  has  not  received,  or 
requires  of  any  man  to  walk  by  a  rule  which  has  not  the 
entire  approbation  of  his  conscience. 

(have  thought  proper  to  examine  this  exposition  more 
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articularly  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  because  I 
nd  it  is  much  received,  and  has  fotind  its  way  into  some 
f  the  best  English  paraphrases  of  this  epistle.  But,  hav- 
ig  shown  you  that  it  brings  the  text  to  a  meaning  little 
onsistent  with  the  general  sense  and  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
shall  think  it  needless  to  dwell  upon  tiie  farther  confuta- 
on  of  it.  Some  other  expositions  are  to  be  found  among 
le  Latin  fathers,  which  all  rest  upon  a  corruption  of  some 
ncient  copies  of  the  Latin  version.  Of  the  two  which  the 
enuine  text  of  the  apostle  may  bear,  that  which  I  adopt 
;  what  the  words  in  their  natural  meaning  most  obviously 
resent,  and  the  only  one  that  the  context  will  admit.  We 
lay  therefore  safely  rest  in  this  as  the  true  exposition  of 
le  apostle's  meaning :  and  I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to 
it  before  you  the  important  lessons  which  the  text,  in 
lis  view  of  it,  suggests ;  which  are  these  two.  First,  it 
caches  us  in  what  the  true  perfection  of  the  Christian  cha- 
aeter  consists  j  and,  secondly,  what  the  immediate  advant- 
ages to  the  Christian  community  would  be,  if  that  good 
uibit  of  the  mind  which  constitutes  perfection  were  once 
i^ome  universal ;  which  would  be  nothing  less  than  this, 
—that  all  differences  of  opinion  (at  least  all  contentious 
disagreement,  the  great  bane  of  Christian  love  and  har- 
iBony)  would  be  abolished,  by  God's  blessing  on  the  na- 
taral  operation  of  this  happy  temper;  and  Christians 
irould  be  established  in  that  universal  peace  and  charity 
irhich  is  so  generally  professed  and  preached,  and  is  so 
ittle  practised. 

First,  the  text  teaches  us  in  what  the  perfection  of  the 
!i!hristian  character  consists, — namely,  in  an  earnest  de- 
ire  and  steady  pursuit  of  perpetual  improvement.  This, 
t  least,  the  apostle  declares,  was  the  highest  attainment  he 
imself  could  boast :  and  what  was  the  height  of  the  sqpos- 
e's  virtue  may  well  be  allowed  to  be  the  perfection  of 
fery  private  Christian,  especially  as  it  is  in  this  circum- 
ance  that  he  proposes  himself  as  an  example  to  all  who 
ould  be  perfect.     '^  Let  us[,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be 
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thus  minded."     Perhaps  you  will  imagine,  that  if  this  be 
perfection,  it  is  an  attainment  easily  made,  or  rather,  that 
it  is  a  quality  of  which  none  are  destitute,  since  all  men 
have  more  or  less  of  a  desire  of  being  better  than  they  fed 
themselves  to  be.     But   that  desire  of  improvement  in 
which  the  apostle  places  his  own  and  every  Christians 
perfection,  is  not  a  desire  terminated  in  the  mind  itself, 
unproductive  of  any  real  effort  to  improve.     This  is  so 
little  the  perfection  of  a  Christian,  that  it  seems  to  be  only 
a  necessary  part  of  the  human  character  in  its  utmost  state 
of  depravation :  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  that  natural 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  of  which  the  worst  of  men 
are  never  lotallv  divested.     He  that  should  be  divested  of 
it  would  from  that  moment  cease  to  be  a  man  :  he  would 
cease  to  be  a  moral  agent,  inasmuch  as,  having  lost  all 
natural  sense  of  the  moral  quality  of  his  actions,  he  would, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  with  respect  to  moral  good  and 
evil,  be  irrational :  he  would  have  lost  the  faculty  of  rea- 
soning upon  that  subject,  and  could  no  longer  be  account- 
able for  the  violation  of  rules  which  he  would  no  longer 
understand.   These  perceptions,  therefore,  from  which  our 
whole  capacity  of  being  good  or  bad  arises,  must  be  of 
the  nature  of  man,  if  man  by  his  nature  be  a  moral  agent: 
and  the  difference  between  good  men  and  bad  is  not  that 
the  latter  do  really  lose  the  perceptions  which  the  other 
retain,  but  that,  retaining  the  same  original  perceptionSi 
they  lose  the  benefit  of  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  liveSf 
turning  the  attention,  by  a  voluntary  effort  of  the  mind, 
to  other  objects.     These  perceptions  being  of  *he  nature 
of  man,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  man,  even  of  wicked  men,  to 
approve  virtue  and  to  disapprove  its  opposite :  and  from 
a  natural  desire  of  being  in  friendship  with  himself,  the 
wicked  man,  when  he  reflects  upon  bis  own  character, 
and  perceives  that  it  is  destitute  of  those  qualities  which 
might  naturally  claim  his  own  respect  and  love,  cannot 
but  wish  that  he  were  the  opposite  of  what  he^is, — respect- 
able rather  than  contemptible — amiable  rather  than  odious. 
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Hence  it  is,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  persons 
of  the  most  debauched  and  abandoned  lives,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  ex- 
press a  wish  that  they  were  better, — at  the  same  time  that 
they  speak  upon  a  subject  of  such  great  concern  with  a 
tranquillity  and  coolness  that  sht)ws  that  nothing  is  farther 
3rom  their  thoughts  than  the  purpose  of  making  any  vigor- 
>as  efforts  toward  their  own  reformation.  These  wishes 
ire  not  insincere ;  but  they  are  involuntary,  resulting,  by 
I  natural  necessity,  from  that  constitution  of  the  human 
liind  which  is  indeed  its  perfection,  considered  as  the 
nrork  of  God,  but  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  moral  virtue  of 
tihe  man,  considered  as  a  free  agent,  than  any  other  of  his 
natural  endowments, — the  strength  of  his  memory,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension,  or  even  than 
the  exterior  comeliness  of  his  person,  his  muscular  strength, 
or  the  agility  of  his  limbs;  In  all  these  natural  gifts  and 
faculties,  among  which  conscience  is  the  first  in  worth 
and  dignity,  there  is  reason  to  admire  the  good  and  per- 
fect work  of  God :  but  it  is  in  the  application  of  them,  by 
4he  effort  of  the  will,  to  God's  service,  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  to  self-improvement,  that  we  are  to  seek  the  true 
perfection  of  the  human  character.  The  bare,  unprevailing 
ivish  that  we  were  what  we  necessarily  understand  we 
Ought  to  be,  hath  nothing  more  in  it  of  moral  merit  than 
the  involuntary  assent  of  the  mind  to  any  other  self-evi- 
dent truth.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,/  St  Paul,  de- 
Boribing  the  condition  of  the  mind  in  its  most  corrupt  and 
niined  state,  when  reason  is  become  the  slave  of  appetite, 
Jttid  the  prohibitions  of  God's  pure  and  holy  law  serve 
only  to  irritate  the  passions  which  they  ought  to  control, 
*-^in  this  ruined  condition  of  the  mind,  St.  Paul  supposes 
'  ^t  the  natural  sense  of  what  is  right  remains,  accompa- 
lUed  with  an  ineffectual  desire  of  performing  it :  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  spesJcs  of  that  quality  here 
B8  the  perfection  of  a  Christian,  which  there  he  attributes 
to  the   reprobate.     That  desire   of  improvement  which 
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makes  the  perfect  Christian,  the  apostle  describes  in  hi 
self  as  an  active  principle,  maintaining  the  ascendant 
his  heart  over  every  other  appetite,  and  displaying 
energy  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  He  describes  it 
derived  from  a  conviction  of  the  understanding  that  1 
proper  business  of  this  life  is  to  prepare  for  the  ne 
The  formal  nature  of  it  he  places  in  this, — that  its  imn 
diate  object  is  rather  virtue  itself  than  any  exterior  pros] 
rity  of  condition  with  which  virtue  may  be  rewarded: 
he  compares  his  thirst  of  virtuous  attainments  to  the  p 
sion  that  stimulated  the  competitors  in  the  Grecian  ganx 
and  he  describes  the  reward  which  the  Christian  set 
under  the  image  of  the  prize  to  be  bestowed  on  him  tl; 
should  be  foremost  in  the  race.  The  passion  which  fii 
the  competitors  in  any  honourable  contest  is  a  laudal 
ambition  to  excel ;  and  the  prize  is  no  otherwise  valu 
than  as  the  mark  and  seal  of  victory.  Of  that  rewa 
which  is  the  object  of  the  Christian's  hope,  it  were  ma 
ness  to  affirm  that  it  has  not  an  intrinsic  value ;  for  we  a 
taught  that  it  will  consist  in  a  state  of  perfect  happines 
but  that  happiness  is  therefore  perfect,  because  it  is  tl 
condition  of  a  nature  brought  to  perfect  holiness ;  andth 
desire  of  improvement,  in  which  the  apostle  places  ourpc 
fection,  hath  for  its  immediate  object  those  virtuous  attai 
ments  which  insure  the  reward,  rather  than  the  rewa 
itself,  otherwise  considered  than  as  the  honourable  distin 
tion  of  the  approved  servants  of  God.  It  is  easy  to  pe 
ceive  that  this  thirst  for  moral  excellency  must  be  in  i 
nature  what  the  apostle  in  himself  experienced — a  prim 
pie  of  growing  energy ;  for,  wherever  this  principle  is  si 
cere,  as  long  as  any  degree  of  imperfection  remains,  < 
to  speak  more  accurately,  as  long  as  any  farther  excellen 
is  attainable,  farther  improvement  must  be  the  objc 
The  true  Christian,  therefore,  never  can  rest  in  any  hal 
of  virtue  already  attained :  his  present  proficiency  he  " 
lues  only  as  a  capacity  of  better  attainments ;  and,  1 
the  great  Roman  whose  appetite  of  conquest  was  infkn 
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svery  Dew  advantage  gained,  he  thinks  nothing  done 
le  aught  remains  which  prowess  may  achieve, 
luch  is  the  principle,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
sUe's  description  of  his  own  feelings  and  his  own  prac- 
, — such  is  the  principle  in  which  he  places  the  per- 
ion  of  a  Christian ;  in  its  origin  rational,  in  its  object 
nterested,  in  its  energies  boundless :  and  in  these  three 
parties  its  perfective  quali^  consists.  And  this  I 
lid  endeavour  more  distinctly  to  prove :  but,  for  this 
pose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  what  man's  proper 
dness  naturally  is,  and  to  consider  man  both  in  his  first 
:e  of  natural  innocence,  and  in  his  present  state  of  re- 
Qption  from  the  ruin  of  his  fall.  But  this  is  a  large 
ject,  which  we  shall  treat  in  a  separate  Discourse. 
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us  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded ;  and  if  in  ^my 
hing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  Gk>d  shall  reveal  even  this  unto  yon. — 
PaiLiPPiANS  iii.  15. 

The  perfection  of  the  Christian  character,  as  may  be 
llected  from  the  apostle's  description  of  his  own  feelings 
d  his  own  practice,  consists,  it  seems,  in  an  earnest  desire 
perpetual  progress  and  improvement  in  the  practical 
bits  of  a  good  and  holy  life.  When  the  apostle  speaks 
this  as  the  highest  of  his  own  attainments,  he  speaks  of 
as  the  governing  principle  of  his  whole  life ;  and  the 
rfective  quality  that  he  ascribes  to  it  seems  to  consist 
these  three  properties, — that  it  is  boundless  in  its  energy, 
unterested  in  its  object,  and  yet  rational  in  its  origin, 
lat  these  are  the  properties  which  make  this  desire  of 
oficiency  truly  perfective  of  the  Christian  character,  I 
edl  now  attempt  to  prove ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  will 
necessary  to  inquire  what  man's  proper  goodness  is,  and 
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to  take  a  view  of  man,  both  in  his  first  state  of  natural  inn 
cence,  and  in  his  actual  state  of  redemption  from  the  n: 
of  his'  fall. 

Absolute  perfection  in  moral  goodness,  no  less  than 
knowledge  and  power,  belongs  incommunicably  to  Go 
for  this  reason,  that  goodness  in  the  Deity  only  is  origins 
in  the  creature,  to  whatever  degree  it  may  be  carried,  it 
derived.  If  a  man  hath  a  just  discernment  of  what  is  goo 
to  whatever  degree  of  quickness  it  may  be  improved,  it 
originally  founded  on  certain  first  principles  of  intuiti 
knowledge  which  the  created  mind  receives  from  God. 
he  hath  the  will  to  perform  it,  it  is  the  consequence  of 
connexion  which  the  Creator  hath  established  between  tl 
decisions  of  the  judgment  and  the  effort  of  the  will ;  ai 
for  this  truth  of  judgment  and  this  rectitude  of  the  origin 
bias  of  the  will,  in  whatever  perfection  he  may  posse 
them  as  natural  endowments,  he  deserves  no  praise,  ar 
otherwise  than  as  a  statue  or  a  picture  may  deserve  prais 
in  which  what  is  really  praised  is  not  the  marble  nortl 
canvass — not  the  elegance  of  the  figure  nor  the  richness  ( 
the  colouring,  but  the  invention  and  execution  of  theartis 
This,  however,  properly  considered,  is  no  imperfection  i 
man,  seeing  it  belongs  by  necessity  to  the  condition  of 
creature.  The  thing  made  can  be  originally  nothing  bi 
what  the  maker  makes  it :  therefore  the  created  mind  ca 
have  no  original  knowledge  but  what  the  Maker  hat 
infused — no  original  propensities  byt  such  as  are  the  nec« 
sary  result  of  the  established  harmony  and  order  of  its  fi 
culties.  A  creature,  therefore,  in  whatever  degree  of  o 
cellence  it  be  supposed  to  be  created,  cannot  original! 
have  any  merit  of  its  own ;  for  merit  must  arise  from  voluD 
tary  actions,  and  cannot  be  a  natural  endowment :  and  i 
is  owing  to  a  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  beneficent  Crei 
tor,  in  the  fabric  of  the  rational  mind,  that  created  being 
are  capable  of  attaining  to  any  thing  of  moral  excellenc 
— that  they  are  capable  of  becoming  what  the  Maker  ( 
them  may  love,  and  their  own  imderstandings  approve 
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Tie  contrivance  that  I  speak  of  consists  in  a  principle  of 
^hich  we  have  large  experience  in  ourselves,  and  may  with 
;ood  reason  suppose  it  to  subsist  in  every  intelligent  being, 
xcept  the  First  and  Sovereign  intellect.  It  is  a  principle 
Fhich  it  is  in  every  man's  power  to  turn,  if  he  be  so  pleased, 
0  his  own  advantage:  but  if  he  fail  to  do  this,  it  is  not  in 
lis  power  to  hinder  that  the  deceiving  spirit  turn  it  not  to 
lis  detriment.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  indifferent  to  the 
Dterests  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  being  no  pfopensity  of  the 
oind  to  one  thing  or  to  another,  but  simply  this  property, 
—that  whatever  action,  either  goorf  or  bad,  hath  been  done 
mce,  is  done  a  second  time  with  more  ease  and  with  a 
letter  liking ;  and  a  frequent  repetition  heightens  the  ease 
ind  pleasure  of  the  performance  without  limit.  By  virttie 
>f  this  property  of  the  mind,  the  having  done  any  thing 
>nce  becomes  a  motive  to  the  doing  of  it  again :  the  having 
]one  it  twice  is  a  double  motive ;  and,  so  many  times  as 
:he  act  is  repeated,  so  many  times  the  motive  to  the  doing 
rf  it  once  more  is  multiplied.  To  this  principle,  habit 
:>weR  its  wonderful  force ;  of  which  it  is  usual  to  hear  men 
:^omplain,  as  of  something  external  that  enslaves  the  will. 
But  the  complaint,  in  this,  as  in  every  instance  in  which 
man  presumes  to  arraign  the  ways  of  Providence,  is  rash 
aid  unreasonable.  The  fault  is  in  man  himself,  if  a  prin- 
siple  implanted  in  him  for  his  good  becomes  by  negligence 
ind  mismanagement  the  ipstrument  of  his  ruin.  It  is 
>wing  to  this  principle  that  evry  faculty  of  the  understand- 
ing and  every  sentiment  of  the  heart  is  capable  of  being  im- 
proved by  exercise.  It  is  the  leading  principle  in  the  whole 
system  of  the  human  constitution,  modifying  both  the  phy- 
lical  qualities  of  the  body  and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
endowments  of  the  mind.  We  experience  the  use  of  it  in 
every  calling  and  condition  of  life.  By  this  the  sinews  of 
the  labourer  are  hardened  for  toil ;  by  this  the  hand  of  the 
ttiechanic  acquires  its  dexterity ;  to  this  we  owe  the  amazing 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  politer  arts  and  the  ab- 
struser  sciences.     And  it  is  an  engine  which  it  is  in  our 
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i  power  to  employ  to  nobler  and  more  beneficial  purpos 

J  By  the  same  principle,  when  the  attention  is  turned 

moral  and  religious  subjects,  the  understanding  may  gi 
dually  advance  beyond  any  limit  that  may  be  assigned, 
quickness  o£  perception  imd  truth  of  judgment ;  and  \ 
will's  alacrity  to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  a 
the  decrees  of  reason  will  be  gradually  heightened,  to  cor 
spond  in  some  due  proportion  with  the  growth  of  intelk 
j  ^'  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  t 

;  son  of  man^  that  so  regardest  him!   Thou  hast* ma 

^  him  lower  than  the  angels,  to  crown  him  with  glory  t 

I  honour !"    Destitute  as  he  is  of  any  original  perfectu 

which  is  thy  sole  prerogative,  who  art  alone  in  all  t 

qualities  original,  yet  in  the  faculties  of  which  thou  b 

given- him 'the  free  command  and  use,  and  in  the  power 

•  habit  which  thou  hast  planted  in  the  principles  of  1 

system,  thou  hast  given  him  the  capacity  of  infinite  attai 
ments.  Weak  and  poQr  in  his  beginnings,  wh^t  is  t 
height  of  any  creature's  virtue,  to  which  he  has  not  t 
power,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  ascent,  to  reach  ?  The  u 
provements  which  he  shall  make  by  the  vigorous  exerts 
of  the  powers  he  hath  received  from  thee,  thou  permith 
him  to  call  his  own,  imputing  to  him  the  merit  of  the  a 
quisitions  which  thou  hast  given  him  the  ability  to  ma) 
What,  then,  is  the  consummation  of  man's  goodness,  b 
to  co-operate  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of  his  Mak 
)  by  forming  the  habit  of  his  g^ind  to  a  constant  ambitioB 

improvement,  which,  enlarging  its  appetite  in  piopoiti 
to  the  acquisitions  already  made,  may  correspond  witht! 
increase  of  his  capacities,  in  every  stage  of  a  progven 
virtue,  in  every  period  of  an  endless  existence?  And 
what  purpose  but  to  excite  this  noble  thirst  of  virtiio 
proficiency, — to  what  purpose  but  to  provide  that  the  o 
ject  of  the  appetite  may  never  be  exhausted  by  gpradi 
attainment,  hast  thou  imparted  to  thy  creature  s  mind  t 
idea  of  thine  own  attribute  of  perfect,  uncreated  goo 
ness? 
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But  man,  alas ;  hath  abused  thy  gifts ;  and  the  things 
that  should  have  been  for  hi3  peace  are  become  to  him  an 
occasion  of  falling.  Unmindful  of  thp  height  of  glpry  to 
which  he  might  attain,  he  has  set  his  affections  upon 
earthly  things.  The  first  cpQiinAod>  whjph  Wf«  imposed 
that  he  might  form  himself  to  the  useful  habit  of  implicit 
obedience  to  his  Maker's  will,  a  slight  temptation — the  fair, 
show  and  fragrance  of  the  fcffbidden  fruit,  moved  him  to 
transgress.  From  that  fatal  hour,  error  hath  seized  his 
understanding,  appetite  perverts  hU  will,  and  the  power  of 
habit,  iqtended  for  the  infinite  exaltpition  of  his  nature, 
cerates  to  his  raji^ 

Man  hath  been  false  to  himself;  hxjit  his  Maker's  love 
hath  not  forsaken  him.  By  ear)y  promises  of  mercy,  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  ^  last  by  his^  Sop^  God  calls 
his  fallen  creature  to  repentance.  He  hath  provided  an 
atonement  for  past  guilt  He  promises  the  effectual  aids 
oi  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  counteract  ^e  power  of  perverted 
habit,  tQ  restore  light  to  the  darkened  understanding,  to 
tame  the  fory  of  inflamed  appetite,  to  purify  the  soiled  ima- 
gination, and  to  foil  t^e  grand  deceiver  in  every  new  at- 
tempt He-calls  us  to  use  our  best  diligence  to  improve 
under  these  advantage ;  atud  it  is  promised  to  the  faithful 
Vnd  sincere,  that  by  the  perpietual  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spjljcit  on  their  minds,  and  by  an  alteration  which  at  the  ge- 
awd  resurrection  shall  take  place  in  the  constitution  of  the 
body,  they  shall  be  promotp)[}  to  a  degree  of  perfection, 
iimhf  by  the  strength  that  naturally  remains  in  man  in  his 
Olfrnipted  state,  they  never  could  attain.  They  shall  be 
^iMeA  above  the  power  of  temptation,  and  placed  in  a  con- 
ditioo  of  happiness  not  inferior  iq  that  which,  by  God's  ori- 
ginal appointment,  might  have  corresponded  with  the  im- 
povement  of  their  moral  state,  had  that  improvement  been 
^it  own  attainment,  by  a  gradual  progress  from  the 
vat  state  of  innocence.  TU^t  the  devout  and  well-dis- 
}Qf^  are  thus  by  God's  power  made  pq^fect,  is  the  free  gift 
if  God  in  Christ — the  effect  of  undeserved  mercy,  exer- 
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ciseS  in  consideration  of  Christ's  intercession  and  atone- 
ment. Thus  it  is  that  fallen  man  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
"  created  anew  unto  those  good  works  which  God  had  be- 
fore ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  His  lost  ca- 
pacity of  improvement  is  restored,  and  the  great  career  of 
virtue  is  again  before  him.  What,  then,  is  the  perfection 
^  of  man,  in  this  state  of  redemption,  but  that  which  might 
have  been  Adam's  perfection  in  Paradise, — a  desire  of 
moral  improvement,  duly  proportioned  to  his  natural  ca- 
pacity of  improving;  and,  for  that  purpose,  expanding 
without  limit,  as  he  rises  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good, 
and  gathers  strength  in  the  practical  habits  of  it? 

Thus,  you  see,  the  proper  goodness  of  man  consists  in 
gradual  improvement :  and  the  desire  of  improvement,  to 
be  truly  perfective  of  his  character,  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  his  moral  capacities,  must  be  boundless  in 
its  energies,  or  capable  of  an  infinite  enlargement. 

Another  property  requisite  in  this  desire  of  improvement, 
to  give  it  its  perfective  quality,  is,  that  it  should  be  disin- 
terested.    Virtue  must  be  desired  for  its  own  .siake,— not 
as  subservient  to  any  farther  end,  or  as  the  means  of  any 
greater  good.     It  has  been  thought  an  objection  to  the 
morality  of  the  Christian  system,  that  as  it  teaches  men  to 
shun  vice  on  account  of  impending  punishments,  and  to 
cultivate  virtuous  habits  in  the  hope  of  annexed  rewards, 
that  therefore  the  virtue  which  it  affects  to  teach  it  teaches 
not,  teaching  it  upon  mean  smd  selfish  motives.     The  ob- 
jection perhaps  may  claim  a  hearing,  because  it  is  founded 
on  principles  which  the  true  Christian  will  of  all  men  be 
the  last  to  controvert,  namely,  that  good  actions,  if  they 
arise  from  any  other  motive  than  the  pure  love  of  doing 
good,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  the  pure  desire  of 
pleasing  God,  lose  all  pretension  to  intrinsic  worth  and 
merit     God  himself  is  good,  by  the  complacency  which 
his  perfect  nature  finds  in  exertions  of  power  to  the  pur- 
poses of  goodness/  and  men  are  no  otherwise  good  than 
as  they  delight  in  virtuous  actions  from  the  bare  appro- 
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ension  that  they  are  good,  without  any  selfish  views  to  ad- 
mtageous  consequences.     He  that  denies  these  principles 
3nfounds  the  distinct  ideas  of  the  useful  and  the  fair,  and 
saves  nothing  remaining  of  genuine  virtue  but  an  empty 
ame.     But  our  answer  to  the  adversary  is,  that  these  are 
16  principles  of  Christianity  itself;  for  St.  Paul  himself 
laces  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character  in  that 
uality  of  disinterested  virtue  which  some  have  injuriously 
ipiK)sed  cannot  belong  to  it.     It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that 
le  strictness  and  purity  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity  ra- 
ler. heighten  the  objection  than  remove  it;  that  the  ob- 
»ction,  rightly  understood,  is  this, — that  the  Christian 
^stem  is  at  variance  with  itself,  its  precepts  exacting  a 
erfection  of  which  the  belief  of  its  doctrines  ipust  neces- 
arily  preclude  the  attainment ;  for  how  is  it  possible  that 
love  of  virtue  and  religion  should  be  disintdfested,  w^ich 
a  its  most  improved  state,  is  confessedly  accompanied 
nth  the  expectation  of  an  infinite  reward  ?   A  little  atten- 
ion  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian's  hope — to  the  extent  o#^ 
lis  knowledge  of  the  reward  he  seeks,  will  solve  this^diffi- 
lulty.     It  will  appear,  that  the  Christian's  desire  of  that 
lappiness  which  the  gospel  promises  to  the  virtuous  in  a 
uture  life, — that  the  desire  of  this  happiness,  and  the  pure 
ove  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  paradoxical  as  the  assertion 
Day  at  first  seem,  are  inseparably  connected :  for  the  truth 
s,  that  the  Christian's  love  of  virtue  does  not  arise  from  a 
previous  desire  of  the  reward ;  but  his  desire  of  the  reward 
uises  from  a  previous  love  of  virtue.     Observe  that  I  do 
lot  speak  of  any  love  of  virtue  previous  to  his  conversion 
x>  Christianity:  but  I  affirm,  that  the  first  and  immediate 
sffect  of  his  conversion  is  to  inspire  him  with  the  genuine 
love  of  virtue  and  religion ;    and  that  his  desire  of  the 
reward  is  a  secondary  and  subordinate  effect — ^a  conse- 
juence  of  the  love  of  virtue  previously  formed  in  him :  for, 
)f  the  nature  of  the  reward  it  promises,  what  does  the 
rospel  discover  to  us  more  than  this — that  it  shall  be  great 
ind  endless,  and  adapted  to  the  intellectual  endowments  and 
noral  qualities  of  the  human  soul  in  a  state  oi  ^\^  Vov- 
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provement? — and,  ftbm  this  general  view  of  it,  a&  tiie 
propet  condition  of  the  virtuous,  it  becoifies  the  object  of 
the  Christian's  dei^ire  and  his  hope.     '^  It  doth  Hot  yet  ap- 
^r,"  saitfa  St.  John,  ^^  What  we  shrill  be :  but  we  know  tint 
^eti  he  shall  appear,  (that  is,  when  Christ  shall  iippear)  we 
^hfdl  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."    This, 
fati  see,  is  our  hdpe^ — to  be  made  like  to  Cdrist  (mt 
S&Vibtri*,  in  the  blessed  day  of  his  appearance :  and  '^  be 
dlkt  hath  this  hope  in  him" — this  general  hope  of  being 
l^aii^formed  faito  the  likeness  of  his  glorified  btird,  of 
whoSId  glory,  t^hich,  as  he  hath  not  seen,  he  hath  no  dis- 
tiiict  and  adequate  coiiception — ^^  purifies  himself,  as  lie 
is  ][rtrre.*'    Of  the  particular  enjojnnents  in  which  his 
future  happiness  will  conisist,  the  Christian  is  ignorant 
The  gospel  d&cribefs  them  by  images  only  and  allusions, 
trhieh  teadlJlily  to  this  general  notion,  that  they  will  be 
such  as  to  givt  eiitire  satisfaction  to  all  desires  of  a  virtn- 
6^  ton].    Our  t)pinion  of  theit  valub  is  founded  on  a 
setia^  t>f  th^  e)ccellence  of  virtu^  tod  oil  faith  in  God  as 
thfe  'p^oleetaMr  '6^  1*6  virtuotts.     The  Christian  gives  a 
preference  te  that  partictklar  kind  of  happiness  to  which  a 
life  of  virtue  and  rellgioti  leads,  in  die  general  persuasion, 
that  of  all  possible  happiness  thai  li^ust  be  the  greatest 
Whidi  80  good  a  being  as  God  hath  annexed  to  so  excelknt 
a  Vhing  lii  the  creature  as  the  shadow  of  his  own  perfec- 
tiotts.    But  the  mind,  to  be  susceptible  of  tihiid  persuasi(^9 
ti!iVi^'t  be  {)reviously  possl^sised  with  an  esteem  and  bve  of 
virtue,  ahd  With  just  appt-ehensions  t>f  God'4  perfectiow^ 
tad  the  diesire  of  thfe  reward  tta  never  diVest  the  mihd  of 
thAt  diisintelrested  love  vt  God  and  goodness  on  which  it  is 
itself  founded  ;  nor  can  it  assume  the  relation  of  a  tansc 
to  that  of  whith  it  is  fltself  the  eflfect  It  appears,  therefote, 
that  the  Christito's  love  of  goodness — his  desire  of  vitta- 
hMs  att&iUkttents,  is,  in  the  strict  and  Ktei^I  meaning  of  the 
word,  disinterested,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the 
reward  which  is  the  object  of  his  hope.     The  magnitude 
of  that  reward  is  an  object  of  faith,  not  of  sense  w  know- 
Jedg6 ;  aftd  it  %s  commeltided  to  his  faith,  by  his  just  sense 
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f  tbe  importance  of  the  attainments  to  which  it  is  pro- 
sued. 

If  ttny  (me  im^ines  he  can  be  aetiriited  by  principles 
MM  cttsinterested  than  these,  he  forgets  that  he  is  a  man 
lUd  aot  a  god.     Happiness  must  be  a  constant  object  of 
iesite  add  punsoit  to  ^nry  intelligent  being,— that  is,  to 
ttry  being,  who^  besides  the  actval  perception  of  present 
Amimqi  and  present  pain,  hath  the  power  of  forming  gene- 
il  idMb  id  happiness  and  misery  as  distinct  states  aming 
torn  ditfsreiit  causes.   Every  being  that  hath  this  degree  of 
Qtelligeiice  is  under  the  government  of  final  causes ;  and 
ke  advanoement  of  his  own  happiness,  if  it  be  not  already 
Mire  and  secure,  must  be  an  end.    It  is  impossible,  there- 
bie>  that  any  rational  agent,  unless  he  be  either  sufficient 
ID  his  own  happiness,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  God,  w 
Htth  tome  certain  assurance  that  his  condition  will  not  be 
likered  for  the  wonse,  which  will  hereafter  be  the  glorious 
privilege  of  the. saints  who  overcome, — but  without  this 
prsrogative  or  this  privilege^  it  is  impossible  that  any  rati- 
NMi  being  should  be  altogether  unconoemed  about  the 
M>n8eqiiences  of  his  moral  conduct,  as  they  may  affect  his 
9wn  condition.     In  die  present  life,  the  advantages  are 
sot  OB  the  side  of  virtue:  all  comes  alike  to  all — '^  to  him 
Aia*  sacrificeth  and  him  that  sacrificeth  not — to  him  that 
iimicth  and  to  him  that  feareth  an  oath :"  and  if  a  con- 
Hitation  of  things  were  to  continue  for  ever  in  which  virtue 
ikould  laboar  under  disadvantages,  man  might  still  have 
}km  Turtue  to  regret  t^t  virtue  was  not  made  for  him ;  but 
lisBoretion  must  be  his  ruling  principle;  and  didcretion,  in 
tiiia  state  of  things,  could  pr<^K>se  no  end  but  immediate 
pleasure  and  present  interest    The  gospel,  extending  our 
views  to  a  future  period  of  existence,  delivers  the  believer 
Cnun  the  uneasy  apprehension  that  interest  and  duty  may 
poesibly  be  at  variance.     It  delivers  him  from  that  distrust 
of  Flrovidence,  which  the  present  face  of  things,  without 
some  certain  prospect  of  futurity,  would  be  too  apt  to 
create;  and  sets  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  virtuie,  vrith  all 
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that  ardour  of  affeetion  which  its  native  worth  may  claim, 
and  gratitude  to  God,  his  Maker  and  Redeemer,  may  excite. 
It  is  true,  the  alternative  which  the  gospel  holds  out  is 
endless  happiness  in  heaven  or  endless  suffering  in  hell; 
and  the  view  of  this  alternative  may  well  be  supposed  to. 
operate  to  a  certain  degree.oil  base  and  sordid  minds,— 
on  those  who,  without  any  sense  of  virtue,  or  any  prefiff- 
ence  of  its  proper  enjoyments  as  naturally  the  greatest 
good,  make  no  other  choice  of  heav.en  than  as.  the  least  of 
two  great  evils.  To  be  deprived  of  sensual  gratifications, 
they  hold  to  be  an  evil  of  no  moderate  size,  to  which  they 
must  submit  in  heaven ;  but  yet  they  conceive  of  this  ab- 
sence of  pleasure  as  more  tolerable  than  positive  torment, 
which  they  justly  apprehend  those  who  are  excluded  from 
4i6aven  must  undergo  in  the  place  of  punishment  On 
minds  thus  depraved,  the  view  of  the  alternative  of  endless 
happiness  or  endless  misery  was  intended  to  operate ;  and 
it  is  an  argument  of  God's  wonderful  mercy,  that  he  has 
been  pleased  to  display  such  prospects  of  futurity  as  may 
affect  the  human  inind  in  its  most  corrupt  and  hardened 
state, — that  men  in  this  unworthy  state,  in  this  state  of 
enmity  with  God,  are  yet  the  objects  of  his  care  and  pity, 
— :that  **he  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  the 
sinner  should  turn  from  his  way  and  live."  But,  to  ima- 
gine that  any  one  whom  the  warnings  of  the  gospel  may 
no  otherwise  affect  than  with  the  dread  of  the  punishment 
of  sin, — that  any  one  in  whom  they  may  work  only  a  re- 
luctant choice  of  heaven  as  eligible  only  in  comparismi 
with  a  state  of  torment,  does,  merely  in  those  feelings,  or 
by  a  certain  pusillanimity  in  vice,  which  is  the  most  those 
feelings  can  affect,  satisfy  the  duties  of  the  Christian  call- 
ing,— to  imagine  this,  is  a  strange  misconception  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  Christianity.  The  utmost  good  to  be 
expected  from  the  principle  of  fear  is  that  it  may  induce  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  better  principles  may  take  effect 
It  may  bring  the  sinner  to  hesitate  between  self-denial 
here  with  heavea  in  reversion,  and  gratification  here  with 
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iture  sufferings.     In  this  state  of  ambiguity,  the  mind 
eliberates :  while  the  mind  deliberates^  appetite  and  pas* 
on  intermit :  while  they  intermit,  conscience  and  reason 
Qiergize.     Conscience  conceives   the  idea  of  the  moral 
ood  :  reason  contemplates  the  new  and  lovely  image  with 
elight;  she  becomes  the  willing  pupil  of  religion;  she 
iams  to  discern  in  each  created  thing  the  print  of  sove- 
iign  goodness,  and  in  the  attributes  of  God  descries  its 
rst  and  perfect  form.  New  views  and  new  desires  occupy 
lie  soul.     Virtue  is  understood  to  be  the  resemblance  of 
iod :  his  resemblance  is  coveted,  as  the  highest  attain* 
lent :  heaven  is  desired,  as  the  condition  of  those  who 
esemble  him  ;  and  the  intoxicating  cup  of  pleasure  is  re- 
used,— not  that  the  mortal  palate  might  not  find  it  sweet, 
»ut  because  vice  presents  it.   When  the  habit  of  the  mind 
s  formed  to  these  views  and  these  sentiments,  then,  and 
lot  before,  the  Christian  character,  in  the  judgment  of 
Jt  Paul,  is  perfect;  and  the  perfective  quality  of  thisdis- 
)osition  of  the  mind  lies  principally  in  this  circumstance, 
hat  it  is  a  disinterested  love  of  virtue  and  religion  as  the 
:hief  object.     The  disposition  is  not  the  less  valuable  nor 
the  less  good,  when  it  is  once  formed,  because  it  is  the  last 
iti^  of  a  gradual  progress  of  the  mind  which  may  too 
oft^  perhaps  begin  in  nothing  better  than  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  a  just  fear  of  punishment.     The  sweetness  of  the 
ripened  fruit  is  not  the  less  delicious  for  the  austerity  of 
its  cruder  state  :  nor  is  this  Christian  righteousness  to  be 
despised,  if,  amid  the  various  temptations  of  the  world,  a 
sense  of  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  turpitude  of  a  life  of 
sin,  should  be  necessary  not  only  to  its  beginning  but  to 
its  permanency.     The  whole  of  our  present  life  is  but  the 
irhildhood  of  our  existence :  and  children  are  not  to  be 
brained  to  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  men  without  more 
^r  less  of  a- compulsive  discipline;  at  the  same  time  that 
[)erfection  must  be  confessed  to  consist  in  that  pure  love  of 
Grod  and  of  his  law  which  casteth  out  fear. 
We  have  now  seen,  that  the  perfective  quality  which 
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the  apostle  ascribes  to  the  Cfarisliiui's  desire  of  impro 
ment  consists  much  in  these  two  (Nropeirties, — Aat  i' 
boundless  ia  its  energies,  and  disint^rerted  in  its  obji 
A  third  renders  if  complete ;  which  id  this, — that  this  i 
petite  of  the  min^  (for  such  it  may  be  cdled,  although 
satiable,  and,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  wordi  disinterest 
is  nevertheless  rational ;  inasmuch  as  its  origin  is  entif 
in  the  understanding,  and  personal  good,  though  not 
object,  is  rendered  by  the  appointment  of  Ptoridenoe,  i 
by  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  its  certain  consequoa 
Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  perfection  of  the  Chi 
tian  character,  as  it  is  described  by  the  apostle,  consist 
that  which  is  the  natural  perfection  of  the  man, — ^it 
principle  which  brings  every  thought  and  desire  of  i 
mind  into  an  entire  subjection  to  the  will  of  God,  rend 
ing  a  religious  course  of  life  a  matter  of  choice  no  i 
than  of  dVity  and  interest 


SERMON    XXIX. 

The  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  Watchers^  and  the  demand  by  1 
word  of  the  Holy  Ones  ;  to  the  intent  that  the  living  may  know  tl 
the  Moft  High  nileth  in  the  kingdom  of  men^  and  giveth  it  to  who 
soever  he  will,  and  settcth  up  orer  it  the  basest  of  men.^^— Dun 
ir.  17. 


The  matter  which  the  text  refers  to  the  "  decree  oft 
Watchers,"  and  "  the  demand  of  the  Holy  Ones,"  is  t 
judgment  which,  after  no  long  time,  was  about  to  i 
iqpon  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  king  of  whom  we  re 
so  much  in  history,  sacred  and  prolane.  His  conquest 
the  Jewish  nation,  though  a  great  event  in  the  history 

*  Pireached  in  the  Cathedral  Chnrch  of  St.  Asaph,  on  Thursday, 
ccmber  5,  1805  j  being  the- day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  the  rid 
obtained  by  Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson^  over  the  iMmbbed  fleet 
raace  and  Spain,  off  Cape  Trafalgar. 
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Jie  churchy  was  but  a  small  part  of  this  prince  s  story. 
rhe  kingdom  of  Babylon  came  to  him  by  inheritance  from 
bis  father  Upcm  his  accession,  he  made  himself  master 
>r  all  the  rest  of  the  Assjrrian  empire ;  and  to  these  vast 
iomniions  he  added,  by  a  long  series  of  wars  of  nnparal- 
leled  success,  the  whole  of  that  immense  tract  of  country 
i^hich  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  wtatward 
io  the  sea-coasts  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia. and  the  border 
>f  Egypt  Nor  was  he  more  renowned  in  war  than  justly 
idmired  in  peace,  for  public  works  of  the  highest  utility 
md  magnificence.  To  liim  the  famous  city  of  Babylon 
>wed  #hateTer  it  possessed  of  strength,  of  beauty,  or  con- 
venieice, — its  solid  walls  with  their  hundred  gates,  immense 
in  circuit,  height,  and  thickness — its  stately  temple  and  its 
proud  palace,  with  the  hanging  gardens — its  regular  streets 
cmd  spacious  squares — the  embankments,  which  confined 
the  river, — ^the  canals,  which  carried  off*  the  floods — and 
the  vast  reservoir,  which  in  seasons  of  drought  (for  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  immoderate  rains  and  drought  the  climate 
was  liable)  supplied  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country  with 
water.  In  a  word,  for  the  extent  of  his  dominion,  and  the 
great  revenues  it  supplied — for  his  unrivalled  success  in 
^Irar — for  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  his  court — 
and  for  his  stupendous  works  and  improvements  at  Baby- 
bb,  he  was  the  greatest  monarch,  not  only  of  his  own 
fimes,  but  incomparably  the  greatest  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  without  exception  even  of  those  whose  names  are 
h^etoibered  as  the  first  civilizers  of  mankind — the  Egyp- 
tia&  Sesostris  and  the  Indian  Bacchus.  But  great  as  this 
p^itace's  talents  and  endowments  must  have  been,  his  un- 
tMettii)[)ted  and  unexampled  prosperity  was  too  much  for 
Ifae  digestion  of  his  mind.  His  heart  grew  vain  in  the 
Contemplation  of  his  gnAideur:  he  foi'got  that  he  was  a 
nan  ;  and  he  afiected  divine  honours.  His  impious  pride 
received  indeed  a  check,  by  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
Ihe  ihree  faithful  Jews  from  the  furnace  to  which  they  had 
)eeii  ooiidemned.     His  mind  at  first  was  much  affected  by 
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the  miracle ;  but  the  impression  in  time  wore  off,  and  the 
intoxication  of  power  and  prosperi^  returned  upon  him. 
God  was  therefore  pleased  to  humble  him,  and  to  make 
him  an  example  to  the  world  and  to  himself,  of  the  frailtjf, 
of  all  human  power — the  instability  ofall  human  greatness. 
I  say,  an  example  to  the  world  and  to  himself:  for  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  the  king's  own  conversion  was  ia 
part  an  object  of  the  judgment  inflicted  upon  him :  and, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  upon 
no  ground  at  all,  by  a  foreign  commentator  of  gpreat  name^ 
it  is  evident,  from  the  sacred  history,  that  object  was  accom- 
plished; and  it  was  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  it 
that  the  king  had  warning  of  the  impending  visitation  in 
a  dream.    That  a  dispensation  of  judgment  should  be  tem- 
pered with  such  signal  mercy  to  a  heatlien  prince,  not,  like 
Cyrus,  eminent  for  his  virtues,  however  distinguished  by 
his  talents,  is  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  be  put  to  the  acv 
count  of  the  favour  he  showed  to  many  of  the  Jews  hii 
captives,  and  in  particular  to  his  constant  patronage  of  the 
prophet  Daniel.    At  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  in  his 
situation  to  fill  his  mind  with  gloomy  thoughts,  "  for  he 
was  at  rest  in  his  house,  and  flourishing  in  his  palace,"  be 
saw  in  a  dream  a  tree  strong  and  flourishing :  its  summit 
pierced  the  clouds^  and  its  branches  overshadowed  the 
whole  extent  of  his  vast  dominions :  it  was  laden  with 
fruit,  and  luxuriant  in  its  foliage :  the  cattle  reposed  in  its 
shade,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in  its  branches; 
and  multitudes  partook  of  its  delicious  fruit.     But  the 
king  saw  a  celestial  being,  a  Watcher  and  a  Holy  On6, 
come  down  from  heaven ;  and  heard  him  give  order  with 
a  loud  voice,  that  the  tree  should  be  hewn  down,  its  branches 
lopped  off,  and  its  fruit  scattered,  and  nothing  left  of  it  but 
"  the  stump  of  its  rbots  in  the  earth,"  which  was  to  bese-  I 
cured,  however,  with  a  "  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the  I 
tender  grass  of  the  field."  Words  of  menace  follow,  which  | 
are  applicable  only  to  a  man,  and  plainly  show  that  the 
whole  vision  was  typical  of  some  dreadful  calamity,  to  fall 
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br  a  time,  but  for  a  time  only,  on  some  one  of  the  sons  of 
oen. 

The  interpretation  of  this  dream  was  beyond  the  skill  of 
ill  the  wise  men  of  the  kingdom.  Daniel  was  called,  who, 
>y  the  interpretation  of  a  former  dreatn,  which  had  been 
oo  hard  for  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Magi,  and  for  the  pro- 
essed  diviners  of  all  denominations,  had  acquired  great 
Tedit  and  favour  with  the  king ;  and  before  this  time  had 
fcen  promoted  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and, 
tmongst  others,  to  that  of  president  of  the  college  of  the 
MEagi.  Daniel  told  the  king,  that  the  tree  which  he  had 
lefti  so  strong  and  flourishing  was  himself, — ^that  the  hew- 
ng  down  of  the  tree  was  a  dreadful  calamity  that  should 
)efall  him,  and  continue  till  he  should  be  brought  to  know 
*  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
jiveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will." 

Strange  as  it  must  seem,  notwithstanding  Daniel's  weight 
md  credit  with  the  King — notwithstanding  the  conster- 
[mtion  of  mind  into  which  the  dream  had  thrown  him,  this 
framing  had  no  permanent  effect.  He  was  not  cured  of 
his  overweening  pride  and  vanity,  till  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  threatened  judgment.  "  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  he  was  walking  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,**— probably  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  building,  or 
perhaps  f)<r  dne  of  the  highest  terraces  of  the  hanging 
gardens,  wliere  the  whole  city  would  lie  in  prospect 
before  him :  and  he  said,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart, 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  built  for  the 
leat  of  empire,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
honour  of  my  majesty  ?"  The  words  had  scarcely  passed 
his  lips,  when  "  the  might  of  his  power  and  the  honour 
of  his  majesty"  departed  from  him.  The  same  voice 
^hich  in  the  dream  had  predicted  the  judgment,  now 
denounced  the  impending  execution ;  and  the  voice  had 
bo  sooner  ceased  to  speak  than  the  thing  was  done. 

This  is  "  the  matter" — this  judgment,  thus  predicted 
uid  tlius  executed,  is  the  matter  which  the  text  refers  to 
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"  the  decree  of  the  Watchers"  and  "  the  word  of  the  Holj 
Ones.''  "  The  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  Watchers, 
and  the  requisition  is  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ones  \*  and 
the  intent  of  the  matter  is  to  give  mankind  a  proof,  in  the 
fall  and  restoration  of  this  mighty  monarch,  that  the  fortunai 
of  kings  and  empires  are  in  the  hand  of  God, — that  his 
providence  perpetually  interposes  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
distributing  crowns  and  sceptres,  always  for  the  good  of 
the  faithful  primarily,  ultimately  of  his  whole  creation,  hii| 
according  to  his  will. 

To  apprehend  rightly  how  the  judgment  upon  Nebucbad** 
nezzar,  originating,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  text,  in  the  ' 
^'  decree  of  the  Watchers,  and  in  the  word  of  the  Holf 
Ones,"  affords  an  instance  of  the  immediate  interference  of 
God's  providence  in  the  affairs  of  men,  it  is  very  necessaiy 
that  the  text  should  be  better  than  it  generally  has  beoi 
hitherto  understood:  and  the  text  never  can  be  rigfa^ 
understood,  uatil  we  ascertain  who  they  are,  and  to  what 
class  of  beings  they  belong,  who  are  called  "the  Watchem* 
and  ''the  Holy  Ones ;"  for,  according  as  these  terms  a(» 
differently  expounded,  the  text  will  lead  to  very  diffefest, 
indeed  to  opposite  conclusions, — to  true  conclusions,  if 
these  terms  are  rightly  understood — to  most  false  ai^ 
dangerous  conclusions,  if  they  are  ill  interpreted* 

I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  if  you  consult  verjp  pious  and 
very  learned  commentators,  justly  esteemed  fd^  tbeif  iUas- 
trations  of  the  Bible  generally,  you  will  be  told  these 
"  Watchers"  and  "  Holy  Ones"  are  angels, — ^principal 
angels,  of  a  very  high  order,  they  are  pleased  to  say,  sudl 
as  are  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  throne  of  God* 
And  so  much  skill  have  some  of  these  good  and  leamod 
men  affected  in  the  heraldry  of  angels,  that  they  pretend 
to  distinguish  the  different  rank  of  the  different  denoiRV' 
nations.  The  ''  Watchers,"  they  say,  are  of  the  bigbnlt 
rank ;  the  ^^  Holy  Ones,"  very  high  in  rank,  but  i^&riol 
to  the  ''  Watchers ;"  aod  the  angels  are  introduced  «po<^ 
this  occasion,  they  sf^y,  in  allusion  to  the  proceedings  o{ 
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eartlily  princes,  who  publish  their  decrees  with  the  advice 
ot  their  chief  ministers. 

This  interpretation  of  these  words  is  founded  upon  a 
notion  which  got  ground  in  the  Christian  church  many 
tges  since,  and  unfortunately  is  not  yet  exploded ;  name- 
ly, that  Ged  a  government  of  this  lower  world  is  carried  on 
by  the  administration  of  the  holy  angels, — that  the  dif- 
ferent orders  (ai>4  those  who  broached  this  doctrine  could 
tell  us  exactly  how  many  orders  there  are,  and  how  many 
angels  in  each  order) — that  the  different  orders  h^ve  their 
different  departments  in  government  assigned  to  them: 
some,  constantly  attending  in  the  presence  of  God,  form 
his  cabinet  council;  others  are  his  provincial  governors; 
every  kingdom  in  the  world  having  its  appointed  guardian 
Wge),  to  whose  management  it  is  intrusted :  others  again 
a^  supposed  to  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  indivi- 
duals. This  system  is  in  truth  nothing  better  than  the 
Pagan  polytheism,  somewhat  disguised  and  qualified ;  for, 
in  the  Pagan  system,  every  nation  had  its  tutelar  deity,  all 
subordinate  to  Jupiter,  the  sire  of  gods  and  men.  ScMne 
of  those  prodigies  of  ignorance  and  folly,  the  rabbin  of  the 
Jews  who  lived  since  the  dispersion  of  the  nation,  thought 
all  would  be  weU  if  for  tutelar  deities  they  substituted  tu- 
telar angels.  From  this  substitution  the  system  which  I 
liave  described  arose ;  and  from  the  Jews»  the  Christians, 
with  other  fiioleries,  adopted  it.  But,  by  whatever  name 
these  deputy  gods  be  called, — whether  you  call  them  gods, 
€r  demigods,  or  demons,  or  genii,  or  heroes,  or  angels,, — 
the  difference  is  only  in  the  name;  the  thing  in  substance 
is  the  same :  they  still  are  deputies,  invested  with  a  sub- 
ordinate, indeed,  but  with  an  high  authority,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  they  are  much  at  liberty,  and  at  their  own 
discretion.  If  this  opipion  were  true,  it  would  be  dijSSicult 
lo  show  that  the  heathen  were  much  to  blame  in  the  wor- 
ihip  which  they  rendered  to  them.  The  officers  of  any 
gr^  king  are  entitled  to  homfige  and  respect  in  propor- 
ion  to  the  authority  committed  to  them;  and  the  gfmt  of 
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tlie  power  is  a  legal  title  to  such  respect.  These  officers, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  of  kings,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
greatest  reverence ;  and  as  the  governor  of  a  distant  pro- 
vince will,  in  many  cases,  be  more  an  object  of  awe  and 
veneration  to  the  inhabitants  than  the  monarch  himself, 
with  whom  they  have  no  immediate  connexion,  so  the 
tutelar  deity  or  angel  will,  with  those  who  are  put  under 
him,  supersede  the  Lord  of  all :  and  the  heathen,  who 
worshipped  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  the  power 
over  them,  were  certainly  more  consistent  with  themselves 
than  they  who,  acknowledging  the  power,  withhold  the 
worship. 

So  nearly  allied  to  idolatry — or  rather  so  much  the 
same  thing  with  polytheism,  is  this  notion  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  God's  government  by  the  authority  of  angels. 
And  surely  it  is  strange,  that,  in  this  age  of  light  and, 
learning,  Protestant  divines  should  be  heard  to  say  thai 
"  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture." 

That  the  holy  angels  are  often  employed  by  God,  in 
his  government  of  this  sublunary  world,  is  indeed  clearly 
to  be  proved  by  holy  writ :  that  they  have  powers  over  the 
matter  of  the  universe,  analogous  to  the  powers  over  it 
which  men  possess,  greater  in  extent,  but  still  limited,  is 
a  thing  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  if  it  were 
not  declared ;  but  it  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  many  pas- 
sages of  holy  writ,  from  which  it  seems  also  evident  that 
they  are  occasionally,  for  certain  specific  purposes,  com- 
missioned to  exercise  those  powers  to  a  prescribed  extent 
That  the  evil  angels  possessed  before  their  fall  the  like 
powers,  which  they  are  still  occasionally  permitted  to 
exercise  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  nations,  seems  also 
evident.  That  they  have  a  power  over  the  human  sensory 
(which  is  part  of  the  material  universe),  which  they  are 
occasionally  permitted  to  exercise  by  means  of  which  they 
may  inflict  diseases,  suggest  evil  thoughts,  and  be  the 
instruments  of  temptations,  must  also  be  admitted.     But 
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I  amounts  not  to  any  thing  of  a  di§cretional  authcK 
aced  in  the  hands  of  tutelar  angels,  or  to  an  au*- 
f  to  advise  the  Lord  God  with  respect  to  the  mea- 
>f  his  government  Confidently  I  deny  that  a  single 
( to  he  found  in  holy  writ,  which,  rightly  under* 
gives  the  least  countenance  to  the  abominable 
ne  of  such  a  participation  of  the  holy  angels  in 
government  of  the  world. 

what  manner,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  holy 
I  made  at  all  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  God's 
ament? — ^This  question  is  answered  by  St  Paul  in 
^istle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  first 
^:  and  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  whole  Bible 
ch  we  have  any  thing  explicit  upon  the  office  land 
yment  of  angels.  **  Are  they  not  all,**  saith  he, "  mi- 
ing  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  that  shall 
irs  of  salvation  ?"  They  are  all,  however  high  in 
md  order — they  are  all  nothing  more  than  ^^  minis* 
;  spirits,** or, literally,  "serving  spirits;" not  invested 
uthorityof  theirown,but  *^sent  forth*'— occasionally 
brth  to  do  such  service  as  may  be  required  of  them, 
hem  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation/*  This  text  is 
inclusion  of  the  comparison  which  the  apostle  in- 
?s  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  holy  angels,  in 
to  prove  the  great  superiority  in  rank  and  nature 

Son ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  angels  is, 
they  are  servants,  occasionally  employed  by  the 
High  God  to  do  his  errands  for  the  elect 
accurate  discussion  of  all  the  passages  of  Scripture 
I  have  been  supposed  to  favour  the  contrary  opinion, 
I  much  exceed  the  just  limits  of  this  Discourse;  I 
Duly  say  of  them  generally,  that  they  are  all  abused 

wrested  to  a  sense  which  never  would  have  been 
led  of  in  any  one  of  them,  had  not  the  opinion  of  the 
nmentof  angelspreviously  taken  hold  of  the  minds 
» many  of  the  learned.  In  the  consideration  of  par* 
r  texts  so  misinterpreted,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
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such  as  occur  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  from  whose  writingi 
this  monstrous  doctrine  has  been  supposed  to  have  rfr* 
ccived  great  support ;  and  of  these  I  shall  consider  mj 
text  last  of  all. 

In  the  prophet  Daniel,  we  read  of  the  angel  Gabriel  by 
name,  who,  together  with  others  unnamed,  is  employed  to 
exhibit  visions  t\'pical  of  future  events  to  the  prophet, and 
to  expound  them  to  him :  but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
employment  of  Gabriel  and  his.  associates  which  has  the 
most  remote  connexion  with  the  supposed  office  of  gui^ 
dian  angels,  either  of  nations  and  states,  or  of  individuali 
We  read  of  another  personage  superior  to  Gabriel,  wbo 
is  named  Michael.  Tbispersonage  is  superior  to  Gabriel, 
for  he  comes  to  help  him  in  the  greatest  difficulties;  and 
Gabriel,  the  servant  of  the  Most  High  God,  declares  that 
this  Michael  is  the  only  sup|X)rter  he  has.  This  is  well 
to  be  noted.  Gabriel,  one  of  God's  ministering  spiriti^ 
sent  forth,  as  such  spirits  are  used  to  be,  to  minister  for 
the  elect  people  of  God,  has  no  supporter  in  this  busiaeti 
but  Michael.  This  great  personage  has  been  long  distin- 
guished in  our  calendars  by  the  title  of  "  Michael  tlic 
archangel."  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  fashion  in  the 
churck  to  speak  very  frequently  and  familiarly  of  arch- 
angels, as  if  they  were  an  order  of  beings  with  which  wc. 
are  perfectly  well  acquainted.  Some  say  there  are  seven 
of  them.  Upon  what  solid  ground  that  assertion  stands! 
know  not:  but  this  I  know,  that  the  word  "archaogcT 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  passage  of  the  Old  Testt* 
ment.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  occurs  twice, 
and  only  twice.  One  of  the  two  passages  is  in  the  First 
.  Epistle  to  the Thcssalonians,  where  the  apostle,  amongtbe 
circumstances  of  the  pomp  of  our  Lord's  descent  from 
heaven  to  the  final  judgment,  mentions  "the  voice  of  tte 
archangel."  The  other  passage  is  in  the  Epistle  of  St 
Jude,  where  the  title  of  arthangel  is  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Michael.  **  Michael  the  archangel."*  This  pa** 
sage  is  so  remarkably  obscure,. that  I  shall  not  attempt 
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raw  any  conclusion  from  it  but  this,  which  manifestly 
»ws,  be  the  particular  sense  of  the  passage  what  it 
:  since  this  is  one  of  two  texts  in  which  alone  the 
i  "  archanger  is  found  in  the  whole  Bible — since  in 
one  text  only  the  title  of  archangel  is  coupled  with 
name — and  since  the  name  with  which  it  is  here 
>led  is  Michael,  it  follows  undeniably  that  the  arch- 
si  Michael  is  the  only  archangel  of  whom  we  know 
thing  from  holy  writ     It  cannot  be  proved  from 

writ,  and  if  not  from  holy  writ,  it  cannot  be  proved 
11  that  any  archangel  exists  but  the  one  archangel 
hael ;  and  this  one  archangel  Michael,  is  unquestion- 

the  Michael  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
must  observe,  by  the  way,  with  respect  to  the  import 
le  title  of  archangel,  that  the  word,  by  its  etymology, 
rly  implies  a  superiority  of  rank  and  authority  in  the 
on  to  whom  it  is  applied.  It  implies  a  command 
'  angels ;  and  this  is  all  that  the  word  of  necessity 
lies.  But  it  follows  not,  by  any  sound  rule  of  argu* 
t,  that  because  no  other  superiority  than  that  of  rank 
authority  is  implied  in  the  title,  no  other  belongs  to 
person  distinguished  by  the  title,  and  that  he  is  in 
ither  respects  a  mere  angel.  Since  wc  admit  various 
irs  of  intelligent  beings,  it  is  evident  that  a  being 
ily  above  the  angelic  order  may  command  angels. 
0  ascertain,  if  we  can,  to  what  order  of  beings  the 
langel  Michael  may  belong,  let  us  see  how  he  is  de- 
)ed  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  never  describes  him 
hat  title;  and  what  action  is  attributed  to  him  in 
book  of  Daniel,  and  in  another  book,  in  which  he 
s  a  very  principal  part. 

ow  Daniel  calls  him  **  one  of  the  chief  princes,**  or 
e  of  the  capital  princes,"  or  **  one  of  the  princes  that 
It  the  head  of  all :"  for  this  I  maintain  to  b^Jthe  full, 
not  more  than  the  full  import  of  the  Hebrew  words. 
IT,  since  we  are  clearly  got  above  the  earth,  into  the 
r  of  celestials,  who  are  the  princes  that  zxt firsts  or  at 
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the  head  of  alt? — are  they  any  other  than  the  Three  Pa 

sons  in  the  Godhead  ?  Michael  therefore  is  one  of  then 
but  which  of  them  ?  This  is  not  left  in  doubt.  Gabriel 
speaking  of  him  to  Daniel,  calls  him,  ^^  Michael,  yon 
prince,"  and  **  the  great  prince  which  standeth  for  tb 
children  of  thy  people ;"  that  is,  not  for  the  nation  of  A 
Jews  in  particular,  but  for  the  children,  the  spiritual  chil 
dren  of  that  holy  seed,  the  elect  people  of  God — a  descrip 
tion  which  applies  particularly  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  li 
no  one  else.  And  in  perfect  consistence  with  this  descrip 
tion  of  Michael  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  is  the  action  ai 
signed  to  him  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  we  find  bio 
fighting  with  the  Old  Serpent,  the  deceiver  of  the  worM 
and  victorious  in  the  combat.  That  combax  who  was  tc 
maintain — in  that  combat  who  was  to  be  victorious,  bil 
the  seed  of  the  woman  ?  From  ^11  this  it  is  evident,  thtl 
Michael  is  a  name  for  our  Lord  himself,  in  his  particofal 
character  of  the  champion  of  his  faithful  people  agaioft 
the  violence  of  the  apostate  faction  and  the  wiles  of  tte 
Devil.  In  this  point  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  haves 
host  of  the  learned  on  my  side ;  and  the  thing  will  be 
farther  evident  from  what  is  yet  to  come. 

We  have  as  yet  had  but  poor  success  in  our  search  for 
guardian  angels,  or  for  angels  of  the  cabinet,  in  the  book 
of  Daniel;  but  there  are  a  sort  of  persons  mentioned  in  it 
whom  we  have  not  yet  considered — namely,  those  who 
are  called  "  the  princes  of  Persia  and  of  Graecia."  Ai' 
these  princes  personally  oppose  the  angel  Gabriel,  airf 
Michael  his  supporter,  I  can  hardly  agree  with  those  who 
have  taken  them  for  princes  in  the  literal  acceptation  of 
the  word — that  is,  for  men  reigning  in  those  countries* 
But  if  thatinterpretationcouldbeestablished,  these  princes 

would  not  be  angels  of  any  sort;  and  my  present  argu* 
ment  would  have  no  concern  with  them.  If  they  areb^ 
ings  of  the  angelic  order,  they  must  be  evil  angels;  fcf 
good  angels  would  not  oppose  and  resist  the  great  prince 
Michael,  and  his  angel  Gabriel.  If  they  were  evil  angA 
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b^y  could  not  be  tutelar  angels  of  Persia  and  of  Graecia 
wpectively,  or  of  any  other  country.  But,  to  come  di- 
M:tly  to  the  point :  since  they  fight  with  Michael,  to  those 
rho  are  conversant  with  the  prophetic  style,  and  have 
bserved  the  uniformity  of  its  images,  it  will  seem  highly 
robable  that  the  angels  which  fight  with  Michael  in  the 
ook  of  Daniel,  are  of  the  same  sort  with  those  who  £ght 
ith  Michael,  under  the  banners  of  the  Devil,  in  the 
irelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse.  **  There  was  war  in 
eaven.  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  with  the  Dragon ; 
tid  the  Dragon  fought  and  his  angels/'  The  vision  of 
)e  war  in  heaven,  in  the  Apocalypse,  represents  the  vehe- 
lent  struggles  between  Christianity  and  the  old  idolatry 
I  the  first  ages  of  the  gospel.  The  angels  of  the  two  op- 
osite  armies  represent  two  opposite  parties  in  the  Roman 
tate,  at  the  time  which  the  vision  more  particularly  re- 
ards.  Michael's  angels  are  the  party  which  espoused 
be  side  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  friends  of  which 
ad  for  many  years  been  numerous,  and  became  very 
owerful  under  Constan tine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian 
mperor :  the  Dragon's  angels  are  the  party  which  en- 
eavoured  to  support  the  old  idolatory.  And,  in  con- 
irmity  with  this  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  princes 
f  Persia,  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  are  to  be  understood, 

think,  of  a  party  in  the  Persian  state  which  opposed 
be  return  of  the  captive  Jews,  first  after  the  death  of 
!yrus,  and  again  after  the  death  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
md  the  prince  of  Graecia  is  to  be  understood  of  a  party 
1  the  Greek  empire,  which  persecuted  the  Jewish  re- 
gion after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  parti cu- 
irly  in  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria. 

We  have  now  considered  all  the  angels  and  supposed 
igelsof  the  book  of  Daniel,  except  the  personages  in  my 
sxt ;  and  we  have  found  as  yet  no  tutelar  angel  of  any 
tovince  or  kingdom— ^o  member  of  any  celestial  senate 
!  privy  council  Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  latter  no- 
m  of  angels  of  the  presence,  although  it  hasjoften  been 
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assumed  In  exposition  of  some  passages  in  Daniel,  t 

confirmation  of  it  has  never  been  attempted,  to  the  best 

my  recollection,  by  reference  to  that  book/  Its  advoca 

have  chiefly  relied  on  Micaiah^s  vision,  related  in  I 

twenty-second  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings ; 

which  they  say,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  sitting  in  CM 

cil  with  his  angels,  and  advising  with  them  upon  OM 

sures.  But,  if  you  read  the  account  of  this  vision  in  t 

Bible,  you  will  find  that  this  is  not  an  accurate  recital 

it.    *'  Micaiah  saw  Jehovah  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  i 

the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him,  on  his  right-hand  ai 

'  on  his  left.**  Observe,  the  heavenly  host  are  not  in  tl 

attitude  of  counsellors,  sitting  ;  Xh^y  are  standings  in  tl 

attitude  of  servants,  ready  to  receive  commands,  and 

be  sent  forth  each  upon  his  proper  errand.  "And  Jehovi 

said,  "  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  upai 

fall  at  Ramoth  Gilead?"*    Here  is  no  consultation:  i 

advice  is  asked  or  given.     The  only  question  asked  i 

Who,  of  the  whole  multitude  assembled,  will  undertak 

a  particular  service?  The  answers  were  various.  **Soai 

spake  on  this  manner,  and  some  on  that ;''  none,  as 

should  seem,  showing  any  readiness  for  the  business,  ti 

one,  more  forward  than  the  rest,  presented  himself  be 

fore  the  throne,  and  said,  "I  will  persuade  him."  Hei 

asked,  hy  way  of  trial,  of  his  qualifications,  "  Howf 

He  gives  a  satisfactory  answer ;  and,  being  both  read, 

for  the  business,  and  found  equal  to  it,  is  sent  forth.   I 

this  can  be  called  a  consultation,* it  is  certainly  no  sud 

consultation  as  a  great  monarch  holds  with  his  prim 

ministers,  but  such  as  a  military  commander  might  bol 

with  privates  in  the  ranks. 

Having  thus  disposed,  I  think,  of  all  the  passages  in  tb 

book  of  Daniel  which  mentions  beings  of  the  angelic  ore 

a  superior  order,  except  my  text,  I  can  now  proceed  to  tfa 

exposition  of  that,  upon  very  safe  and  certain  g^und 

Among  those  who  understand  the  titles  of  *^  Watchen 

'  and  '*  Holy  Ones"  of  angelic  beings,  it  is  not  quite  agree 
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whether  they  are  angels  of  the  cabinet,  or  the  provincial 
overnors — the  tutelar  angels, to  whom  theseappellations 
elong.  The  majority,  \  think,  are  for  the  former.  But 
:is  agreed  by  all,  that  they  must  be  principal  angels — 
ngels  of  the  highest  order;  which,  if  they  are  angels  at 
II,  must  certainly  be  supposed:  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
bat  it  is  not  the  mere  execution  of  the  judgment  upon 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  the  decree  itself,  which  is  ascribed 
J  them.  The  whole  matter  originated  in  their  decree ; 
nd  at  their  command  the  decree  was  executed.  "  The 
loly  Ones'^are  not  said  to  hew  down  the  tree,  but  to  give 
ommand  for  the  hewing  of  it  down.  Of  how  high  order, 
ndeed,  must  these  "  Watchers  and  Holy  Ones"  have  been, 
m  whose  decree  the  judgments  of  God  himself  are  found- 
id,  and  by  whom  the  warrant  for  the  execution  is  finally 
Mued  !  It  is  surprising,  that  such  men  as  Calvin  among 
be  Protestants  of  the  Continent* — such  as  Wells  and  the 
ilder  Lowth  in  our  own  church — and  suchasCalmet  in 
he  Church  of  Rome,  should  not  have  their  eyes  open  to 
heerrorand  impiety  indeed  of  such  an  exposition  as  this, 
?hich  makes  them  angels ;  especially  when  the  learned 
jrotius,  in  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  recom- 
nendsit,  had  set  forth  its  merits,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the 
Tue  light,  when  he  says  that  it  represents  God  as  acting 
ike  a  great  monarch  **  upon  a  decree  of  his  senate," — 
md  when  another  of  the  most  learned  of  its  advocates 
magines  something  might  pass  in  the  celestial  senate 
learing  some  analogy  to  the  forms  of  legislation  used  in 
he  assemblies  of  the  people  at  Rome,  in  the  times  of  the 
epublic.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  exposition 
rould  have  needed  no  other  confutation,  in  the  judgment 

*  Calvin,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  some  apprehension  that  this  ex- 
osition  (which,  however,  he  adopted)  makes  too  much  of  angels,  and 
»  have  been  embarrassed  with  the  difficulty.  He  has  recourse  to  au 
fantrable  expedient  to  get  over  it.  He  says  the  whole  vision  was  ac- 
»iDinodated  to  the  capacity  of  a  heathen  king,  who  had  but  a  confined 
lowledge  of  God,  and  could  not  distinguish  between  him  and  the- 
igels.  ' 
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of  men  of  piety  and  sober  minds,  than  this  fair  statemcDt 
of  its  principles  by  its  ablest  advocates. 

The  plain  truth  is,  and  some  learned  men,  though  but 
few,  have  seen  it,  that  these  appellations,  **  Watcheis* 
and  ''  Holy  Ones,''  denote  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead ; 
the  first  describing  them  by  the  vigilance  of  their  univer- 
sal providence — the  second,by  the  transcendent  sanctity 
of  their  nature.  The  word  rendered  ^*  Holy  Ones"  is  SQ 
applied  in  other  texts  of  Scripture,  which  make  the  seme 
of  the  other  word  coupled  with  it  here  indisputable.  Li 
perfect  consistency  wi  th  this  exposition,and  with  no  otlier, 
we  find,  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse,  that  this  decree  of  the 
*  Watchers"  and  the  "  Holy  Ones"  is  the  decree  of  the 
Most  High  God :  and  in  a  verse  preceeding  my  text,  God, 
who,  in  regard  to  the  plurality  of  the  persons,  is  afterward 
described  by  these  two  plural  nouns,  "  Watchen"  and 
*'  Holy  Ones,"  is,  in  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  essence, 
described  by  the  same  nouns  in  the  singular  number, 
"  Watcher"  and  "  Holy  One.'*  And  this  is  a  fuller  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  this  exposition:  for  God  is  the 
only  being  to  whom  the  same  name  in  the  singular  and  in 
the  plural  may  be  indiscriminately  applied ;  and  this 
change  from  the  one  number  to  the  other,  without  any 
thing  in  the  principles  of  language  to  account  for  it,  is 
frequent,  in  speaking  of  God,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  but 
unexampled  in  the  case  of  any  other  being. 

The  assertion,  therefore,  in  my  text  is,  that  God  had 
decreed  to  execute  a  signal  judgment  upon  Nebuchad* 
nezzar  for  his  pride  and  impiety,  in  order  to  prove,  by  the 
example  of  that  mighty  monarch,  that  "  the  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomso* 
ever  he  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men." 
To  make  the  declaration  the  more  solemn  and  striking, 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  conceived  distinctly  express  thai 
consent  and  concurrence  of  all  the  persons  in  the  Trinity 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  this  judgment,  which  must 
be  understood  indeed  in  every  act  of  the  Godhead.  And 
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ith,  we  shall  not  find  in  history  a  more  awful  ex- 
e  and  monument  of  Providence  than  the  vissisci- 
;  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  life  afford, 
ised  gradually  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  human 
'9  by  a  long  train  of  those  brilliant  actions  and  suc^ 
s  which  man  is  too  apt  to  ascribe  entirely  to  himself 
proximate  causes  being  indeed  in  himself  and  in  the 
jments  he  uses,  although  Providence  is  always  the 
s  efficient),  he  was  suddenly  cast  down  from  it,  and, 
a  time,  as  suddenly  restored,  without  any  natural  or 
m  means.  His  humiliation  was  not  the  effect  of  any 
se  of  fortune,  of  any  public  disaster,  or  any  misman- 
lent  of  the  affieiirsof  his  empire.  At  the  expiration 
:welvemonth  from  his  dream,  the  king,  still  at  rest 
s.  house  and  flourishing  in  his  palace,  surveying  his 

and  exulting  in  the  monuments  of  his  own  great- 
which  is  presented  to  the  eye,  was  smitten  by  an  in* 
le  hand.  As  the  event  stood  unconnected  with  any 
vn  natural  cause,  it  must  have  been  beyond  the  ken 
y  foresight  short  of  the  Divine ;  and  it  follows  in- 
estibly,  that  the  prediction  and  the  accomplishment 
Mrere  both  from  God.  The  king's  restoration  to  power 
i;randeur  had  also  been  predicted ;  and  this  took  place 
e  predicted  time,  independently  of  any  natural  causey 
without  the  use  of  any  human  means.  And  the  evi* 
e  of  these  extraordinary  occurrences--K>f  the  predic* 

the  fall,  and  the  restoration — is,  perhaps,  the  most 
iniable  df  any  thing  that  rests  upon  mere  human  te^ 
ny.  llie  king  himself,  upon  his  recovery,  published 
nifesto  in  every  part  of  his  vast  empire,  giving  an 
unt  of  all  which  had  befallen  him,  and  in  conclusion 
ig  praise  and  honour  to  the  King  of  heaven ;  acknow- 
ing  that  ^*  all  his  works  are  truth,  and  his  ways  judg^ 
tj  and  that  those  who  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to 
;•"  The  evidence  of  the  whole  fact,  therefore,  stands 
;  this  public  record  of  the  Babylonian  empire^  which 
^served  verbatim  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  book 
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of  Danie],  of  which  it  makes  indeed  the  whole.  That 
chapter  therefore  is  not  Daniel's  writing,  but  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's. 

Nothing  can  so  much  fortify  the  minds  of  the  faithful 
against  all  alarm  and  consternation — nothing  so  much 
maintain  them  in  an  unruffled  composure  of  mind,  amid 
all  the  tumults  and  concussions  of  the  world  around  them, 
as  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  incol- 
cated  in  my  text,  and  confirmed  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  royal  penitent  Nebuchadnezzar,  **  that  the  Most 
High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men/  ButasthisdoctriDe, 
so  full  of  consolation  to  the  godly,  is  liable  to  be  perverted 
and  abused  by  that  sort  of  men  who  wrest  the  Scriptures 
to  the  destruction  of  themselves  and  others — notwith- 
standing that  my  Discourse  has  already  run  to  a  greater 
length  than  I  intended,  the  present  occasion  demands  of 
me  to  open  the  doctrine  in  some  points  more  fully,  and 
to  apply  it  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  world  and 
of  ourselves. 

It  is  the  express  assertion  of  the  text,  and  the  language 
indeed  of  all  the  Scriptures,  that  God  governs  the  world 
according  to  his  will ; — by  which  we  must  understand  a 
will  perfectly  independent,  and  unbiassed  by  any  thing 
external :  yet  not  an  arbitrary  will,  but  a  will  directed  by 
thegoverning  perfections  of  the  Divine  in  tcllect,  by  God*i 
own  goodness  and  wisdom:  and  as  justice  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  goodness,  it  must  be  a  will  governed  byGod*s 
justice.  But  God's  justice,  in  its  present  dispensations,  is 
a  justice  accommodated  to  our  probationary  state — a  jus- 
tice which,  making  the  ultimate  happiness  of  those  who 
shall  finally  be  brought  by  the  probationary  discipline  ttJ 
love  and  fear  God,  its  end,  regards  the  sum-total  aud  ulti* 
mate  issue  of  things— not  the  comparative  deserts  of  men 
at  the  present  moment.  To  us,  therefore, who  see  thep^^ 
8entmomentonly,thegovernmentoftheworldwillappcif 
upon  many  occasion^  not  comformable,in  our  judgments^ 
formed  upon  limited  and  narrow  views  of  things,  to  the 
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naxims  of  distributive  justice.  We  see  power  and  pTos- 
lerity  not  at  all  proportioned  to  merit ;  for  •*  the  Most 
High,  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  wiUj  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of 
nen  f  men  base  by  the  turpitude  of  their  wicked  lives, 
oore  than  by  the  obscurity  of  their  original  condition ; 
rfaile  good  kings  are  divested  of  their  hereditary  domi- 
lions,  dethroned,  and  murdered:  insomuch,  that  if  power 
md  prosperity  were  sure  marks  of  the  favour  of  God  for 
hose  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  the  observation  of  the 
loet,  impious  as  it  seems,  would  too  often  be  verified : 

'*  The  conqueror  is  Heaven's  favoarite ;  but  on  earth. 
Just  men  approve  and  honour  more  the  vanquished.'^ 

K%  at  this  moment  the  world  beholds  with  wonder  and  dis- 
nay  the  low-born  usurper  of  a  great  monarch's  throne, 
tti^yby  the  hand  of  Providence  unquestionably,  to  an 
eminence  of  power  and  grandeur  enjoyed  by  none  since 
die  subversion  of  th^  Roman  empire ;  a  man  whose  un* 
daunted  spirit  and  success  in  enterprise  might  throw  a 
lustre  over  the  meanest  birth,  while  the  profligacy  of  his 
|myate,and  the  crimes  of  his  public  life,  would  disgrace 
die  noblest.  When  we  see  the  imperial  diadem  circling 
this  monster's  brows — while  we  confess  the  hand  of  God 
in  his  elevation,  let  us  not  be  tempted  to  conclude  from 
this,  or  other  similar  examples,  that  he  who  ruleth  in  the 
liogdom  of  men  delights  in  such  characters,  or  that  he  is 
sven  indifferent  to  the  virtues  and  to  the  vices  of  men.  It 
t  not  for  his  own  sake  that  such  a  man  is  raised  from  the 
hnghill  on  which  he  sprang,  but  for  the  good  of  God's 
in^ful  servants,  who  are  the  objects  of  his  constant  care 
uid  love  even  at  the  time  when  they  are  suffering  under 
lie  tyrant's  cruelty :  for  who  can  doubt  that  the  seven 
irethren  and  their  mother  were  the  objects  of  God's  love, 
ind  their  persiecutor  Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  his  hate? 
Sot  such  persons  are  raised  up  and  permitted  to  indulge 

*  '*  Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit ;  sed  victa  Catoul." 
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tbeir  ferocious  passions,  their  ambitiony  their  cruelty,  anc 
their  revenge,  as  the  instruments  of  God's  judgments  fii 
the  reformation  of  his  people ;  and  when  that  purpose  ii 
answered,  vengeance  is  executed  upon  them  for  thdi 
own  crimes.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Syrian  we  have  jyij 
mentioned,  and  with  that  more  ancient  persecutor  Saij 
nach^rib,  and  many  more ;  and  so,  we  trust,  it  shall  be 
with  him  who  now  '^  smiteth  the  people  in  his  wratfa^ 
and  ruleth  th^  nations  in  his  anger."  When  the  natiom 
of  Europe  shall  break  off  their  sins  by  righteousness,  the 
Corsican  '^  shall  be  persecuted  with  the  fury  of  oui 
avenging  God,  and  none  shall  hinder." 

Again,  if  the  thought  that  God  ruleth  the  affairs  of  the 
world  according  to  his  will  were  always  present  to  the 
minds  of  men,  they  would  never  be  cast  down  beyoni 
measure  by  any  successes  of  an  enemy,  nor  be  unduly 
elated  with  their  own.  The  will  of  God  is  a  cause  ev« 
blended  with,  and  overruling  other  causes,  of  which  il 
is  impossible  from  any  thing  past,  to  calculate  the  futoel 
operation :  what  is  called  the  fortune  of  war,  by  thism^ 
seen  and  mysterious  cause,  may  be  reversed  in  a  momeoli 

Hence  again  it  follows,  that  men,  persuaded  upon  goo|i 
grounds  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  should  not  be  discoid; 
raged  even  by  great  failures  in  the  beginning  of  the  coe^ 
test,  nor  by  sudden  turns  of  ill  fortune  in  the  progress  of 
it.  Upon  such  occasions  they  should  humble  themselvfl 
before  God,confess  their  sins  and  deprecate  his  judgmeott; 
but  they  should  not  interpret  every  advantage  gained  bfj 
the  enemy  as  a  sign  that  the  sentence  of  God  is  gone  forth] 
against  themselves,  and  that  they  are  already  fallen  notlil 
rise  again.  When  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  refused  to  gMl 
up  "  the  children  of  Belial  which  were  in  Gibeah"  to  thei 
just  resentment  of  their  countrymen,  the  other  tribes  coi^ 
federated,  and  with  a  great  force  made  war  upon  theflU 
The  cause  of  theconfederates  was  just.  The  war,  on  tbeirl 
part,  was  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  God  himself;  and  it: 
was  in  the  counsel  and  decree  of  God  that  they  should  be 
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mately  victorious :  yet,  upon  the  attack  of  the  town, 
f  were  twice  repulsed^with  great  slaughter.  But  they 
e  not  driven  to  despair :  they  assembled  themselves 
»re  the  house  of  God,  and  wept,  and  fasted.  They 
»ved  command  to  go  out  again  the  third  day.  They 
[red.  They  were  victorious.  Gibeah  was  burned  to 
ground,  and  the  guilty  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  all  but 
rpated ; — an  edifying  example  to  all  nations  to  put 
r  trust  in  God  in  the  most  unpromising  circumstances, 
.gain,  a  firm  belief  in  God's  providence,overrulingthe 
unes  of  men  and  nations,  will  moderate  our  excessive 
liration  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  men,  and  parti- 
rly  of  the  great  achievements  of  bad  men,  which  are 
13ns  erroneously  ascribed  to  their  own  high  endow<>> 
Its.  Great  virtues  and  great  talents  being  indeed  the 
I  of  God,  those  on  whom  they  are  conferred  are  justly 
tied  to  respect  and  honour :  but  the  Giver  is  not  to  be 
gotten,  the  centre  and  source  of  all  perfection,  to  whom 
iks  and  praise  are  primarily  due  evei)  for  those  benefits 
ch  are  conveyed  to  us  through  his  highly-favoured 
ants.  But  when  the  brilliant  successes  of  bad  men  are 
ibed  tothemselves,and  they  are  admired  for  those  very 
ons  in  which  they  are  the  most  criminal,  it  is  a  most 
^ous  error,  and  often  fatal  to  the  interests  of  man- 
1;  as,  in  these  very  times,  nothing  has  so  much  con* 
ed  to  establish  the  power  of  the  Corsican  and  multiply 
luccesses,  as  the  slavish  fear  of  him  which  has  seized 
minds  of  men,  growing  out  of  an  admiration  of  his 
Iness  iu  enterprise  on  some  occasions,  and  his  hair- 
idth  escapes  on  others,  which  have  raised  in  the  many 
pinion  that  he  possesses  such  abilities,  both  in  council 
tn  the  field,  as  render  him  an  overmatch  for  all  the 
nrnen  and  all  the  warriors  of  Europe,  insomuch  that 
ling  can  stand  before  him  :  whereas,  in  truth,  it  were 
'  to  find  causes  of  his  extraordinary  success  in  the  po- 
ol principles  of  the  times  in  which  he  first  arose,  inde- 
ient  of  any  uncommon  talents  of  his  own,  principally 
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in  the  revolutionary  frenzy, the  spirit  of  treason  and  revolt; 
which  prevsv^led  in  the  countries  that  were  thefirstprejof 
his  unprincipled  ambition.  But,  were  this  not  thecaU 
yet  were  it  impious  to  ascribe  such  a  man's  success  to 
himself.  It  has  been  the  will  of  God  to  set  up  over  the 
kingdom  ^'  the  basest  of  men,"  in  order  to  chastise  the 
pro^neness,  the  irreligion,  the  lukewarmness,  the  proffi* 
gacy,  the  turbulent,  seditious  spirit  of  the  times;  and 
when  this  purpose  is  effected,  and  the  wrath  of  God  a|K 
peased,  '^  wherein  is  this  man  to  be  accounted  of,  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils  ?" 

It  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence^ 
when  any  argument  is  drawn  from  it  for  the  indifference 
of  all  human  actions  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the  insigni- 
ficance of  all  human  efforts.  Since  every  thing  is  settled 
by  Providence  according  to God*s  own  will,  to  what  avii^ 
it  is  said,  is  the  interference. of  man?  At  the  commeDC^: 
ment  of  the  disordered  state  which  still  subsists  in  Europe 
when  apprehensions  were  expressed  by  many  (appreheo* 
sions  which  are  entertained  by  those  who  first  expressed 
them)  that  the  great  antichrist  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  the 
French  revolution,itwas  argued  by  them  who  were  frieodi 
to  the  cause  of  France — ^'  To  what  purpose  is  it  then,upoi 
your  own  principles,  to  resist  the  French?  Antichrist ti to 
arise — ^he  is  to  prevail — he  is  to  exercise  a  wide  dominioD; 
and  what  human  opposition  can  set  aside  the  fixed  designs 
of  Providence?  Strange  to  tell,  this  argument  took  witk 
many  who  were  not  friends  to  the  French  cause,  sofar  tf 
least  as  to  make  them  averse  to  the  war  with  France. Tfas 
fallacy  of  the  argument  lies  in  this,  that  it  considers  PiO' 
vidence  by  halves;  it  considers  Providence  as  ordainingtt 
end  and  effecting  it  without  the  use  or  theappointmentit 
least  of  means:  whereas  the  true  notion  of  Pro  vidence  lib 
that  God  ordains  the  means  with  the  end ;  and  the  meai 
which  he  employs  are  for  the  most  part  natural  causesa 
and  among  them  he  makes  men,acting  without  aAyknof^ 
ledgeof  his  secret  will,  from  their  own  vie  wsasfreeagcflMb 
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le  inslFuments  of  his  purpose.  In  the  case  of  antichrist, 
\  particular,  prophecy  is  explicit.  So  clearly  as  is  it  fore- 
ikl  that  he  shall  rise,  so  clearly  is  it  foretold  that  he  shall 
il:  so  clearly  as  it  is  foretold  that  he  shall  raise  himself 
>  power  by  successful  war,  so  clearly  it  is  foretold  that* 
ar—» fierce  and  furious  war,  waged  upon  him  by  the 
lithful,  shall  be  in  part  the  means  of  his  downfall.  So 
tise  is  all  the  despicable  cant  of  Puritans  about  the  un- 
.wfulness  of  war.  And,  with  respect  to  the  present  crisis, 
'  the  will  of  God  should  be,  that,  for  the  punishment  of 
ur  sins,  the  enemy  should  prevail  against  us,  we  must 
amble  ourselves  under  the  dread f\il  visitation:  but  if, as 
re  hope  and  trust,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  vile  Cor* 
icaa  shall  never  set  his  foot  upon  our  shores,  the  loyalty 
nd  valour  of  the  country  are,  we  trust,  the  appointed 
leans  of  his  exclusion.  ^.^  Be  of  good  courage,  then,  and 
lay  the  men  for  your  people ;  and  the  Lord  do  that 
rhich  seemeth  him  good." 

It  is  particularly  necessary  at  this  season  that  I  should 
ram  you  against  another  gross  and  dangerous  perversion 
f  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  which  is  misconceived  and 
bused  when  we  impute  any  successes  with  which  we  may 
«  blessed  to  any  merit  of  our  own  engaging  on  our.side 
hat  will  of  God  by  which  the  universe  is  governed.  If 
re  are  successful  in  our  contest  with  a  tyrant  who  has 
arpassed  in  crime  all  former  examples  of  depravity  in  an 
Qcalted  station,  we  owe  it  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  God's 
mmerited  mercy.  Nor  are  we  to  ascribe  it  to  any  pre- 
sminent  righteousness  in  this  nation,  in  comparison  with 
others,  if  we  have  suffered  less  and  prospered  more  than 
others  engaged  in  the  same  quarrel.  This  country,  since 
be  beginning  of  Europe's  troubles  to  the  present  day,  has 
sertainly  been  favoured  beyond  other  nations:  and  at  this 
Ecry  crisis— at  the  moment  when  the  armies  of  our  conti- 
leotalally  were  flying  before  thoseof  the  common  enemy, 
!--in  that  very  moment,the  combiued  fleets  of  France  and 
>pain,which  were  to  have  lowered  the  British  flag,  to  have 
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wrested  from  us  our  ancient  sovereignty  of  tbe  ocean,  and 
to  have  extinguislied  our  commerce  in  all  its  brancbe$,-r 
this  proud  naval  armament,  encountered  by  a  far  inferior 
force  of  British  ships — a  force  inferior  in  every  thing  but 
the  intrepidity  of  our  seamen  and  the  skill  of  iheir  leaders 
— was  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  mouth  of  its  own  harbour, 
by  the  cannon  of  that  great  commander  whose  grave  is 
strewed  with  laurels  and  bedewed, with  his  country's 
tears.  But  let  not  this  inspire  the  vain  thought,  tluit, 
because  we  are  righteous  above  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, our  lot  has  therefore  been  happier  than  theirs.  It 
has  been  ruled  by  the  highest  authority,  that  they  are 
not  always  the  greatest  sinners  on  whom  the  greatest 
evils  fall.  The  converse  follows  most  undeniably,  that 
those  nations  are  not  always  the  most  righteous  who  in 
peace  are  the  most  flourishing,  and  in  war  the!  most  suc- 
cessful. Let  us  give  therefore  the  whole  glory  to  God.  la 
the  hour  of  defeat,  let  us  say,  "  Why  should  man  com- 
plain?-—man,  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins:**  in  the  hour 
of  victory — "  Let  us  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear.** 


SERMON   XXX. 


And  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  erea 
the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in:  Behold, be 
shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of 
bis  coming  ?  and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appeareth  ?** — Malacbi 
iii.  1,  2. 

For  the  general  meaning  of  this  passage,  all  expositorsi 
both  Jewish  and  Christian,  agree,  and  must  indeed  agree, 
in  one  interpretation ;  for  the  words  are  too  perspicuous 
to  need  elucidation  or  to  admit  dispute.  The  event  an- 
nounced is  the  appearance  of  that  Great  Deliverer  who 
had  for  many  ages  been  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  was  to  be 
a  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth.    CoDceming 
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is  Desire  of  Nations,  this  seed  of  the  woman  who  was 
crush  the  serpent's  head,  Malachi  in  the  text  delivers 
» new  prediction ;  but,  by  an  earnest  asseveration,  ut« 
red  in  the  name,  and  as  it  were,  in  the  person  of  the 
eity,he  means  to  confirm  the  general  expectation  which 
s  predecessors  in  the  prophetical  office  had  excited. 
Behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hast s.^ — Saith 
t  Lord  of  Hosts.  This  was  a  solemn  form  of  words 
ith  all  the  Jewish  prophets,  when  they  would  express 
e  highest  certainty  of  things  to  come,  as  fixed  in  the 
screes  of  Heaven,  and  notified  to  man  by  him  to  whom 
>wer  is  never  wanting  to  effect  what  his  wisdom  hath  or- 
iined«  And  the  full  import  of  the  expression  is  nothing 
ss  than^thisy  that  the  purpose  of  him  whbse  counsels 
mnot  change,  the  veracity  of  God  who  cannot  lie,  stand 
igaged  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  thing  predicted. 
He  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  With  this  so* 
nrn  promise  of  the  Saviour,  Malachi,  the  last  inspired 
acher  of  the  Jewish  church,  closes  the  word  of  prophecy, 
II  a  greater  prophet  should  arise  again  to  open  it.  It 
ill  be  a  useful  meditation,  and  well  adapted  to  the  pre- 
^nt  season,*  to  consider  the  characters  under  which  the 
srson  is  here  described,  whose  coming  is  so  patheti- 
lUy  foretold,  and  the  particulars  of  the  business  upon 
hich  he  is  said  to  come;  that  we  may  see  how  exactly 
le  one  and  the  other  correspond  to  the  person  and  per- 
irmances  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  These  meditations  will 
3th  much  contribute  to  the  general  confirmation  of  our 
tith,  and,  in  particular,  they  will  put  us  on  our  guard 
^inst  those  gross  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
hich  the  caprice  and  vanity  of  this  licentious  age  have 
tvived  rather  than  produced. 

First,  for  the  characters  under  which  the  person  is  de- 
nribed  whose  coming  is  foretold.  The  first  is,  that  he  is 
te  Lord.    The  word,  in  the  original,  b  the  same  which 
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David  uses  in  the  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm,  when,  speak- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  he  says — ^*  Jehovah  said  unto  my 
Lord."  The  original  word  in  this  passage  of  Malachi, 
and  in  that  of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm,  is  the  same; 
and  in  both  places  it  is  very  exactly  and  properly  rendered 
bv  the  En":lish  *'  Lord."  The  Hebrew  word  is  not  more 
determinate  in  its  signification  than  the  English:  it  de- 
notes dominion  or  superiority  of  any  kind — of  a  king 
over  his  subjects,  of  a  master  over  his  slave,  of  a  husband 
over  his  wife;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  used,  in  com- 
mon speech,  without  any  notion  of  superiority,  property, 
or  dominion,  annexed  to  it,  as  a  mere  appellation  of  re- 
spect, just  as  the  word  "Sir"  is  used  in  our  language. 
Nevertheless,  in  its  primary  signification,  it  denotes  i  \ 
lord,  in  the  sense  of  a  governor,  master,  or  proprietor; 
and  is  used  by  the  sacred  writers  as  a  title  of  the  Deity  I 
himself;  expressing  either  his  sovereign  dominion  over  , 
all,  as  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  or  his  peculiar  property 
in  the  Jewish  people,  as  the  family  which  he  had  chosen 
to  himself,  and  over  which  he  was  in  a  particular  manner 
their  master  and  head.  It  is  a  wcfrd,  therefore,  of  large 
and  various  signification,  denoting  dominion  of  every  sort 
and  degree,  from  the  universal  and  absolute  dominion  of 
God  to  the  private  and  limited  dominion  of  the  owner 
of  a  single  slave.  So  that  this  title  by  itself  would  be  no 
description  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  the 
prophet  has  not  left  it  undetermined  what  sort  of  lordship 
he  would  ascribe  to  him  whose  coming  he  proclaimi 
"  The  Lord  shall  come  to  /lis  temple'*  The  temple,  in  the 
writingsof  a  Jewish  prophet,  cannot  be  otherwise  unde^ 
stood,  according  to  the  literal  meaning,  than  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem.  Of  this  temple,  therefore,  the  person  to 
come  is  here  expressly  called  the  lord.  The  lord  of  any 
temple,  in  the  language  of  all  writers,  and  in  the  nar 
tural  meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  the  divinity  to  whose  wor- 
ship it  is  consecrated.  To  no  other  divinity  the  templeof 
Jerusalem  was  consecrated  than  the  true  and  everlastii^ 
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^od,  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 
[ere»  then,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Malachi, 
Kit  the  Christ,  the  Deliverer,  whose  coming  he  an- 
>uQces,  was  no  other  than  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
estament.    Jehovah  by  his  angels  had  delivered  the 
Taelites  from  the  Egyptian  bondage;  and  the  same 
sliovah  was  to  come  in  person  to  his  temple,  to  effect 
le  greater  and  more  general  deliverance  of  which  the 
^rmer  was  but  an  imperfect  type. 
It  is  strange  that  this  doctrine  should  be  denied  by  any 
I  the  Christian  church,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  well 
nderstood,  and  expressly  taught,  upon  the  authority  of 
he  prophetical  writings^  long  before  Christ's  appearance. 
!{ordoes  the  credit  of  it  rest  upon  this  single  text  of  Ma- 
achi :  it  was  the  unanimous  assertion  of  all  the  Jewish 
[prophets,  by  whom  the  Messiah  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of*'  Jehovah;"  though  this  circumstance,  it 
must  be  confessed,  lies  at  present  in  some  obscurity  in 
our  English  Bibles — an  evil  of  which  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
plain  to  you  the  cause  and  rise.    The  ancient  Jews  had 
I  persuasion,  which  their  descendants  retain  to  this  day, 
that  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  *'  Jehovah''  was 
unknown ;  and,  lest  they  should  miscall  the  sacred  name 
of  God,  they  scrupulously  abstained  from  attempting  to 
pronounce  it :  insomuch,  that  when  the  sacred  books  were 
publicly  read  in  their  synagogues,  the  reader^  wherever 
this  name  occurred,  was  careful  to  substitute  for  it  that 
other  word  of  the  Hebrew  language  which  answers  to  the 
English  '*  Lord."  The  learned  Jews  who  were  employed 
by  Ptolemy  to  turn  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Greek,  have  every  where  in  their  translation  substi- 
tuted the  corresponding  word  of  the  Greek  language. 
Later  translators  haye  followed  the  mischievous  example, 
-^mischievous  in  its  consequences,  though  innocently 
meant;  and  our  English  translators  among  the  rest,  in 
iDDumerable  instances,    for  the  original  '^  Jehovah," 
ivbich  ought  upon  ail  occasions  to  have  been  religiously 
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retained,  have  put  the  more  general  title  of"  the  Lord/' 
A  flagrant  instance  of  this  occurs  in  that  solemn  proem  of 
the  Decalogue,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus :  "I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,**  so  we  read  in  our  English  Biblca, 
'*  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage."  In  the  original  it  is,  "  I  am  Jehovah 
thy  God,  who  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  Another  example  of  the 
same  unhappy  alteration  we  find  in  that  famous  passage 
of  thehundred  and  tenth  Psalm  which  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  produce :  '*  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord  f 
which  is  in  the  Hebrew,  **  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord." 
If  translators  have  used  this  unwarrantable  license  of  sub- 
stituting a  title  of  the  Deity  for  his  proper  name  in  texts 
where  that  name  is  applied  to  the  Almighty  Father— 
and  in  one,  in  particular,  where  the  Father  seems  to  be 
distinguished  by  that  name  from  Jesus  as  man— it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  they  should  make  a  similar  altera- 
tion in  passages  where  the  Messiah  is  evidently  the  per- 
son intended.  It  will  be  much  to  the  purpose  to  pro- 
duce some  examples  of  these  disflgured  texts — not  for 
the  sake  of  fastening  any  invidious  imputation  upon  our 
translators,  who  were  men  too  eminent  for  their  piety, 
and  have  acquitted  themselves  too  faithfully  in  their  ar- 
duous task,  to  be  suspected  of  any  ill  designs ;  but  for 
the  more  important  purpose  of  restoring  the  true  doc- 
trine to  that  splendour  of  evidence  which  an  undue  de- 
ference to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Greek  transla- 
tion hath  in  some  degree  unhappily  obscured. 

The  passage  I  shall  Grst  produce  is  that  famous  predic- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  "  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
branch ;  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  execute 
judgment  and  justice  on  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah 
shall  be  saved,,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  And  this  is 
his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  '*  The  Lord  our 
Righteousness.**  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  "  Jehovah  our 
Righteousness.**  "  Sing  and  rej'oice,  O  daughter  of  Zion!" 
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teith  the  prophet  Zechariah ;  '*  for  lo,  I  come ;  and  I  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  X.ORD ;"  in  the  original, 
'*  saith  Jehovah."  "  In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died, 
[  saw  the  Lord,"  says  Isaiah;  in  the  original  it  is,  "I 
law  Jehovah,"  "  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted 
ip;  and  bis  train  filled  the  temple:  above  it  stood  the 
(eraphim ;  and  one  cried  out  to  another,  and  said  Holy, 
loly,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !"  in  the  original,  **  Je- 
iOVAH,  God  of  Hosts;"  "  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
jflory.**  The  same  Spirit  which  displayed  this  glorious 
nsion  to  Isaiah,  has  given  the  interpretation  of  it  by  the 
evangelist  St.  John.  St  John  tells  us  that  Christ  was 
that  Jehovah  whom  the  entranced  prophet  saw  upon  his 
throne — whose  train  filled  the  temple — whose  praises 
were  the  theme  of  the  seraphic  song — whose  glory  fills 
the  universe.  **  For  these  things  said  Esaias,"  saith  St. 
John,  '*  when  he  saw  his  glory ^  and  spake  of  him.*'  St 
John  had  just  alleged  that  particular  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
which  is  introduced  with  the  description  of  the  vision  iu 
the  year  of  Uzziah*s  death.  This  prophecy  the  evangelist 
applies  to  Christ,  the  only  person  of  whom  he  treats  in 
this  place;  subjoining  to  his  citation  of  Isaiah's  words, 
'*  These  things  said  Esaias  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and 
spake  of  him."  Ic  was  Christ's  glory,  therefore,  that 
Esaias  saw;  and  to  him  whose  glory  he  saw  the  prophet 
gives  the  name  of.  J£uovah,  and  the  worshipping  angels 
gave  the  name  of  Jehovah  God  of  Sabaoth,  Again,  the 
prophet  Joel,  speaking  of  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's 
day,  saith — "And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  original,  "  Je- 
hovah," "  shall  be  delivered."  Here,  again,  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  vouchsafed  to  be  his  own  interpreter;  and  his 
interpretation,  one  would  think,  might  be  decisive.  St. 
Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to.  the  Romans,  alleges  this  passage 
of  Joel  to  prove  that  all  men  shall  be  saved  by  believing 
in  Christ  Jesus.  But  how  is  the  apostle's  assertion  that 
all  men  shall  be  saved  by  faith  in  Christ  confirmed  by  the 
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prophet's  promise  of  deliverance  to  all  who  should  d^ 
voutly  invocate  Jehovah,  unless  Christ  were  in  the  judg- 
ment of  St.  Paul  the  Jehovah  of  the  prophet  Joel? 

From  the  few  passages  which  have  been  produced— 
more  indeed  might  be  collected  to  the  same  purpose— bol 
from  these  few,  I  doubt  not  but  it  sufficiently  appears  to 
you  that  the  promised  Messiah  is  described  by  the  more 
ancient  prophets,  as  by  Malachi  in  the  text,  as  no  other 
than  the  everlasting  God,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Israelites, 
— that  Almighty  God  whose  hand  hath  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  whose  right-hand  hath  spanned  the 
heavens — that  jealous  God  who  giveth  not  his  glory  to 
another,  and  spareth  not  to  claim  it  for  himself.  These 
explicit  assertions  of  the  Jewish  prophets  deserve  the 
serious  attention  of  those  zealous  and  active  champions 
of  the  Arian  and  Socinian  tenets,  who  have  within  these 
fewyears  become  so  numerous  in  this  country;  and  who, 
as  they  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  any  new  inventions  in 
divinity  (for  their  corruptions  were  indeed  the  produceof 
an  early  age),  are  content  to  acquire  a  secondary  fame  by 
defending  old  errors  with  unexampled  rashness.  They 
are  said  to  have  gone  so  far  in  their  public  discourses  as 
to  bestow  on  Christ  our  Lord  the  opprobrious  appellation 
of  the  "  Idol  of  the  Church  of  England/  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  who  is  called  the  Idol  of  our  cliurch  is  the 
God  who  was  worshipped  in  the  Jewish  temple.  They 
have  the  indiscretion  too  to  boast  the  antiquity  of  their 
disguised  and  nuitilated  scheme  of  Christianity ;  and  tell 
their  deluded  followers,  with  great  confidence,  that  the 
divinity  of  the  Saviour  is  a  doctrine  that  was  never  heard 
of  in  the  church  till  the  third  or  fourth  century,  and  was 
the  invention  of  a  dark  and  superstitious  age.  This  as- 
sertion, were  it  not  clearly  falsified,  as  happily  it  is,  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  apostolical  writings,  would  cause 
a  more  extensive  ruin  than  they  seem  to  apprehend:  it 
would  not  so  much  overturn  any  single  article  of  doctrine, 
such  as  men  may  dispute  about,  and  yet  be  upon  the 
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whole  believers — it  would  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  whole 
fiiifh  in  Christ    Mahomet  well  understood  this:  he 
ibunded  his  own  pretensions  prudently,  however  im- 
piously, on  a  denial  of  the  godhead  of  Christ.  '*  There  is 
one  God,"  said  Mahomet,  "  who  was  not  begotten,  and 
who  never  did  beget."     If  the  Father  did  not  beget, 
then  Christ  is  not  God;   for  he  pretended  not  to  be 
the  Father :  if  he  claimed  not  to  be  God,  he  claimed 
not  to  be  the  person  which  the  Messiah  is  described 
to    be   by    the  Jewish  prophets:    if  Christ  was   not 
Messiah,  the  Messiah  may  come  after  Christ :  if  he  was 
a  prophet  only,  a  greater  prophet  may  succeed.    Thus, 
Christ's  divinity  being  once  setaside, there  would  be  room 
enough  for  new  pretensions.  Mahomet,  it  should  seem, 
was  an  abler  divine  than  these  half  believers.   With  the 
pernicious  consequence,  however,  of  their  rash  assertion, 
they  are  not  justly  chargeable  :  they  mean  not  to  invali- 
date the  particular  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  pro- 
phet, and  the  Deliverer  promised  to  the  Jews ;  but  they 
would  raise  an  objection  to  the  notion  of  a  plurality  of 
persons  in  the  undivided  substance  of  the  Godhead.  They 
are  particularly  unfortunate  in  choosing  for  the  ground  of 
their  objection  thisimaginarycircumstanceofthe  late  rise 
of  the  opinion  they  would  controvert.  *   Would  to  God 
they  would  but  open  their  eyes  to  this  plain  historical 
fact,  of  which  it  is  strange  that  men  of  learning  should 
be  ignorant,  and  which  will  serve  to  outweigh  all  the  ar- 
guments of  their  erroneous  metaphysics,  that  the  divinity 
of  the  Messiah  was  no  new  doctrine  of  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianity ;  much  less  the  invention  of  any  later  age: 
it  was  the  original  faith  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church, 
delivered,  as  I  have  shown  you,  by  her  prophets,  em- 
braced and  acknowledged  by  her  doctors,  six  hundred 
years  and  more  before  the  glorious  era  of  the  incarnation. 
Nor  was  it  even  then  a  novelty;  it  was  the  creed  of  be- 
lievers from  the  beginning ;  as  it  was  typified  in  the  sym- 
bols of  the  most  ancient  patriarchal  worship.  The  cheru- 
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bim  of  glory,  afterward  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Mosaic  temple,  and  of  Solomon's  temple,  had  been  ori- 
ginally placed  in  a  tabernacle  on  the  east  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  immediately  after  the  fall.  These  cherubim 
were  figures  emblematical  of  the  Triune  persons  in  the 
Godhead — of  the  mystery  of  redemption  by  the  Son's 
atonement — and  of  the  subjection  of  all  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  of  all  created  thing,  animate  and  inanimate, 
to  the  incarnate  God. 

This  therefore  is  the  first  character  under  which  the 
person  is  dt^scribed  whose  coming  is  foretold,  that  of  the 
LoR]^  Jehovah  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  Other  characters 
follow  not  less  worthy  of  notice.  The  prosecution  there- 
fore of  the  subject  demands  a  separate  Discourse. 


SERMON  XXXI. 


And  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  erea 
the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye  d^ight  in :  Behold,  be 
shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  who  may  abide  the  dt; 
of  his  coming  ?  and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appeareth.  Malacui 
iii.  ly  2. 

Although  tlie  words  of  niy  text  are  too  perspicuous 
in  their  general  sense  and  meaning  to  need  elucidaUoD, 
yet  the  characters  by  which  the  person  is  described  whose 
coming  is  announced^  and  the  particulars  of  the  business 
upon  which  he  is  said  to  come,  deserve  a  minute  and 
accurate  explication.  The  first  character  of  the  persoDi 
that  he  is  the  Lord  of  the  Jewish  temple,  has  already  been 
considered.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
descriptions  which  had  been  given  of  the  same  person  by 
the  eurUer  prophets;  who  unanimously  ascribe  to  him 
both  the  attributes  and  works  of  God,  and  frequently 
mention  him  by  God's  peculiar  name,  "Jehovah;'* 
which,  though  it  be  the  proper  and  incommunicable  name 
of  God,  is  not  exclusively  the  name  of  the  Almighty, 
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father,  but  equally  belongs  indifferently  to  every  person 
IB  tbeGodhead,  since  by  its  etymology  it  is  significant  of 
nothing  but  what  is  common  to  them  all,  self-existence. 

The  next  charaoter  that  occurs  in  the  text  of  him  whose 
coming  is  proclaimed,  is  that  of  a  messenger  of  a  cwenant: 
**The  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  whom  ye  delight  in.'* 
The  covenant  intended  here  cannot  be  the  Mosaic;  for  of 
that  the  Messiah  was  mt  the  messenger.  The  Mosaic 
covenant  was  the  word  spoken  by  angels ;  it  is  the  supe- 
rior distinction  of  the  gospel  covenant,  that  it  was  begun 
to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  who 
lived  long  before  Malachi,  had  already  spoken  in  very  ex* 
plicit  terms  of  a  new  covenant  which  God  should  establish 
with  his  people,  by  which  the  Mosaic  should  be  super- 
\  seded,  and  in  which  the  faithful  of  all  nations  should  be 
t  included :  ^'  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Jehovah, 
i  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel 
f  and  with  the  house  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the  cove- 
!^  oant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took 
f  .  tbem  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt; 
but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
bouse  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Jehovah,—^! 
will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
bearts ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people/'  In  a  subsequent  prophecy  he  mentions  this  co- 
venant again,  and  calls  it  an  everlasting  covenant  He 
had  mentioned  it  before,  in  less  explicit  terms ;  but  in 
luch  which  perspicuously  though  figuratively  express  the 
universal  comprehension  of  it,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
ritual  law :  '*  In  those  days,  saith  the  Jehovah,  they 
diall  say  no  more,  The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Je* 
HOYAH !  neither  shall  it  come  to  mind ;  neither  shall  they 
viut  it ;  neither  shall  any  more  sacrifice  be  offered  there» 
At  that  time  they  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the 
Jehovah  ;  and  all  the  nations  shall  be  gathered  unto  it 
«— fto  the  name  of  the  Jehovah,  to  Jerusalem,  Neither 
shall  Mey/'  that  is,  the  Gentiles,"walk  any  more  after  the 
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stubbornness  of  their  evil  heart."  Of  this  new  covenant 
we  have  another  remarkable  prediction,  in  the  prophecia 
of  Ezekiel:  ^'Nevertheless,  I  will  remember  my  covenant 
with  thee  in  the  daifs  of  thi/  youth ;  and  I  will  establish 
unto  thee  an  everlasting  covenant."  The  youth  of  any 
people  is  a  natural  metaphor  in  all  languages  to  denote  the 
time  of  their  first  beginnings,  when  they  were  few,  and 
weak,  and  inconsiderable.  Here,  therefore,  by  the  dayi 
of  Judah's  youth,  I  think  is  to  be  understood  the  very  first 
beginningsof  the  Jewish  people,  when  they  existed  only 
in  the  persons  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  cove- 
nant made  with  Judah  in  these  days  of  his  youth  signifies, 
as  I  apprehend,  the  original  promises  made  to  those  pa- 


triarchs long  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
God  says  by  the  prophet  here,  that  he  will  remember  the 
original  promises,  the  same  which  the  Psalmist  calls  "the 
covenant  which  he  made  with  Abraham,  and  the  oath  that 
he  sware  with  Isaac;"  and  that  the  effect  of  this  remem* 
brance  shall  be,  that  *^  he  will  establish  with  Judah  an 
everlasting  covenant  :'*  for  the  establishment  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant  of  the  gospel  is  the  completion  of  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  and  renewed  to  the  succeed- 
ing patriarchs.  The  prophet  goes  on  :  "  Then  shalt  thou 
remember  thy  ways  and  be  ashamed,  when  thou^halt  re- 
ceive thy  sister^,  thine  elder  and  thy  younger.**  You  will 
observe,  that  the  sisters  of  Judah  are  the  nations  of  Sa- 
maria and  Sodom  ;  which,  in  the  masculine  style  of  me- 
taphor which  characterizes  Ezekiefs  writings,  had  been 
called  her  sisters  in  a  former  part  of  the  Discourse — Sa-  i 
maria  her  eldest  sister,  Sodom  her  younger:  her  sisters,  >\ 
it  is  meant,  in  guilt  and  in  punishment.  Now,  it  is  pro- 
mised that  she  shall  receive  these  sisters.  The  prophet 
adds — *'  I  will  give  them  unto  thee  for  daughters ;"  that 
is,  the  most  wicked  of  the  idolatrous  nations  shall  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  ingrafted 
into  his  church ;  "  but  not  by  thy  covenant — not  by  that 
covenant  that  now  subsists  with  thee;  but  by  the  terms  of 
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he  everlasting  covenant  hereafter  to  be  established."  Of 
his  covenant,  po  clearly  foretold  and  so  circumstantially 
(escribed  by  the  preceding  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
:ieU  Malachi  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  introduce  any  par- 
icular  description.     He  supposes  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
iently  known  by  the  simple  but  expressive  title  of  the 
tmenant — a  title  which  by  pre-eminence  it  might  justly 
lear  away  from  all  other  covenants,  both  for  the  general 
;xtent  of  it  and  for  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings  it  holds 
»ut.    Nor  was  it  unusual  with  the  Jewish  prophets  to  re- 
er  iu  this  short  and  transient  manner  to  remarkable  and 
:lear  predictions  of  their  predecessors ;  a  circumstance 
rhtch  I  mention,  that  it  may  not  seem  improbable  that 
tf alachi  should  pass  over  with  so  brief  a  mention  that 
covenant  to  which  the  law  was  to  give  place — the  law 
rhich  had  been  delivered  on  Mount  Sinai  with  so  much 
iwful  pomp  upon  the  part  of  God,  and  embraced  with 
Mich  solemn  ceremony  by  the  people.    That  such  brief 
tod  indirect  reference  to  a  former  prophecy  is  not  unex- 
ampled, will  appear  by  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  the 
prophet  Micah.  {n  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  prophecies, 
he  speaks  very  openly  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  he  declares  that  this 
conversion  should  not  begin  till  the  birth  of  Christ: 
^'Tlierefore  he  will  give  them  up,"  that  is,  God  will  give 
the  Gentiles  up— he  will  leave  them  to  themselves,  "  un- 
til the. time  when  she  which  travaileth  shall  bring  forth: 
then  the  remnant  of  his  brethren  shall  return  unto  the 
children  of  Israel."  Here  she  which  travaileth  is  the  virgin 
of  whom  Isaiah  had  already  prophesied  that  she  should 
conceive  and  bring  forth  a  son.    This  virgin,  Micah,  by 
a  bold  and  happy  stroke  of  rhetoric,  speaks  of  as  already 
pregnant ;  and  this  brief  and  animated  reference  to  Isaiah's 
prediction  might  more  effectually  revive  a  remembrance  r 
of  it,  and.excite  a  renewed  attention  to  it,  than  a  more  di- 
rect and  explicit  repetition ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
the  most  respectful  manner  of  citingthe  original  prophecy, 
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as  that  which  needed  not  either  comment  or  confirmatioiL 
In  like  manner,  Malachi  in  the  text  refers  briefly  but  em- 
phatically to  the  old  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
concerning  a  new  covenant  to  be  established  in  the  latter 
days;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  he  points  but  transieody 
and  in  a  single  word  at  those  particulars  in  which  former 
prophets  had  been  expliciti  the  Holy  Spirit  directs  him  to 
set  forth  in  the  clearest  light  an  important  circumstance^ 
concerning  which  they  had  been  more  reserved — that  the 
Great  Deliverer  to  come  was  himself  to  be  the  messenger  rf 
this  everlasting  caoenant.  Aild  this  is  the  second  charac- 
ter  by  which  the  Messiah  is  described  in  the  text— that 
of  the  messenger  of  that  new  covenant  to  which  there  is 
frequent  allusion  in  all  the  prophetical  writings ;  and  of 
which  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  in  particular,  have  express- 
ly  foretold  the  establishment,  and  clearly  described  the 
nature,  duration,  and  extent 

Let  us  now  join  this  second  character  with  the  first, 
that  we  may  see  what  will  result  from  the  union  of  the 
two.  The  first  character  of  the  person  to  come  is  the 
Lord  Jehovah  ;  the  second,  the  Messenger  of  the  Co- 
venant foretold  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  This  is  men- 
tioned as  a  covenant  to  be  established  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people :  it  was  doubtless  to  be  proposed  on  the 
part  of  God — to  be  embraced  by  them.  The  Messenger 
of  the  Covenant  can  be  no  other  than  the  messenger  sent 
by  Jehovah  to  make  the  proposal  to  his  people.  The 
Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  therefore,  is  Jehovah's 
messenger ;— if  his  messenger^  his  servant;  for  a  message 
is  a  service:  it  implies  a  person  sending  and  a  person 
sent:  in  the  person  who  sendeth  there  must  be  authority 
to  send — submission  to  that  authority  in  the  person  sent. 
The  Messenger,  therefore,  of  the  Covenant,  is  the  ser» 
vant  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  ?  but  the  same  person  who  is 
the  Messenger  is  the  Lord  Jehovah  himself;  not  the 
same  person  with  the  sender,  but  bearing  the  same  namt^ 
because  United  in  that  mysterious  nature  and  undivided 
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lubstance  which  the  same  imports.  The  same  person, 
herefore,  is  servant  and  lord  ;  and  by  uniting  these  cha- 
acters  in  the  same  person,  what  does  the  prophet  but 
lescribe  that  great  mystery  of  the  gospel,  the  union  of 
he  nature  which  governs  and  the  nature  which  serves — 
be  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person 
(f  the  Christ  ?  This  doctrine,  therefore,  was  no  less  than 
hat  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah ;  a  novelty,  as  we  are 
old,  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  after  the  birth  of 
yhrist — an  invention  of  the  dark  and  superstitious  ages ! 
?he  two,  indeed,  must  stand  or  fall  together:  we  claim 
or  both  a  reverend  antiquity  :  we  appeal  to  the  sacred 
Jtrhives  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church,  where  both  are 
egistered  in  characters  which  do  to  this  day,  and  we 
rust  shall  to  the  last,  defy  the  injuries  of  time. 

To  these  two  characters  of  the  Messiah,  of  Jehovah  and 
Fehovah's  Messenger — or  rather  to  that  one  mysterious 
:haracter  which  arises  from  the  union  of  these  two, — 
mother  is  to  be  added,  contained  in  the  assertion  that  he 
is  the  Lord  tokam  the  persons  se^ek  to  whom  the  prophecy 
is  addressed — the  Messenger  whom  they  delight  in.  I  doubt 
Bot  but  you  prevent  me  in  the  interpretation  of  this  cha- 
lacter :  you  imagine  that  the  general  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  is  alluded  to  in  these  expressions ;  and  the  de- 
light and  consolation  which  the  devout  part  of  the  Jewish 
nation  derived  from  the  hope  and  prospect  of  his  coming. 
And  if  the  prophet's  discourse  were  addressed  to  those 
who  trusted  in  God's  promises,and  waited  in  jpatient  hope 
of  their  accomplishment,  this  would  indeed  be  the  natural 
interpretation  of  his  words :  but  the  fact  is  otherwise ;  and 
therefore  this  interpretation  cannot  stand.  The  text  is  the 
continuation  of  a  discourse  begun  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  which  should  indeed  have  been  made 
the  first  verse  of  this.  This  discourse  is  addressed  to 
persons  who  did  not  seek  the  Lord--<-who  could  not  delight 
ID  the  Messenger  of  his  Covenant, — to  the  profane  and 
atheistical,  who,  neither  listening  to  the  promises  nor  re- 
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^  garding  the  threatenings  of  God,  take  occasioii,  from  the 
promiscuous  distribution  of  the  good  and  evil  of  the  pre- 
sent life,  to  form  rash  and  impious  conclusions  against  fait 
providence,  to  arraign  his  justice  and  wisdom,  or  to  dis- 
pute his  existence.     The  expressions,  therefore,  of  seek- 
ing the  Lord  and  delighting  in  his  messenger  are  ironiqil, 
expressing  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  they  seem  to 
affirm.     You  will  observe,  that  there  is  more  or  less  of 
severity  in  this  ironical  language,  by  which  it  stands  re- 
markably distinguished  from  the  levity  of  ridicule,  and  is 
paaticularly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  vvoective  and  re- 
buke.  It  denotes  conscious  superiority,  sometimes  indig- 
nation, in  the  person  who  employs  it:  it  excites  shame, 
confusion,  and  remorse,  in  the  person  against  whom  it  is 
employed — in  a  third  person,  contempt  and  abhorrenoe 
of  him  who  is  the  object  of  it.  These  being  the  affections 
which  it  expresses  and  denotes,  it  can  in  no  case  have  any 
tendency  to  move  laughter:  he  who  uses  it  is  always 
serious  himself;  and  makes  his  hearers  serious,  if  heap- 
plies  it  with  propriety  and  address.  I  have  been  thus  par- 
ticular in  explaining  the  nature  of  irony,  that  it  may  not 
be  confounded  with  other  figures  of  an  inferior  rhetoric, 
which  might  less  suit  tlie  dignity  of  the  prophetical  lan- 
guage; and  that  I  may  not  seem  to  use  a  freedom  with  the  I 
sacred  text  when  I  suppose  that  this  figure  may  be  allowed 
to  have  a  place  in  it.    Irony  is  the  keenest  weapon  of  the 
orator.     The  moralists,  those  luminaries  of  the  Gentile 
world,  have  made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  gravest  lessons; 
and  Christ,  our  great  Teacher,  upon  just  occasions  was  not 
sparing  in  the  use  of  it.     A  remarkable  instance  of  it, but 
of  the  mildest  kind,  occurs  in  his  conversation  with  Nico- ' 
demus,  whom  he  had  purposely  perplexed  with  a  doctrine 
somewhat  abstruse  in  itself,  and  delivered  in  a  figurative 
language;  and  when  the  Pharisee  could  not  dissemble  the 
slowness  of  his  apprehension,Jesus  seems  to  triumph  over 
his  embarrassment,  in  that  ironical  question,  *'  Art  thoui 
master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things?''    The 
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question,  you  see,  seems  to  imply  a  respectable  estimation 
of  the  learning  and  abilities  of  those  masters  in  Israel  of 
whom  this  nightly  visitor  was  one,  and  to  express  much 
surprise  at  discovering  Nicodemus'  ignorance;  whereas 
the  thing  insinuated  is  the  total  insufficiency  of  these  self- 
constituted  teachers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  that  knowledge  which  Jesus  brought  from  heaven 
to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation.  Nicodemus  was  a  man 
>f  a  fair  and  honest  mind  ;  but  at  this  time  probably  not 
mtainted  with  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  his  sect.  Jesus 
ntended  to  give  him  new  light ;  but  for  this  purpose  he 
udges  it  expedient  first  to  make  him  feel  his  present  igno- 
rance, which  the  triumph  of  this  ironical  question  must 
lav  e  set  before  him  in  a  glaring  light.     In  the  propheti- 
cal' writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  examples  of  a  more 
lustere  irony  abound,   fiut  we  shall  no  where  find  an  in- 
itance  in  which  it  is  more  forcibly  applied  than  by  Mala- 
chi  in  the  text.     "  Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord,"  says  this 
eloquent  prophet  to  the  infidels  of  his  times,  "  Ye  have 
wearied  the  Lord  with  your  words."  He  makes  them  reply 
—*•  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him?"     He  answers — 
**  When  ye  say,  Every  one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  ;  or  when  ye  say,  Where  is  the  God  of 
judgment?  And  are  ye  then  in  earnest  in  the  sentiments 
which  you  express  ?  Is  this  your  quarrel  with  Providence, 
that  the  blessings  of  thislife  are  promiscuously  distributed? 
It  is  really  your  desire  that  opulence  and  honour  should 
be  the  peculiar  portion  of  the  righteous — poverty  and 
shame  the  certain  punishment  of  the  wicked  ?  DoyoUf  of 
all  m/^n,  wish  that  health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
were  the  inseparable  companions  of  temperance — disease 
and  despair  the  inevitable  consequences  of  strong  drink 
and  dalliance?  Do  you  wish  to  see  a  new  economy  take 
place,  in  which  it  should  be  impossible  for  virtue  to  suffer 
or  for  vice  to  prosper?     Sanctified  blasphemers  I  be  con- 
tent :  your  just  remonstrances  are  heard  ;  you  shall  pre- 
sently be  friends  with  Providence:  the  God  of  judgment 
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comes ;  he  is  at  hand :  he  comes  t6  establish  the  ever- 
lasting  covenant  of  righteousness — to  silence  all  com- 
plaint— to  vindicate  his  ways  to  man — to  evince  his  justice 
in  your  destruction — to  inflict  on  you  a  death  of  which 
the  agonies  shall  never  end/'  AH  this  reproach  and  all 
this  threatening  is  conveyed  with  the  greatest  force,  be- 
cause with  the  greatest  brevity,  in  those  ironical  expres- 
sions of  the  prophet,  **  The  Lord,  whom  ye  seek;  the  Mes- 
senger of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye  delight  inJ**  But 
although  these  expressions  are  ironical,  they  contain  a 
positive  characterof  the  person  to  come;  for  the  true  sense 
of  irony  is  always  rendered  by  the  contrary  of  that  which 
it  seems  to  affirm:  the  Lord  and  Messenger  whominfidds 
are  ironically  said  to  seek  and  to  delight  in,  is  the  Lord 
whom  they  do  not  seek,  the  Messenger  in  whotn  they 
cannot  take  delight — the  Lord  who  will  visit  those  who 
seek  him  not,  the  Messenger  in  whom  they  have  iu)t 
sought  the  Lord  can  take  no  delight,  because  he  is  the 
messenger  of  vengeance. 

This,  then,  is  another  character  of  the  person  to  come, 
— that  he  is  to  execute  God's  final  vengeance  on  the 
wicked.  But  as  this  may  seem  a  character  of  the  office 
rather  than  of  the  person,  it  leads  me  to  treat  of  what  was 
the  second  article  in  my  original  division  of  the  subject— 
the  particulars  of  the  business  upon  which  the  person 
announced  in  the  text  is  said  to  come.  There  remaios, 
besides^  the  application  of  every  article  of  this  remark- 
able prophecy  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  These  important 
disquisitions  we  must  still  postpone ;  that  no  injustice 
may  be  done  to  this  great  argument,  on  your  part  or  on 
mine — on  mine,  by  a  superficial  and  precipitate  discus- 
sion of  any  branch  of  it ;  on  yours,  by  a  languid  and  un- 
interested attention. 
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SERMON   XXXir. 

Lnd  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  evea 
iKe  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in:  Behold,  he  shall 
come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his 
oomiDg?  «iid  who  shall  stand  when  he  appeareth?"  Ma  i,achx  iij. 
1.2. 

Wf:  h^ve  already  considered  the  several  cliaracters  by 
vihich  the  Messiah  is  described  in  this  textof  the  prophet, 
ie  is  the  Lord  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem :  he  is,  besides,^ 
he  Messenger  of  that  everlasting  covenant  of  which  the 
i^tablishment  is  so  explicitly  foretold  by  the  prophets 
rcremiah  and  Ezekiel:  he  is  also  the  Lord  whom  the 
iTofane  seek  not — the  Messenger  in  whom  they  delight 
lot:  that  is,  he  is  the  appmnted judge  of  man,  who  will 
execute  God's  final  vengeance  on  the  wicked.  We  are 
low  to  consider  the  particulars  of  the  business  on  which 
the  person  bearing  these  characters  is  to  come. 

It  may  seem  that  the  text  leaves  it  pretty  much  undeter- 
mined what  the  particular  business  is  to  be;  intimating 
only  in  general  terms  that  something  very  terrible  will  be 
the  consequence  of  the  Messiah's  arrival :  *^  But  who  may 
abide  the  day  of  his  coming?  and  who  shall  stand  when 
he  appeareth  ?"  You  will  not  wonder  that  the  appearance 
of  that  ^^Sun  of  Righteousness  who  hath  arisen  with  heal- 
ing on  his  wings"  should  here  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
dread  and  apprehension^if  you  bearin  remembrance  what 
I  told  you  in  my  last  Discourse^  that  the  prophet  isspeak- 
ifig  to  the  profane  and  atheistical — to  those  who  had  no- 
thing to  hope  from  the  mercy  of  God,  and  every  thing  to 
fear  from  his  justice.    To  these  persons  the  year  of  the 
redemption  of  Israel  is  to  be  theyearof  the  vengeance  of 
our  God.    The  puuishment  of  these  is  not  less  a  branch 
^f  the  Messiah'soffice  than  the  deliverance  of  the  penitent- 
^d  contrite  sinper,;^  they,  make  a  part  of  that  power .<)£• 
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the  serpent  which  the  seed  of  the  woman  is  toextiDguish. 
But  the  prophet  opens  the  meaning  of  this  threatening 
question  in  the  words  that  immediately  follow  it ;  and 
which,  if  you  coj;>sult  your  Bibles,  you  will  find  to  be 
these :  **  For  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire  and  a  fuller's  soap: 
and  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver :  and  he 
shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  that  they  may  offer  unto  the 
Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness.  And  I  will  come  near 
to  you  to  judgment;  and  will  be  a  swift  witness  againat 
the  sorcerers,  and  against  the  adulterers, and  against  false 
swearers,  and  against  those  that  oppress  the  hireling  io 
his  wages,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  that  turn 
aside  the  stranger  from  his  right,  saith  the  Lord. of  Hosts." 
Here  you  see  the  Messiah's  business  described  in  various 
branches ;  which  are  reducible,  however,  to  these — the 
final  judgment,  when  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed;  a 
previous  trial  or  experiment  of  the  diflferent  tempers  and 
dispositions  of  men,  in  order  to  that  judgment;  andsom^ 
thing  to  be  done  for  their  amendment  and  improvement. 
The  trial  is  signified  under  the  imageof  an  assayist'ssepa- 
ration  of  the  nobler  metals  from  the  dross  with  which  they 
are  blended  in  the  ore ;  the  means  used  for  the  ameud- 
mentand  improvement  of  mankind, by  the'Messiah^s  atone- 
ment for  our  sins,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  by 
theinternalinfluencesof  theHolySpirit — all  these  means, 
employed  under  the  Messiah's  covenant  for  the  reform*- 
tion  of  men,  are  expressed  under  the  image  of  a  fuller's 
soap,  which  restores  a  soiled  garment  to  its  original  pu- 
rity. One  particular  effect  of  this  purification  is  to  be, 
that  the  sonsofLevi  will  be  purified.  The  worship  of  God 
shall  be  purged  of  all  hypocrisy  and  superstition,  and 
reduced  to  a  few  simple  rites,  the  natural  expressions  of 
true  devotion.  ''  And  then  shall  this  offering  of  Judab 
and  Jerusalem,"  that  is,  of  the  true  members  of  God's 
true  church,  "  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord."  These,  then, 
are  the  particulars  of  the  business  on  which  the  Messiabi 
according  to  this  prophecy,  was  to  come« 
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It  yet  remains  to  recollect  the  particulars  in  which  this 
prophecy,  as  it  respects  both  the  person  of  the  Messiah 
and  his  business,  hath  been  accomplished  in  Jesus  of  Na« 
zareth.  And,  first,  the  prophet  tells  u&  that  the  M.essiah 
is  the  Lord,  and  should  come  to  his  tempte.  Agreeably  to 
this,  the  temple  was  the  theatre  of  our  Lord*s  public  minis- 
try at  Jerusalem :  there  he  daily  taught  tlie  people;  there 
beheld  frequent  disputations  with  the  unbelieving  Scribes 
and  Pharisees:  so  that,  to  us  who  acknowledge  Jesus  for 
the  Lord,  the  prophetical  character  of  coming  tohis  temple 
must  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  answered  in  the  general 
habits  of  his  holy  life.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  temple 
was  the  place  of  his  very  first  public  appearance;  and  in 
his  coming  upon  that  occasion  there  was  an  extraordinary 
suddenness.  It  was  indeed  before  the  commencement  of 
his  triennial  ministry :  he  was  but  a  child  of  twelve  years 
of  age,entirely  unkuown,whenheentered  into  disputation 
in  the  temple  with  the  priests  and  doctors  of  the  law,  and 
astonished  them  with  hisaccurateknowledgeof  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  in  this  very  year  the  sceptre  of  royal  power  de- 
parted from  Judah ;  for  it  was  in  the  year  that  Archelaus, 
the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  deposed  by  the  Roman 
emperor,  and  banished  to  Lybns,  and  the  Jews  became 
wholly  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Thus  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob  was  fulfilled,  by  thecoincidenceof  the 
subversion  of  the  independent  government  o^  the  Jews 
with  the  first adventor  appearance  of  Shiloh  in  the  temple. 

But  there  are  three  particular  passages  of  his  life  in 
which  this  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  more  remark- 
ably ftilfilled,  and  the  character  of  the  Lord  coming  to  his 
temple  more  evidently  displayed  in  him.  The  first  was  in 
sn  early  period  of  his  ministry;  when,  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  celebrate  the  passover,  he  found  in  the  temple  a 
market  of  live  cattle,  and  bankers'  shops,  where  strangers 
who  came  at  this  season  from  distant  countries  to  Jerusa- 
J#m  were  accommodated  with  cash  for  their  bills  of  credit. 
Fired  with  indignation  at  this  daring  profanation  of  his 
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Father*s  house,  he  oversets  the  accounting-tables  of  the 
bankers,  and  with  a  light  whip  made  of  rushes  he  drives 
these  irreligious  traders  from  the  sacred  precincts.  Hen 
was  a  considerable  exertion  of  authority.  However,  oh 
this  occasion,  he  claimed  not  the  temple  expressly /or 
his  own;  he  called  it  his  Father's  house,  and  appeared 
to  act  only  as  a  son. 

He  came  a  second  time  as  Lord  to  his  temple,  much 
more  remarkably,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  when,  "in 
the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  he  stood  in  the 
temple,  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  'thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  ME  and  drink:  he  that  believeth  on  me,  out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water."    That  you  may 
enter  into  the  full  sense  and  spirit  of  this  extraordinary 
exclamation,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know  in  whit 
the  silly  multitudes  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  pro- 
bably employed  at  the  time  when  it  was  uttered :  and  fa 
this  purpose,  I  must  give  you  a  brief  and  general  account 
of  the  ceremonies  of  that  last  day,the  great  day  of  the  feast 
oftabernacles;  the  ceremonies,not  the  original  ceremonies 
appointed  by  Moses,  but  certain  superstitious  ceremonies 
which  had  been  added  by  the  later  Jews.     The  feast  of 
tabernacles  continued  eight  days.     At  what  precise  time 
I  know  not,  but  in  some  part  of  the  interval  between  the 
prophets  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  priests  had  taken  up 
a  practice  of  marching  daily,  during  the  feast,  round  the 
altarofburnt-offehngs,wavingintheirhandsthe  branches 
of  the  palm,  and  singing,  as  they  went — **  Save,  we  pray, 
and  prosper  us !"     This  was  done  but  once  on  the  first 
seven  days;  but  on  the  eighth  and  last  it  was  repeated 
seven  times ;  and  when  this  ceremony  was  finished,  the 
people,with  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy  and  exulta- 
tion, fetched  buckets  of  water  from  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  Its 
and  presented  them  to  the  priests  in  the  temple,  who 
mixed  thewaterwith  the  wine  of  the  sacrifices,  and  poured 
it  upon  the  altar,  chanting  all  the  while  that  text  of  Isaiah 
• — *'  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  from  the  fountamofk 
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salvation.'*  The  fountain  of  salvation,  in  the  language  of 
a  prophet,  is  the  Messiah ;  the  water  to  be  drawn  from 
that  fountain  is  the  water  of  his  Spirit.  Of  this  mystical 
meaning  of  the  water,  the  inventors  of  these  superstitious 
rites,  whoever  they  might  be,  seem  to  have  had  some  ob- 
scurediscemment;  although  they  understood  the  fountain 
literally  of  the  fountain  of  Siloam ;  for,  to  encourage  the 
people  to  the  practice  of  this  laborious  superstition,  they 
had  persuaded  them  that  this  rite  was  of  singular  efficacy 
to  draw  down  the  prophetic  spirit.  The  multitudes  zea- 
lously busied  in  this  unmeaning  ceremony  were  they  to 
whom  Jesus  addressed  that emphatical  exclamation,  "If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink."  The 
first  words,  "  if  any  man  thirst^''  are  ironical.  ^*  Are  ye  fa- 
mished," says  he,  "with  thirst,  that  ye  fatigue  yourselves 
with  fetching  all  this  water  up  the  hill?  O!  but  ye  thirst 
for  the  pure  waters  of  Siloam,  the  sacred  brook  that  rises 
in  the  mountain  of  God,  and  is  devoted  to  the  purification 
of  the  temple !  Are  ye  indeed  athirst  for  these  ?  Come, 
then,  unto  me^  and  drink :  I  am  the  fountain  of  which  that 
which  purifies  the  temple  is  the  type:  I  am  the  fountain 
of  salvation  of  which  your  prophet  spake:  /row  me  the 
true  believer  shall  receive  the  living  water,  not  in  scanty 
draughts  fetched  with  toil  from  this  penurious  rill,  but  in  a 
well  perpetually  springing  up  within  him."  The  words  of 
Isaiah  which  I  have  told  you  the  priests  were  chanting, 
and  to  which  Jesus  alludes,  are  part  of  a  song  of  praise 
and  triumph  which  the  faithful  are  supposed  to  use  in  that 
prosperous  state  of  the  church,  which,  according  to  the 
prophet,  it  shall  finally  attain  under  Jesse's  Root.  ^*  In 
that  day  shalt  thou  say.  Behold,  God  is  my  salvation:  I 
will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid ;  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  my 
strength  and  song,  he  also  is  become  my  salvation;  there- 
fore with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salva- 
tion.**  Consider  these  words  as  they  lie  in  the  context  of 
the  prophet;  consider  the  occasion  upon  which  Jesus, 
standing  in  the  temple,  applies  them  to  himself;  consider 
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the  sense  in  which  he  applies  tl>em ;  and  judge  whether 
this  application  was  less  than  an  open  claim  to  be  the  Lord 
Jehovah  come  unto  his  temple.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it 
had  at  the  timcan  immediate  and  wonderful  etFect.  "Manj 
of  the  people,  when  they  heard  this  saying,  said.  Of  a  truth 
thU  Uf  the  prophet.^'  The  light  of  truth  burst  at  once  upoo 
their  minds.  Jesus  no  sooner  made  the  application  of  this 
abused  prophecy  to  himself,  than  they  perceived  the  just- 
ness of  it,  and  acknowledged  in  him  the  fountain  of  salva- 
tion. \yhat  would  these  people  have  said  had  they  liad 
our  light — had  the  whole  volume  of  prophecy  been  laid 
before  them,  with  the  history  of  Jesus  to  compare  with  it? 
Would  they  not  have  proceeded  in  the  prophet's  trium- 
phant song:  ^'Cry  out  and  shout,  O  daughter  of  Zion! 
Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee!"— 
This  then  I  take  to  be  the  second  particular  occasion  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  in  which  Malachi's  prediction  "^  that  tbe 
Lord  should  come  to  his  temple"  was  fulfdled  in  him— 
whenjesus,iuthelastdayofthef^astoftabernacles,stood 

in  the  temple,  and  declared  himself  the  person  intended 

by  Isaiah  under  the  image  of  the  ^*  fountain  ofsalvationf 

for  by  appropriating  the  character  to  himself,  he  must 

be  understood  in  effect  to  claim  all  those  other  characters 

which  Isaiah  in  the  same  prophecy  ascribes  to  the  same 

person ;  which  are  these:  "God,  the  salvation  of  Israel; 

the  Lord  Jehovah,  his  strength  and  his  song;  the  lotd 

that  hath  done  excellent  things ;  the  Holy  one  of  Israel" 

A  third  time  Jesus  came  still  more  remarkably  as  tbe 

Lord  to  his  temple,  when  he  came  up  from  Galilee  to 

celebrate  the  last  passover,  and  made  that  public  entry 

at  Jerusalem  which  is  described  by  all  the  evangelists.  It 

will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  particulars  of  this 

interesting  story:  for  the  right  understanding  of  our 

Saviour's  conduct  upon  this  occasion  depends  so  much 

upon  seeing  certain  leading  circumstances  in  a  proper 

light — upon  a  recollection  of  ancient  prophecies,  and  an 

attention  to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  people— that  I  am 
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apttoraspectfew  now-a-days  aiscern  in  thisextraorditiary 
transaction  what  was  clearly  seen  in  it  at  the  time  by  our 
Lord's  disciples,  and  in  some  measure  understood  by  his 
enemies.  I  shall  present  you  with  an  orderly  detail  of 
the  story,  and  comment  upon  the  particulars  as  they  arise: 
and  I  doubt  not  but  that,  by  God's  assistance,  I  shall  teach 
you  to  perceive  in  this  public  entry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(if  you  have  not  perceived  it  before) a  conspicuous  advent 
of  the  Great  Jehovah  to  his  temple.  Jesus,  on  his  last 
journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  stops  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olivet,  and  sends  two  of  his  disciples  to  a  neigh- 
bouringvillage  to  provide  an  ass'scolt  to  convey  him  from 
that  place  to  the  city,  distant  not  more-  than  half  a  mile: 
the  colt  is  brought,  and  Jesus  is  seated  upon  it.  This 
first  circumstance  must  be  well  considered ;  it  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  mystery  of  the  story.  What  could  be  his 
meaning  in  choosing  this  singular  conveyance?  It  could 
not  be  that  the  fatigue  of  the  short  journey  which  re- 
mained was  likely  to  be  too  much  for  him  a-foot ;  and  that 
no  better  animal  was'  to  be  procured.  Nor  was  the  ass 
in  these  days  (though  it  ha(\  been  in  earlier  ages)  an  ani* 
mal  in  high  esteem  in  the  East  used  for  travelling,  or  for 
state,  by  persons  of  the  first  condition,  that  this  convey- 
ance should  be  chosen  for  the  grandeur  or  propriety  of 
the  appearance.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  coming  to 
Jerusalem  upon  an  ass's  colt  was  one  of  the  prophetical 
characters  of  the  Messiah;  and  the  great  singularity  of 
it  had  perhaps  been  the  reason  that  this  character  had 
been  more  generally  attended  to  than  any  other ;  so  that 
there  was  no  Jew  who  was  not  apprized  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  come  to  the  holy  city  in  that  manner.  **  Rejoice 
greatly,  O  daughter  of  Sion !  Shout,  O  daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem !"saith  Zechariah:  "  Behold,  thy  Kingcometh  unto 
thee !  He  is  just,  and  having  salvation;  lowly,  and  riding 
upon  an  ass,  even  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass !"  And  this  pro- 
phecy the  Jews  never  understood  of  any  other  person  than 
the  Messiah.    Jesus,  therefore,  by  seating  himself  upon 
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tiie  ass's  colt  in  order  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  without  an; 
possible  inducement  either  of  grandeur  or  coovenience, 
openly  declared  himself  to  be  that  king  who  was  to  conu; 
and  at  whose  coming  in  that  manner  Zion  was  to  rejoice. 
And  so  the  disciples,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  immedi« 
ately  followed,  understood  this  proceeding;  for  no  sooner 
did  tliey  see  their  Master  seated  on  the  colt,  than  they 
broke  out  into  transports  of  the  highest  joy,  as  if  in  this 
great  sight  they  had  the  full  contentment  of  their  utmoit 
wishes;  conceiving,  as  it  should  seem,  the  sanguine  hope 
that  the  kino^dom  was  this  instant  to  be  restored  to  Israel 
They  strewed  the  way  which  Jesus  was  to  pass  with  tbc 
green  branches  of  the  trees  which  grew  beside  it;  a  mark 
of  honour  in  the  East,  never  paid  but  to  the  greatest  em- 
perors on  occasions  of  the  highest  pomp:  they  proclaim- 
ed him  the  long-expected  heir  of  David's  throne — the 
Blessed  One  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  that  is, 
in  the  language  of  Malachi,  the  Messenger  of  the  Cove- 
nant; and  they  rent  the  skies  with  the  exulting  acclama- 
tion of'*  Hosannain  the  highest!"  On  their  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, they  are  met  by  a  great  multitude  from  the  city, 
whom  the  tidings  had  no  sooner  reached  than  they  ran  out 
in  eager  joy  to  join  his  triumph.  When  they  had  reached 
Jerusalem,  the  wholecity,  says  the  blessed  evangelist,  was 
moved.    Here  recollect  that  it  was  now  the  season  of  the 
passover.     The  passover  was  the  highest  festival  of  th^ 
Jewish  nation,  the  anniversary  of  that  memorable  night 
when  Jehovah  led  his  armies  out  of  Egypt  with  a  high 
hand  and  an  extended  arm — **a  night  much  to  be  remem- 
bered to  the  Lord  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  genera- 
tions;" and  much  indeed  it  was  remembered.  The  devout 
Jews  flocked  at  this  season  to  Jerusalem,  not  only  from 
every  corner  of  Judea,  but  from  the  remotest  countries 
whither  God  had  scattered  them ;  and  the  numbers  of  the 
strangers  that  were  annually  collected  in  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing this  festival,  are  beyond  imagination.  These  strangers 
who  living  at  a  distance,  knew  little  of  what  had  been 
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assing  in  Judea  since  their  last  visit,  were  they  who 
ere  moved  (as  well  they  might  be)  with  wonder  and 
Uonishment,  when  Jesus,  so  humble  in  his  equipage,  so 
onoured  in  his  numerous  attendants,  appeared  within  the 
ity-gates;  and  every  one  asks  his  neighbour,  *^  Who  is 
lis?"  It  was  replied  by  some  of  the  natives  of  Judea — 
ut,  as  I  conceive,  by  none  of  the  disciples  ;  for  any  of 
lem  at  this  time  would  have  given  another  Answer — it 
ras  replied,  "  This  is  the  Nazarene,  the  great  prophet 
x>m  Galilee."  Through  the  throng  of  these  astonished 
[>ectators  the  procession  passed  by  the  public  streets  of 
erusalem  to  the  temple^  where  immediately  the  sacred 
orticos  resound  with  the  continued  hosannas  of  the 
lultitudes.  The  chief  priests  and  scribes  are  astonished 
nd  alarmed:  they  request  Jesus  himself  to  silence  his 
)llower8.  Jesus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  had 
Iways  been  cautious  of  any  public  display  of  personal 
onsequence;  lest  the  malice  of  his  enemies  should  be  too 
3on  provoked,  or  the  unadvised  zeal  of  his  friends  should 
lise  civil  commotions :  but  now  that  his  work  on  earth 
as  finished  in  all  but  the  last  painful  part  of  it, — now 
lat  he  had  firmly  laid  the  foundations  of  God^s  kingdom 
I  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,— now  that  the  apostles  were 
repared  and  instructed  for  their  office, — now  that  the 
ays  of  vengeance  on  the  Jewish  nation  were  at  hand,  and 
mattered  not  how  soon  they  should  incur  the  displeasure 
f  the  Romans  their  masters — ^Jesus  lays  aside  a  reserve 
'hich  could  be  no  longer  useful;  and  instead  of  checking 
le  zeal  of  his  followers,  he  gives  a  new  alarm  to  the 
hief  priests  and  scribes,  by  a  direct  and  firm  assertion  of 
is  right  to  the  honours  that  were  so  largely  shown  to 
im.  "  If  these,"  says  he,  "  were  silent,  the  stones  of  this 
uilding  Would  be  endued  with  a  voice  to  proclaim  my 
ties :"  and  then,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  he  drove  out 
le  traders ;  but  with  a  higher  tone  of  authority,  calling 
hts  own  house,  and  saying,  "  My  house  is  the  house  of 
ayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves."  You  have 
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DOW  the  story  in  all  its  circumstaDces,  faithfully  collected 
from  the  four  evangelists;  nothing  exaggerated,  but  act 
in  order,  and  somewhat  perhaps  illustrated  by  an  app& 
cation  of  old  prophecies  and  a  recollettion  of  Jewish 
customs.  Judge  for  yourseU^es  whether  this  was  not  a 
advent  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  taking  personal  possessioi 
of  his  temple. 

Thus,  in  one,  or  in  all,  but  chiefly  in  the  last  of  these 
three  remarkable  passages  of  his  life,  did  Jesus  of  Nan- 
reth  display  in  his  own  person,  and  in  his  conduct  claim, 
the  first  and  greatest  character  of  the  Messiah,  foretold 
and  described  by  all  the  preceding  Jewish  prophets,  at 
well  as  by  Malachi  in  the  text — "  The  Lord  coming  to  ku 
templet*  The  other  characters,  when  we  resume  the 
subject,  will  with  no  less  evidence  appear  in  him. 
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And  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  eica 
the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in :  Behold,  bi 
shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  who  may  abide  the  dij 
of  his  coming  ?  and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appearetb.  Malacbi 
iii.  1,2. 

This  text  of  Malachi  has  turned  out  a  fruitful  subject; 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  first  general  view  of  it  might 
seem  to  promise.  We  have  already  drawn  from  this  text 
ample  confirmation  of  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  our 
most  holy  faith :  we  have  seen  their  great  antiquity:  we 
have  found  that  they  affirm  nothing  of  our  Lord  but  what 
the  Jews  were  taught  to  look  for  in  the  person  whom  we 
believe  our  Lord  to  be,  the  Messiah :  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  expound  some  important  texts — to  open  many  pai- 
sages  of  prophecy — to  consider  some  remarkable  passages 
in  the  life  of  Jesus — to  make  some  general  observatioos 
n  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers — to  recall  the  remcfli" 
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brance  of  some  customs  of  the  ancient  Jews ;  by  all  which, 
we  trust  that  we  have  thrown  some  light  upon  interesting 
texts  of  Scripture,and  have  furnished  the  attentive  hearer 
^tth  hints  which  he  who  shall  bear  them  in  remembrance 
may  apply  to  make  light  in  many  other  places  for  himself. 
rhis  harvest  of  edification  which  hath  been  already  col- 
lected, encourages  me  to  proceed  in  the  remainder  of  my 
mbject,  with  the  same  diligence  and  exactness  which  I 
bave  used  in  the  former  part  of  it ;  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
engage  you  to  give  me  still  your  serious  attention. 

We  have  already  found  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  great 
character  of  the  Messiah,  "  the  Lord  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple.'* Such  Jesus  was ;  and  such,  by  three  remarkable 
actions  in  three  different  periods  of  his  ministry,  he  had 
claimed  to  be.  Let  us  now  look  narrowly  for  the  second 
character — that  of  the  Messaiger  of  the  Covenant;  of 
ihat  covenant  of  which  the  establishment  was  so  expli- 
citly foretold  by  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

In  general,  that  Jesus  was  the  proposer  of  a  covenant 
between  God  and  man,  is  much  too  evident  to  need  any 
laboured  proof.  Did  he  not  announce  blessings  on  the 
part  of  God?  Did  he  not  require  duties  in  return  from 
Hen?  Now,  an  offer  of  blessings  from  God,  with  a  de- 
mand of  duties  in  return  from  men,  is,  in  the  Scripture 
^guage,  a  covenant  between  God  and  man.  It  was  thus 
^hat  the  promises  to  Abraham  were  a  covenant:  it  was 
|m>mised  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  become  a 
numerous  nation,  prosperous  in  itself,  and  a  means  of 
blessing  to  all  tl>e  families  of  the  earth :  it  was  re(|uired, 
in  return,  of  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  to  keep  them- 
lelves  pure  from  the  general  corruptions  of  idolatry,  and 
to  adhere  to  the  true  worship  of  the  true  God.  Thus, 
llso,  the  Mosaic  institution  was  a  covenant :  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  given  to  the  Jews :  a  strict  observance  is  re- 
quired of  the  rituals  of  the  Mosiac  law,  and  obedience  to 
the  prophets  who  should  succeed  Moses.  And  thus  the 
Dbristian  institution  is  a  covenant:  the  sins  of  men  are 
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forgiven,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  eternal  hap^j^i 
cess  is  offered  to  them  in  the  world  to  come :  Christiw' 
are  required,  in  return,  to  fear,  love,  and  honour  God*' 
to  make  open  profession  of  the  faith  in  Christ — tokm|{ 
oneanother — to  do  good  toallmen — to  forgive  their  eo^j 
mies — to  control  their  passions,  and  to  deny  all  sinful  a|^l 
petites.  Jesus,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  propounded  the  j 
terms  of  a  covenant :  and  he  made  the  proposal  on  thcj 
part  of  God ;  for  he  declared  that  he  came  from  God; 
and  the  works  which  he  did  by  the  finger  of  God  boi; 
ample  testimony  to  him.  But  this  is  not  sufficient:  it 
must  beexamined  whether  the  covenant  which  Jesus  pro- 
pounded bears  the  character  of  that  which  is  described  ia 
the  writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  for  that  being  the 
covenant  intended  by  Malachi  in  die  text,  if  the  covenant 
propound  by  Jesus  were  any  other,  although  he  wookl 
still  be  i\i^  messenger  of  a  cauenant,  he  would  not  be/Aif 
messenger  whom  Malachi  predicts — that  messenger  wbidi 
the  Messiah  was  to  be ;  and,  by  consequence,  he  would 
not  be  the  Messiah.  Now,  the  first  remarkable  character 
which  we  find  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  of  the  coveuaot 
which  tliey  describe,  is,  that  it  should  be  new,  ordifferent 
from  the  Mosaic  institution.  And  this  same  character  we 
can  be  at  no  loss  to  find  in  the  covenant  propounded  by 
Jesus.  The  Mosaic  institution  required  duties  ofacef^ 
monial  service:  Jesus  requires  the  natural  devotion  of  the 
heart,  the  reasonable  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  and  holy  lift. 
And  the  social  duty,  under  the  law  and  under  the  gospel, 
is  in  its  first  general  principles  the  same:  yet  Jesus^  in 
his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  points  out  imperfections  in  cer- 
tain particulars  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  some  of  its  political 
institutions;  arising  from  that  necessary  accommodation 
to  inveterate  prejudices  and  general  corruptions  with 
which  every  rational  scheme  of  reformation  must  begin; 
and  the  Mosaic  institution  is  to  be  considered  as  thebe* 
ginning  of  a  plan  of  Providence  for  the  gradual  amend* 
nient  of  mankind,  which  Chiistianity  was  to  finish  and 
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"ItSomplete.   He  tells  the  multitudes,  that  it  would  not  be 
lafficient  that  they  should  abstain  from  such  criminal  ac- 
^lionsas  were  prohibited  by  the  letter  of  the  Decalogue — 
Ihat  they  must  master  the  passions  which  might  incline 
kbem  to  such  actions.     He  taught  that  the  law  was  ful- 
filled in  the  true  and  undissemblinglove  of  God  and  man; 
""tad  although  he  did  not,  during  his  own  life  on  earth, 
Release  men  from  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  he 
Seized  alloccasionsofexplainingto  them  the  higher  works 
*f  intrinsic  goodness.  Nor  does  his  covenant  differ  less 
Irom  the  Mosaic  in  the  blessings  it  offers  than  in  the.  du* 
"ties  it  prescribes.  The  promises  of  the  Mosaic  covenant 
"^ere  of  temporal  blessings:  the  disciples  of  Christ  are 
"fiiught  to  look  for  nothing  in  this  world  but  persecution 
>imd  affliction,  with  the  grace  of  God  to  support  them 
Wilder  it :  but  they  are  to  receive  hereafter  an  inheritance 
^at  fadeth  not  away.  Thus  new,  thus  different  from  the 
"^MTosaic,  is  the  covenant  of  Jesus;  agreeing  well  in  this 
^jmrticular  with  that  which  is  described  by  Jeremiah  and 
lEzekiel.  Another  circumstance  of  the  covenant  foretold 
'by  these  prophets  was,  that  it  should  be  universal,  com- 
'prehending  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.    And  such  was 
^he  covenant-  of  Jesus :  he  commanded  the  apostles  to  go 
into  all  nations,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea. 
*tare;  with  a  promise  of  salvation  to  every  one  that  should 
'believe;  and  he  scrupled  not  to  tell  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
■••  that  many  should  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  sit  down  witli 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  God.*' 
-A  third  character  attributed  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekielto 
the  covenant  which  they  foretold  was,  that  it  should  be 
everlasting.     And  such  the  covenant  of  Jesus  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing  appears  to  be :  it  has  no  respect  what- 
'ever,  either  in  its  requisitions  or  in  its  promises,  to  any 
pecularities  of  place  or  time.   In  the  Mosaic  institution, 
we  find  much  attention  to  the  particular  tempers  and 
tnanners  of  the  Jewish  people— to  the  notions,  they  had 
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imbibed  in  Egypt — to  the  circumstances  in  which  thqr 
were  afterwards  to  be  placed — to  the  situation  of  the  land 
of  promise  with  respect  to  other  nations — to  thecustomi' 
and  dispositions  of  their  neighbours.  They  were  com- 
manded to  offer  in  sacrifice  tlie  animals  which  they  had 
seen  the  Egyptians  worship ;  that  they  might  not  adopt 
the  same  superstitious  veneration  for  them.  They  were 
forbidden  to  use  a  particular  tonsure  of  the  hair;  becaute 
a  neighbouring  nation  used  it  in  honour  of  a  dead  prince 
whom  they  worshipped.  They  were  forbidden  certaia 
rites  of  mourning  in  use  among  the  bordering  peopk^ 
who  deified  their  dead.  None  of  these  local  and  tempo- 
rary intendments  are  to  be  found  in  the  covenaat  of; 
Jesus — no  accommodations  to  the  manners  of  any  parti- 
cular nation— no  caution  against  the  corruptions  of  thii 
particular  age  or  place :  the  whole  is  planned  upon  I 
comprehensive  view  of  human  nature  in  general,  of  tiie 
original  and  immutable  relation  of  things,  and  of  thepe^ 
fections  of  the  unchangeable  God.  The  things  cooh 
manded  are  such  as  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  good; 
the  things  forbidden,  such  as  ever  were  and  ever  will  be 
evil ;  ever  good  and  ever  evil,  not  from  their  adjuncti^ 
their  accidents,  or  their  circumstances,  which  may  admit 
of  change;  but  intrinsically,  in  their  own  formal  natures^ 
which  arc  permanent  and  invariable  as  the  ideas  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  in  which  the  form  of  things  originate. 
Thus  the  religious  fear  and  love  of  God  are  every  where 
and  alwaysgood,becau$e  his  powerand  goodness  are  every 
where  active;  and  power  in  act  is  by  its  formal  nature 
•not  by  accident,  the  object  of  fear;  and  goodness  in  act 
the  object  of  love.  For  the  same  reason,  the  neglect  aod 
disregard  of  God  are  always  evil.  Again,  the  love  of  mat 
is  always  good ;  because  man  always  bears  in  the  natural 
endowments  of  his  mind  somewhat  of  that  glorious  imagj 
in  which  he  was  created :  and  because  by  this  resem- 
blance man  partakes  of  the  Divine  nature,  to  be  enslaved 
by  the  appetites  which  are  common  to  him  with  tin 
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inites,  is  always  evil.  And  since  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
ian  duty  is  reducible  to  these  three  heads, — the  love  of 
Sod,  the  love  of  man,  and  the  government  of  self,— it  is 
ivident  that  in  this  part  of  it  the  Christian  covenant  is  in 
ts  very  nature  calculated  to  be  everlasting.  Nor  do  the 
promises  of  this  covenant  less  than  its  requisitionsdemon- 
trate  its  everlasting  nature.  Its  promises  are  such  as 
annot  be  improved ;  for  what  can  God  promise  more 
han  everlasting  life  ?  What  better  reward  can  Omnipo- 
ence  bestow  than  the  participation  of  the  pleasures  which 
ixe  at  his  own  right-hand  ?  Evidently,  therefore,  in  the 
luties  it  enjoins,  and  in  the  promises  it  holds  out,  the  co- 
venant of  Jesus  appears  in  its  nature  to  be  everlasting, 
kfiother  character  of  the  covenant  foretold  by  Jeremiah 
nd  Ezekiel  is,  that  it  should  be  a  law  written  in  the 
learts  of  God's  people.  And  such  is  the  gospel ;  if  we 
lonsider  either  the  motives  by  which  it  operates — those  of 
lope  and  love,  rather  than  of  fear  and  awe — or  the  gra- 
rious  influences  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart  of  every  true 
leiiever. 

Let  us  now  briefly  collect  the  sum  of  this  investiga- 
ioD.  The  covenant  foretold  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  was 
o  be  different  from  the  Mosaic — general,  for  all  nations; 
Terlasting,  for  all  ages;  a  law  written  in  the  hearts  of  the 
iiithful.  The  covenant  which  Jesus  as  God's  Messenger 
propounded  is  altogether  different  from  the  Mosaic:  it  is 
iropounded  generally,  to  all  nations;  and  in  the  terms  of 
t;  is  fitted  to  be  everlasting,  for  all  ages;  it  is  a  law  writ- 
en  in  the  heart.  Assuredly,  then,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
he  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  foretold  b}'  the  prophets 
^eremiah  and  Ezekiel.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
taring  his  life  on  earth  he  was  only  the  Messenger  of 
his  Covenant:  it  was  propounded,  but  not  established  by 
lien,  during  his  own  residence  among  the  sons  of  men. 
*he  hand-writing  of  ordinances  remained  in  force  till  it 
ras  nailed  with  Jesus  to  his  cross :  then  the  ritual  law 
Mit  its  meaning  and  obligation ;  but  still  the  new  co*^ 
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venant  was  not  established,  till  it  \ras  sealed  by  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  Christ's  ascensioo,  and  the 
Mosaic  law  was  formally  abrogated  by  the  solemn  sen* 
tence  of  the  apostles  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem :  this 
was  the  authoratative  revocation  of  the  old  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  new  covenant  You  see,  therefore,  vith 
what  accuracy  of  expression  the  Messiah  is  called  by  the 
prophet  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant ;  and  bow  ex- 
actly this  second  characteristic  was  verified  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

Having  now  traced  in  Jesus  these  two  characters,  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  Lord's  Messenger,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  other  will  be  wanting :  for  since  we  are  assuied  by 
the  prophets  that  these  two  characters  should  meet  in  the 
Messiah — since  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
ever  shall  meet  in  any  other  person — and  since  we  have 
seen  that  they  have  met  in  the  person  of  Jesus — it  follows 
undeniably,  from  the  union  of  these  two  characters  in 
his  person,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  and  of  conse- 
quence, that  all  the  other  characteristics  of  that  extraor- 
dinary personage  will  be  found  in  him.  The  third  is  that 
of  the  Judge,  who  shall  execute  God's  final  vengeance  on 
the  wicked.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  character 
which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  hath  not  yet  assumed,  otherwise 
than  by  declaring  that  hereafter  he  will  assume  it.  His 
first  coming  was  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved.  '*  Nevertheless,  the 
Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son,  who 
shall  come  again  at  the  last  day  in  glory,  to  judge  both  the 
quick  and  dead."  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  prophets 
have  so  connected  the  judgment  to  be  executed  by  ihe 
Messiah  with  his  first  appearance,  that  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  general  cast  and  genius  of  the  pro- 
phetic language  might  not  easily  suspect  that  they  speak 
of  two  advents  of  this  great  personage,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  long  interval  of  time.  But  if  you  have 
observed  that  this  is  the  constant  jsty  le  of  prophecy— that^ 
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wlien  a  long  train  of  distant  events  are  predicted,  rising 
naturally  in  succession  one  out  of  another^  and  all  tending 
to  one  great  end,  the  whole  time  of  these  events  is  never 
set  out  in  parcels,   by  assi§|ping  the   distant  epoch   of 
each :  but  the  whole  is  usually  described  as  an  instant— as 
what  is  in  the  sight  of  God;   and  the  whole  train  of 
events  is  exhibited  in  one  scene,  without  any  marks  of  suc- 
cession ;  if  you  consider  that  prophecy,  were  it  more  re- 
gularly arranged,  and  digested  in  chronological  order, 
would  be  an   anticipated    history  of  the   world,  which 
would  in  great  measure  defeat  the  very  end  of  prophecy, 
which  is  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of 
man,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty  and  universal  rule  of  Pro- 
vidence;— if  you  take  these  things  into  consideration,  you 
will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think,   that  they  may  best 
interpret  the  ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah 
who  refer  to  two  diiferent  and  distant  times  as  two  distinct 
events, — his  coming  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity; 
and  his  coming  to  cut  off  the  incorrigibly  wicked.    Again, 
if  you   consider  the  achievements  which   the  prophets 
ascribe  to   the  Messiab,  which  are  such  as   cannot  be 
accomplished  but  in  the  course  of  many  ages ;  and  that 
the  general  judgment  must  in  the  reason  of  the  thing  be 
the  last  of  all; — if  you  consider  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
come  in  humility  before  he  should  be  revealed  in  glory, 
you  will  be  convinced  that  the  prophets  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  a  single  advent.     If  you  recollect  that  the  Mesr 
siah  was  to  be  cut  off  before  he  should  reign,  you  will 
probably  allow  that  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  best  exposition  of  the  types  and  oracles  of  the  Old : 
— and  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  came  in  all  humility,  and 
was  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself,  you  will  acknowledge 
Messiah  the  Prince ;  and  you  will  look  for  him  a  second 
time  in  glory. 

Your  faith  will  be  much  confirmed,  if  you  recollect  that 
the  particulars  of  the  business  upon  which  Messiah  was 
to  come  appear  no  less  evidently  in  the  performances  of 
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interested  in  the  future  person  s  fortunes, — why  /  should 
be  at  all  concerned  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  man 
who  some  ages  hence  shall  be  raised  from  my  ashes^ 
when  the  future  man  could  be  no  otherwise  the  same  with 
me  than  as  he  was  arbitrarily  to  be  called  the  same,  be- 
cause his  body  was  to  be  composed  of  the  same  matter 
which  now  composes  mine, — these  difficulties  were  but 
ill  explained.  It  was  thought  a  sufficiait  recommendation 
of  the  system,  with  all  its  difficulties,  that  the  promise  of 
a  resurrection  of  the  body  seemed  to  acquire  a  new  im- 
portance from  it  (but  the  truth  is,  that  it  would  lose  its 
whole  importance  if  this  system  could  be  established; 
since  it  would  become  a  mere  prediction  concerning  a 
future  race  of  men,  and  would  be  no  promise  to  any  men 
now  existing)  ;  and  the  notion  of  the  soul's  natural  immor- 
tality was  deemed  an  unseemly  appendage  of  a  Chris- 
tian's belief, — for  this  singular  reason,  that  it  had  been 
entertained  by  wise  and  virtuous  heathens,  who  had 
received  no  light  from  the  Christian,  nor,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, from  any  earlier  revelation. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  this  anxiety  to  extin- 
guish every  ray  of  hope  which  beams  not  from  the  glorious 
promises  of  the  gospel,  would  have  been  accompanied  with 
the  most  entire  submission  of  the  understanding  to  the 
letter  of  the  written  word — the  most  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  credit  of  the  sacred  writers — the  warmest  zeal  to  main- 
tain every  circumstance  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life 
which  might  add  authority  to  his  precepts  and  weight  to 
his  promises,  by  heightening  the  dignity  of  his  person: 
but  so  inconsistent  with  itself  is  human  folly,  that  they 
who  at  one  time  seemed  to  think  it  a  preliminary  to  be  re- 
quired of  every  one  who  would  come  to  a  right  belief  of 
the   gospel,  that  he  should  unlearn  and  unbelieve  what 
philosophy  had  been  thought  to  have  in  common  with  the 
gospel  (as  if  reason  and  revelation  could  in  nothing  agree), 
^pon  other  occasions  discover  an  aversion  to  the  belief  of 
any  thing  which  at  all  puts  our  reason  to  a  stand :  and 
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in  order  to  wage  war  with  mystery  with  the  more  advan-* 
tage,  they  scruple  not  to  deny,  that  that  Spirit  which  en- 
lightened the  first  preachers  in  the  delivery  of  their  oral 
instruction,  and  rendered  them  infallible  teachers  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  directed  them'  in  the  compositicHi 
of  those  writings  which  they  left  for  the  edification  of  sue- 
oeeding  ages.  They  pretend  to  have  made  discoveries  of 
inconclusive  reasoning  in  the  epistles — of  doubtful  facts 
in  the  gospels;  and  appealing  from  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles  to  their  own  judgments,  they  have  not  scrupled 
to  declare  their  opinion,  that  the  miracuUms  conception  of 
our  Lord  is  a  subject  '^  with  respect  to  which  any  person 
is  at  full  liberty  to  think  as  the  evidence  shall  appear  to 
him,  without  any  impeachment  of  his  faith  or  character  as 
a  Christian :"  and  lest  a  simple  avowal  of  this  extraor- 
dinary opinion  should  not  be  sufficiently  offensive,  it  is 
accompanied  with  certain  obscure  insinuations,  the  re- 
served meaning  of  which  we  are  little  anxious  to  divine, 
which  seem  intended  to  prepare  the  world  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  something  still  more  extravagant  (if  more  extra- 
vagant may  be)  should  in  a  little  time  be  declared. 

We  are  assembled  this  day  to  commemorate  our  Lord's 
nativity.  It  is  not  as  the  birth-day  of  a  prophet  that  this 
day  is  sanctified;  but  as  the  anniversary  of  that  great 
event  which  had  been  announced  by  the  whole  succession 
of  prophets  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  m  which 
the  predictions  concerning  the  manner  of  the  Messiah's 
advent  received  their  complete  and  literal  accomplish- 
ment. In  the  predictions,  as  well  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing event,  the  circumstance  of  the  miraculous  conception 
makes  so  principal  a  part,  that  we  shall  not  easily  find 
subjects  of  meditation  more  suited  either  to  the  season  or 
to  the  times  than  these  two  points, — the  importance  of 
this  doctrine  as  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  evidence  by  which  the  fact  is  supported. 

First,  for  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  as  an  article 
>f  the  faith.     It  is  evidently  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
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diatinction.  between  the  character  of  Christ  in  the 
tion  of  a  man  and  that  of  any  other  prophet     Had  the 
conception  of  Jesus  been  in  the  natural  way — hadhebeen 
the  fruit  of  Mary's  marriage-  with  her  husband — his  inter- 
course with  the  Deity  could  have  been  of  no  other  kind 
than  the  nature  of  any  other  man  might  haye  equally  ad* 
mitted, — an  intercourse  of  no  higher  kind  than  the  prophets 
enjoyed,  when  their  minds  were  enlightened  by  the  extra* 
ordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  information 
conveyed  to  Jesus  might  have  been  clearer  and  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  imparted  to  any  former  prophet;  but  the 
manner  and  the  means  of  communication  must  have  been 
the  same.     The   holy  Scriptures  speak  a  very  different 
language :  they  tell  us,  that  *^  the  same  Grod  who  spake  in 
times  past  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
latter  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son;"  evidently  esta- 
blishing a  distinction  of  Christianity  from  preceding  reve* 
lations,  upon  a  distinction  between  the  two  characters  of 
a  prophet  of  Grod,  and  of  Grod's  Son.     Moses,  the  great 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  is  described  in  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy as  superior  to  all  succeeding  prophets,  for  the 
intimacy  of  his  intercourse  with  Grod,  for  the  variety  of 
his   miracles,  and  for  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
invested.     '^  There  arose  not  a  prophet  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  Jehovah  knew  face  to  face, — in  all  the  signs 
and  wonders  which  Jehovali  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  to  Pharoah,  and  all  his  servants,  and  to  all  his 
land, — and  in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and  in  all  the  great 
terror,  which  Moses  showed  in  the. sight  of  all  Israel." 
Yet  this  great  prophet,  raised  up  to  be  the  leader  and  the 
legislator  of  Grod's  people — this  greatest  of  the  prophets, 
with  whom  Jehovah  conversed  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
talketh  with  his  friend — bore  to  Jesus,  as  we  are  told,  the 
humble  relation  of  a  servant  to  a  son.     And  lest  the  supe* 
riority  on  the  side  of  the  Son  should  be  deemed  a  mere 
superiority  of  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed,  we 
are  told  that  the  Son  is  ^^  higher  than  the  angels ;  being 
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the  efi'ulgeDce  of  God's  glory,  the  express  image  of  his 
person ;"  the  Grod  *^  whose  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever, 
the  sceptre  of  whose  kingdom  is  a  sceptre  of  righteous- 
ness." And  this  high  dignity  of  the  Son  is  alleged  as  a 
motive  for  religious  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  for 
reliance  on  his  promises.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  gives 
such  authority  to  his  precepts,  and  such  certainty  to  his 
whole  doctrine,  as  render  faith  in  him  the  first  duty  of  re- 
ligion. Had  Christ  been  a  mere  prophet,  to  believe  m 
Christ  had  been  the  same  thing  as  to  believe  in  John  the 
Baptist.  The  messi^es,  indeed,  announced  on  the  part 
of  God  by  Christ  and  by  John  the  Baptist  might  have 
been  different,  and  the  importance  of  the  different  messager 
up^ual ;  but  the  principle  of  belief  in  either  must  have 
been  the  same. 

Hence;  it  appears,  that  the  intercourse  which  Christ  at 
a  man  held  with  God  was  different  in  kind  from  tbtt 
which  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  ever  had  enjoyed. 
And  yet  how  it  should  differ,  otherwise  than  in  the  degree 
of  frequency  and  intimacy,  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  ex- 
plain, unless  we  adhere  to  the  faith  transmitted  to  us  from 
the  primitive  ages,  and  believe  that  the  Eternal  Word,  who 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,  so  joined 
to  himself  the  holy  thing  which  was  formed  in  Mary's 
womb,  that  the  two  natures,  from  the  commencement  of, 
the  virgin's  conception,  made  one  person.  Between  God 
and  any  living  being,  having  a  distinct  personality  of  his 
own  separate  from  the  Godhead,  no  other  communion 
could  obtain  than  what  should  consist  in  the  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  upon  the  faculties  of  the  separate  person. 
This  communion  with  God  the  prophets  enjoyed.  But 
Jesus,  according  to  the  primitive  doctrine,  was  so  united 
to  the  Ever-living  Word,  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
man  consisted  in  this  union.*     We  shall  not  indeed  find 

*  So  Theodoret^  in  tlie  foarth  of  his  Seven  Dialognes  about  the  Tri- 
nity, ptkblished  nnder  the  name  of  Athanaslus.  llie  persons  in  this 
Dialogue  are  an  orthodox  believer  and  an  Apollinarian.  The  A^Uv- 
Tiarian  asks,  Ovk  iotiv  ovv  Iti^ovc  avOpunroc  >  The  beY\&^ei  i«|^\^»i 
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this  proposition,  that  the  existence  of  Mary's  Son  con* 
sisted  from  the  Brst,  and  ever  shall  consist,  in  his  anion 
with  the  Word, — we  shall  not  find  this  proposition,  in 
these  terms,  in  Scripture.  Would  to  God  the  necessity 
never  had  arisen  of  stating  the  discoveries  of  revelatioo 
in  metaphysical  propositions !  The  inspired  writers  de- 
livered their  sublimest  doctrines  in  popular  language,  and 
abstained  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  abstain  from  a 
philosophical  phraseology.     By  the  perpetual  cavils  of 

Sinsayers,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  have  raised, 
^r  teachers,  in  the  assertion  of  the  same  doctrines,  have 
been  reduced  to  the  unpleasing  necessity  of  availing  them- 
.selves  of  the  greater  precision  of  a  less  familiar  language. 
But  if  we  find  not  the  same  proposition  in  the  same 
words  in  Scripture,  we  find  in  Scripture  what  amounts  to 
a    clear  proof  of  the  proposition :  we  find   the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  both  natures,  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine, ascribed  to  the  same  person.     We  read  of  Jesus, 
that  he  suffered  from  hunger  and  from  fatigue;  that  he 
wept  for  grief,  and  was  distressed  with  fear ;  that  he  was 
obnoxious  to  all  the  evils  of  humility,  except  the  propen- 
sity  to  sin.     We  read  of  the  same  Jesus,  that   he  had 
**  glory  with  the  Father  before  the   world  began  ;"  that 
**  all  things  were  created  by  him,  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible, — whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were 

Aviv  Tov  Aoyov  ours  avOpb/irov  am'ov  oida  vTroaravra,  rriv  yap 
virap^iv  avTov  ev  ry  ivuxTti  tov  Aoyov  yvw/ot^w.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose, .Joannes  Damascenus : ov  yap  Trpoxnroaratn^  tcaff  (ourqv 

(rofHct  V}i/iii0i|  6  Bcioc  Aoyoc»  oXX'  cvoiiciicrac  ry  yaarpi  rric  ajw^ 
TTopdevov  mripiypaTTTw^,  kv  ry  iavrov  inoaraaii  ck  twv  ayiwv  nic 
amrapOtvov  atparwv,  aapKa  e\pv\(a}fxtvt]v  ^t;^y  Xoyciry  re  Kat  vofp^ 
VTreoTiyaoTO,  awap^riv  7r/:>o<TXa|3o/i£i;oc  fov  avOpurtrtiov  ijtvpaficcroQ, 
AYTOS  'O  AOrOS  TENOMENOS  TH  SAPKI  'YHOSTASIS. 
-^De  Fide  Orthodoxa,  lib.  3.  cap.  iL     Aud  again,  cap.  vii.  Eoa/Mowroi 

Toivvv (otrre  auri}v  yjpr\fxariaai  ry  aapKi  {moaraaiv  r)  rov  Gcov 

Aoyov  vTrooTiiTig,    So  also  Gregory  Nazianzcn :   Et  rig  Sinirf TrXacr^a* 

TOV  avOpwTTov,  uff  iwoSa^viavai  Xeyoi  dtov,  KoraK/oeroc* Eitic 

WQ  6v  vpo^fjfrri  \iyoi  Kara  yapiv  ivtipyriKivai,  aXXa  /ui|  izar   ovatov 
<nivf|^0a£  T€  Kai  avvaim<Tuai,  £ii}KCvoc   tijc  Kpurrovoc   tvipyiunQ, 
/lerXAov  ?€  irXi)pi)c  tuc  tvttVTwq,--'lE»Yv&V, -w^CVAwjlA.    • 
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reated  by  bim,  and  for  bim  f  and  *^  be  upboldetb  all 
bings  by  tbe  word  of  bis  power :"  and  tbat  we  may  in 
ome  sort  understand  how  infirmity  and  perfection  sbonld 
bus  meet  in  the  same  person,  we  are  told  by  St  John, 
bat  the  "  Word  was  made  flesh." 

It  was  clearly,  therefore,  tbe  doctrine  of  holy  writ,  and 
kothing  else,  which  the  fathers  asserted  in  terms  borrowed 
rem  the  schools  of  philosophy,  when  they  affirmed  tbat 
be  very  principle  of  personality  and  individual  existence 
Q  Mary  a  Son  was  union  with  the  uncreated  Word  ;*  a 
loctrine  in  which  a  miraculous  conception  would  have 
>eeii  implied,  bad  the  thing  not  been  recorded, — since  a 
nan  conceived  in  the  ordinary  way  would  have  derived 
he  principles  of  his  existence  from  the  mere  physical 
K>wers  of  generation :  union  with  the  divine  nature  could 
lot  have  been  the  principle  of  an  existence  physically  de- 
lved from  Adam ;  and  that  intimate  union  of  God  and 
nan  in  the  Redeemer's  person  which  the  Scriptures  so 
clearly  assert  had  been  a  physical  impossibility. 

But  we  need  not  go  so  high  as  to  the  divine  nature  of 
>ur  Lord  to  evince  the  necessity  of  his  miraculous  concep- 
ion.  It  was  necessary  to  the  scheme  of  redemption,  by 
Jiie  Redeemer's  offering  of  himself  as  an  expiatory  sacri- 
Sice,  that  the  manner  of  his  conception  should  be  such 
tbat  be  should  in  no  degree  partake  of  the  natural  pollu- 
tion of  the  fallen  race  whose  guilt  he  came  to  atone,  nor 
be  included  in  the  general  condemnation  of  Adam's  pro- 
geny. In  what  the  stain  of  original  sin  may  consist,  and 
in  what  manner  it  may  be  propagated,  it  is  not  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  inquire :  it  is  sufficient  that  Adam's  crime, 
by  the  appointment  of  Providence,  involved  his  whole  pos- 

*  'O  ovv  Gcoc  Aoyoc  fraPKbjOug,  ovrc  rt)v  cv  rg  \piky  diwpia 
Koravovfuvriv  ^vaev  avtXap^v  fov  yap  <rapKW<ng  tovto,  oAX 
irani  koi  v\a<rfia  (rapKtMHniog)  aXXa  rnv  cv  arofu^,  niv  avrffv  ovaav 
rycv  T(^  udii  (a7rap\i}v  yap  aveXafie  rov  tifiinpov  fftvpafjutrogj  ov 
<aff  iavTTfu  imoaraaav  koi  oro/iov  'VQy\paTiaaaav  irpoTipov,  xai 
ivTWQ  VTT  avrov  7r/oo(rXt)^0cc(rav>  oaa*  cv  ry  avrov  vwoaraau 
tnrap^fiuiva'  avrri  yap  ri  viroorcurtc  ^ov  Bcou-  Aoyov  rycvcro  rg 
yapKi  vwotnaaig. — Joann.  Damascen.  De  Fide  Oil\iodLOX»k»V\^.^. 
cap.  xi. 
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terity  in  punishment.  ^'  In  Adam/'  says  the  apostle,  *'  all 
die."  And  for  many  lives  thus  forfeited,  a  single  life,  il» 
self  a  forfeit,  had  been  no  ransom.  Nor  by  the  Divine 
sentence  only,  inflicting  death  on  the  progeny  for  the  of* 
fence  of  the  progenitor,  but  by  the  proper  guilt  of  his  own 
sins,  every  one  sprung  by  natural  descent  from  the  loins  of 
Adam  is  a  debtor  to  Divine  justice,  and  incapable  of  be^ 
ing  a  mediator  for  his  brethren.  '^  In  many  things," 
says  St.  James,  "  we  offend  all."  "  If  we  say  that  we  have 
no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,^'  saith  St.  John,  '^  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous ;  and 
he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Even  we  Christians ' 
all  offend,  without  exception  even  of  the  first  and  best 
Christians,  the  apostles.  But  St.  John  clearly  separates 
the  Righteous  Advocate  from  the  mass  of  those  offenders. 
That  any  Christian  is  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  Grod^s 
Spirit,  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  purity  which  may  entitle 
him  to  the  future  benefits  of  the  redemption,  is  itself  a 
present  benefit  of  the  propitiation  which  hath  been  made 
for  us:  and  he  who  under  the  assault  of  every  tempta- 
tion maintained  that  unsullied  innocence  which  gives  me- 
rit and  efiiicacy  to  his  sacrifice  and  intercession,  could  not 
be  of  the  number  of  those  whose  offences  called  for  an 
expiation,  and  whose  frailties  needed  a  divine  assistance 
to  raise  them  effectually  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  liv- 
ing God.  In  brief,  the  condemnation  and  the  iniquity  of 
Adam's  progeny  were  universal :  to  reverse  the  universal 
sentence,  and  to  purge  the  universal  corruption,  a  Re- 
deemer was  to  be  found  pure  of  every  stain  of  inbred  and 
contracted  guilt :  and  since  every  person  produced  in  the 
natural  way  could  not  but  be  of  the  contaminated  race, 
the  purity  requisite  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Redeemer  s  atone* 
ment  made  it  necessary  that  the  manner  of  his  conceptien 
should  be  supernatural. 

Thus  you  see  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  miracu- 
lous conception  with  the  other  articles  of  the  Christkn 
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The  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Woid,  bo  roundly 
ted  by  St.  John,  and  so  clearly  implied  in  inniH 
ble  passages  of  holy  writ,  in  any  other  way  b%di 
impossible,  and  the  Redeemer's  atonement  inadeqmto 
ineifectual;  insomuch,  that  had  the  extraordinaiy 
ler  of  our  Lord*s  generation  made  no  part  of  the  eyaa- 
a]  narrative,  the  opinion  might  have  been  defended 
thing  clearly  implied  in  the  evangelical  doctrine. 
Q  the  other  hand,  it  were  not  difficult  to  show  that 
liraculous  conception,  once  admitted,  naturally  brings 
f%er  it  the  great  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  the 
nation.  The  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord  evi<- 
[y  implies  some  higher  purpose  of  his  coming  than  the 
!  business  of  a  teacher.  The  business  of  a  teacher 
It  have  been  performed  by  a  mere  man  enlightened 
be  prophetic  spirit;  for  whatever  instruction  mem 
the  capacity,  to  receive,  a  man  might  have  been  made 
nstrument  to  convey.  Had  teaching,  therefore^  been 
ole  purpose  of  our  Saviours  coming,  a  mere  man 
kt  have  done  the  whole  business ;  and  the  superaa- 
conception  had  been  an  unnecessary  miracle.  He, 
ifore,  who  came  in  this  miraculous  way  came  upon^ 
I  higher  business,  to  which  a  mere  man  was  unequal : 
ime  to  be  made  a  sin-offering  for  us,  ''  that  we  might 
lade  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 
I  close,  therefore,  is  the  connexion'  of  this  extraor- 
ry  fact  with  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  that 
ly  be  justly  deemed  a  necessary  branch  of  the  scheme 
idemption.  And  in  no  other  light  was  it  considered 
»t.  Paul ;  who  mentions  it  among  the  characteristics 
e  Redeemer,  that  he  should  be  ^'  made  of  a  woman.' 
lis  short  sentence,  St.  Paul  bears  a  remarkable  testi- 
f  to  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history,  in  this  cir- 
stance.  And  you,  my  brethren,  have  not  so  learnt 
Bt;  but  that  you  will  prefer  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul 
e  rash  judgment  of  those  who  have  dared  to  tax  this 
Dsen  yessel"  of  the  Lord  with  error  and  inaccuracy. 
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The  opinicm  of  these  men  is  indeed  the  less  to  be  re- 
garded, for  the  want  of  insight  which  they  discover  nuto 
the  real  interests  and  proper  connexions  of  their  own  sys- 
tem. It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  their  purpose  that 
they  insist  not  on  the  belief  of  the  miraculous  conception; 
they  must  insist  upon  the  disbelief  of  it,  if  they  expect  to 
make  discerning  men  proselytes  to  their  Socinian  doctrine : 
they  must  disprove  it,  before  they  can  reduce  the  gospel 
to  what  their  scheme  of  interpretation  makes  it — a  mere 
religion  of  nature—a  system  of  the  best  practical  Deism, 
enforced  by  the  sanction  of  high  rewards  and  formidable 
punishments  in  a  future  life ;  which  are  yet  no  rewards 
and  no  punishments,  but  simply  the  enjoyments  and  the 
sufferings  of  a  new  race  of  men  to  be  made  out  of  old 
materials ;  and  therefore  constitute  no  sanction,  when  the 
principles  of  the  Materialist  are  incorporated  with  those 
of  the  Socinian  in  the  finished  creed  of  the  modem  Uni- 
tarian. 

Having  seen  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mira- 
culous conception  as  an  article  of  our  faith,  let  us,  in  the 
next  place,  consider  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  by 
which  the  fact  is  supported. 

We  have  for  it  the  express  testimony  of  two  out  of  the 
four  evangelists, — of  St.  Matthew,  whose  gospel  was  pub- 
lished in  Judea  within  a  few  years  after  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion ;  and  of  St.  Luke,  whose  narrative  was  composed  (as 
may  be  collected  from  the  author's  short  preface)  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  that  was  to  be  apprehended  from  some 
pretended  histories  of  our  Saviour's  life,  in  which  the  truth 
was  probably  blended  with  many  legendary  tales.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  the  fact  of  the  miraculous  conception 
should  be  found  in  the  first  of  the  four  gospels ;  written  at 
a  time  when  many  of  the  near  relations  of  the  holy  family 
must  have  been  living,  by  whom  the  story,  had  it  been 
false,  had  been  easily  confuted ;  that  it  should  be  found 
again  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  written  for  the  peculiar  use  of 
the  converted  Gentiles,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  fur- 
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Bhing  a  summary  of  authentic  facts,  and  of  suppressing 
urious  narrations.  Was  it  not  ordered  by  some  peculiar 
oyidence  of  God,  that  the  two  great  branches  of  the  pri- 
itive  church,  the  Hebrew  congregations  for  which  St 
!atthew  wrote,  and  the  Greek  congregations  for  which 
«  Luke  wrote,  should  find  an  express  record  of  the  mira- 
ilous  conception  each  in  its  proper  gospel  ?  Or  if  we  con- 
ler  the  testimony  of  the  writers  simply  as  historians  of 
e  times  in  which  they  lived,  without  regard  to  their  in- 
iration,  which  is  not  admitted  by  the  adversary ;  were 
>t  Matthew  and  Luke,  Matthew,  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
is  of  our  Lord,  and  Luke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul — 
^mpetent  to  examine  the  evidence  of  the  facts  which  they 
tve  recorded  ?  Is  it  likely  that  they  have  recorded  facts 
>on  the  credit  of  a  vague  report,  without  examination  ? 
nd  was  it  reserved  for  the  Unitarians  of  the  eighteenth 
intury  to  detect  their  errors  ?  St.  Luke  thought  himself 
irticularly  well  qualified  for  the  work  in  which  he  en- 
tged,  by  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  story  which  he  under- 
ok  to  write,  in  all  its  circumstances,  from  the  very  begin- 
ng.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  a  writer  of  the  very  first  anti- 
lity,  and  high  in  credit,  that  his  gospel  was  composed 
om  St.  Paul's  sermons.  '^  Luke,  the  attendant  of  St. 
aul,"  says  Irenaeus, ''  put  into  his  book  the  gospel  preached 
f  that  apostle."  This  being  premised,  attend,  I  beseech 
3U,  to  the  account  which  St.  Luke  gives  of  his  own  under-* 
iking.  ''  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect 
nderstanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto 
lee,  in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  might- 
St  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast 
een  instructed."  The  last  verse  might  be  more  literally 
mdered — ''  That  thou  mightest  know  the  exact  truth  of 
lose  doctrines  wherein  thou  hast  been  catechised." 
t  Luke's  Gospel,  therefore,  if  the  writer's  own  word  may 
e  taken  about  his  own  work,  is  an  historical  exposition  of 
IB  catechism  which  Theophilus  had  learnt  when  he  was 
rst  made  a  Christian.    The  two  fijrst  articles  in  this  histo* 
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rioal  ^exposition  are — the  history  of  the  Baptist's  birtb. 
and  that  of  Mary's  miraculous  impregnation.  We  have 
inuch  more,  therefore,  than  the  testimony  of  St.  Luke,  in 
additioa  to  that  of  St.  Matthew,  to  the  truth  of  the  fact  of 
the  miraculous  conception;  we  have  the  testimony  of  St 
Luktt  that  this  fact  was  a  part  of  the  earliest  catechetical 
instniction, — a  part  of  the  catechism,  no  doubt,  which  St 
Paul's  converts  learnt  of  the  apostle.  Let  this  then  be  your 
•answer,  if  any  man  shall  ask  you  a  reason  of  this  part  of 
your  faith, — tell  him  that  you  have  been  learning  St  Paul's 
*catechism. 

From  what  liath  been  said,  you  will  easily  perceive  that 
the  evidence  of  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  concepticm 
is  answerable  to  the  great  importance  of  the  doctrine ;  wA 
you  will  esteem  it  an  objection  of  little  weight,  that  the 
•modem  advocates  of  the  Unitarian  tenets  cannot  otherwise 
jgive  a  colour  to  their  wretched  cause  thau  by  denying  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  historians,  that  they  may  seem  to 
liiemselves  at  liberty  to  reject  their  testimony.     You  will 
fiemember,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  revelation 
were  not  originally  delivered  in  a  system,  but  interwoven 
in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life.    To  say,  therefore,  that 
the  first  preachers  were  not  inspired  in  the  composition  of 
the  narratives  in  which  their  doctrine  is  conveyed,  is  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  to  deny  their  inspiration  in  generd. 
You  will  perhaps  think  it  incredible,  that  they  who  were 
assisted  by  the  Divine  Spirit  when  they  preached  should 
be  deserted  by  that  Spirit  when  they  committed  what  they 
had  preached  to  writing.     You  will  think  it  improbable, 
that  they  who  were  endowed  with  the  gifl  of  disceroin| 
spirits  should  be  endowed  with  no  gift  of  discerning  the 
truth  of  facts.    You  will  recollect  one  instance  upon  record, 
in  which  St.  P^ter  detected  a  falsehood  by  the  light  of 
inspiration;   and  you  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  could  be  of  no  less  importance  to  the  church  that 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  should  be  enabled  to  detect 
falsehoods  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life  than  that  St 
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?eter  should  be  enabled  to  detect  Ananias's  lie  about  the 
tale  of  his  estate.  You  will  think  it  unlikely,  that  they 
irho  were  led  by  the  Spirit  into  all  truth  should  be  permitted 
o  lead  the  whole  church  for  many  ages  into  error, — that 
hey  should  be  permitted  to  leave  behind  them,  as  authen- 
ic  memoirs  of  their  Master's  life,  narratives  compiled  with 
ittle  judgment  or  selection,  from  the  stories  of  the  day, 
iirom  facts  and  fictions  in  promiscuous  circulation.  The 
nredulity  which  swallows  these  contradictions,  while  it 
{trains  at  mysteries,  is  not  the  faith  which  will  remove 
nountains.  The  Ebionites  of  antiquity,  little  as  they  were 
for  penetration  and  discernment,  managed,  however, 
affairs  of  the  sect  with  more  discretion  than  our  modem 
[Jnitarians.  They  questioned  not  the  inspiration  of  the 
x>oks  which  they  received ;  but  they  received  only  one 
M>ok — a  spurious  copy  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  curtailed 
>f  the  two  first  chapters.  You  will  think  it  no  inconsi- 
lerable  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  that  the 
sect  which  first  denied  it,  to  palliate  their  infidelity,  found 
it  necessary  to  reject  three  of  the  gospels,  and  to  mutilate 
the  fourth. 

Not  in  words  therefore  and  in  form,  but  with  hearts  full 
of  faith  and  gratitude,  you  will  join  in  the  solemn  service 
of  the  day,  and  return  thanks  to  God,  '^  who  gave  his  only- 
l^egotten  Son  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  and,  as  at  this 
time,  to  be  bom  of  a  pure  virgin."  You  will  always  re- 
taiember,  that  it  is  the  great  use  of  a  sound  faith,  that  it 
fumishes  the  most  effectual  motives  to  a  good  life.  You 
will  therefore  not  rest  in  the  merit  of  a  speculative  faith ; 
you  will  make  it  your  constant  endeavour  that  your  lives 
may  adorn  your  profession, — that  ^^  your  light  may  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they,  seeing  your  good  works,  may  glo- 
rify your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
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SERMON  XXXV. 

For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land  :  therefore  I  oommaid 
thee,  saying,  Thon  slialt  open  thine  hand  wide  nnto  thy  brother,  to 
thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy  in  thy  land. — Dbut.  xt.  11.* 

Since  civilized  society  is  unquestionably  the  life  which 
Providence  designs  for  man,  formed,  as  he  evidently  is, 
with  powers  to  derive  his  proper  happiness  from  what  he 
may  contribute  to  the  public  good,  nor  less  formed  to  be 
miserable  in  solitude,  by  want  of  employment  for  the  Acui- 
ties which  something  of  a  natural  instinct  prompts  him  to 
exert, — since  what  are  commonly  called  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions of  society,  the  inequalities  of  rank,  wealth,  and 
power,  must  in  truth  be  a  part  of  God  s  design,  when  he 
designs  man  to  a  life  in  which  the  variety  of  occupations 
and  pursuits,  arising  from  those  discriminations  of  condi- 
tion is  no  less  essential  to  the  public  weail,  than  the  diver- 
sity of  members  in  the  natural  body,  and  the  different 
functions  of  its  various  parts,  are  essential  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  individual, — since,  in  harmony  with  this 
design  of  driving  man  by  his  powers  and  capacities,  no 
less  than  by  his  wants  and  infirmities,  to  seek  his  happi- 
ness in  civil  life,  it  is  ordained  that  every  rank  furnish  the 

individual  with  the  means,  not  only  of  subsistence,  but  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment  (for  although  the  pleasures  of  the 
different  degrees  of  men  are  drawn  from  different  sources, 
and  differ  greatly  in  the  elegance  and  lustre  of  their  exterior 
form  and  show,  yet  the  quantity  of  real  happiness  within 
the  reach  of  the  individual  will  be  found,  upon  a  fair  and 
just  comparison,  in  all  the  ranks  of  life  the  same), — upon 
this  view  of  the  divine  original  of  civil  society,  with  the 
inequalities  of  condition  which  obtain  in  it,  and  the  pro- 

*  Preached  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Cle^> 
May  18,  1786. 
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mion  which  is  equally  made  in  all  conditions  for  the 
lappiness  of  the  individual— it  may  seem  perhaps  tin* 
reasonable — it  may  seem  a  presumptuous  deviation  from 
the  Creator's  plan,  that  any  should  become  suitors  to  the 
public  charity  for  a  better  subsistence  than  their  own 
labour  might  procure.  Poverty,  it  may  seem,  can  be  no* 
thing  more  than  an  imaginary  evil ;  of  which  the  modest 
oever  will  complain,  which  the  intelligent  never  will 
irommiserate,  and  the  politic  never  will  relieve.  And  the 
X)mplaint,  it  may  seem,  can  never  be  more  indecent,  of 
ess  worthy  of  regard,  than  when  it  is  used  by  those  who 
[>rofess  to  be  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  the  earth,  and 
to  have  a  balm  for  all  the  evils  of  the  present  world  in 
the  certainty  of  their  prospects  in  a  better  country. 

Shocking  as  I  trust  these  conclusions  must  be  to  the 
!«elings  of  a  Christian  assembly,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
isefiil  to  demonstrate,  that  they  have  no  real  connexion 
Brith  the  principles  from  which  they  seem  to  be  drawn — 
that  they  are  not  less  contrary  to  reason  and  to  sound 
!X>licy  than  to  the  feelings  of  philanthropy  and  the  pre- 
3cpts  of  the  gospel.  For  although  I  shall  not  readily 
idmit  that  the  proof  of  moral  obligation  cannot  in  any 
nstance  be  complete  unless  the  connexion  be  made  out 
!>etween  the  action  which  the  heart  naturally  approves 
md  that  which  a  right  understanding  of  the  interests  of 
mankind  would  recommend  (on  the  contrary,  to  judge 
practically  of  right  and  wrong,  we  shouldyfe/ rather  th^n 
philosophize ;  and  we  should  act  from  sentiment  rather 
than  from  policy) — yet  we  surely  acquiesce  with  the 
most  cheerfulness  in  our  duty  when  we  perceive  how  the 
useful  and  the  fair  are  united  in  the  same  action. 

I  therefore  undertake  to  prove  these  two  things : — 

First,  That  poverty  is  a  real  evil;  which,  without  any 
impeachment  of  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  Providence, 
the  constitution  of  the  world  actually  admits. 

Secondly,  That  the  providential  appointment  of  this 
evil,  in  subservience  to  the  general  good,  brings  a  partf- 
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cular  obligation  upon  men  in  civilized  society  to  con- 
cur for  .the  immediateextinction  of  the  evil,  wherever 
it  appears.     '^  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land.''  And  for  this  especial  reason,  because  the  poor  shall 
never  cease,  therefore  it  is  commanded,  **  that  thou  open 
thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother;  that  thou  surely  lend 
him  sufficient  for  his  need,  in  that  which  he  wanteth.** 
The  distribution  of  mankind  into  various  orders  is  not 
more  essential  to  the  being  of  society  than  it  is  conducive 
to  the  public  good  that  the  fortunes  of  every  individual  in 
every  rank  should  be  in  a  considerable  degree  uncertain: 
for  were  things  so  ordered  that  every  man's  fortune  should 
be  invariably  determined  by  the  rank  in  which  he  should 
be  born,  or  by  the  employment  to  which  he  should  be 
bred,  an  Epicurean  indolence,  the  great  bane  of  public 
prosperity,  would  inevitably  take  place  among  all  ranks 
of  men;  when  industry,  of  all  qualities  of  the  individual 
the  most  beneficial  to  the  community,  would  lose  the  in- 
citement of  its  golden  dreams;  and  sloth,  of  all  the  vices 
of  the  individual  the  most  pernicious  to  the  community, 
would  be  released  from  its  worst  apprehensions.  But  to  be 
uncertain  in  the  degree  which  the  public  weal  demands, 
the  fortunes  of  the  individual  must  be  governed,  as  wesee 
they  are,  by  an  intricate  combination  of  causes,  of  which 
no  sagacity  of  human  forecast  may  predict  or  avert  the 
event.    The  consequence  must  be,  that  the  individual's 
means  of  subsistence  will  not  always  correspond  with 
other  circumstances,  that  they  will  sometimes  fall  greatly 
short  of  what  belongs  to  the  particular^phere  whicli  upon 
the  whole  he  h  best  qualified  to  fill  with  advantage  to  the 
community,  of  which  he  is  a  member.    This  is  the  evil  to 
which  the  name  of  poverty  properly  belongs.     T|ie  man 
who  hath' food  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on  is  not  poor  be- 
cause his  diet  is  plain  and  his  apparel  homely ;  but  he  is 
truly  poor  whose  means  of  subsistence  are  insuflScient  for 
his  proper  place  in  society,  as  determined  by  the  general 
complication  of  his  circumstances — by  his  birth,  hisedu- 
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cation,  his  bodily  strength,  and  his  mental  endowments. 
By  the  means  of  subsistence,  I  understand  not  the  means 
:>f  snperfluous  giatifications ;  but  that  present  competency 
vhtch  every  individual  must  possess  in  order  to  be  in  a 
capacity  to  derive  a  support  from  his  industry  in  the  pro- 
per business  of  his  calling.  In  every  condition  of  life, 
something  more  is  wanting  to  a  man's  support,  than  that 
be  should  earn  by  his  industry,  from  day  today,  the  price  of 
lodging,  food,  and  raiment,  for  himself  and  for  his  family. 
riie  common  labourer  must  be  furnished  with  his  mattock 
and  his  spade;  the  tradesman  must  have  wherewithal  to 
purchase  the  commodities  from  the  sale  of  which  he  is  to 
derive  his  livelihood ;  in  commerce,  a  large  capital  must 
often  be  expended  upon  the  expectationofa  slow  and  dis- 
tant return  of  profit;  those  who  are  destined  to  the  liberal 
professions  are  to  be  qualified  for  the  part  which  they  are 
to  sustain  in  life,  by  a  long  and  expensive  course  of  educa- 
tion; and  they  who  are  born  to  hereditary  honours,  if  they 
succeed,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  toestates encumbered  by 
the  misfortunes  or  misconduct  of  their  ancestors,  are  re- 
strained, by  the  decorums  of  their  rank,  from  seeking  a 
reparation  of  their  fortunes  in  any  mercenary  occupation* 

Without  something  therefore  of  a  previous  compe- 
tency, it  is  evident,  that  in  every  rank  of  life  the  indivi- 
dual's  industry  will  be  insufficient  to  his  support.  The 
want  of  this  previous  competency  is  poverty;  which, 
with  respect  to  the  whole,  is  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  no 
evil;  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  that  instability  of. the 
individual's  prosperity  which  is  so  far  from  an  evil  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  general  good.  Yet  the  difficulty  is  a 
calamity  to  those  on  whom  it  lights — a  calamity  against 
which  no  elevation  of  rank  secures* 

Nor  is  it  any  indication  of  inconsistency  and  contra- 
diction in  the  management  of  the  world,  however  it  may 
seeni  to  superficial  inquirers,  that  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
which  the  purposes  of  civil  life  demand,  should  be  occa- 
sionally, as  it  may  seem^  confounded,  and  the  different 
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orders  mixed  and  levelled,  by  a  calamity  like  this,  uni- 
versally incidental.  It  is  indeed  by  this  expedient  that 
the  merciful  providence  of  God  guards  civil  life  againit 
the  ruin  which  would  otherwise  result  from  the  unli- 
mited progress  of  its  own  refinements.  The  accumula- . 
tioH  of  power  in  the  higher  ranks,  were  they  secure 
against  the  chances  of  life  and  the  shocks  of  fortune- 
that  is,  in  other  words, were  the  constitution  of  the  world 
such,  that  wealth  should  always  correspond  with  other 
advantages  in  some  invariable  proportion — would  so  se- 
parate the  interests  of  the  different  orders,  that  eveiy 
state  would  split  into  so  many  distinct  communities  as  it 
should  contain  degrees:  these  again  would  subdivide,  ac- 
cording to  the  inequalities  of  fortune  and  other  advan- 
tages which  should  obtain  in  each ;  till,  in  the  progress 
of  the  evil,  civil  society  would  be  dissipated  and  shivered 
into  its  minutest  parts,  by  the  uncontrolled  operation  of 
the  very  principles  to  which  it  owes  its  e^tence. 

Thus  it  appears  that  poverty  is  indeed  a  real  evil  in 
the  life  of  the  individual ;  which  nevertheless  the  com- 
mon good  demands,  and  the  constitution  of  the  world 
accordingly  admits. 

But  so  wonderfully  hath  Providence  interwoven  the 
public  and  the  private  good,  that,  while  the  commonweal 
requires  that  the  life  of  the  individual  should  be  obnoxious 
to  this  contingency,  the  public  is  nevertheless  interested  in 
the  relief  of  real  poverty,  wherever  the  calamity  alights; 
for  Providence  hath  so  ordained,  that  so  long  as  the  indi- 
vidual languishes  in  poverty  the  public  must  want  the  ser- 
vices of  a  useful  member.    This  indeed  would  not  be  the 
case,  nor  would  the  calamity  to  the  individual  be  what  it 
generally  is,  were  the  transition  easy  in  civil  society  from 
one  rank  to  another.  But  the  truth  is,  that  as  our  abilities 
for  any  particular  employment  are  generally  the  result  of 
habits  to  which  we  have  been  formed  in  an  early  part  of 
life,  combined  perhaps  with  what  is  more  unconquerable 
than  habit — the  natural  bentof  genius — a  man  who  is  the 
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)e8t  qualified  to  be  serviceable  to  the  coromunity  and  to 
llmself  in  any  one  situation  of  life,  is  by  that  very  ability 
he  most  disqualified  ibr  the  busine^  of  any  other* 

This  is  rtadity  understood,  if  the  supposition  be  made 
if  a  sudden  transition  from  the  lower  stations  to  the 
lighen  It  is  easily  perceived,  that  the  qualifications  of 
I  mechanic  or  a  tradesman  would  be  of  no  advantage  in 
he  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  senate — that  the  clumsy 
land  of  thg  common  labourer  would  be  ill  employed  in 
inishing  the  delicate  parts  of  any  nice  machine.  But 
hough  it  may  be  less  obvious,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the 
lifficuky  would  be  just  the  sathe  in  descending  from  the 
ligher  to  the  lower  stations;  as  there  is  still  the  same 
xmtrariety  of  habit  to  create  it  At  the  tradesman's 
counter  or  th«  attorney's  desk,  the  accomplishments  of 
he  statesman  or  the  scholar  would  be  rather  of  disser- 
rice ;  the  mechanic's^elioacy  of  hand  would  but  unfit 
lim  for  the  Ikbours  of  the  anvil ;  and  he  who  has  once 
ihone  in  the  gay  circles  of  a  court,  should  he  attempt  ih 
:he  hour  of  distress  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  would 
)e  unable  to  earn  any  better  wages  than  the  ridicule  of 
nrery  peasant  in  the  village. 

Thus,  every  man's  ability  of  finding  a  subsistence  for 
limself,  and  of  being  serviceable  to  the  public,  is  limited 
ly  his  habits  and  his  genius  to  a  certain  sphere;  which 
nay  not  improperly  be  called  the  sphere  of  his  political 
tctimty.  Poverty,  obstructing  political  adtnity  in  its 
>ropcr  sphere,  arrests  and  mortifies  the  po\vers  of  the  ci- 
:izen,  rendering  him  not  more  miserable  in  himself  than 
iseless  to  the  community;  which,  for  its  own  sake,  must 
ree  the  captive  from  the  chain  which  binds  him,  in  order 
o  regain  his  services.  So  that,  in  truth,  when  it  is  said, 
18  it  is  most  truly  said,  that  the  evil  of  poverty  is  a  public 
rood,  the  proposition  is  to  be  admitted  under  a  particular 
nterpretation ;  the  danger  of  poverty  threatening  the 
ndi vidual  is  the  good ;  poverty  in  act(\{I  may  borrow  an 
expression  from  the  schools)  is  to  the  community  as  well 
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as  to  the  sufferer  an  evil:  and  since,  in  the  formal  nature 
of  the  thing,  it  is  an  evil  from  which  the  individual  cannot 
be  extricated  by  any  efforts  of  his  own,  policy,  no  less 
than  humanity,  enjoins  that  the  community  r/elieve  him. 
Nor  will  the  argument  from  political  expedience  fail, 
if  in  some  instances  of  poverty  the  evil  to  the  public  must 
remain  when  the  individual  is  relieved.     This  is  indeed 
the  case  when  the  calamity  arises  frotn  causes  which  go 
beyond  the  obstruction- of  the  political  activity  of  the 
citizen,  to  the  extinction  of  the  natural  powers  of  the 
animal;  as  when  the  limbs  are  lost  or  rendered  useless 
by  disease,  or  when  the  bodily  strength  or  the  mental 
faculties  are  exhausted  by  old  age.     To  deny  relief  in 
such  instances,  upon  a  pretence  that  the  political  reason 
for  it  vanishes,  because  the  public  can  receive  no  imme 
diate  benefk  from  the  alleviation  of  the  evil,  would  be 
to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  very  first  principles^  or  ra*. 
ther  to  the  first  idea,  of  all  civil  association;  which  is 
that  of  a  union  of  the  powers  of  the  many  to  supply  the 
wants  and  help  the  infirmities  of  the  solitary  animal. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  providential  appointment  of 
poverty  as  a  means  of  public  good,  brings  an  obligation 
upon  men  in  civil  society  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
effectual  relief  of  those  on  whom  the  mischief  falls. 

I  would  now  observe,  that  sacred  as  this  obligation 
is,  it  is  rather  a  duty  which  all  individuals  owe  to  the 
public  than  what  the  public  owes  to  its  members.  I  mean 
to  say,  that  the  most  natural  and  the  best  method  of  re- 
lief is  by  voluntary  contribution.  It  may  be  proper  that 
the  law  should  do  something  for  the  protection  of  the 
necessitous.  The  law  should  be  careful  not  to  do  too 
much :  its  provisions  should  be  such  as  may  save  poverty 
from  neglect,  and  yet  leave  the  danger  of  poverty  indis- 
criminately impendent  over  every  individual  in  every 
station;  that  the  community  may  receive  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  universal  dread  of  that  contingency.  Whether 
this  joint  end>  of  removing  the  evil  of  actual  poverty 
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from  private  life  without  losing  the  public  advantage  erf 
the  daBger,  may  be  attained  by  any?lawB  which  give  the 
poor  a  claim  to  a  maintenance  to  be  levied  upon  certain 
districts  in  proportion  to*  the  wants  of  the  poor  which 
each  shall  at  any  time  contain — when  the  effect  of  all 
such  laws  must  be  to  change  the  dread  of  want  in  the 
lowest  orders  of  the  people  into  an'  expectation  of  a  com- 
petence, or  of  something  which  idleness  will  prefer  to  a 
competency— ^is  a  question  which  it  is  not  my  province 
to  discuss.  The  fact  I  may  take  leave  to  mention — >that 
the  burden  of  the  imposition  in  this  country  is  grown,  as 
all  know,  to  an  enormous  size :  the  benefit  to  the  indus- 
trious poor,  I  fear,  is  less  than  the  vast  sum  annually 
levied  on  the  nation  ought  to  procure  for  them ;  and  the 
pernicious  effect  on  the  manners  of  the  lowest  rank  of 
people  is  notorious.  In  another  place  the  question  might 
deserve  a  serious  investigation^  how  far  the  manner  of 
our  legal  provision  for  the  poor  may  or  may  not  operate 
to  incr^ease  the  frequency  of  criminal  executions. 

Meanwhile  it  is  my  duty  to  inculcate,  that  neither  the 
heavy  burden  nor  any  ill  effects  of  the  legal  provision  for 
the  poor,  may  release  the  citizen  from  the  duty  of  volun- 
tary benefaction ;  except  indeed  so  far  as  what  the  law 
takes  from  him  diminishes  his  means  of  spontaneous 
liberality.  What  the  laws  claim  from  him  for  public  pur- 
poses he  is  indeed  not  to  consider  as  his  own ;  what 
remains  after  the  public  claims  are  satisfied  is  his  pro- 
perty;  out  of  which  he  is  no  less  obliged  to  contribute 
what  he  can  to  the  relief  of  poverty,  than  if  no  part  of 
what  is  taken  out  of  his  nominal  property  by  the  law 
were  applied  to  charitable  purposes.  For  the  fact  is,  that 
after  the  law  hath  done  its  utmost,  that  most  interesting 
species  of  distress  which  should  be  the  especial  object  of 
discretionary  bounty  goes  unrelieved.  The  utmost  that 
the  law  can  do  is  confined  to  the  poverty  of  the  lowest 
rank  of  the  people :  their  old  age  or  their  debility  it  may 
furnish  with  the  shelter  of  a  homely  lodging,  with  the 
warmth  of  coarse  but  clean  apparel,  and  with  the  nourUlv- 
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ment  of  wholesome  food:  tlieir  orphans  it  should  cberisbi 
till  they  grow  up  to  a  sufficiency  of  strength  for  the 
business  of  husbandry,  or  of  the  lowest  and  most  labo- 
rious trades.  But  to  the  poverty  of  the  middle  and 
superior  orders,  the  bounty  of  the  law,  after  its  utmo^ 
exactions,  can  administer  no  adequate  relief. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  that  heavy  as  our  public  burdeos 
are,  of  which  the  legal  provisions  for  the  poor  is  amoog 
the  greatest,  they  seem  to  be  no  check  upon  the  cbar 
ritable  spirit  of  this  country ;  in  which  free  bounty  is  still 
dispensed  with  a  wide  and  open  hand.  Witness  the  many 
large  and  noble  edifices,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  this 
metropolis,  many  raised,  all  enriched,  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution and'pri  vate  legacy,  for  the  supply  of  every  want, 
the  mitigation  of  every  disaster,  with  which  frail  morta- 
lity is  visited,  in  every  stage  and  state  of  life,  from  help- 
less infancy  to  withered  age :  witness  the  numerous  cha- 
ritable associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  all 
descriptions  of  the  people:  witness  the  frequent  and 
ample  contributions  to  every  instance  of  private  distress, 
once  publicly  made  known :  witness  the  pious  associsr 
tions  for  the  support  of  distant  missions,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  Christian  knowledge:  witness  this  annual  cele- 
brity, the  prosperity  of  this  charitable  institution,  and 
the  numbers  now  assembled  here.    For  I  trust  it  is  less 
the  purpose  of  our  present  meeting  to  feast  the  ravished 
ear  with  the  enchanting  sounds  of  holy  harmony  (which 
afford  indeed  the  purest  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses), 
than  to  taste  those  nobler  ecstacies  of  energizing  love  of 
which  flesh  and  blood,^the  animal  part  of  us,  can  no  more 
partake  than  it  can  inherit  heaven.    They  are  proper  to 
the  intellect  of  man,  as  an  image  of  the  Deity ;  they  are 
the  certain  symptoms  of  the  Christian's  communion  with 
his  God,  and  an  earnest  of  his  future  transformation  into 
the  perfect  likeness  of  his  Lord. 

Although  every  species  of  distress,  not  excepting  that 
which  may  have  taken  rise  in  the  follies  and  the  vices  of 
the  sufferer,  is  an  object  of  the  Christian's  pity  (for  the 
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ioye  of  Christ,  who  died  for  his  enemies,  is  our  exaniple ; 

and  the  beneficence  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  is  kind 

to  the  evil  and  the  unthankful,  is  the  model  of  our  cha- 

rity);  yet  our  joy  in  doing  good  must  then  be  the  most 

complete,  when  innocence  is  united  with  distress  in  the 

objectsof  our  bounty,when  the  distress  is  out  of  the  reach 

of  any  other  help,  and  when  in  the  exercise  of  the  general 

duty  we  fulfil  the  special  injunctions  of  our  Lord.   In  the 

distress  which  our  present  charity  immediately  regards, 

^we  find  these  circumstances  united.  The  widow  and  the 

orphan  are  our  objects :  their  claim  to  misery  is  in  the 

common  right  of  human  nature ;  it  stands  not  on  the 

g^round  of  guilt  and  ill  desert:  and  for  those  widows  and 

those  orphans,  in  particular, whose  cause  we  plead,  should 

we  be  questioned  by  what  means  their  condition  hath 

been  brought  thus  fow,  we  will  confidently  answer,  by 

no  sins  of  their  husbands  or  their  parents  more  than  of 

their  own.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  situation  of  a  clergyman, 

that  while  he  is  ranked  (as  the  interests  of  religion  require 

that  he  should  be  ranked)  with  the  higher  orders  of  the 

people,  and  is  forbidden  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  under 

the  severest  penalties,  to  engage  in  any  mercenary  busi*- 

ness,  which  might  interfere  with  the  duties  of  his  sacred 

calling,  and  derogate  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  from 

the  dignity  of  his  character — his  profession,  in  whatever 

rank  he  may  be  placed  in  it,  the  least  of  any  of  the  liberal 

professions  furnishes  the  means  of  making  a  provision 

for  a  family.  It  may  be  added  with  great  truth,  that  what 

means  the  profession  furnishes,  the  cleric  who  is  the  most 

intent  upon  its  proper  duties,  the  most  addicted  to  a  life 

of  study  and  devotion,  is  the  least  qualified  to  improve. 

Hence  it  will  oftener  happen  to  the  families  of  clergymen 

than  of  any  other  set  of  men,  and  it  will  happen  perhaps 

oftenest  to  the  families  of  the  worthiest,  to  be  left  in  that 

state  which,  by  the  principles  established  in  the  former 

part  of  this  Discourse,is  poverty  in  the  truest  import  of  the 

word — to  be  left  destitute  of  the  means  of  earning  a  live- 
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lihood  in  employments  for  which  they  are  not  disqualiBed 
by  the  laudable  habits  of  their  previous  lives. 

This  evil  in  the  domestic  Hfeof  the  minister  of  tbe 
gospel,  I  will  venture  to  predict,  no  schemes  of  human 
policy  ever  will  remove.  Grand  in  the  conception,  noble 
in  the  motives  which  suggested  it,  promising  perhaps  in 
its  first  aspect,  but  fraught  with  ruin  in  its  certain  co1N^ 
quences  had  it  been  adopted,  was  the  plan  of  abolishing 
the  subordinate  dignities  of  the  hierarchy,  in  order  to 
apply  their  revenues  to  the  better  maintenance  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  The  parts  of  civil  societies,  as  of  all 
things  in  this  nether  world,  are  severally  wholes,  similar 
to  the  compounds.  Every  order  of  men  in  the  great  socie- 
ty of  a  nation  is  but  a  smaller  society  within  itself.  The 
same  principles  which  renders  a  variety  of  ranks  essential 
in  the  com  position  of  a  state,  require  inequalitiesof  wealth 
and  authority  among  the  individuals  of  which  each  rank 
is  composed:  These  inequalities,  to  form  a  harmonized, 
consistent  whole,  require  a  regular  gradation  between  the 
opposite  extremes:  which  cannot  be  taken  away,  but  the 
extinction  must  ensue  of  the  whole  description  of  men  in 
which  the  chain  is  broken. 

Nor  less  fatal  to  our  order  would  be  any  change  in  the 
tenure  of  ecclesiastical  property;  especially  the  favourite 
project  of  an  exchange  of  tithes  for  an  equivalent  in  land. 
Many  of  us  here  have  felt,  in  some  part  of  our  lives,  the 
inconvenience  of  succeeding  to  dilapidated  houses,  with 
small  resources  in  our  private  fortunes,  and  restrained  by 
the  circumstances  of  a  predecessor's  family  from  the 
attempt  to  enforce  our  legal  claims.  But  what  would  be 
the  situation  of  a  clergyman  who  in  coming  to  a  living 
should  succeed  to  nothing  better  than  a  huge,dilapidated 
farm  ? — which  would  too  soon  become  the  real  state  of 
every  living  in  the  kingdom  in  which  the  tithes  should 
have  been  converted  into  glebe  ;  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
tinction of  our  spiritual  character,  and  the  obvious  incon- 
veniences to  the  yeomanry  of  the  kingdom,  which  wo«ld 
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'  be  likely  to  take  place,  should  this  new  manner  of  our 
maintenance  send  forth  the  spirit  of  fanning  among  the 
rural  clergy. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  hardships  of  our  order  arise  from 
causes  which  defy  the  relief  of  human  laws  and  mock  the 
politician's  skill.   They  arise,  in  part  from  the  nature  of 
our  calling;  in  part  from  the  corrupt  manners  of  a  world 
at  enmity  with  God ;  but  primarily,  from  the  mysterious 
counsels  of  Providence,  which,  till  the  whole  world  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  gospel,  admit  not  that 
the  ministry  should  be  a  situation  of  ease  and  enjoyment. 
A  Christian  minister,  in  the  present  state  of  Christianity, 
hath  indeed  an  indisputable  right  to  maintenance,from  the    * 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  himself  and  for  his  family;  as  he 
had  indeed  from  the  very  earliest  ages ;  **For  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire."    In  a  Christian  government,  he 
justly  may  expect  to  be  put,  so  far  as  the  secular  powers 
can  effect  it,  into  the  same  situation  of  credit  and  respect 
which  might  belong  to  a  diligent  exertion  of  equal  talents 
in  any  other  of  the  liberal  professions.    Such  provision 
for  the  maintenance  and  for  a  proper  influence  of  the 
clergy  is  at  least  expedient,  if  not  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  Christianity,  now  that  its  miraculous  support  is 
withdrawn,  and  a  continuance  of  the  magistrate  is  among 
the  means  which  God  employs  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
truth.  Yet  after  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  friendship  of 
the  civil  powers,  since  our  Lord's  kingdom  is  not  of  the 
present  world,  it  would  indeed  be  strange,  if  his  service, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  were  the  means  of  amass- 
ing a  fortune  for  posterity,  more  than  of  rising  to  heredi- 
tary honours.    Our  great  Maker,  when  he  calls  us  to  the 
ministry,  holds  out  no  such  expectation.  He  commands  us 
to  wean  our  affections  from  this  transitory  world,  and  to 
set  our  hearts  upon  a  heavenly  treasure — to  be  more 
anxious  for  the  success  of  our  labours  upon  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men  than  for  the  prosperity  of  our  own  families. 
He  warns  us,  by  his  inspired  apostle,  that  all  who  will  live 
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godly  in  Christ  Jesus  will  more  or  less  sustain  a  damage 
by  it  in  ttftir  temporal  interests.  Yet  he  promises,  that 
''  if  we  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous* 
nesSy  all  those  things''  that  are  necessary  for  our  support 
and  consolation  in  our  pilgrimage  shall  be  added  to  our 
lot,  by  him  who  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air  with  grain ' 
which  they  neither  sow  nor  reap^  and  atrays  the  liliesof 
the  field  in  a  more  elegant  apparel  than  the  East  mana- 
iactures  for  her  kings.  On  this  promise  it  is  fitting  we 
rely ;  and  in  the  effect  of  this  charity,  and  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  see  its  daily  verification. 

As  the  Providence  of  God  for  the  most  part  effects  its 
purposes  by  secondary  causes,  the  charity  of  the  church 
is  the  means  which  it  hath  appointed  for  the  relief  of  her 
suffering  ministers.  The  same  authority  which  commands 
us  to  be  ready  to  forego  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  hath 
commanded  that  the  faithful  bear  one  another's  burdens. 
The  same  authority  which  promises  the  faithful  minister 
support  in  this  world  and  enjoyment  in  the  next,  promises 
an  equal  weight  of  glory  to  him  who  shall  administer 
relief     Relying  on  these  promises,   secure  of  our  un-  J 
wearied  attention  to  the  commands-  of  our  invisible  but 
not  absent  Lord,  our  departed  brethren  (not  insensible  in 
death  to  that  concern  for  their  surviving  families  which 
they  knew  to  be  sanctified  by  Christ's  own  example, when 
in  his  agonies  he  consigned  his  mother  to  his  favourite 
disciple's  care)  submitted  with  composure  and  compla- 
cency to  the  stroke  which  severed  them  from  all  which  in 
this  world  they  held  dear;  trusting  to  us,  as  to  God's 
instruments,  for  the  support  of  their  unprovided  families, 
destitute  of  other  aid.  Thus  we  who  remain  are  the  guar* 
diansof  the  widows  and  the  orphans^;  appointed  to  that 
sacred  office  by  no  violable  testaments  of  mortal  men,  but 
by  the  inviolable  will  of  the  Ever-living  God.  Let  us  sec 
that  we  be  faithful,  as  the  deceased  were  in  their  day,  to 
a  trust  which  we  may  not  decline ;  looking  forward  to  the 
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^s  of  that  great  day  when  tears  shall  be  wiped  from 
ery  eye,  and  '*  he  that  hath  received  a  prdpiet  in  the ' 
me  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward," — 
len  his  recompense  in  nowise  shall  be  lost  ^'  who  shall 
ve  given  but  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  to  one  of  these 
tie  ones  in  the  name  of  a  disciple."  In  that  ^day  shall 
ese  sons  and  daughters  of  the  prophets  be  gathered  round 
e  Son  of  man,  seated  on  his  throne  of  glory;  and,  in  the 
esence  of  the  angelic  host,  bear  their  testimony  to  this 
y*8  work  of  love.  What  then  shall  be  the  joy  of  those 
whom  the  King  shall  say — **  I  wds  an  hungered,  and 
gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink; 
ked,  and^e  clothed  me ;  sick,  and  ye  nursed  me.  Ve- 
y,  I  say  unto  you,  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  to  the 
ist  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 
>me,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre* 
red  for  you  from  th§  beginning  of  the  world  V  O  rich 
c|uitalof  an  easy  service! — love  the  duty;  heaven  the 
ward !  Who  will  not  strive  to  be  the  foremost  to  mi- 
ster to  the  necessities  of  the  saints ;  secure  of  being 
►ubly  repaid, — here,  in  the  delight  of  doing  good ;  here- 
ter,  in  a  share  of  this  glorious  benediction ! 


sERMojsr  xxxvr. 

Eun  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  thoagh  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever  liveth  andbelievmSi  In 
me,  shall  never  die.    Believest  thou  this? — John  xi.  25,26. 

Except  the  cure  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho,some 
ures  in  the  temple  in  the  Passion-week,  the  malediction 
1  the  fig-tree,  and  certain  manifestations  of  our  Lord's 
ower  upon  the  seizure  of  bis  person  in  the  garden  of 
ielbsemane— except  these,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from 
be  dead  was,  I  think;,  the  last  public  miracle  performed 
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by  Christ  during  his  abode  in  the  flesh.  It  was  uo- 
doubtedlymmong  the  most  considerable  which  we  read  of 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  Lord's  ministry ;  and  was  an  apt 
prelude  to  that  greatest  miracle  of  all,  the  seal  of  bb 
mission  and  of  our  hope,  his  own  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  preparing  himself  for 
this  exhibition  of  his  power  on  the  person  of  his  deceased 
friend  with  particular  care  and  solemnity.  He  was  at  a 
distance  from  Bethany,  the  place  of  Lazarus's  residcDce, 
when  Lazarus  first  fell  sick:  the  alarm  of  the  Jewish  rulers, 
excited  by  his  cure  of  the  man  bom  blind,  and  by  his 
open  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  One  with  the 
Father,  having  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Bethabara.  When 
he  received  the  news  of  his  friend's  illness,  notwithstand- 
ing his  affection  for  Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  he  continued 
two  days  in  the  place  where  the  message  found  him ;  that 
the  catastrophe  might  take  place  before  his  miraculous 
power  should  be  interposed.  He  had  indeed  already  re- 
stored life  in  two  instances  :  the  daughter  of  Jairus  was 
one ;  and  the  widow's  son  of  Nain  was  the  other.  But  in 
both  these  instances,  the  evidence  of  the  previous  fact, 
that  death  had  really  taken  place,  was  not  so  complete 
and  positive  as  our  Lord  intended  it  should  be,  and  as  it 
really  was,  in  the  case  of  Lazarus.  Accordingly,  it  is  re- 
markable, that  our  Lord's  apostles,although  they  had  been 
witnesses  to  thesemiraculous  recoveries  of  Jairus's  daugh- 
ter and  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  entertained  not  at  the 
timeof  Lazarus's  death  the  most  distant  apprehension  that 
their  Master's  power  went  to  therecovery  of  life  once  truly 
and  totally  extinguished.  This  appears  from  the  alarm 
and  the  despair  indeed  which  they  expressed,  when  be 
informed  them  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  afQicted  family.  They  had  so 
little  expectation  that  the  revival  of  Lazarus  could  be  the 
effect,  QT  that  it  was  indeed  the  purpose  of  his  journey, 
that  they  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  leaving  the 
place  of  his  retirement;  conceiving,  as  it  should  seem, 
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fiat  the  only  end  of  his  proposed  visit  to  Bethany  would 
e  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  a  useless  sympathy  at  the 
lazard  of  his  own  safety.  "  Master,**  they  say  unto  him, 
the  Jews  sought  of  late  to  stone  thee,  and  goest  thou 
iiither again?"  and  when  they  found  him  determiued  to 
p,  **  Let  us  also  go,**  said  St.  Thomas,  **  that  we  may  die 
rith  him.**  They  rather  expected  to  be  themselves  stoned 
y  the  Jews,  together  with  their  Master,  and  to  be  one 
nd  all  as  dead  as  Lazarus  in  a  few  days,  than  to  see  the 
ife  of  Lazarus  restored. 

I  must  observe,  by  the  way,  that  these  sentiments,  ex- 
•ressed  by  the  apostles  upon  this  and  similar  occasions, 
fibrd  a  clear  proof  that  the  disciples  were  not  persons  of 
n  over  easy  credulity,  who  may  with  any  colour  of  pro- 
abijity  be  supposed  to  have  been  themselves  deceived  in 
he  wonders  which  they  reported  of  our  Lord.  They 
eem  rather  to  have  deserved  the  reproach  which  our  Lord 
fter  his  resurrection  cast  upon  them, — '^  Fools,  and  slow 
f  heart  to  believe  !'*They  seem  to  have  believed  nothing 
ill  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses  extorted  the  belief. 
liey  reasoned  not  from  what  they  had  once  seen  done 
>  what  more  might  be :  they  built  no  probabilities  of  the 
iiture  upon  the  past :  they  formed  no  general  belief  con- 
eming  the  extent  of  our  Lord*s  power  from  the  effects  of 
t  which  they  had  already. seen.  After  the  miraculous 
neal  of  the  five  thousand  upon  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
¥e  find  them  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  that  he 
should  be  able  to  walk  upon  a  troubled  sea  and  to  assuage 
the  storm.  And  in  the  present  instance,  .their  faith  in 
ivhat  was  passed  carried  them  not  forward  to  the  obvious 
conclusion,  that  he  who  snatched  the  daughter  of  Jairus 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  raised  a  young  man  from  his 
coffin,  would  be  able  to  bring  back  Lazarus  from  the 
grave.  And  this  indeed  was  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  persons  like  them,  df  low  occupations  and  mean  at- 
tainments, whose  minds  were  unimproved  by  education 
and  experience:  for  however  certain  modern  pretenders 
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the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  think  that  they  dis^ 
their  own  refinement  and  penetration  by  a  resistance  of 
the  evidence  which  satisfies  the  generali^  of  men,  the 
truth  is,  that  nothing  is  so  much  a  genuine  marie  of  bvlnr 
rism  as  an  obstinate  incredulity.  The  evil-minded  and 
the  illiterate,  from  very  different  causes,  agree  however  in 
this,  that  they  are  always  the  last  to  believe  upcm  any  evi* 
dence  less  than  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses.  In- 
genuous minds  are  unwilling  to  suspect  those  frauds  ia 
other  m^  to  which  they  feel  an  aversion  themselves: 
they  always  therefore  give  testimony  its  fair  weight  The 
larger  a  man's  opportunities  have  been  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  occurrences  of  his  own  and  former  ages, 
the  more  he  knows  of  effects  daily  arising  from  causes 
which  never  were  expected  to  produce  them — of  effects 
in  the  natural  world  of  which  he  cannot  trace  the  cause; 
and  of  facts  in  the  history  of  mankind  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  no  principle  in  huitian  nature — to  nothing  within 
theartand  contrivance  of  man.  Hence  the  man  of  science 
and  speculation,  as  his  knowledge  enlarges,  loses  his  at- 
tachment to  a  principle  to  which  the  barbarian  steadily 
adheres — that  of  measuring  the  probabilityof  strange  facts 
by  his  own  experience.  He  will  be  at  least  as  slow  to 
reject  as  to  receive  testimony ;  and  he  will  avoid  that  ob- 
stinacy of  unbelief  which  is  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
ocular  demonstration,  as  of  all  erroneous  principles  the 
most  dangerous,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  mind's 
improvement.  The  illiterate  man,  unimproved  by  study 
and  by  conversation,  thinks  that  nothing  can  be  of  which 
he  hath  not  seen  the  like :  from  a  diffidence  perhaps  of 
his  own  ability  to  examine  evidence,  he  is  always  jealous 
that  you  have  an  intention  to  impose  upon  him,  and  mean 
to  sport  with  his  credulity :  hence  his  own  senses  are  the 
only  witnesses  to  which  he  will  give  credit.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  nothing  hath  so  much  contributed  to  spread 
infidelity  among  the  lowers  ranks  of  people^  as  the  fear  of 
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liscovering  their  weakness  by  being  over  credulous,  and 
:he  use  which  artful  men  have  made  of  that  infirmity- 
But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  my  subject.  It  was 
>ur  Lord's  intention,  that  the  miracle  of  Lazarus's  resur- 
•cction  should  be  complete  and  unexceptionable  in  all  its 
nrcumstances*:  he  continued,  therefore,  at  Bethabara  till 
the  man  was  dead ;   and  he  seems  to  have  made  delays 
jpon  the  road,  to  give  time  for  the  report  of  his  arrival  to 
l>c  spread,  that  a  multitude  might  be  assembled  to  be  ob- 
servers and  witnesses  of  his  intended  miracle.    Lazarus 
had  been  dead  four  days  when  our  Lord  arrived ;  a  space 
af  time  in  which,  in  the  warm  climate  of  Judea,  a  general 
putrefaction  was  sure  to  take  place,  and  render  the  signs 
f)f  death  unequivocal.   Martha,  one  of  the  surviving  sis- 
ters, met  our  Lord  upon  the  road,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  town :  she  accosted  him  in  terms  which  rather 
rndicated  some  distant  doubtful  hope  of  what  his  com- 
passion  and  his  affection  for  the  family  might  incline  him 
to  do,  than  any  expectation  that  her  wishes  would  be  rea- 
lized. *^  Lord,''said  she,  "  hadst  thou  been  here,  my  bro- 
ther had  not  died :  but  I  know,that  even  now, whatsoever 
thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee."    She  pre- 
sumes not  to  ask  him  to  raise  her  brother ;  it  was  a  thing 
too  great  to  be  abruptly  asked:  she  indirectly  and  modestly 
suggests,  that  were  Christ  to  make  it  his  request  to  God 
that  Lazarus  might  revive,  Christ's  request  would  be 
granted.  It  was  our  Lord's  practice— of  which  I  purpose 
not  at  present  to  inquire  the  reason  (it  is  a  subject  by  it- 
self which  would  require  a  close  investigation), — but  it 
was  his  constant  practice,  to  exact  of  those  ^«'ho  solicited 
his  miraculous  assistance,  a  previous  belief  that  the  power 
by  which  he  acted  was  c}ivine,  and  that  it  extended  to  the 
performance  of  what  might  be  necessary  to  their  belief. 
To  Martha's  suggestion  that  God  would  grant  the  resur- 
rection ofLazarus  to  Christ's  prayer,our  Lord  was  pleased 
to  reply  with  that  reserve  and  ambiguity  which  he  some- 
times used,  in  order  to  throw  the  minds  of  his  disciples 
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into  that  state  of  suspense  and  doubt  which  disposed  them 
to  receive  his  mercy  with  the  more  gratitude,  and  his  io- 
structiou  with  the  more  reverence  and  attention:  *'Tby 
brother/'  said  he,  *' shall  rise  again;  not  declaring  at  what 
time  his  resurrection  should  take  place.  Martha,  not  satis- 
fied with  this  indefinite  promise,  nor  certain  of  its  meao: 
ing,  and  yet  not  daring  to  urge  her  request,  and  afraid  to 
confess  her  doubts,  replied — ''  I  know  that  he  shall  rise 
again,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day/'  A  resurrec- 
tion at  the  last  day  was  at  that  time  the  general  expecta- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people.  Martha's  profession,  there- 
fore, of  an  expectation  of  her  brother's  resurrection  at  the 
last  day,  was  no  particular  confession  of  her  faith  inChrist. 
Our  Lord,  therefore,  requires  of  her  a  more  distinct  con- 
fession, before  he  gave  her  any  hope  that  his  power  would 
be  exerted  for  the  restoration  of  her  brother's  life.  "1/ 
said  Jesus,  '^  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and 
whosoever  livethand  believe th  in  me,shall  never  die.  Be- 
lievcst  thou  this?"  Martha's  answer  was  little  lessremark- 
able  than  the  question :  "  She  saith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord; 
1  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which 
should  come  into  the  world :"  as  if  she  had  said — **  Yea, 
Lord,  I  believe  whatever  thou  requirest  of  me.  Although 
the  sense  of  th}^  words  is  wrapt  in  mystery  which  I  cannot 
penetrate — although  I  have  no  distinct  understanding  of 
the  particulars  which  you  propose  to  my  belief,  nor  appre- 
hend how  it  is  that  the  dead  die  not — ^yet  I  believe  thatyou 
are  the  Messiah  promised  to  our  fathers— the  Emmanuel 
foretold  by  our  prophets;  and  I  believe  you  are  possessed 
of  whatever  power  you  may  claim."  But  let  us  return  to  the 
particulars  of  our  Lord's  requisition.  Martha  had  already 
declared  her  belief  that  God  woald  grant  whatever  Christ, 
would  ask,  although  his  request  should  go  to  so  extraor- 
dinary a  thing  as  a  dead  man's  recovery.  Jesus  tells  her 
that  he  requires  a  belief  of  much  more  than  this :  he  re- 
quires her  to  believe  that  he  had  the  principles  of  life 
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witfaia  himself,  and  at  his  own  oommand ;  and  that  even 
tbat  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  which  she  expect^ 
ed  that  her  brother  would  have  a  share,  was  a  thing  dc« 
pending  entirely  upon  him,  and  to  be  effected  by  his  will 
and  power,  "  I,"  said  he,  *^  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life."  Since  he  had  the  whole  disposal  of  the  business,  it 
followed  that  he  had  the  appointment  of  the  time  in  which 
each  individual  should  rise;  and  nothing  hindered  but 
that  Lazarus  might  immediately  revive,  if  he  gave  the 
order.  But  this  is  not  all :  he  requires  that  she  should  be* 
lieve,  not  only  that  it  depended  upon  him  to  restore  life 
to  whom  and  when  it  pleased  him,  but  that  death  is  an 
evil  which  he  hath  the  power  to  avert,  and  ever  does 
avert,  from  his  true  disciples.  ^*  He  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." 

'It  is  of  great  importance  to  inquire  in  what  sense  it  is 
promised  to  true  believers  (for  in  some  sense  the  promise 
is  certainly  made  to  them)  that  they  shall  never  die.  For 
the  resolution  of  this  important  question,  I  wouldobserve, 
that  our  Lord's  words  certainly  contain  an  assertion  of 
much  more  than  was  implied  in  Martha's  previous  decla- 
ration of  her  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection. 
This  is  clearly  implied  in  our  Lord's  emphatic  question, 
which  follows  his  assertion  of  hisown  power  and  promise 
to  the  faithful — "  Believcst  thou  this?"    If  every  Chris- 
tian, when  he  hears  or  reads  this  promise  of  our  Lord, 
**  He  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die,"  would  put  this 
same  question  to  his  own  conscience,  and  pursue  the  me- 
ditations which  the  question  so  put  to  himself  would  sug- 
gest, we  should  soon  be  delivered  from  many  perplexing 
doubts  and  fears,  for  which  a  firm  reliance  on  our  Master'ls 
gracious  promise  is  indeed  the  only  cure.     "  Thou  be- 
lieveat  *'  said  our  Lord  to  Martha,  **  that  thy  brother  shall 
rise  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day :  thou  doest  well 
to  believe.  But  believest  thou  this  which  I  now  tell  thee» 
^— believest  thou  that  the  resurrection  on  which  thy  hopes- 
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are  built  will  Itself  be  the  effect  of  my  power  ?  And  be- 
lievest  thou  yet  again  that  the  effect  of  my  power  goes  to 
much  more  than  the  future  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead — that  it  goes  to  an  exemption  of  them  that  be- 
lieve in  me  from  death  the  general  calamity  ?  Believest 
thou  that  the  faithful  live  when  they  seem  to  be  dead; 
and  that  they  never  die?  If  with  these  notions  of  my 
power  over  lifeand  death,  and  with  these  just  views  of  the 
privileges  of  my  servants,  thou  compst  to  me  to  restore 
thy  brother  to  a  life  which  may  be  passed  in  thy  society, 
the  immediate  act  of  my  power  may  justify  thy  faith. 
But  any  other  belief  of  my  power — any  other  apprehen- 
sion of  thy  brother's  present  state,  which  may  prompt  thee 
to  solicit  so  singular  a  favour — are  erroneous;  and  I  work 
no  miracle  to  confirm  thee  in  an  error."  All  this  is  cer- 
tainly implied  in  our  Lord's  declaration,  and  the  question 
with  which  it  was  accompanied.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
tliat  under  the  notion  ofnot  dying,he  describes  some  great 
privilege,  which  believers,  and  believers  only,  really  enjoy. 
But  farther,  the  privilege  here  promised  to  the  faithful 
must  be  somethingquite  distinct  from  anything  thatmay 
be  the  consequence  of  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.  It  has  been  imagined,  that  the  death  from  which 
the  faithful  are  exempted  by  virtue  of  this  promise,  is 
what  is  called  in  some  parts  of  Scripture  the  second 
death,  which  the  wicked  shall  die  after  the  general  resur- 
rection— that  is  to  say,  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked 
to  eternal  punishment.  But  such  cannot  be  its  meaning; 
for  the  exemption  of  the  faithful  from  the  second  death  is 
ti  thing  evidently  included  in  Martha  s  declaration  of  her 
faith  in  the  general  resurrection.  What  may  b'e  the  state 
of  the  departed  saints  in  the  interval  between  their  death 
and  the  final  judgment,  is  a  question  upon  which  all  arc 
curious,  because  all  are  interested  in  it.  It  is  stranore  that 
amonjjChristians  it  should  have  been  so  variouslv  decided 
by  various  sects,  when  an  attention  to  our  Lord's  promises 
must  have  led  all  to  one  conclusion.    Those  who  imasrine 
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that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man  result  from  the  orga- 
nization of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  maintain 
that  natural  death  is  an  utter  extinction  of  the  man's  whole 
being,  which  somehow  or  other  he  is  to  reassume  at  the 
last  day.  It  is  surely  a  sufficient  confutation  of  this 
strange  opinion, — if  that  may  deserve  the  name  of  an 
opinion  which  hath  less  coherence  than  the  drunkard's 
dream, — but  it  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of  this  strange 
opinion,  that  if  this  be  really  the  case,  our  Lord's  solemn 
promise  hath  no  meaning :  for  how  is  it  that  a  man  shall 
never  die  who  is  really  to  beannihilated  and  dead  in  every 
part  of  him  for  many  ages?  Or  what  privilege  in  death 
can  be  appointed  for  thefaithful — what  difference  between 
the  believer  and  the  atheist,  if  the  death  of  either  is  an 
absolute  extinction  of  his  whole  existence?  Of  those  who 
acknowledge  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the 
rational  principle,  some  have  been  apprehensive  that  the 
condition  of  the  unembodied  soul,  with  whatever  percep- 
tion may  be  ascribed  to  it  of  its  own  existence,  must  in- 
deed be  a  melancholy  state  of  dreary  solitude.  Hence 
that  unintelligible  and  dismal  doctrine  of  a  sleep  of  the  soul 
in  the  interval  between  death  and  judgment;  -which  in- 
deed is  nothing  more  than  a  soft  expression  for  what  the 
MateriaHsts  call  by  its  true  name — annihilation.  Thanks 
be  to  God!  our  Lord's  explicit  promise  holds  out  better 
prospects  to  the  Christian's  hope.  Though  the  happiness 
of  the  righteous  will  not  be  complete,  nor  their  doom 
publicly  declared  till  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body  at  the 
last  day,  yet  we  have  our  Lord's  assurance  that  the  disem- 
bodied soul  of  the  believer  truly  lives — that  it  exists  in 
a  conscious  state,  and  enjoys  the  perception  at  least  of  its 
own  existence.*  This  is  the  plain  import  of  .our  Lord's 
declaration  to  Martha, that  whosoever  liveth and  believeth 
in  him  shall  never  die.  The  same  doctrine  is  implied  in 
many  other  passages  of  holy  writ — in  our  Lord's  promise 

*  For  a  fuller  illustration  of  this  doctrine  see  Sermon  XX. 
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to  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  to  be  with  him  in  paradise  on 
the  very  clay  of  his  cruciiixion ;  in  his  commendation  of 
his' own  spirit,  in  his  last  agonies,  to  the  Father;  in  St 
Paul's  desire  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  that  he  might 
be  present  with  his  Lord  ;  but,  most  of  all,we  may  allege 
the  sequel  of  this  same  story.  The  manner  in  which  the 
miracle  was  performed  made  it  a  solemn  appeal  to  Hea- 
ven for  the  truth  of  this  particular  doctrine.  Many  inci- 
dents are  recordedwhich  evince  thenotorietyofthe  death: 
pliysical  causes  could  have  no  share  in  the  recovery ;  for 
the  offensive  corpse  was  not  to  be  approached,  and  no 
means  were  used  upon  it ;  our  Lord  standing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  called  to  the  dead  man,  as  to  one  to  whom 
his  voice  was  still  audible:  his  voice  was  beard,  and  the 
call  obeyed;  the  deceased,  in  the  attire  of  a  corpse, 
walked  out  of  the  sepulchre,  in  the  presence  of  his  rela- 
tions, who  had  seen  him  expire — in  thj^^esence  of  a 
concourse  of  his  townsmen,who  had  been  witnesses,  some 
to  the  interment  of  the  body,  some  to  the  grief  of  the  sur- 
viving friends.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  who  is  truth 
itself  would  by  such  a  miracle  become  a  party  in  die 
scheme  of  imposture,  or  set  his  seal  to  the  dreams  of  en- 
thusiasm ?  God  forbid  that  any  here  should  harbour  such 
a  suspicion !  But  let  us  remember,  that  the  soul's  fruition 
of  its  separate  life  is  described  as  a  privilege  of  true  be- 
lievers, of  which  there  is  no  ground  to  hope  that  an  un- 
believer will  partake ;  for  to  them  only  who  belreve  in 
Jesus,  is  it  promised  that  *'  they  shall  live  though  they 
be  dead,'*  and  that  ^*  they  shall  never  die.'* 

Now,to  him  that  hath  called  us  to  this  blessed  hope  of 
uninterrupted  life,  terminating  in  a  glorious  immortality, 
— to  him  with  whom  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  after  they 
are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and 
felicity— to  him  who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it 
may  be  made  like  to  his  glorious  body — to  the  only  be- 
gotten Son,  with  the  Father,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Three 
Persons  but  One  God^  be  ascribed^  &c. 
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SERMON  XXXVIT. 

The  woman  was  a  Greek,  a  Syrophccnician  by  nation. — Mauk  rii.  26. 

The  maxim  of  our  great  moral  poet,  that  the  prepon-  *^ 
deraDce  of  some  leading  passion  in  the  original  constitu-  i 
lion  of  every  man's  mind  is  that  which  gives  the  character 
of  every  individual  its  peculiar  cast  and  fashion,  influenc- 
ing him  in  the  choice  of  his  profession, in  the  formation  of  ' 
his  affinities  and  friendships,colouringboth  his  virtuesand  I 
his  vices,  and  discovering  its  constant  energy  in  the  least  ^ 
as  well  as  the  more  important  actions  of  his  life — that  the  | 
variety  of  this  predominant  principle  in  various  men  is  the 
source  of  that  infinite  diversity  in  the  inclinations  and  pur- 
suits of  men,  which  so  adniij;^bly  corresponds  with  the 
variety  of  conditions  and  employments  in  social  life,  and 
is  the  means  which  the  wise  Author  of  our  nature  hath  i 
contrived  to  connect  the  enjoyment  of  the  individual  with  \ 
the  general  good,  to  lessen  the  evils  which  would  arise  to  j 
the  public  from  the  vices  of  the  individual,  and  enhance 
the  benefits  accruing  from  his  virtues — the  truth  of  this 
principle  is  confirmed,  I  believe,  to  every  man  who  ever 
thinks  upon  the  subject,  by  his  own  experience  of  what  { 
passes  within  himself,  and  by  his  observation  of  what*  is 
passing  in  the  world  around  him.     As  our  blessed  Lord 
was  in  all  things  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  it  will  be  no 
violation  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  if,  in  order  to  form-  the  better  judgment  of  the 
transcendent  worth  and  excellence  of  his  character  in  the 
condition  of  a  man,  we  apply  the  same  principles  in  the 
study  of  his  singular  life  which  we  should  employ  to  ana- 
lyze the  conduct  of  a  mere  mortal.    And  if  we  take  this 
method,  and  endeavour  to  refer  the  particulars  of  his.  con- 
duct, in  the  various  situations  in  which  we  find  him  repre- 
sented by  the  historians  of  his  life,  to  some  one  principle. 
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we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the  desire  of  accomplishing 
the  great  purpose  for  which  he  came  into  the  world  was 
in  him  what  the  ruling  passion  is  in  other  men. 

Two  things  were  to  be  d.)ne  for  the  deliverance  of  fallen 
man  from  the  consequences  of  his  guilt:  the  punishment 
of  sin  was  to  be  bought  ofFby  the  Redeemer's  sufferings— 
who  is  therefore  said  to  have  bought  us  with  a  price:  and 
the  manners  of  men  were  to  be  reformed  by  suitable  in- 
struction. From  the  first  commencement  of  our  Lord's 
public  ministry — perhaps  from  a  much  earlier  period— 
the  business  on  which  he  came  had  so  entirely  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  that  he  seems  in  no  situation  to  have 
lost  sight  of  it  fora  moment.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
end  to  which  every  action  of  his  life  was,  not  so  much  by 
study  as  by  the  spontaneous  habit  of  his  mind,  adjusted. 
In  the  greater  actions  of  his  hfe,  we  find  him  always  pur- 
suing the  conduct  which  might  be  most  likely  to  bring  on 
that  tragical  catastrophe  which  the  scheme  of  atonement 
demanded,  and  studious  to  prevent  every  obstacle  that 
might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  event,eitherby  the  zeal 
of  his  friends  or  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  He  works  a  mi- 
racle, atone  time,  to  avoid  being  made  a  king — at  another, 
to  secure  himself  from  the  fury  of  the  rabble.  The  accept- 
anceofan  earthly  kingdom  had  been  inconsistent  with  the 
establishment  of  his  everlasting  monarchy ;  and  he  declin- 
ed the  danger  of  popular  tumult  and  private  assassination, 
that  he  might  die  in  the  character  of  a  criminal  by  a  judi- 
ciary process  and  a  public  execution.  When  by  this  ma- 
nagement things  were  brought  to  the  intended  crisis, and 
his  imagination  shrunk  from  the  near  prospect  of  ignomi- 
ny and  pain,  the  wish  that  he  might  be  saved  from  the 
approaching  hour  was  overpowered  by  the  reflection  that 
**for  this  hour  he  came  into  the  world.''  Before  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  and  the  Roman  governor  he  maintained  a  con- 
duct which  seemed  to  invite  his  doom :  before  the  San- 
hedrim, he  employed  a  language  by  which  he  knew  he 
should  incur  the  charge  of  blasphemy ;  and  at  Pilales 
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tribunal,  he  refused  to  plead  "  not  guilty'*  to  the  false 
accusation  of  treason. 

As  the  more  deliberate  actions  of  our  Saviour's  life  were 
thus  uniformly  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  man's 
redemption,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  which  the 
prophets  had  foretold — so,  in  what  may  be  called  the  or- 
dinary occurrences  of  life,  we  find  his  whole  conduct 
shaped  and  determined  by  a  constant  attention  to  the 
second  branch  of  the  great  business  upon  which  he  came, 
the  reformation  of  mankind.  In  every  incidental  situa- 
tion, something  peculiarly  characteristic  is  discernible  in 
his  actions,  by  which  they  were  marked  as  it  were  for 
his  own,  and  distinguished  from  the  actions  of  ordinary 
men  io  similar  circumstances;  and  all  these  characteris- 
tic peculiarities  of  his  conduct  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake 
not,  when  narrowly  examined,  to  convey  some  important 
lesson  in  morals  or  religion,  first  to  his  immediate  follow- 
ers, and  ultimately  to  all  mankind.  Hence  it  is,  that  his 
actions,  upon  every  occasion,  as  they  are  recorded  by  his 
evangelists,  are  no  less  instructive  than  his  solemn  dis- 
courses. I  speak  not  now  of  the  instruction  conveyed  by 
the  general  good  example  of  his  holy  life,  or  in  particular 
actions  done  upon  certain  occasions  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  particular  precepts  by  the  authority  of 
his  example;  but  of  particular  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  peculiar  manner  of  his  conduct,  upon  those  common 
occasions  of  action  which  occur  in  every  man's  daily  life, 
when  the  manner  of  the  thing  done  or  spoken  seems  less  , 
to  proceed  from  a  deliberate  purpose  of  the  will  than  t 
from  the  habitual  predominance  of  the  ruling  principle,  i 
It  is  true,  in  our  Saviour's  life  nothing  was  common;  his 
actions,  at  least,  were  in  some  measure  always  extraor- 
dinary :  but  yet  his  extraordinary  life  was  so  far  analo- 
gous to  the  common  life  of  men,  that  he  had  frequent 
occasions  of  action  arising  from  the  incidents  of  life  and 
from  external  circumstances.  The  study  of  his  conduct 
upon  these  occasions  is  the  most  useful  speculation,  for 
practical  improvement,  in  which  a  Christian  caw e.w%^<^<^% 
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llie  words  of  my  text  stand  in  the  beginning  of  the 
narrative  of  a  very  extraordinary  transaction ;  which,  for 
the  useful  lessons  it  contains,  is  related  in  detail  by  two 
of  the  evangelists.  It  is  my  intention  to  review  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  story ;  and  point  out  to  you,  as  I  proceed, 
the  instruction  which  the  mention  of  each  circumstance 
seems  intended  to  convey. 

It  was  in  the  commencement,  as  I  think,  of  the  last 
year  of  his  ministry,  that  our  Lord,  either  frtr  security 
from  the  malice  of  his  enemies  the  Pharisees  (whose  r^ 
sentment  he  had  excited  by  a  recent  provocation — a  dis- 
covery to  the  people  of  the  disguised  avarice  of  the  sect, 
and  a  public  assertion  of  the  insignificance  of  their  reH- 
gious  forms),  or  perhaps  that  he  found  his  popularity  in 
GaHlce  rising  to  a  height  inconsistent  with  his  own  views 
and  with  the  public  tranquillity — thought  proper  to  re- 
tire for  a  season  to  a  country  where  his  person  was  Kttle 
known,  although  his  fame,  as  appears  by  the  event,  had 
reached  it — the  border  of  the  Sidonian  territory.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  region  were  a  mixed  people,  partly 
Jews,  partly  the  progeny  of  those  Canaanites  who  were 
suffered  to  remain  in  these  extreme  parts  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  promised  land.  On 
his  journey  to  the  destined  place  of  his  retirement,  he 
was  met  by  a  woman,  who  with  loud  cries  and  earnest 
entreaties  implored  his  aid  in  behalf  of  her  young  daugh- 
ter, possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 

The.  first  circumstance  in  this  story  which  engages  our 
attention,  is  the  description  of  the  woman  which  is  given 
in  my  text.  This  requires  a  particular  explication,  because 
it  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  mystery  of  our  Lord's  conduct 
upon  the  occasion.  *'  The  woman  was  a  Greek,  a  Syro- 
pliGenician  by  nation:"  she  was  by  nation  therefore  not  a 
Jewess;  she  was  not  of  the  familyof  the  Israelites,  and  had 
no  claim  to  the  privileges  of  the  chosen  people.  But  that 
is  not  all;  she  was  by  nation  *'  a  Syrophoenician.**  The 
Phoenicians  were  a  race  scattered  over  the  whole  world  in 
numerous  co\oti\c^.  TV\^  different  settlements  weredis* 
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tingutshed  by  names  taken  from  the  countries  upon  which 
they  bordered.  The  panaanites  were  one  of  these  Phoeni- 
cian colonies;  and  because  theybordered  upon  Syria,  they 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Sy  ro-Phoenicians. 
A  Syrophcenician  therefore  is  a  Canaanite  under  another 
name:  the  woman  therefore  who  came  out  to  meet  our 
Lord  was  not  only  an  alien  from  the  stock  of  Israel — she  ♦ 
was  a  daughter  of  the  accursed  Canaan ;  she  came  of  that  | 
impure  and  impious  stock,  which  the  Israelites,  when  they 
settled  in  Palestine,  were  commissioned  and  commanded 
to  exterminate.  Particular  persons,  it  is  true,  at  that  time 
found  means  to  obtain  an  exemption  of  themselves  and 
their  families  from  the  general  sentence,  as  Rahab  the  hos- 
tess, by  her  kind  entertainment  of  the  Jewish  spies;  and 
the  whole  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  by  a  surrender  of  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  for  ever  to  a  personal  servitude. 
Butsuch  families,  if  they  embraced  not  the  Jewish  religion 
in  all  its  forms,  at  least  renounced  idolatry ;  for  the  Israel- 
ites were  not  at  liberty  to  spare  their  lives,  and  to  suffer 
them  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Laud,  upon 
any  other  terms.  Our  Lord's  suppliant  was  not  of  any  of 
these  reformed  families ;  for  she  was  not  only  **  a  Syro- 
phcenician  by  nation" — she  was  besides  *'  a  Greek.''  She 
was  a  **  Greek."  The  word  describes  not  her  country,  but 
her  religion:  she  was  an  idolatress,  bred  in  the  princi- 
ples of  that  gross  idolatry  which  consisted  in  the  worship  . 
of  the  images  of  dead  men.  And  because  idolatry  in  this  I 
worst  form  obtained  more  among  the  Greeks  than  the 
nations  of  the  East,  such  idolaters,  of  whatever  country 
they  might  be,  were  by  the  Jews  of  the  apostolic  age  ( 
called  Greeks ;  just  as,  among  us,  any  one  who  lives  in  J 
the  communion  of  the  Roman  church,  though  he  be  a  * 
Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard,  is  called  a  Roman  Catholic,    i 

We  now  then  understand  what  the  woman  was  who 
sought  our  Lord's  assistance — by  birth  a  Canaanite,  by 
profession  an  idolatress.  It  appears  by  the  sequel  of  the 
story  (for  to  understand  the  parts,  we  must  keep  the  whole 
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in  view;  and  we  must  anticipate  the  end,  to  make  the 
true  use  of  the  beginning) — it  appears,  I  say,  from  the 
sequel  of  the  story,  that  whatever  the  errors  of  her  former 
life  had  been,  when  she  came  to  implore  our  Lord's  com* 
passion  she  had  overcome  the  prejudices  of  her  educa- 
tion, and  had  acquired  notions  of  the  true  God  and  his 
perfections  which  might  have  done  honour  to  a  Jew  by 
profession,  a  native  Israelite.  To  this  happy  change  the 
calamity  with  which  she  was  visited  in  the  person  of  her 
child  had  no  doubt  conduced :  and  to  this  end  it  was  per- 
haps more  conducive  than  any  thing  she  could  have  suf- 
fered in  her  own  person ;  because  her  distress  for  her 
child  was  purely  mental,  and  mental  distress  is  a  better 
corrective  of  the  mind  than  bodily  disease  or  infirmity— 
because,  equally  repressive  of  the  levity  of  the  mindaud 
the  wanderings  of  the  imagination  to  pleasurable  objects, 
it  is  not  attended  with  that  disturbance  and  distractiou 
of  the  thoughts  which  are  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  pain 
and  debility  of  sickness.  Thus  we  see  how  God  remem- 
bers mercy  even  in  his  judgments;  administering  afflic- 
tions in  the  way  in  which  they  most  conduce  to  the  suf- 
ferer's benefit.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  an  injury  to  the 
child  that  it  was  subjected  to  suflFeriugs  for  anothers 
guilt;  since  the  innocence  of  its  own  future  life  might  be 
best  secured  by  the  mother's  reformation. 

Conscious  of  the  change  that  was  already  wrought  in 
her  sentiments  and  principles,  and  resolved  no  doubt  upon 
asuitable  reformation  of  her  conduct,  the  converted  idola- 
tress of  the  Syrophcenician  race  would  not  be  discouraged, 
either  by  the  curse  entailed  upon  her  family, or  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  guilt  and  error  of  her  past  life,  from  try- 
ing the  success  of  a  personal  application  to  our  Lord.  She 
wellunderstood,thatnoindividual,ofany  nation  orfamily, 
could  without  personal  guilt  be  excluded  from  God's  love 
and  mercy,  by  virtue  of  any  curse  entailed  upon  the  race 
in  its  political  or  collective  capacity.   Reasons  of  govern- 
ment in  God  s  moral  kingdom  may  make  it  expedient  and 
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lecessary,  that  the  progeny  of  any  eminent  delin- 
should  for  many  generations,  perhaps  for  the  whole 
I  of  their  existence  upon  earth  as  a  distinct  family, 
e  worse  for  the  crimes  of  their  progenitor.  God 
ore  may,  and  he  certainly  does  visit  the  sins  of  the 
•s  upon  the  children  collectively  for  many  genera- 

as  at  this  day  he  visits  on  the  Jews  collectively 
fidelity  of  their  forefathers  in  the  age  of  our  Lord 
is  apostles.  But  these  visitations  are  in  truth  acts  of 
^;  and,  rightly  understood,  they  are  signs  of  favour 
J  persons  visited.     They  are  intended  not  only  for 
eneral  admonition  of  mankind,  but  for  the  parti- 
benefit  of  those  on  whom  the  evil  is  inflicted ;  who 
light  by  it  to  abhor  and  dread  the  crime  which  hath 
the  source  of  their  calamity.  These  curses  therefore   ) 
family  hinder  not  but  that  every  individual  of  the 
lolds  the  same  place  in  God*s  favour  or  displeasure 
d  been  due  to  his  good  or  ill  deservings  had  the 
z  malediction  never  been  incurred.     It  is  true,  the 
enceof  an  individual  may  not  procure  him  an  ex-    { 
on  from  his  share  of  the  public  evil;  but  this  is    | 
ise  it  is  for  the  advantage  in  the  end  that  he  be  not  j 
pted.  *'  If  I  am  of  the  race  of  CanaaUj^'said  our  Sy-    . 
enician  woman,  "  it  is  true  I  must  take  my  share  of 
n  national  disadvantages  which  God  hath  been    ! 
td  to  lay  upon  our  race  as  lasting  monuments  of  his    t 
rence  of  the  crime  of  our  ancestors :  but  this  is  no    | 
a  that  I  trust  not  to  his  mercy  for  deliverance  from    \ 
vn  particular  afflictions.  Nor  will  I  be  deterred  by    * 
imes  and  follies  of  my  past  life.  My  Maker  knows    ' 
the  understanding  which  he  gave  me  is  liable  to    / 

that  he  hath  formed  me  with  passions  apt  to  be  se-  ! 
I :  he  hath  administered  a  correction,  by  which  I  am  ^ 
^ht  to  a  sense  of  my  error;  and  I  am,  I  trust,  in  I 
degree  recovered  from  seduction:  I  am  no  longer  ^ 
fore  the  object  of  his  displeasure,  but  of  his  mercy ;  • 
[lich  my  providential  recovery  from  sin  and  igno- 
,  though  effected  by  a  bitter  discipline,  is  itself  a  i 
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^  proof.  He  hath  already  shown  me  his  mercy  in  the  very 
affliction  which  hath  wrought  my  reformation.  I  should 
fail  therefore  in  gratitude  to  my  benefactor  were  I  to 
indulge  a  timidity  of  imploring  his  assistance." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  reformed  idolatress, 
when  she  had  the  courage  to  become  a  suppliant  to  cue 
Lord  in  her  own  person ;  and  such  should  be  the  senti- 
ments of  everj'  sinner,  in  his  first  efforts  to  tiim  from  the 
power  of  darkness  to  serve  the  living  God.  He  should 
harbour  no  apprehension  that  his  past  sins  will  exclude 
him  from  the  Divine  mercy,  if  he  can  but  persevere  in 
his  resolution  of  amendment.  Nor.  is  the  perseverance 
doubtful,  if  the  resolution  be  sincere:  fVom  the  moment 
that  the  understanding  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger  and  of  the  loathsomeness  of  sin — to  a  reverent 
sense  of  God's  perfections — to  a  fear  of  his  anger,  as  ibc 
greatest  evil— -to  a  desire  of  his  favour,  as  the  highest 
good — from  the  moment  that  this  change  takes  place  in 
in  the  sinner's  heart  and  understanding,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  malignity,  the  number,  and  the  frequency 
of  his  past  crimes,  such  is  the  efficacy  of  the  great  sacri- 
fice, he  is  reconciled  to  God— he  obtains  not  only  for- 
giveness, but  assistance;  and  the  measure  of  the  assist- 
ance, I  will  be  bold  to  say,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  evil  habit  which  the  penitent  hath  to  over- 
come. He  is  not  therefore  to  be  discouraged  from  ad* 
dressing  himself  to  God  in  pniyer,  by  a  sense  of  unworthi- 
ness  arising  from  his  past  sins.  Upon  the  ground  of  merit 
no  man  is  worthy  to  claim  an  audience  of  his  Maker; 
but  to  a  privilege  to  which  innocence  might  scarce  aspire, 
by  the  mercy  of  the  gospel  covenant,  repentance  is  ad- 
mitted. Reformation  indeed  is  innocence  in  the  merciful 
construction  of  the  Christian  dispensation:  the  Redeemer 
stands  at  God's  right  hand,  pleading  in  the  behalf  of  the 
penitent  the  merit  of  his  own  humiliation;  and  the  effect 
is,  that  no  remembrance  is  had  in  heaven  of  forsaken 
sin.  The  courage  of  our  converted  idolatress  is  an  edi- 
fying example  to  all  relenting  sinners^  and  the  bless- 
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Dg  with  which  it  was  in  the  end  rewarded  Justified  the 
irinciples  upon  which  she  acted. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  more  interesting  subject  of 
leditation,  our  Saviour's  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  we 
just  consider  another  circumstance  on  the  woman's  part 
-the  manner  in  which  her  supplication  was  addressed. 
he  came  from  her  home  to  meet  him  od  the  ro^ ;  and 
lie  cried  out,  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  thou  Son 
f  David !"  Jesus,  retiring  from  the  malice'of  his  enemies 
r  the  imprudence  of  his  friends  to  theSidonian  territory, 
saluted  by  an  idolatress  of  the  Canaanites  by  his  proper 
ties—"  the  Lord,'*  **  the  Son  of  David.**  It  is  indeed 
ttle  to  be  wondered,  that  idolaters  living  on  the  confines 
f  the  Jewish  territory,  and  conversing  much  with  the 
»raelites,  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  hope  which 
ley  entertained  of  a  national  deliverer  to  arise  in  D.avid's 
unily,  at  a  time  when  the  expectation  of  his  advent  was 
lised  to  the  height,  by  the  evident  completion  of  the 
rophecies  which  marked  the  time  of  his  appearance; 
nd  when  the  numberless  miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord, 
d  the  course  of  three  successive  summers,  in  every  part 
if  Galilee,  had  made  both  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
md  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  person,  the  talk  of  the 
vhole  country  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  the  less 
a  be  wondered,  because  we  find  something  of  an  expec- 
ation  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
It  that  season.  But  the  remarkable  circumstance  is  this 
—that  this  Syrophoenician  idolatress  must  have  looked 
br  no  partial  deliverer  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  for  a 
general  benefactor  of  all  mankind,  in  the  person  of  the 
lewish  Messiah  ;  for  had  he  been  to  come  for  the  parti- 
:ular  benefit  of  the  Jews  only,  this  daughter  of  Canaan 
rould  have  had  no  part  or  interest  in  the  Son  of  David. 

Having  examined  into  the  character  of  our  Lord's  sup- 
>liant,and  remarked  the  terms  in  which  sheaddressedhim^ 
ve  will  in  another  Discourse  consider  the  remarkable  man- 
ler  in  which  on  our  Lord's  part  her  petition  was  received- 
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SERMON   XXXVIII. 

The  woman  was  a  Greek,  a  SyrophoDDician  by  nation. — Ha&k  m  96. 

These  words  describe  what  was  roost  remarkable  in 
the  character  of  a  woman,  a  Canaanite  by  birth,  an  ido- 
latress by  education,  who  implored  our  Lord's  miraculous 
assistance  in  behalf  of  her  young  daughter  tormented 
with  an  evil  spirit.  In  my  last  Discourse,  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  this  character  of  the  woman,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  her  petition  was  preferred,  were 
distinctly  pointed  out.  I  come  now  to  consider,  still 
with  a  view  to  practical  inferences,  the  manner  in  which 
on  our  Lord's  part  the  petition  was  received. 

In  the  lovely  character  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  there  was 
not  a  more  striking  feature  than  a  certain  sentimental 
tenderness,  which  disposed  him  to  take  a  part  in  every 
one's  affliction  to  which  be  chanced  to  be  a  witness,  and 
to  be  ready  to  afford  it  a  miraculous  relief.  He  was  apt 
to  be  particularly  touched  by  instances  of  domestic  dis- 
tress; in  which  the  suffering  arises  from  those  feelingsof 
friendship,  growing  out  of  natural  affection  and  habitual 
endearment,  which  constitute  the  perfection  of  man  as  a 
social  creature,  and  distinguish  the  society  of  the  human 
kind  from  the  instinctive  herdings  of  the  lower  animals. 
When  at  the  gate  of  Nain  he  met  the  sad  procession  of 
a  young  man's  funeral — a  poor  widow,  accompanied  by 
her  sympathizing  neighbours,  conveying  to  the  grave  the 
remains  of  an  only  son,  suddenly  snatched  from  her  by 
disease  in  the  flower  of  his  age — the  tenderness  of  his 
temper  appeared,  not  only  in  what  be  did,  but  in  the  kiod 
and  ready  manner  of  his  doing  it.  He  scrupled  not  to 
avow  how  much  he  was  affected  by  the  dismal  scene: 
he  addressed  words  of  comfort  to  the  weeping  mother: 
unasked,  upon  the  pure  motion  of  his  own  compassion, 
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he  went  up  and  touched  the  bier;  he  commanded  the  spirit 
to  return  to  its  deserted  mansion,  and  restored  to  the  wi- 
dow the  support  and  comfort  of  her  age. 

The  object  now  before  him  might  have  moved  a  heart 
less  sensible  than  his.  A  miserable  mother,  in  the 
highest  agony  of  grief,  perhaps  a  widow,  for  no  husband 
appeared  to  take  a  part  in  the  business, — implores  his 
compassion  for  her  daughter,  visited  with  the  most  dread- 
ful malady  to  which  the  frail  frkme  of  sinful  man  was 
ever  liable — possession.  In  this  reasoning  age  we  are 
little  agreed  about  the  cause  of  the  disorder  to  which 
this  name  belongs.  If  we  may  be  guided  by  the  letter  of 
holy  writ,  it  was  a  tyranny  of  hellish  fiends  over  the 
imagination  and  the  sensory  of  the  patient  For  my  own 
part,  I  find  no  great  difficulty  of  believing  that  this  was 
really  the  case.  I  hold  those  philosophizing  believers 
htti  weak  in  faith,  and  not  strong  in  reason,  who  measure 
the  probabilities  of  past  events  by  the  experience  of  the 
present  age,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  the  historians 
of  the  times.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  power  of  the 
infernal  spirits  over  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  minds  of  men 
suffered  a  capital  abridgment,  an  earnest  of  the  final  putting 
down  of  Satan  to  be  trampled  under  foot  of  men,  when 
the  Son  of  God  had  achieved  his  great  undertaking :  that 
before  that  event,  men  were  subject  to  a  sensible  tyranny 
of  the  hellish  crew,  from  which  they  have  been  ever  since 
emancipated.  As  much  as  this  seems  to  be  implied  in 
that  remarkable  saying  of  our  Lord,  when  the  seventy 
returned  to  him  expressing  their  joy  that  they  had  found 
the  devils  subject  to  themselves  through  his  name.  He 
said  unto  them— t^'  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven*^  Our  Lord  saw  him  fall  firom  the  heaven  of  his 
power:  what  wonder  then  that  the  effects  should  no 
[  longer  be  perceived  of  a  power  which  he  hath  lost  ?  Upon 
^  these  general  principles,  without  any  particular  inquiry 
y  into  the  subject,  I  am  contented  to  rest,  and  exhort  you 
'  all  to  rest,  in  the  belief  which  in  the  primitive  church  was 
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universal,  that  possession  really  was  what  the  name  im- 
ports. Be  that  as  it  may,  whatever  the  disorder  was,  its 
effects  are  undisputed, — a  complication  of  epilepsy  and 
madness,  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  the  senses ;  the  mad- 
ness, in  the  worst  cases,  of  the  frantic  and  mischienxis 
kind. 

Such  was  the  malady  in  which  our  Lord's  assistanff 
was  implored.  The  compassion  of  the  case  was  heigh- 
tened by  the  tender  age  of  the  miserable  patient  St 
Mark  calls  her  the  **  young  daughter"  of  the  unh^)|)3r 
suppliant ;  an  expression  which  indicates  that  she  had  jnit 
attained  that  engaging  season  when  a  winning  sjKigfatli- 
ness  takes  place  of  the  insipid  state  of  puling  in&ncy,  and 
the  innocence  of  childhood  is  not  yet  corrupted  by  the  ill 
example,  nor  its  good  humour  ruffled  by  the  ill  usage,  d 
the  world.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  sligfateit 
representation  of  this  dismal  case  would  have  woiked 
upon  the  feelings  of  our  compassionate  Lord,  and  that  die 
merciful  sentence  would  immediately  have  issued  from 
his  lips  which  should  have  compelled  the  trembling  fiead 
to  release  his  captive :  but,  strange  to  tell !  he  made  as  if 
he  were  unmoved  by  the  dismal  story;  and^  regardless  of 
the  wretched  mother's  cries,  ^^  he  answered  her  not  a 
word." 

It  is  certain  that  the  most  benevolent  of  men  are  not 
equally  inclined  at  all  seasons  to  give  attention  to  t 
stranger's  concerns,  or  to  be  touched  with  the  recital  of  a 
stranger's  distress.     A  suppliant  to  our  charity,  whose 
case  deserves  attention,  sometimes  meets  with  a  co(A  or 
with  a  rough  reception,  because  he  applies  in  an  unlucky 
moment.    Since  our  Lord  was  made  like  unto  his  brethren, 
may  something  analogous  to  this  fretfulness,  which  more 
or  less  is  incident  to  die  very  best  of  men,  be  supposed  in 
him,  to  account  for  the  singularity  of  his  conduct  in  this 
instance  ?  Were  his  spirits  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a 
long  journey  made  afoot?  Was  his  mind  ruflSed  by  his  late 
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contentions  with  the  captious  Pharisees  ?  Was  he  wearied 
out  by  the  frequency  of  petitions  for  his  miraculous  assist- 
ance ?  Was  he  disgusted  with  the  degeneracy  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  mth  the  hardened  incredulity  of  his  own 
nation  ?  Was  his  benevcilence,  in  short,  for  the  moment  laid 
asleep,  by  a  fit  of  temporary  peevishness  ? — Grod  forbid 
that  any  here  should  harbour  the  injurious,  the  impious 
suspicion ;  a  suspicion  which  even  the  Socinians  (not  to 
charge  them  wrongfully)  have  not  yet  avow^,  however 
easily  it  might  be  reconciled  with  their  opinions.  The 
Redeemer,  though  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren, 
was  without  sin ;  the  fretfulness  which  is  apt  to  be  excited 
by  ertemal  circumstances,  whatever  excuses  particular 
occasions  may  afford,  is  always  in  some  degree  sinful. 
Benignity  was  the  fixed  and  inbred  habit  of  his  holy 
mind ;  a  principle  not  to  be  overcome  in  him,  as  in  the 
most  perfect  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  by  the  cross  incidents 
of  life.  We  must  seek  the  motives  of  his  present  conduct 
in  some  other  source — not  in  any  accidental  sourness  of 
\  the  moment 

This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  his  aid  had  been 
invoked  by  a  person  neither  by  birth  an  Israelite  nor  by 
profession  a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  miracle 
whicKhe  was  presently  to  work  for  the  relief  and  at  the 
request  of  his  heathen  suppliant  was  to  be  an  action  of  no 
small  importance.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  prelude 
to  the  disclosure  of  the  great  mystery  which  had  been 
hidden  for  ages,  and  was  not  openly  to  be  revealed  before 
Christ's  ascension, — that  through  him  the  gate  of  mercy 
was  opened  to  the  Gentiles.  When  an  action  was  about 
to  be  done  significant  of  so  momentous  a  truth,  it  was 
expedient  that  the  attention  of  all  who  stood  by  should  be 
drawn  to  the  thing  by  something  singular  and  striking  in 
the  manner  of  the  doing  of  it.  It  was  expedient  that  the 
manner  of  the  doing  of  it  should  be  such  as  might  save 
the  honour  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, — that  it  should 
mark  the  consistency  of  the  old  dispensation  with  the 
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new,  by  circumstances  which  should  imply,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  mankind  in  general  were  at  last  received 
to  mercy  was  the  very  same  upon  which  the  single  family 
of  the  Israelites  had  been  origina|ly  taken  into  fiivour, — 
namely,  that  mankind  in  general/  by  the  light*  of  the 
gospel  revelation,   were  at  hist  brought  to '  a  capacity 
at  least  of  that  righteousness  of  faith  which   was  the 
thing  so  valued  in  Abraham  that  it  rendered '  him  the 
friend  of  God,  and  procured  him  the  visible  and  lasting 
reward  of  special  blessings  on  his  posterity.     It  was  fit  ' 
that  she  who  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  example  of 
mercy  extended  to  a  heathen  should  be  put  to  sotne  pre- 
vious trial;  that  she  might  give  proof  of  that  heroic  faith  / 
which  acts  with  an  increased  vigour  under  the  pressure  of  \ 
discouragement,  and  show  herself  in  some  sort  worthy  of 
80  high  a  preference.     The  coldness  therefore  with  which 
her  petition  was  at  first  received  was  analogous  to  the 
afflictions  and  disappointments  with  which  the  best  ser- 
vants of  God  are  often  exercised ;  which  are  intended  to 
call  forth  their  virtue  here  and  heighten  their  reward 
hereafter.     It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  preserved  in 
holy  writ,  which  teach  the  useful  lesson  of  entire  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God  under  protracted  affliction  and 
accumulated  disappointments, — upon  this  principle,  that 
good  men  are  never  more  in  the  favour  and  immediate  ' 
care  of  God,  than  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  giddy  , 
world,  they  seem  the  most  forgotten  and  forsaken  by  ' 
him. 

Our  Lord's  attendants,  touched  with  the  distress  of  the 
case — penetrated  by  the  woman's  cries — perhaps  ashamed 
that  such  an  object  should  be  openly  treated  with  neglect, 
for  what  had  hitherto  passed  was  upon  the  public  road— 
and  little  entering  into  the  motives  of  our  Lord's  conduct, 
took  upon  them  to  be  her  advocates.  "  They  besought 
him,  saying.  Send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  us.** 
Smd  her  away,  that  is,  grant  her  petition,  and  give  her 
her  dismissal.     That  must  have  been  their  meaning:  for 
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I  no  instance  had  they  seen  the  prayer  of  misery  re- 
scted ;  nor  would  they  have  asked  their  Master  to  send 
er  away  without  relief.  If  our  Lord  had  his  chosen  at- 
indants — if  among  those  attendants  he  had  his  favourites, 
et  in  the  present  case  the  interest  of  a  favourite  could 
ot  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight.  He  had  indeed 
elied  his  own  feelings  had  he  seemed  to  listen  more  to 
le  importunities  of  his  friends  than  to  the  cries  of  distress 
ad  the  pleadings  of  his  own  compassion.  The  interfe- 
nee  of  die  disciples  only  served  him  with  an  occasion  to 
rosecute  his  experiment  of  his  suppliant's  faith.  He 
amed  his  reply  to  them  in  terms,  which  might  seem  to 
mount  to  a  refusal  of  the  petition  which  before  he  had 
nly  seemied  not  to  regard ;  he  said,  '^  I  am  ?wl  sent  but 
nto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  Oh  miserable 
Oman !  offspring  of  an  accursed  race !  cease  thy  una- 
iiling  prayers;— he  hath  pronounced  thy  sentence !  Be- 
ike  thee  to  thy  home,  sad  outcast  from  thy  Maker  s  love ! 
npatience  of  thy  absence  but  aggravates  thy  child's 
istraction :  nor  long  shall  her  debilitated  frame  support 
le  tormentor's  cruelty :.  give  her  while  she  lives  the  conso- 
.tion  of  a  parent's  tenderness ; — it  shall  somewhat  cheer 
le  melancholy  of  the  intervals  qi  lier  phreusy ; — it  is  the 
aly  service  thou  canst  render  her.  For  thyself,  alas !  no 
insolation  remains  but  in  the  indulgence  of  despair:  the 
.edeemer  is  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
(rael ;  and  to  that  house,  ill-fated  Canaanite,  thou  wast 
Dm  and«thou  hast  lived  a  stranger ! 
The  faith  of  the  Syrophcenician  idolatress  gave  way  to 
0  such  suggestions  of  despair.  It  required  indeed  the 
igacity  of  a  lively  faith  to  discern  that  an  absolute  refu- 
il  of  her  prayer  was  not  contained  in  our  Lord's  discou- 
^ng  declaration.  In  that  godly  sagacity  she  was  not 
eficient.  *^He  is  not  sent!"  Is  he  then  a  servant  sent 
pon  an  errand,  with  precise  instructions  for  the  execu- 
on  of  his  business,  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  exceed  ? 
-No :  he  comes  with  the  full  powers  of  a  son.     Wise,  no 
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doubt,  and  just  is  the  decree  that  salyation  shall  be  of  the 
Jews — that  the  general  blessing  shall  take  its  beginning 
in  the  family  of  Abraham, — ^that  the  law  shall  go  forth  cl 
Zion,  and  the  word  of  Jehovah  from  Jerusalem ;  be  it, 
that  by  disclosing  the  great  scheme  of  mercy  to  the  chosen 
people  he  fulfils  the  whole  of  his  engagement ;  yet  thoi^  t 
he  is  sent  to  none  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
^rael,  no  restriction  is  laid  u^n  him  not  to  receiw  his 
sheep  of  any  other  fold,  if  any  such  resort  to  him.    Wliat  * 
though  it  be  my  misfortune  to  have  been  bom  an  alien 
from  the  chosen  stock  ?    What  though  I  have  no  claim 
under  any  covenant  or  any  promise  ? — I  .will  hope  against 
hope  ;  I  will  cast  me  on  his  free,  uncovenanted  metcy ;  I 
will  trust  to  the  fervour  of  my  own  prayers  to  obtain  what  ' 
seems  to  be  denied  to  the  intercession  of  his  followers.       • 
Supported  by  this  confidence,  she  followed  our  Lord  * 
into  the  house  where  he  took  up  his  abode :  there  she  fell 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  crying — "Lord,  help  me  !*' — O  fiuth&l 
daughter  of  an  unbelieving  race !    great  is  the  example  ' 
which  the  afflicted  have  in  thee,  of  an  unshaken  oonfi-  , 
dence  in  that  mercy  which  ordereth  all  things  for  the  good  , 
of  them  that  fear  God !    Thy  priayer  is  heard;  help  shall , 
be  given  thee :  but  thy  ftdth  must  yet  endure  a  fiurther  • 
trial.    By  his  answer  to  the  disciples,  our  Lord  seemed 
studious  only  to  disown  any  obligation  that  the  nature  of 
his  undertaking  might  be  supposed  to  lay  upon  him  to 
attend  to  any  but  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel* 
Stifling  the  emotions  of  his  pity,  and  dissembling  Us  mer- 
ciful intentions,  he  answers  the  wretched  suppliant  at  his 
feet  as  if  he  were  upon  principle  disinclined  to  grant  her 
request, — ^lest  a  miracle  wrought  in  her  favour  should  be 
inconsistent  with  the  distinction  due  to  the  chosen  fiunily. 
*'  It  is  not  meet,"  he  said,  ^^  to  take  the  children's  bread 
and  cast  it  to  dogs/'  Children's  bread;  and  cast  to  dogi! 
Terrible  distinction ! — the  Israelites  children,  the  Gentiles 
dogs !    The  words  perhaps,  in  the  sense  which  they  bore 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  were  rather  descriptive  of  the 
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difierent  situation  of  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  at  that 
time,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  religious  knowledge 
they  had  for  many  ages  severally  enjoyed,  than  of  the  dif- 
ferent rank  ihey  held  in  God  s  favour.  It  is  certain  that  / 
Grod  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men ;  and  his 
tender  mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  The  benefit  of  the 
whole  world  was  ultimately  intended  in  the  selection  of 
the  Jewish  people.  At  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham^ 
the  degeneracy  of  mankind  was  come  to  that  degree  that 
the  true  religion  could  nowhere  be  preserved  otherwise 
than  by  miracle.  Miracle  (perpetual  miracle)  was  not  the 
proper  expedient  for  its  general  preservation ;  because  it 
most  strike  the  human  mind  with  too  much  force  to  be 
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consistent  with  the  freedom  of  a  moral  agent.  A  single 
family  therefore  was  selected,  in  which  the  truth  might 
be  preserved  in  a  w&y  that  generally  was  ineligible.  By 
this  contrivance,  an  ineligible  way  was  taken  of  do^g  a 
necessary  thing  (a  thing  necessary  in  the  schemes  of 
mercy) ;  but  it  was  used,  as  wisdom  required  it  should  be 
used,  in  the  least  possible  extent  The  family  which  for 
the  general  good  was  chosen  to  be  the  immediate  object 
of  this  miraculous  discipline  enjoyed  no  small  privilege : 
they  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  light  of  revelation ; 
while  among  the  Gentiles,  the  light  of  nature  itself,  in 
vfhnt  regards  morals  and  religion,  bright  as  it  may  shine 
in  the  writings  of  their  philosophers,  was  to  the  general 
mass  of  mankind  almost  extinguished.  It  was  for  this 
advantage  which  the  one  enjoyed,  and  the  others  were 
allowed  to  want,  that  they  might  feel  at  length  the  dismal 
consequences  of  their  defection  from  the  worship  of  their 
Maker,  that  they  are  called  collectively — the  Jews  '^  chil- 
dren," and  the  Gentiles  '^  dogs."  The  Jew,  indeed,  who 
duly  improved  under  the  light  which  he  enjoyed,  and  (not 
relying  on  his  descent  from  Abraham,  or  on  the  merit  of 
his  ritual  service)-  was  conscientiously  attentive  to  tlie 
weightier  matters  of  the  lav^,  became  in  anotlier  sense  Uie 
child  of  God,  as  personally  the  object  of  his  favour;  and 
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the  Gentile  who,  shutting  his  eyeg.  tfgainst  the  light  of 
ture,  gave  himself  up  to  work  iniquity  with  greediness 
became  in  another  sense  a  dog,  as  personally  ^e  object  of 
God's  aversion ;  and  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,. .  that  ia 
this  worst  sense  the  greater  part  of  the  Gentile  woxld  wen 
dogs,  and  lived  in  enmity  with  God :  but  still  no  Jew  wis 
individually  a  child,  qpr  any  Gentile  individually  &dog, ) 
as  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  but  as  a  good  or  abad  man, .or  as 
certain  qualities  morally  good'  or.  evil  were  included  in 
the  notion  of  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile. 

But  how  great  was  that  faith,  which,  whent  the  gxeat 
mystery  was  not  yet  disclosed-r— when  God's  secret,  pur- 
pose of  a  general  redemption  had  not  yet  been  opened, 
was  not  startled  at  the  sound  of  this  dreadful  distinction, 
— ^the  Israelites,  children ;  the  G^tiles,  dogs !  How  great  I 
was  the  faith  which  was  displayed  in  the  humility  and  in  ^ 
the  firmness  of  the  woman's  reply  1    She  said — ^^  Truth,  , 
Lord ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  fromdieir 
master's  table."  i 

First,  observe  her  humility — her  submission  to  the  a^ 
rangements  of  unerring  wisdom  and  justice.  She  admiti 
the  distinction,  so  unfavourable  as  it  might  seem  to  her 
own  expec^tions,  so  mortifying  as  it  unquestionably  was 
to  her  pride :  she  says — '^  Truth,  Lord  :  I  must  confesi 
the  reality  of  the  distinction  which  thou  allegest:  tfaj 
nation  are  the  children ;  we  are  dogs !"  She  admits  not 
only  the  reality  but  the  propriety  of  the  distinction ;  she 
preisnimes  not  to  question  the  equity  and  justice  of  h; 
she  says  not — ^'  Since  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,  why  should  a  single  family  be  his  favou^ 
ites,  and  the  whole  world  beside  outcasts  ?"  She  reposes ; 
in  a  general  persuasion  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness ; 
she  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  distinction  which  proceeded 
from  him  must  be  founded  in  wisdom,  justice,  and  bene- 
volence,— ^that  however  concealed  the  end  of  it  might  be, 
it  must  be  in  some  way  conducive  to  the  universal  good, 
—that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  submitted  to  with  cbeer- 
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ilnesSy  even  by  those  on  whose  side  the  disadvantage  for 
le  present  lay.  Would  God,  that  men  would  imitate 
le  humility  of  this  pious  Canaanite, — ^that  they  would 
insider  the  scanty  measure  of  the  human  intellect— rest 
itisfied  in  the  general  belief  of  the  Divine  goodness  and 
isdom,  and  wait  for  the  event  of  things,  to  dear  up  the 
lings  '*  hard  to  be  understood"  in  the  present  constitution 
r  the  moral  world  as  well  as  in  the  Bible ! 
We  have  seen  the  humility  of  the  Syrophcenician  sup* 
liant ;  let  us  next  consider  her  firmness.  Hitherto  she 
ad  prayed ; — her  prayers  met  with  no  encouragement ; 
le  ventures  now  to  argue.  The  principles  and  frame  of 
er  argument  are  very  extraordinary;  she  argues  from 
rod's  general  care  of  the  world,  against  the  inference  of 
eglect  in  particular  instances ; — such  was  the  confidence 
F  her  faith  in  God's  goodness,  that  she  argu.es  from  that 
eneral  principle  of  her  belief  against  the  show  of  seve- 
ty  in  her  own  case :  she  seems  to  say— ^'  Though  thou 
lay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  thee ;  I  will  rely  on  thy  gene- 
d  attribute  of  mercy,  against  what,  to  one  less  per- 
aaded  of  thy  goodness,  might  seem  the  tenor  of  thine 
wn  words  and  the  sense  of  thy  present  conduct '^  Nor 
rere  the  grounds  of  her  argument  less  extraordinary  than 
le  drift  of  it ;  she  avails  herself  of  the  distinction  which 
ar  Lord  had  himself  alleged,  as  it  should  seem,  in  bar  of 
er  petition,  to  establish  a  claim  upon  his  mercy.  This 
xpostulation  of  the  Syrophosnician  woman  with  our  Lord 
ath  no  parallel  in  the  whole  compass  of  •  the  sacred  his- 
ny,  except  it  be  in  Abraham's  pleadings  with  the  Al- 
lighty  upon  the  case  of  righteous  men  involved  in  na- 
;onal  calamities.  **  It  is  true,^'  she  said,  ^'  O  Lord !  I  am 
ot  thy  child, — I  am  a  dog;  but  that's  the  worst  of  my 
ondition, — I  still  am  thine, — ^I  am  appointed  to  a  certain 
se, — I  bear  a  certain  relation,  though  no  high  one,  in 
lie  family  of  the  universal  Lord.  The  dogs,  though  not 
hildren,  have  however  their  proper  share  in  die  care  and 
indness  of  the  good  man  of  the  house :    they  are  not 
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regaled  with  the  first  and  choicest  of  the  food  provided 
for  the  children's  nourishment ;  but  they  are  never  suffered 
to  be  famished  with  hunger, — ^they  are  often  fed  by  the 
master's  hand  with  the  fragments  off  his  own  table.  Am 
I  a  dog  ?— It  is  well :  I  murmur  not  at  the  preference  justly 
shown  to  the  dearer  and  the  worthier  children :  give  me 
but  my  portion  of  the  scraps  and  offal." 

O  rare  example,  in  a  heathen,  of  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God — of  complacency  and  satisfaction  in  the  general 
arrangements  of  his  providence,  which  he   is  the  best 
Christian  who  best  imitates  !  The  faithful  Canaanite  thank-  * 
fully  accepts  what  God  is  pleased  to  give,  "because  he 
gives  it :  she  is  contented  to  fill  the  place  which  he  assigns 
to  her,  because  he  assigns  it ;  and  repines  not  that  another 
fills  a  higher  station !  she  is  contented  to  be  what  Grod 
ordains — to  receive  what  he  bestows,  in  the  pious  pe^  [ 
suasion  that  every  one  is  ^'  fed  with  the  food  that  is  con- 
venient for  him," — that  every  being  endu6d  with  sense 
and  reason  is  placed  in  the  condition  suited  to  his  natural , 
endowments,  and  furnished  with  means  of  happiness  fitly 
proportioned  to  his  capacities  of  enjoyment.  ; 

We  have  yet  another  circumstance  to  remark  in  our 
Syrophoenician's  faith ;  which  is  less  indeed  a  part  of  its 
merit  than  of  the  blessing  which  attended  it ;  but  it  is 
extraordinary,  and  deserves  notice.     I  speak  of  the  quick 
discernment  and  penetration  which  she  discovers  in  reli- 
gious subjects,  and   that  too  upon  certain  points  upon 
which,  even  now,  in  the  full  sunshine  of  the  gospel,  it  is 
easy  for  the  unwary  to  go  wrong,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  wisest  should  form  a  right 
judgment     Surely  with  truth  the  prophet  said,   ''The 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  among  them  that  fear  him."  Whence 
but  firom  that  secret  illumination  which  is  the  blessing  of 
the  pure  in  heart  in  every  clime  and  every  age,  could  this 
daughter  of  the  Canaanites  have  drawn  her  information, 
that  among  tlie  various  benefits  which  the  Redeemer  came 
to  bestow  upon  the  children  of  God's  love,  the  mercy 
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which  she  solicited  was  but  of  a  secondary  value  ?  She 
ventures  to  ask  for  it  as  no  part  of  the  children's  food, 
but  a  portion  only  of  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  their 
richly-furnished  table.  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
Christians  of  the  first  age,  among  whom  our  Lord  and 
the  apostles  lived  and  worked  their  miracles,  were  objects 
of  a  partial  favour  not  equally  extended  to  believers  in 
these  later  ages :  and  it  must  be  confessed  their  privilege 
was  great,  to  receive  counsel  and  instruction  from  the 
First  Source  of  life  and  knowledge,  and  from  the  lips  of 
his  inspired  messengers ;  but  it  was  a  privilege,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  confined  to  a  certain  time,  and,  like 
all  temporary  privileges,  conferred  on  a  few  for  the  gene- 
ral good.  The  clear  knowledge  of  our  duty — the  promise 
of  immortal  life  to  the  obedient — the  expiation  of  our  sins 
by  a  sufficient  meritorious  sacrifice — the  pardon  secured 
to  the  penitent  by  that  atonement — ^the  assistance  pro- 
mised to  the  well  disposed — in  a  word,  the  full  remission 
of  our  sins,  and  the  other  benefits  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
death,  of  his  doctrine  and  example,  —these  things  are  the 
bread  which  Christ  brought  down  from  heaven  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  faithful ; — in  these  benefits  believers 
in  all  ages  are  equal  sharers  with  the  first  converts,  our 
Lord's  own  contemporaries,  provided  they  be  equally 
good  Christians.  The  particular  benefits  which  the  first 
Christians  received  from  the  miraculous  powers,  in  the 
cure  of  their  diseases  and  the  occasional  relief  of  their 
worldly  afflictions,  and  even  in  the  power  of  performing 
those  cures  and  of  giving  that  relief, — ^these  things  in 
themselves,  without  respect  to  their  use  in  promoting  the 
salvation  of  men  by  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  were, 
as  we  are  taught  by  our  Syrophoenician  sister,  but  the 
fragments  and  the  refuse  of  the  bridegroom's  supper. 

We  have  now  traced  the  motives  of  our  Lord's  unusual 
but  merciful  austerity  in  the  first  reception  of  his  sup- 
pliant What  wonder,  that  so  bright  an  example  of  an 
active  faith  was  put  to  a  trial  which  might  render  it  con- 
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^icuous  ?  It  had  been  injustice  to  the  merit  of  the  cha- 1 
racter  to  suffer  it  to  lie  concealed.  What  wonder,  when  . 
this  faith  was  tried  to  the  uttermost,  that  our  mercifiil 
Lord  should  condescend  to  pronounce  its  encomium,  and 
crown  it  with  a  pequliar  blessing  ? — '^  O  woman !  great  ia 
thy  faith !  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  And  when 
she  was  come  to  her  house,  she  found  the  devil  gone  out, 
aod  her  daughter  laid  upon  the  bed."  The  mercy  shown 
to  this  deserving  woman,  by  the  edification  which  is  con- 
veyed in  the  manner  in  which  the  favour  was  conferred, 
was  rendered  a  blessing  to  the  whole  church ;  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  seal  of  the  merit  of  the  righteousness  of 
fSaith, — not  of  '^  faith  separable  from  good  works,?  consul* 
ing  in  a  mere  assent  to  facts ;  but  of  that  faith  which  is 
the  root  of  every  good  work — of  that  faith  which  consists 
in  a  trust  in  God  and  reliance  on  his  mercy,  founded  on  a 
just  sense  of  his  perfections.  It  was  a  seal  of  the  accept-  ■■ 
ance  of  the  penitent,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers; 
and  a  seal  of  this  important  truth,  that  the  afflictions  of 
the  righteous  are  certain  signs  of  God's  favour,-!-the  moif  | 
certain  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  severe.  Whenever,  j 
therefore,  the  memory  of  this  fact  occurs,  let  every  heart 
^nd  every  topgue  Join  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
merciful  Lord,  for  the  cure  of  the  young  demoniac  on  the 
Tyrian  border;  foid  never  be  the  circumstance  forgotten, 
which  ^ives  life  and  spirit  to  the  great  moral  of  the  story, 
— that  the  mother,  whose  prayers  and  faith  obtained  the 
blessing,  '^  was  a  Greek,  a  Syrophoenician  by  nation." 
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SERMON  XXXIX. 

en  shall  the  diut  retara  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  it. — ^Ecclbsiastbs  xii.  7.* 

Nothing  hath  been  more  detrimental  to  the  dearest 
terests  of  man ;  to  his  present  and  his  future  interests, 

his  present  interests,  by  obstructing  the  progress  of 
ientific  discovery,  and  retarding  that  gradual  improve- 
snt  of  his  present  condition  which  Providence  hath  left 
to  his  own  industry  to  make ;  to  his  future  interests,  by 
tsening  the  credit  of  revelation  in  the  esteem  of  those 
lo  will  ever  lead  the  opinions  of  mankind ;  nothing 
.th  been  more  contrary  to  man*s  interests  both  in  this 
)rld  and  in  the  next,  than  what  hath  too  often  hap- 
ned,  that  a  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion,  more  animated 
th  zeal  than  enlightened  by  knowledge  in  subjects  of 
lysical  inquiry,  hath  blindly  taken  the  side  of  popular 
ror  and  vulgar  prejudice :  the  consequence  of  which 
ist  ever  be  an  unnatural  war  between  Faith  and  Reason, 
tween  human  science  and  divine.  Religion  and  Philo- 
phy,  through  the  indiscretion  of  their  votaries,  in  ap- 
arance  set  at  variance,  form  as  it  were  their  opposite 
rties :  persons  of  a  religious  cast  are  themselves  deterred, 
d  would  dissuade  others,  from  what  they  weakly  deem 

impious  wisdom ;  while  those  who  are  smitten  with  the 
idy  of  nature  revile  and  ridicule  a  revelation  which,  as 
is  in  some  parts  interpreted  by  its  weak  professors,  would 
lige  them  to  renounce  their  reason  and  their  senses,  in 
ose  very  subjects  in  which  reason  is  the  competent  judge, 
d  sense  the  proper  organ  of  investigation. 
It  is  most  certain,  that  a  Divine  revelation,  if  any  be 
tant  in  the  world— a  Divine  revelation,  which  is,  in 
ler  words,  a  discovery  of  s6me  partof  God  s  own  know- 

*  Preached  for  the  Humane  Society^  March  22,.  1789^ 
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ledge  made  by  God  himself,  notwithBtanding  that  fallible 
men  have  been  made  the  instruments  of  the  communication 
*^mu8t  be  perfectly  free  from  all  mixture  of  human  igno- 
rance and  error,  in  the  particular  subject  in  which  the  dis- 
covery is  made.  The  discovery  may,  and  unless  the  powen 
of  the  human  mind  were  infinite  it  cannot  but  be  limited 
and  partial ;  but  as  far  as  it  extends,  it  must  be  accurate; 
for  a  fSdse  proposition,  or  a  mistake,  is  certainly  the  veiy 
reverse  of  a  discovery.    In  whatever  relates  therefore  to 
religion,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  the  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  writers  was  infallible,  as  far  as  it  extended ;  or  their 
inspiration  had  been  a  mere  pretence :  and  in  the  whole 
extent  of  that  subject,  faith  must  be  renounced,  or  reason 
must  submit  implicitly  to  their  oracular  decisions.    But 
in  other  subjects,  not  immediately  connected  with  theology 
or  morals,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  their  minds  were 
equally  enlightened,  or  that  they  were  even  preserved 
from  gross  errors  :  it  is  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
prophets  and  apostles  might  be  sufficiently  qualified  for 
the  task  assigned  them,  to  be  teachers  of  that  wisdom 
which   ^^  maketh  wise  unto  salvation,''  although  in  the 
structure  and  mechanism  of  the  material  world  they  were 
less  informed  than  Copernicus  or  Newton,  and  were  less 
knowing  than  Harvey  in  the  animal  economy.     Want  of 
information  and  error  of  opinion  in  the  profane  sciences, 
may,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  be  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  plenary  inspiration  of  a  religious 
teacher;  since  it  is  not  all  knowledge,  but  religious  know- 
ledge only,  that  such  a  teacher  is  sent  to  propagate  and 
improve.    In  subjects  unconnected  therefore  with  religion, 
no  implicit  r^ard  is  due  to  the  opinion  which  an  inspired 
writer  may  seem  to  have  entertained,  in  preference  to  the 
clear  evidence  of  experiment  and  observation,  or  to  die 
necessary  deduction  of  scientific  reasoning  from  first  prin- 
ciples intuitively  perceived :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
authority  of  the  inspired  teacher  lessened,  in  his  proper 
province,  by  any  symptoms  that  may  appear  in  his  writings 
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of  error  or  imperfect  information  upon  other  subjectB. 
If  it  could  be  clearly  proved  (which,  I  take  it,  hath  never 
yet  been  done)  against  any  one  of  the  inspired  writers, 
that  he  entertained  opinions  in  any  physical  subject  which 
the  accurate  researches  of  later  times  have  refuted, — that 
the  earth,  for  instance,  is  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  plane- 
tary system :  that  fire  is  carried  by  a  principle  of  positive 
levity  toward  the  outside  of  the  universe, — or  that  he  had 
used  expressions  in  which  such  notions  were  implied,— 
I  should  think  myself  neither  obliged,  in  deference  to  his 
acknowledged  superiority  in  another  subject,  to  embrace 
his  erroneous  physics,  nor  at  liberty,  on  account  of  his 
want  of  information  on  these  subjects,  to  reject  or  call  in 
question  any  part  of  his  religious  doctrine. 

But  though  I  admit  the  possibility  of  an  inspired 
teacher's  error  of  opinion  in  subjects  which  he  is  not  sent 
to  teach  (because  inspiration  is  not  omniscience,  and  some 
things  there  must  be  which  it  will  leave  untaught), — 
though  I  stand  in  this  point  for  my  own  and  every  man's 
liberty ;  and  protest  against  any  obligation  on  the  believer's 
conscience,  to  assent  to  a  philosophical  opinion  inciden- 
tally expressed  by  Moses,  by  David,  or  by  St.  Paul,  upon 
the  authority  of  their  infallibility  in  divine  knowledge,— 
though  I  think  it  highly  for  the  honour  and  the  interest  of 
rel^on  that  this  liberty  of  philosophizing  (except  upon 
religious  subjects)  should  be  openly  asserted  and  most 
p^tinaciously  maintained, — ^yet  I  confess  it  appears  to  me 
no  very  probable  supposition  (and  it  is,  as  I  conceive,  a 
mere  supposition,  not  yet  confirmed  by  any  one  clear  in- 
stance), that  an  inspired  writer  should  be  permitted  in  his 
religious  discourses  to  affirm  a  false  proposition  in  any 
subject,  or  in  any  history  to  misrepresent  a  fact ;  so  that 
I  would  not  easily,  nor  indeed  without  the  conviction  of 
the  most  cogent  proof,  embrace  any  notion  in  philosophy, 
or  attend  to  any  historical  relation,  which  should  be  evi- 
dently and  in  itself  repugnant  to  an  explicit  assertion  of 
any  of  the  sacred  writers.    Their  language  too,  notwith- 
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standing  the  accommodation  of  it  that  might  be  expected, 
for  the  sake  of  the  vulgar,  to  the  notions  of  the  Tolgar,  in 
points  in  which  it  is  of  little  importance  that  their  errone- 
ous notions  should  be  immediately  corrected,  is,  I  believe, 
fieir  more  accurate — more  philosophically  accurate,  in  its 
allusions,  than  is  generally  imagined.  And  this  is  a  mat* 
ter  which,  if  sacred  criticism  comes  to  be  more  generaUy 
cultivated,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  better  understood ;  mean- 
while, any  disagreement  that  hath  been  thought  to  subsist 
between  the  physics  or  the  records  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  late  discoveries  of  experiment  and  observation,  I 
take  in  truth  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  disagreement  be- 
tween false  conclusions  drawn  on  tfotb  sides  from  troe 
premises.  It  may  have  been  the  fault  of  divines  to  be  too 
hasty  to  draw  conclusions  of  their  own  from  the  doctrines 
of  holy  writ,  which  they  presently  confound  with  the  di- 
vine doctrine  itself,  as  if  they  made  a  part  of  it ;  and  it 
hath  been  the  fault  of  natural  philosophers  to  be  no  less 
hasty  to  build  conjectures  upon  facts  discovered,  which 
they  presently  confound  with  the  discoveries  themselves,— 
although  they  are  not  confirmed  ^by  any  experiments  yet 
made,  and  are  what  a  fuller  interpretation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  may  hereafter  perhaps  refute.  Thus,  while 
genuine  revelation  and  sound  philosophy  are  in  perfect 
good  agreement  with  each  other,  and  with  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  the  errors  of  the  religious  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  learned  on  the  other,  run  in  contraiy 
directions ;  and  the  discordance  of  these  errors  is  mistaken 
for  a  discord  of  the  truths  on  which  they  are  severally 
grafted. 

To  avoid  this  evil,  in  every  comparison  of  philosophy 
with  revelation,  extreme  caution  should  be  u^ed  to  separate 
the  explicit  assertions  of  holy  writ  from  all  that  men  have 
inferred  beyond  what  is  asserted,*  or  beyond  its  immediate 
and  necessary  consequences ;  and  an  equal  caution  should 
be  used  to  separate  the  clear,  naked  deposition  of  experi- 
t  from  all  conjectural  deductions.     With  the  use  of 
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uB  precaution,  revelation  and  science  may  receive  mu- 
lal  illustration  from  a  comparison  with  each  other;  but 
ithout  it,  while  we  think<  Uiat  we  compare  God's  works 
ith  God  s  word,  it  may  chance  that  we  compare  nothing 
rtter  than  different  chimeras  of  the  human  imagina- 
m. 

Of  the  light  which  philosophy  and  revelation  may  be 
ought  to  throw  upon  each  other,  and  of  the  utility  of  the 
rcumspection  which  I  recommend,  we  shall  find  an  in- 
active example  in  a  subject  in  which  the  world  is  in- 
ibted  for  much  new  information  to  the  learned  and 
laritable  founders  of  that  Society  of  which  I  am  this  day 
e  willing  advocate;  a  Society  which,  incited  by  the 
u^t  motives  of  philanthropy,  in  its  endeavours  to  miti- 
ie  the  disasters  of  our  frail,  precarious  state,  regardless 
the  scoffs  of  vulgar  ignorance,  hath  ^n  effect  been  pro- 
cuting  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  not  without  consi- 
rable  expense,  a  series  of  difficult  and  instructive  ex- 
riments,  upon  the  very  first  question  for  curiosity  and 
portance  in  the  whole  compass  of  physical  inquiry, — 
lat  is  the  true  principle  of  vitality  in  the  human  species; 
d  what  certainty  belongs  to  what  have  generally  been 
emed  the  signs  of  death  ? 

The  words  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text  relate  di- 
*tly  to  this  subject :  they  make  the  last  part  in  a  de- 
iption  of  the  progress  of.  old  age,  from  the  commence- 
iut  of  its  infirmities  to  its  termination  in  death,  which 
»e  words  describe.  The  royal  preacher  evidently  speaks 
man  as  composed  of  two  parts,  a  body,  made  origi- 
Uy  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  capable  of  resolution 
o  the  material  of  which  it  was  at  first  formed ;  and  a 
rit,  of  a  very  different  nature,  the  gift  of  God.  The 
ral  preacher  teaches  us,  what  daily  observation  indeed 
Bciently  confirms,  that  in  death  the  body  actually  under- 
^'a  resolution  into  its  elementary  grains  of  earth ;  but 
teaches  us  besides,  what  sense  could  never  ascertain, 
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that  the  spirit^  liable  to  no  such  dissolutioD,  '^  returns  to 
God  who  gave  it." 

AH  this  is  perfecdy  consistent  with  the  history  of  die 
creation  of  the  first  man,  delivered  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
There,  we  read,  first,  of  a  man  created  after  God's  own 
image  (which  must  be  understood  of  the  mind  of  man, 
bearing  the  Divine  image  in  its  faculties  and  endowments; 
for  of  any  impression  of  the  Maker's  imag^  the  kneaded 
clay  was  surely  insuscieptible) ;  next,  of  a  body,  formed 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  animated  by  the  Creator 
by  the  infusion  of  the  immaterial  principle.  "  The  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,^  or,  as  the  words  might 
perhaps  more  properly  be  rendered,  "  the  breath  of  im- 
mortality:"  the  original  Words  at  least  express  life  in  its 
highest  force  and  vigour.  That  this  ^*  breath  of  life"  is 
the  principle  of  intelligence,  the  immaterial  soul,  might 
be  made  evident  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  text 
itself,  as  it  stands  connected  with  the  general  story  of  the 
creation,  of  which  it  is  a  part;  but  more  readily  perpaps, 
to  popular  apprehension^  by  the  comparison  of  this  pas- 
sage with  other  texts  in  holy  writ;  particularly  with  that 
passage  in  Job  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty  is  that  which  "giveth  man  understanding,"  and 
with  the  text  of  the  royal  preacher  immediately  before  us : 
for  none  who  compares  the  two  passages  can  doubt,  that 
the  "breath  of  life"  which  "God  breathes  into  the  nostrils 
of  the  man"  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  the  very  same  thing 
with  the  spirit  "-which  God  gave"  in  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes.  And  that  this  spirit  is  the  immaterial,  intelligent 
principle  is  evident ;  because  it  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
thing  from  the  body,  not  partaking  of  the  body's  fate,  but 
surviving  the  putrefaction  of  the  body,  and  returning  to 
the  giver  of  it. 

But  farther :  the  royal  preacher  in  my  text,  assuming 
that  man  is  a  compound  of  an  organized  body  and  an  im- 
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material  soiil,  places  the  formality  and  essence  of  death  in 
the  disunion  and  final  separation  of  these  two  ccftistituent 
parts :  death  is,  when  "  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it 
was, 'and  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it." 

And  this  again  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  first  man  in  the  book  of  Genesis ; 
which  makes  the  union  of  these  two  principles  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  animation, — ^*The  Lord  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  (or,  so  man)  became  a  living 
person."  God's  inspiration  of  the  breath  of  life,  his  infu-  * 
sion  of  the  immaterial  principle,  the  union  of  the  soul  to 
the  body,  was  the  means  by  which  man  became  a  living 
person ;  whence  the  conclusion  is  obvious  and  necessary,  • 
that  the  dissolution  of  that  union  is  the  sole  adequate  cause 
of  the  extinction  of  that  life  which  the  union  produced. 

It  is  the  explicit  assertion  therefore  both  of  Moses  and 
of  Solomon,  that  man  is  a  compound  of  body  and  soul;  * 

and  that  the  union  of  the  immaterial  soul  with  the  body      «  * 
is  the  true  principle  of  vitality  in  the  human  species.     And      ^^ 
this  account  of  man  is  solemnly  delivered  by  them  both,  as 
a  branch  of  their  religious  doctrine.     It  demands  thereforfe 
the  implicit  assent  of  every  true  believer ;  and  no  philoso- 
phy is  to  be  heard  that  would  teach  the  contrary. 

But  now  let  the  divine  be  careful  what  conclusion  he 
draw  from  this  plain  doctrine,  and  what  notions  he  ingraft 
upon  it.  Although  we  must  believe,  if  we  believe  our 
Bible,  that  the  union  of  soul  and  body  is  the  first  principle 
of  animation^in  the  human  subject,  it  is  by  no  means  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  that  the  life  of  man  is  in  no  degree 
and  in  no  part  mechanical.  Since  man  is  declared  to  be 
a  compound,  the  natural  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  the 
life  of  this  compounded  being  is  itself  a  compound.  And 
this  experience  and  observation  prove  to  be  indeed  the 
case.  Man's  life  is  compounded  of  the  life  of  the  intellect 
and  the  animal  life.  The  life  of  the  intellect  is  simply  in- 
telligence, or  the  energy  of  the  intelligent  principle.     The 
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animal  life  is  itself  a  compoimdy  consistiDg  of  the  T^netabfe 
life  conftbined  with  the  principle  of  perception.     HumaB 
life^  therefore,  is  an  aggregate  of  at  least  three  ingredientii 
— intelligence,  perception,  and  vegetation.     The  lowest 
and  the  last  of  these,  the  vegetable  life,  'is  wholly  in  the 
body,  and  is  mere  mechanism,  not  a  mechanism  which 
any  human  ingenuity  may  imitate,  or  even  to  any  good 
degree  explore ;  but  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  a  Divine 
artificer:  still  it  is  mechanism ;  consisting  in  a  symmetiy 
and  sympathy  of  parts,  and  a  correspondence  of  motions^ 
conducive,  by  mechanical  laws  established  by  the  Creator  s 
wisdom,  to  the  growth,  nourishment,  and  conservation  of 
the  whole.     The  wheels  of  this  wonderful  machine  are  set 
a-going,  as  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  by  the  presence  of  the 
immaterial  soul ;  which  is  therefore  not  only  the  seat  of 
intelligence,  but  the  source  and  centre  of  the  man's  entire 
animation.     But  it  is  in  this  circumstance  only,  namely, 
that  the  immaterial  mover  is  itself  attached  to  the  machine, 
that  the  vegetable  life  of  the  body,  considered  as  a  distinct 
thing,  as  in  itself  it  is,  from  the  two  principles  of  intelli- 
gence and  perception,  diflfers  in  kind  (for  in  respect  of  ex- 
cellence and  nicety  of  workmanship  all  comparison  were 
impious ;  but  in  kind  the  vegetable  life  of  the  human  body 
differs  in  this  circumstance  only)  from  mere  clockwork. 

This  mechanism  of  life,  in  that  part  which  belongs  to 
the  body,  so  evident  to  the  anatomist  and  physician,  and 
so  obvious  indeed  to  common  observation,  is  so  little  re- 
pugnant to  holy  writ,  that  it  is  clearly  implied  in  many 
passages.     It  is  implied  in  the  expressions  in  which  Moses 
describes  the  animation  of  the  first  man ;  which,  though 
it  be  referred  to  the  union  of  soul  and  body  as  a  principle, 
is  described  however  in  expressions  which  allude  to  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  air,  entering  at  the  nostrils,  upon 
the  pulmonary  coats.     The  mechanism  of  life  is  again 
most  remarkably  implied  in  the  verse^ which  immediately 
precedes  my  text ;  in  which  the  approaches  of  death  are 
described  as  the  gradual  rupture  of  the  parts  of  a  machine; 
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not  without  particular  allusion  totte  trae  internal  structure 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  distinct  offices  of  the  principal 
viscera  in  maintaining  the  vegetable  life,  "  the  silver  cord 
loosed,  the  golden  bowl  broken,  the  pitcher  broken  at 
the  well,  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern."  I  dare  not 
in  this  assembly,  in  which  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  so 
many  of  the  masters  of  physiology,  attempt  a  particular 
exposition  of  the  anatomical  imagery  of  this  extraordinary 
text;  lest  I  should  seem  not  to  have  taken  warning  by  the 
contempt  which  fell  on  that  conceited  Greek  who  had  the 
vanity  to  prelect  upon  the  military  art  before  the  con- 
querors of  Asia.  I  shall  only  venture  to  offer  one  remark, 
to  confirm  what  I  have  said  of  the  attention  (not  of  implicit 
assent,  except  in  religious  subjects,  but  of  the  attention) 
which  is  due  to  what  the  inspired  writers  say  upon  any 
subject ;  which  is  this :  The  images  of  this  text  are  not 
easy  to  be  explained  on  any  other  supposition,  than  that 
the  writer,  or  the  Spirit  which  guided  the  writer,  meant  to 
allude  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  structure  of 
the  principal  parts  by  which  it  is  carried  on.  And  upon 
the  supposition  that  such  allusions  were  intended,  no  ob- 
scurity, I  believe,  will  remain  for  the  anatomist  in  the 
whole  passage :  at  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  the  approaches 
of  death  are  described  in  it  as  a  marring  of  the  machine  of 
the  body  by  the  failure  of  its  principal  parts;  and  this 
amounts  to  an  assumption  of  the  mechanism  of  life,  in 
that  part  which  belongs  to  the  body. 

Thus  revelation  and  philosophy  agree,  that  human  life, 
in  the  whole  a  compounded  thing,  in  one  of  its  constituent 
parts  is  mere  mechanism. 

But  let  the  philosopher  in  his  turn  be  cautious  what 
conjectures  he  build  upon  this  acknowledged  truth.  Since 
human  life  is  undeniably  a  compound  of  the  three  princi- 
ples of  intelligence,  perception,  and  vegetation, — notwith- 
standing that  the  vegetable  life  be  in  itself  mechanical,  it 
will  by  no  means  be  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  a  man 
must  be  truly  and  irrecoverably  dead,  so  soon  as  the  sigu 
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of  this  vegetable  life  are  no  longer  discernible  in  his  body* 
Here  Solomon  s  opinion  demands  great  attention :  he  makes 
death  consist  in  nothing  less  than  the  dissolution  of  that 
union  of  soul  and  body  which  Moses  makes  the  principle 
of  vitality ;  and  he  speaks  of  this  disunion  as  a  thing  sub- 
sequent, in  the  natural  and  common  course  of  things,  to 
the  cessation  of  the  mechanical  life  of  the  body.  Some 
space  therefore  may  intervene, — ^what  the  utmost  length 
of  the  interval  in  any  case  may  be,  is  not  determined,— 
but  some  space  of  time,  it  seems,  may  intervene  between 
the  stopping  of  the  clockwork  of  the  body's  life  and  the 
finished  death  of  the  man  by  the  departure  of  the  immortal 
spirit.  Now,  in  all  that  interval  since  the  union  of  the 
'spirit  to  the  body  first  set  the  machine  at  work,  if  the  stop 
proceed  only  from  some  external  force,  some  restraint 
upon  the  motion  of  any  principal  part,  without  derange- 
ment, damage,  or  decay  of  the  organization  itself,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  soul  in  the  body  will  be  a  sufficient  cause  to 
restore  the  motion,  if  the  impediment  only  can  be  removed. 

Thus,  by  the  united  lights  of  revelation  and  philosophy, 
connecting  what  is  clear  and  indisputable  in  each,  separated 
from  all  conjecture  and  precarious  inference,  we  have  de- 
duced  a  proof  of  those  important  truths  to  which  the 
founders  of  this  Society  have  been  indeed  the  first  to  turn 
the  attention  of  mankind,  —  namely,  that  the  vital  princi- 
ple may  remain  in  a  man  for  some  time  after  all  signs  of 
the  vegetable  life  disappear  in  his  body ;  that  what  have 
hitherto  passed,  even  among  physicians,  for  certain  signs 
of  a  complete  death,  the  rigid  limb,  the  clay-cold  skin, 
the  silent  pulse,  the  breathless  lip,  the  livid  cheek,  the 
fsillen  jaw,  the  pinched  nostril,  the  fixed,  staring  eye — ^are 
uncertain  and  equivocal,  insomuch  that  a  human  body, 
under  all  these  appeiirances  of  death,  is  in  many  instances 
-  capable  of  resuscitation. 

The  truth  of  these  principles,  however  contrary  to  re- 
ceived opinions  and  current  prejudices,  is  now  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  success  with  which  Providence  hath 
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blessed  the  attempts  of  this  Society  for  the  space  of  four- 
teen yeai^.     It  is  universally  confirmed  by  the  equal  suc- 
cess vouchsafed  to  the  attempts  of  similar  societies,  formed 
after  the  example  of  this,  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  foreign  countries.    The  benevolence  of  the  institu- 
tion speaks  for  itself.    The  founders  of  it  are  men  whom  it 
were  injurious  to  suspect  of  being  actuated  in  its  fiftt  for- 
mation by  the  vain  desire  of  attracting  public  notice  by  U 
singular  undertaking.     The  plan  of  the  Society  is  so  ad- 
verse to  any  private  interested  views,  that  it  acquits  them 
of  all  sordid  motives ;  for  the  medical  practitioners  accept 
no  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  time  which  they  devote 
to  a  difficult  and  tedious  process — for  the  anxiety  they  feel 
while  the  event  is  doubtful — for  the  mortification  which 
they  too  often  undergo  when  death,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  at  last  carries  off  his  prey — nor  for  the  insults  to 
which  they  willingly  expose  themselves  from  vulgar  incre- 
dulity. Their  sole  reward  is  in  the  holy  joy  of  doing  good. 
Of  an  institution  thus  free  in  its  origin  from  the  suspicion 
of  ambitious  views,  and  in  its  plan  renouncing  self-interest 
in  every  shape,  philanthropy  must  be  the  only  basis.  The 
•  good  intention  therefore  of  the  Society  is  proved  by  its 
constitution ;  the  wisdom  and  public  utility  of  the  under- 
taking are  proved  by  its  success.     The  good  intention, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  public  utility  of  the  institution,  give 
it  no  small  claim  upon  the  public  for  a  liberal  support.    I 
must  particularly  mention,  that  the  benefit  of  this  Society 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  two  cases  of  drowning  and 
suspeasion :  its  timely  succours  have  roused  the  lethargy 
of  opium,  taken  in  immoderate  and  repeated  doses ;  they 
have  rescued  the  wretched  victims  of  intoxication — rekin- 
dled the  life  extinguished  by  the  sudden  stroke  of  light- 
ning— recovered  the  apoplectic — restored  life  to  the  infant 
that  had  lost  it  in  the  birth — and  they  have  proved  effica- 
cious in  cases  of  accidental  smothering,  and  of  suffocation 
by  noxious  damps,  in  instances  in  which  the  tenderness  of 
the  infant  body,  or  the  debility  of  old  age,  greatly  lessened 
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the  previous  probability  of  success ;  insomucli  that  no  spe- 
cies of  death  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reaoh  of  this 
Society's  assistance,  where  the  mbchief  hath  gone  no  far- 
ther than  an  obstruction  of  the  movements  of  the  animal 
machine,  without  any  damage  of  the  organs  themselves. 
Whether  an  institution  of  which  it  is  the  direct  object  to 
guard  human  life  (as  far  as  is  permitted)  against  the  many 
casualties  that  threaten  it,  to  undo  the  deadly  work  of 
poisons,  to  lessen  the  depredations  of  natural  disease, 
whether  an  institution  so  beneficial  to  individuals,  so  ser- 
viceable to  the  public,  by  its  success  in  preserving  the 
lives  of  citizens,  deserve  not  a  legal  establishment  and 
patronage^  to  give  it  the  means  and  the  authority  to  prose- 
cute its  generous  views  with  the  more  advantage,  it  is 
for  statesmen  to  consider,  who  know  the  public  value  of 
the  life  of  every  citizen  in  a  free  state.  It  is  for  us,  till 
this  public  patronage  be  obtained,  to  supply  the  want  of 
it,  what  we  can,  by  the  utmost  liberality  of  voluntary  con- 
tribution. 

Nor  let  any  be  deterred  from  taking  a  part  in  the  views 
of  this  excellent  institution,  by  a  superstitious  notion,  that 
the  attempt  to  restore  life  is  an  impious  invasion  of  His 
province  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 
The  union  of  soul  and  body  once  dissolved,  the  power  which 
first  effected  can  alone  restore ;  but  clockwork  accidentally 
stopped  may  often  be  set  a  going  again,  without  the  hand 
of  the  original  artificer,  even  by  a  rude  jog  from  the  clumsy 
fist  of  a  clown,  who  may  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  nicer 
parts  of  the  machine.  If  the  union  of  soul  and  body  re- 
main, as  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  for  some  time  after 
the  vegetable  life  hath  ceased, — whilst  it  remains,  the  man 
whom  we  hastily  pronounce  dead,  is  not  indeed  a  dead  man, 
but  a  living  man  diseased :  '^  he  is  not  dead,  butsleepeth;" 
and  the  attempt  to  awaken  him  from  this  morbid  sleep  is 
nothing  more  criminal  or  offensive  to  God  than  it  is  cri- 
inal  or  /)fiensive  to  God  to  administer  a  medicine  to  a 
sick  of  any  common  distemper.     The  province  oC 
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Gk>dy  who  wills  that  at  all  times  we  rely  upon  his  blessing 
as  the  first  cause  of  deliverance  in  all  distress,  but  forbids 
not  that  we  use  the  instruments  which  his  mercy  hath  put 
in  our  own  hands,  his  province  is  no  more  invaded  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  less 
criminal,  less  uncharitable,  less  offensive  to  God,  to  neg- 
lect the  man  under  the  recent  symptoms  of  death,  than  to 
neglect  the  sick  man,  in  whom  those  symptoms  have  not 
taken  place;  since  the  true  condition  of  both,  for  any 
thing  we  can  possibly  know  to  the  contrary,  is  only  that 
of  sickness. 

Nor  let  us  be  deterred  from  promoting  the  attempts  to 
reanimate,  by  another  superstition, — that  if  we  recover  the 
man  apparently  dead,  we  do  him  no  good  office ;  we  only 
bring  him  back  from  the  seats  of  rest  and  bliss  to  the  regions 
of  misery.  Elijah  had  no  such  apprehension,  when  he  re- 
vived  the  widow's  son ;  nor  our  Lord,  when  he  reanimated 
the  daughter  of  Jairus,  or  the  widow's  son  of  Nain, — nor 
even  when  he  recalled  the  soul  of  Lazarus.  He  recalled 
the  soul  of  Lazarus !  The  soul  once  gone  no  human  effort 
ever  shall  recall ;  but  if  it  were  criminal  to  stay  the  soul, 
not  yet  gone,  but  upon  the  point  of  her  departure,  the 
cure  of  diseases  and  of  wounds,  and  the  whole  art  of  medi- 
cine and  of  surgery,  by  parity  of  reason  would  be  criminal. 
But  in  truth,  whatever  might  be  the  case  of  St  Paul  and 
others  of  the  first  preachers  and  martyrs,  who  had  no  ex- 
pectation in  this  world  but  misery,  and  were  secure  of  their 
crown  of  glory  in  the  next, — to  the  generality  of  men,  even 
of  Christians,  continuance  in  the  present  life  is  highly  de- 
sirable ;  and  that  without  regard  to  secular  interests  and 
enjoyments  (which  claim  however  a  moderate  subordinate 
regard),  but  purely  with  a  view  to  the  better  preparation 
for  the  next.  Upon  this  ground  we  pray  against  sudden 
death ;  and  we  may  lawfully  use  other  means  besides  our 
prayers  to  rescue  ourselves  and  our  brethren  from  it.  The 
continuance  of  the  present  life  gives  the  good  leisure .  to 
improve;  and  affords  the  sinner  space  for  repentance.  Nor 
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is  it  the  least  part  of  the  praise  of  this  Society,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  present  life,  effected  by  its  means,  hath 
been  to  many,  by  the  salutary  instruction  and  admonition 
which  they  ha^ve  received  from  their  deliverers,  the  occa- 
sion that  they  have  been  begotten  anew,  by  the  word  of 
God  and  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality. 

They  stand  here  before 'you  whose  recovered  and  re- 
formed lives  are  the  proof  of  my  assertions.     Let  them 
plead,  if  iny  persuasion  fail,  let  them  plead  the  cause  of 
their  benefactors.     Stand  forth,  and  tell,  my  brethren,  to 
whom  you  owe  it  under  God  that  you  stand  here  this  day 
alive  !     Tell  what  in  those  dreadful  moments  were  your 
feelings,  when  on  a  sudden  you  found  yourselves  8ui< 
rounded  with  the  snares  of  death,  when  the  gates  of  de- 
struction seemed  opening  to  receive  you,  and  the  over- 
flowings of  your  own  ungodliness  made  you  horribly  afraid! 
Tell  what  were  your  feelings,  when  the  bright  scene  of  life 
opened  afresh  upon  the  wondering  eye,  and  all  you  had 
suffered  and  all  you  had  feared  seemed  vanished  like  a 
dream  !     Tell  what  were  the  mutual  feelings,  when  first 
you  revisited  your  families  and  friends ! — of  the  child  re- 
turning to  the  fend  parent's  care — of  the  father  receiving 
back  from  the  grave  the  joy,  the  solace  of  his  age — of  the 
husband  restored  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom — of  the  wife, 
not  yet  a  widow,  again  embracing  her  yet  living  lord ! 
Tell  what  are  now  your  happy  feelings  of  inward  peace 
and  satisfaction,  sinners  rescued  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, awakened  to  repentance,  and  reconciled  to  God! 
Your  interestinor  tale  will  touch  each  charitable  heart,  and 
be  the  m^ans  of  procuring  deliverance  for  many  from  the 
like  dangers  which  threatened  your  bodies  and  your  souls. 
Let  it  be  the  business  of  your  days,  so  unexpectedly  length- 
ened, first  to  pay  to  God  the  true  thanksgiving  of  a  holy 
Kfe ;  next,  to  acknowledge,  for  the  good  of  others,  the  in- 
struments of  his  mercy.   Say,  "  These  are  they  who  saved 
our  bodies  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  and  have  restored 
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us  to  thy  fold,  O  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls! 
*  What  though  the  dead  praise  thee  not,  nor  they  that 
go  down  to  the  regions  of  silence  ?  yet  we  will  bless  the 
Lord  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore !' " 


SERMON  XL. 

Becanse  iniquity  shall  abound^  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.* 

Matthew  xxiv.  12. 

# 

Comparing  the  actual  manners  of  mankind  with  those 
magnificent  descriptions  which  occur  in  every  page  of  pro- 
phecy, of  the  prosperous  state  of  religion,  both  speculative 
and  practical,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, — in  those 
happy  times  "when  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
should^  be  exalted  above  all  hills,  and  all  nations  should 
flow  unto  it" — "  when  the  earth  should  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea'*— • 
when  this  knowledge  should  not  only  be  imparted  to  all 
nations,  but  indiscriminately  dispensed  to  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men  (for  the  promise  was,  that  not  only  on 
"  the  sons  and  daughters,"  but  on  "  the  servants  also  and 
the  handmaids"  the  spirit  should  be  poured  forth) — when 
the  fruit  of  this  knowledge  was  to  be,  that  **  kings  should 
reign  for  righteousness,  and  for  equity  princes  should  bear 
rule ;"  that  government  should  be  administered,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  avarice  and  ambition,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
the  subject,  and  the  general  happiness  of  manMnd — "  when 
the  vile  person  should  no  more  be  called  liberal,  nor  the 
churl  said  to  be  bountiful" — when  the  foolish  preacher  of 
infidelity  (a  mean  and  sordid  doctrine,  which  perplexes 
the  understanding  and  debases  the  sentiments  of  man) 
should  no  longer  have  the  praise  of  greatness  of  mind ; 
nor  the  atheistic  churl,  who  envies  the  believer  his  hop^ 

*  Pmcbed  for  the  Philanthropic  Society,  March  25,  1792. 
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ftill  of  immortality,  be  esteemed  as  a  patriot  generously 
struggling  for  the  freedom  of  mankind  enthralled  by  super- 
stitious fears — **  when  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy  should 
be  found  in  all  the  holy  mountain'^ — when  all  pernicious 
opinions  should  be  banished  from  the  schools  of  the  learned, 
and  all  evil  passions  weeded  out  of  the  hearts  of  men — 
"  when  the  work  of  righteousness  should  be  peace,  and 
the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance  for 
ever,*' — comparing  the  actual  manners  of  mankind,  even 
in  those  countries  where  the  Christian  religion  is  taught 
and  professed  in  its  greatest  purity,  with  these  prophetic 
descriptions  of  the  state  of  religion  under  the  gospel,  we 
may  perhaps  imagine  that  we  see  too  much  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  liberality  of  the  promise  is  balked  in 
the  poverty  of  the  accomplishment — that  the  event  of 
things  falsifies  the  prediction. 

Survey  the  habitable  globe,  and  tell  me  in  what  part  of 
Christendom  the  fruits  of  Christianity  are  visibly  pro- 
duced in  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  its  professors :  in 
what  Christian  country  is  charity  the  ruling  principle 
with  every  man  in  the  common  intercourse  of  civil  life, 
insomuch  that  the  arts  of  circumvention  and  deceit  are 
never  practised  by  the  Christian  against  his  brother,  nor 
the  appetites  of  the  individual  suffered  to  break  loose 
against  the  public  weal,  or  against  his  neighbour's  peace  ? 
Where  is  it  that  the  more  atrocious  crimes  of  violence  and 
rapine  are  unknown  ?  Where  is  it  that  religion  completely 
does  the  office  of  the  law,  and  the  general  and  habitual 
dread  of  future  wrath  spoils  the  trade  of  the  executioner? 
If  that  zeal  for  good  woaks  which  ought  to  be  universal 
in  Christendom  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  it,  it  may  seem 
that  Christianity,  considered  as  a  scheme  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  mankind,  has  proved  abortive.  In  truth,  since  the 
whole  object  of  revelation  is  to  recover  mankind  from  the 
habit  and  dominion  of  sin,  in  which  the  first  transgression 
had  involved  them, — since  this  was  the  common  object  of 
the  earliest  as  well  as  of  the  latest  revelations,— since 
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.  the.  promulgation  of  the  gospel  is  evidently,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  by  the  express  declarations  of  holy  writ, 
the  last  effort  to  be  made  for  the  attainment  of  that  great 
object, — if  that  last  effort  still  proves  unsuccessful,  the 
conclusion  may  seem  inevitable,  that  in  a  contest  for  the 
recovery  of  man  from  sin  and  perdition,  continued  for  the 
space  of  full  seven  thousand  years,  from  the  hour  of  the 
fall  to  the  present  day,  between  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and  man's  seducer,  the  advantage  still  remains  (where 
from  the  first  indeed  it  hath  ever  been)  on  the  side  of  the 
apostate  angel.  A  strange  phenomenon  it  should  seem,  if 
Infinite  Goodness,  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  Omnipotence, 
have  really  been  engaged  on  the  one  side,  and  nothing 
better  than  the  weakness  and  malice  of  a  creature  on  the 
other ! 

But  ere  we  acquiesce  in  these  conclusions,  or  indulge  in 
'the  scepticism  to  which  they  lead,  let  us  compare  the 
world  as  it  is  now  is,  not  with  the  perfection  of  the  ultimate 
effect  of  Christianity  as  described  by  the  entranced  pro- 
phets contemplating  the  great  schemes  of  Providence  in 
their  glorious  consummation. — but  let  us  compare  the 
world  as  it  now  is  with  what  it  was  before  the  appearance 
of  our  Saviour.  We  shall  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the 
effect  of  Christianity  in  improving  the  manners  of  man- 
kind, though  as  yet  far  less  than  may  be  ultimately  hoped, 
is  already,  however,  far  from  inconsiderable.  Let  us  next 
consider  by  what  means  God  vouchsafes  to  carry  on  this 
conflict  of  his  mercy  with  the  malice  of  the  Devil.  We 
shall  see,  that  the  imperfection  of  what  is  yet  done  so  little 
justifies  any  sceptical  misgivings,  that  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  business  itself  ages  are  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  it :  and  that  the  considerable  effect  already  wrought  is 
an  argument  of  the  efficacy  of  the  scheme  to  the  intended 
purpose,  and  an  earnest  of  the  completion  of  the  work  in 
God's  good  season.  We  shall  also  be  enabled  to  discern 
what  we  may  ourselves  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  ^ 
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'tvork  so  important  even  to  the  present  interests  of  the  in- 
dindual  and  of  society. 

Comparing  the  world  as  it  now  is  with  what  it  was 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  we  shall  find  the 
manners  of  mankind  in  this  respect  at  least  improved, — 
that  they  are  softened.  Our  vices  are  of  a  more  tame  and 
gentle  kind  than  those  of  the  ancient  heathen  world ;  they 
are  disarmed  of  much  of  their  malignity,  by  the  general 
influence  of  a  spirit  of  philanthropy^  which,  if  it  be  not 
the  same  thing  in  principle  with  Christian  charity  (and  it 
may  indeed  be  different),  is  certainly  nearly  allied  to  it, 
and  makes  a  considerable  part  of  it  in  practice.  The 
effect  of  this  philanthropic  spirit  is,  that  the  vices  which 
are  still  generally  harboured  are  sins  of  indulgence  and 
refinement  rather  than  of  cruelty  and  barbarism — crimes 
of  thoughtless  gayety  rather  than  of  direct,  premeditated 
malice. 

To  instance  in  particulars.  '  We  are  not  destitute,  as 
the  heathen  were,  of  natural  affection.  No  man  in  a 
Christian  country  would  avoid  the  burden  of  a  family  by 
the  exposure  of  his  infant  children :  no  man  would  think 
of  settling  the  point  with  his  intended  wife,  before  mar- 
riage, according  to  the  ancient  practice,  that  the  females 
she  might  bear  should  be  all  exposed,  and  the  boys  only 
reared, — however  inadequate  his  fortune  might  be  to  the 
allotment  of  large  marriage  portions  to  a  numerous  family 
of  daughters :  nor  would  the  unnatural  monster  (for  so  we 
now  should  call  him)  who  in  a  single  instance  should 
attempt  to  revive  the  practice  of  this  exploded  system 
of  economy  escape  public  infamy  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  laws. 

The  frequency  of  divorce  was  another  striking  symp- 
tom, in  the  heathen  world,  of  a  want  of  natural  affection, 
which  is  not  found  in  modern  manners.  The  crime 
indeed  which  justifies  divorce  is  too  frequent ;  but  the  hus- 
band is  not  at  liberty,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  repudiate  the 
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wife  of  his  youth  for  any  lighter  cause  than  an  offence  on 
her  part  against  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  nuptial 
contract  Upon  this  point  the  laws  of  all  Christian  coun« 
tries  are  framed  in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  spirit  of  the  primeval  institution; 

We  are  not,  as  the  apostle  says  the  heathen  were,  "  full 
of  murder."  The  robber,  it  is  true,  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  his  booty,  or  to  secure  himself  from  immediate 
apprehension  and  punishment,  sometimes  imbrues  his 
hand  in  blood ;  but  scenes  of  blood  and  murder  make  no 
part,  as  of  old,  of  the  public  diversions  of  the  people. 
Miserable  slaves,  upon  occasions  of  general  rejoicing  and 
festivity,  are  not  exposed  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts  for  a 
show  of  amusement  and  recreation  to  the  populace,  nor 
engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  each  other  upon  a  public 
stage.  Such  bloody  sports,  were  they  exhibited,  would 
not  draw  crowds  of  spectators  to  our  theatres,  of  everji 
rank,  and  sex,  and  age.  Our  women  of  condition  would 
have  no  relish  for  the  sight :  they  would  not  be  able  to 
behold  it  with  so  much  composure  as  to  observe  and  ad- 
mire the  skill  and  agility  of  the  champions,  and  interest 
themselves  in  the  issue  of  the  combat :  they  would  shriek 
and  faint ; — they  would  not  exclaim,  like  Roman  ladieS|, 
in  a  rapture  of  delight,  when  the  favourite  gladiator  struck 
his  antagonist  the  fatal  blow ;  nor  with  cool  indifference 
give  him  the  signal  to  dispatch  the  prostrate  suppliant* 
Nor  would  the  pit  applaud  and  shout  when  the  blood  of 
the  dying  man,  gushing  from  the  ghastly  wound,  flowed 
upon  the  stage. 

We  aie  not,  in  the  degree  in  which  the  heathen  were, 
"  unmerciful."  With  an  exception  in  a  single  instance, 
we  are  milder  in  the  use  of  power  and  authority  of  every 
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£t  quoties  victor  ferrum  jugulo  inserit,  ilia 
Delicias  ait  esse  suas,  pectusque  jacentis 
Virgo  modesta  jnbet^  convcrio  police^  rumpi.** 
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sort;  and  the  abuse  of  authority  is  now  restrained  by  law 
in  cases  in  which  the  laws  of  ancient  times  allowed  it. 
Capital  punishment  is  not  inflicted  for  slight  offences; 
nor,  in  the  most  arbitrary  Christian  govemmentSy  is  it 
suddenly  inflicted,  upon  the  bare  order  of  the  sovereign, 
without  a  formal  accusation,  trial,  conviction,  sentence, 
and  warrant  of  execution.  The  lives  of  children  and  ser- 
vants are  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  the  father  of  the 
family ;  nor  his  domestic  authority  maintained,  as  formerly, 
by  severities  which  the  mild  spirit  of  modem  laws  rarely 
inflicts  on  the  worst  public  malefactors.  Even  war  has 
lost  much  of  its  natural  cruelty ;  and,  compared  with  itself 
in  ancient  times,  wears  a  mild  and  gentle  aspect  The 
first  symptom  of  the  mitigation  of  its  horrors  appeared 
early  in  the  fifth  century,  when  Rome  was  stormed  and 
plundered  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric.  Those  bands  of 
barbarians,  as  they  were  called,  were  Christian  ;  and  their 
conduct  in  the  hour  of  conquest  exhibited  a  new  and  won- 
derful example  of  the  power  of  Christianity  over  the  fierce 
passions  of  man.  Alaric  no  sooner  found  himself  master 
of  the  town,  than  he  gave  out  orders  that  all  of  the  un- 
armed inhabitants  who  had  fled  to  the  churches  or  the 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs  should  be  spared ;  and  with 
such  cheerfulness  were  the  orders  obeyed,  that  many  who 
were  found  running  about  the  streets  in  a  phrensy  of  con- 
sternation and  despair,  were  conducted  by  the  common 
soldiers  to  the  appointed  places  of  retreat.  Nor  was  a 
single  article  touched  of  the  rich  furniture  and  costly 
ornaments  of  the  churches  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
This,  you  will  observe,  was  a  thing  very  different  from 
the  boasted  examples  of  Pagan  manners,  the  generosity  of 
Camillus  and  Scipio's  continence.  In  either  of  those 
examples,  we  see  nothing  more  than  the  extraordinary 
virtue  of  the  individual,  because  it  was  extraordinary, 
equally  reflecting  disgrace  on  his  times  and  credit  on  him- 
self; this  was  an  instance  of  mercy  and  moderation  in  a 
whole  army — in  common  soldiers,  flushed  with  victory, 
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and  smarting  under  the  wounds  they  had  received  in  ob- 
taining it. 

From  that  time  forward  the  cruelty  of  war  has  gra- 
dually declined,  till,  in  the  present  age,  not  only  captives 
among  Christians  are  treated  with  humanity,  and  con- 
quered provinces  governed  with  equity,  but  in  the  actual 
prosecution  of  a  war,  it  is  become  a  maxim  to  abstain  from 
all  unnecessary  violence.  Wanton  depredations  are  rarely 
committed  upon  private  property;  and  the  individual  is 
screened  as  much  as  possible  from  the  evil  of  the  public 
quarrel.  Ambition  and  avarice  are  not  eradicated  from 
the  heart  of  man ;  but  they  are  controlled  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  objects  by  the  general  philanthropy.  Wars  of  en- 
terprise, for  conquest  and  glory,  begin  to  be  reprobated  in 
the  politics  of  the  present  day.  Nor,  in  private  life,  have 
later  ages  seen  the  faithless  guardian  mix  the  poisoned 
cup  for  the  unhappy  orphan,  whose  large  property  has 
been  intrusted  to  his  management. 

In  the  virtues  of  temperance  and  chastity,  the  practice 
of  the  present  world  is  far  below  the  standard  of  Christian 
purity ;  but  yet  the  worst  excesses  of  modem  voluptuaries 
seem  continence  and  sanctity,  when  they  are  set  in  com- 
parison with  those  unnatural  debaucheries  of  the  heathen 
world,  which  were  so  habitual  in  their  manners,  that  they 
stained  the  lives  of  their  gravest  philosophers,  and  made 
a  part  even  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  politest  nations. 

You  will  remember  that  it  is  not  to  extenuate  the  sins 
of  the  present  times  that  I  am  thus  exact  to  enumerate  the 
particulars  in  which  our  heathen  ancestors  surpassed  us  in 
iniquity :  I  mean  not  to  justify  the  ways  of  man,  but  of 
God.  The  symptons  of  a  gradual  amendment  in  the 
world,  I  trust,  are  numerous  and  striking.  That  they  are 
the  effect  of  Christianity,  is  evident  from  this  fact, — ^tbat 
in  all  the  instances  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  percep- 
tible beginnings  of  amendment  cannot  be  traced  to  an 
earlier  epoch  than  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  the  Roman  empire  by  Constantine:  and  imm^- 
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diately  after  that  event  they  appeared.  The  .work  of  God 
therefore  is  begun,  is  going  on,  and  will  unquestioaably 
be  carried  to  its  perfection.  But  let  none  imagio^^  that 
his  own  or  the  general  conduct  of  the  world  is  such  as 
may  endure  the  just  judgment  of  Giod :  sins  jet  remain 
a^nong  us,  which,  without  farther  reformation  a^  repent* 
ance,  must  involve  nations  in  jjodgment  and  individuals 
in  perdition. 

la  comparmg  the  manners  of  th^  Christian  and  the 
heathen  world,  impartiality  bath  compelled  me  to  remark 
that  in  one  instance  (and  I  trust  in  one  only)  an  abuse  of 
authority,  and  I  must  add  a  cruelty  of  avarice,  obtain 
among  us  Christians  in  the  present  world,  not  to  beex-* 
ceeded  by  the  worst  examples  that  may  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  hea^n  antiquity.  I  speak  of  that  worse  thw 
Tyrian  merchandise  ^^n.the  persons  of  men''  which  i9 
still  carried  on  under  the  express  sanction  oi  the  laws; 
and  the  tyranny  which,  in  d^pite  of  law,  is  exercised  by 
Christian  masters  on  the  miserable  victuns  of  thfit  in- 
famous traffic.  In  this  instance,  the  sordid  lust  of  giain 
has  hitherto  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion. And  yet  I  trust,  that  the  existence  of  this  iniquitous 
trade  is  less  a  symptom  of  depravity,  than  the  loud  and 
general  cry  of  the  people  of  this  country  for  its  aboUtion 
is  an  argument  that  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
gaining  more  and  more  of  an  ascendancy ;  and  that  God  s 
good  work  is  tending  to  its  consummation,  by  that  gra- 
dual progress  by  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  means 
employed,  the  business  must  be  expected  to  proceed. 

The  means  which  God  vouchsafes  to  employ  for  the 
perfect  overthrow  of  the  Devil's  kingdom,  are  not  such  as  • 
he  might  be  expected  to  put  in  use  if  his  omnipotence 
alone  were  regarded ;  but  they  are  such  as  are  consistent 
with  the  free  agency  of  man — such  as  are  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  man  as  a  rational  and  moral  agent,  and  adapted 
to  the  justice  and  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God  in  his  de^- 
ings  with  such  a  creature. 
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God's  pow^r  is  unqtteiitk)fittbly  comjietent  tb  th^rirtdlJirt- 
taneous  abolition  of  all  moral  evil,  by  the  annihilation  M 
a  single  stroke  of  the  Whole  troop  of  i^belliotid  M^tth  and 
the  whole  race  of  sinful  man^  afid  th^  pf  odtlctkm  of  mit 
creafttfe9  m  their  room.  God'ir  pow^t  isf  tcmpeistfit  to 
the  speedy  abolition  of  moral  eril,  by  the  sudden  et^dutioff 
of  severe  jadgments  OA  wicked  nationisr  or  sittftil  inditi-^ 
dcra}s — by  such  examples  of  vMith  ifflmedi&tely  pur8«»i|^ 
guilt  as  might  act  with  a  eomput^ite  force  upon  those 
who  saw  them.  But  God  "  willeth  not  the  death  of  lh€ 
sinner,  but  that  the  sinner  turn  firom  hid  way  and  Kve;'' 
and  he  se^ks  an  obedience  to  hid  wHl  founded  le^s  on  fttH 
than  hyve.  He  abstains  therefore  from  th^^  MnmiiSf, 
abrtrpf,  co^rcite  medsnres;  Md  he  employi^  no  oth€f 
means  than  the  praeiehing  of  tb^  gOfi^0),-^^at  is,  in  effM!, 
no  other  means  than  those  of  persnasion  and  alignment; 
invitation  and  threatening.  It  h  very  obvious  thfat  agM 
must  elapse  before  these  means  can  produi^e  their  futf 
effect, — ^that  the  progress  of  the  work  will  not  only  b^ 
gtadtral,  but  liable  to  temporary  interrtFptions ;  insomuoBi 
that  it  may  seem  at  times  not  only  to  dtand  stiH,  bnt  eveft 
to  go  backwards,  as  often  as  partreular  circumstances  itf 
the  aflhirs  of  the  world  draw  away  the  attention  of  mett 
from  the  doetrines  of  the  gospel,  of  rouse  an  extraordinaty 
opposition  of  their  passions  to  its  precepts.  Our  Savioiff 
in  the  t&xt  apprises  his  apostles  that  this  wotld  be  tke 
case  in  the  season  of  the  Jewish  war;  and  St.  lP*n!  ban 
foretold  an  alarming  increase  of  wickedness  in  tl^  hxua 
days.  The  use  of  these  prophetic  Watttingj  is  to  guaitf 
the  faiftfal  against  the  scepticism  which  these  tinpre^ 
mising  appearances  might  be  apt  to  produce ;  that  instead 
of  taking  oflTence  at  the  sin  which  remains  as  yet  unefr* 
tirpaiMd,  or  even  at  an  occasional  growth  and  prevalence 
of  iniquity,  we  nray  firmly  rely  on  fhe  promises  of  the 
prophetic  word,  and  set  ourselves  to  consider  what  may 
be  dione  on  our  own  part,  and  what  G^d  may  expect  tha! 
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we  should  do,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  work  and  the  re- 
moval of  impediments. 

This  we  are  taught  pretty  clearly^  though  indirectly,  io 
the  words  of  the  text ;  which,  though  they  were  uttered 
by  our  Saviour  with  particular  reference  to  the  Jewish 
war,  remind  us  of  a  general  connexion  between  the  "  a- 
bounding  of  iniquity"  and  the  decay  of  that  principle  by 
which  done  the  abounding  of  iniquity  may  be  resisted  : 
'' because  iniquity  shall  abound/ the  love  of  many  shall 
wax  cold." 

'^The  love  of  many"  is  understood  by  some  expositors 
(by  St.  Chrysostom  among  the  ancients,  and  by  Calvin 
among  the  modems)  of  the  mutual  love  of  Christians  for 
each  other;— which  indeed  will  be  very  apt  to  languish 
and  die  away  when  iniquity  abounds  and  choaks  it:  but 
as  this  discourse  of  our  Lord's  is  an  express,  formal  pro- 
phecy, and  the  style  of  prophecy  prevails  in  every  part  of 
it,  I  am  persuaded  that  love  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  here  which  it  manifestly  bears  in  the  Apocalyptic 
prophecies;  where  it  denotes  not  brotherly  love,  but  a 
much  higher  principle — the  root  of  brotherly  love,  and  of 
all  the  Christian  virtues — the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  a  devout  attachment  of 
affection  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  a  zeal  for  its  in- 
terests. This  will  naturally  decay  under  the  discourage- 
n^ent  of  the  abounding  of  iniquity ;  because  many  will 
grow  indifferent  about  a  religion  which  seems  to  have  no 
permanent  good  effect.  Whatever  opinion  they  may  re- 
tain in  their  own  minds  of  its  truth,  they  will  think  it  of 
no  consequence  to  be  active  in  the  support  and  propaga- 
tion of  it :  their  love  therefore  will  grow  torpid  and  inac- 
tive. 

Such  will  be  the  conduct  of  many;  but  since  religion 
(by  which  I  mean  the  Christian  religion;  for  no  other  has 
a  title  to  the  name)  is  the  only  sure  remedy  against  the 
growth  of  iniquity,  the  wise  conduct  would  be  the  reverse 
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of  this.  The  more  iniquity  abounds^  the  more  diligent  it 
becomes  the  faithful  to  be  in  calling  the  attention  of  man- 
kind to  religious  instruction ;  for  sin  never  could  abound 
if  the  attention  of  men  were  kept  steadily  fixed  upon  their 
eternal  interests.  Eternal  happiness  and  eternal  misery, 
the  favour  and  the  wrath  of  God,  are  things  to  which  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  indifferent,  when  he  seriously 
thinks  about  them.  The  success,  therefore,  of  instruction 
is  certain,  if  men  can  be  made  to  listen  to  it.  It  is  the 
more  certain,  because  we  are  assured  that  the  Divine 
mercy  interests  itself  in  the  conversion  of  every  individual 
sinner,  just  as  the  owner  of  a  large  flock  is  solicitous  for 
the  recovery  of  a  single  stray ;  and  because  there  is  some- 
thing «in  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  particularly  adapted  to 
work  upon  the  feelings  of  a  sinner, — insomuch  that  publi- 
cans and  harlots  were  found  to  be  readier  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  than  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

But  here  lies  the  great  difficulty,  that  in  seasons  of  a 
particular  prevalence  of  iniquity,  those  who  the  most 
need  instruction,  being  the  most  touched  with  the  general 
infection,  will  be  the  last  to  seek  it  or  to  bear  it.  General 
public  instruction  at  such  times  will  never  prove  an  effec- 
tual remedy  for  the  evil :  means  must  be  found  of  carry- 
ing reproof  and  admonition  home  to  the  refractory  offen- 
der, who  purposely  absents  himself  from  the  assemblies 
where  public  instruction  is  provided  for  him,  and  refuses 
the  general  invitation  to  the  marriage-feast. 

It  is  the  singular  praise  of  the  charitable  institution  of 
wbich  I  am  this  day  the  advocate,  that  the  founders  of  it 
have  been  the  first  in  this  country  who  have  endeavoured 
to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  defects 
of  general  instruction,  by  an  immediate  special  applica- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  a  sober,  godly  education  to  those 
miserable  outcasts  of  society,  the  children  of  convicted 
criminals  and  of  the  profligate  poor,  accidentally  picked 
up  in  the  public  streets  of  this  metropolis,  or  industriously 
sought  out  in  the  lurking-holes  of  vagrant  idleness  and 
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beggary^  ^^^  the  nightly  haimts  of  prosUtules  and  ruffians. 
S^cb  chiUlreQ  had  been  too  loog  indeed  overlooked  by 
the  virtuoi;^ ;  but  in  no  propria  of  speech  can  it  be  said 
they  h»d  been  Delected.  Under  tbe  tuition  ofmjgcreanti 
old  and  accoinp}i9hed  in  the  yarious  arts  of  villany,  they 
ha4  heen  in  training,  by  a  studied  plan  of  education,  veil 
pQntrived  and  well  directed  to  its  end,  for  the  hqpefiil 
tr^e3  pf  pilferers,  thieves,  highwaymen,  housebreakers, 
^nd  prQstitute3.  From  this  discipline  of  iniquity  they  are 
withdrawn  by  tl^is  Societjr,  and  placed  under  proper  mas- 
ter^i  to  reclaim  them  from  the  principles  instilled  by  their 
.first  tutors,  to  infuse  the  contrary  principles  of  religion, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  honest  trades. 
The  utility  of  the  undertaking  is  so  evident,  that  its  merit 
would  be  injured  by  any  attempt  to  set  it  forth  in  words  : 
it  conduces  to  the  security  pf  the  person  and  property  of 
the  individual ;  it  conduces  to  the  public  prosperity,  by 
the  diminution  of  vice  and  the  increase  of  industry ;  and 
it  is  diluted  to  the  noblest  purposes  of  humanity  and  re- 
ligion. 

Such'  are  its  ends  :  for  the  efficacy  of  its  plan,  the  ap- 
pearance here  before  you  best  may  answer  for  it    These 
are  its  first-fruits, — these  are  they  whom  its  first  efforts 
have  rescued  from  perdition.     Wretched  orphans ! .  be- 
.reaved  or  deserted  of  your  parents — disowned  by  society 
— refused  as  servants  in  the  poorest  families,  as  appren- 
tices in  the  meanest  trades — excluded  from  the  public 
asylums  of  ignorance   and  poverty!    your  infancy  was 
nourished  to  no  better  expectation  than  to  be  cut  down  in 
the  very  morning  of  your  days  by  the  unrelenting  stroke 
of  public  justice !  By  the  mercy  of  God,  working  through 
these  bis  instruments,  your  benefactors,  you  are  bom  again 
to  happier  hopes — you  are  acknowledged  by  society — you 
are  become  true  denizens  of  your  native  land — you  are 
qualified  to  live  in  this  world  with  comfort  and  credit  to 
yourselves  and  with  advantage  to  your  country — ^you  are 
i)rought  back  to  the  great  Shepherd  3  fold — you  are  be- 
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come  children  of  God  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  cTf 
faeavenl 

Men  and  brethren !  countrymen  and  fellow-chrigtians ! 
it  n  not  for  me,  it  is  for  your  own  fedings,  to  commend 
to  ymnr  n^i^ort  and  protection  the  interests  of  this  Socie^ 
— this  work  atid  labour  of  kxve.  CthriM  our  Lord  came 
into  tiie  world  ^  to  aeA  a«id  to  save  &at  which  waa  loiA :" 
this-Sdciety,  we  trust,  are  humble  imitators  of  his  exaiii^ 
*— labourers  under  Christ.  To  the  extent  of  Aeir  ability, 
they  seek  what  was  lost,  and  bring  it  to  Christ  to  be  saved 
by  him.  Public  liberality  must  apply  the  means  of  car- 
rying the  godly  work  to  perfection.  Buildings  must  be 
erected,  where  the  children  may  be  kept  secure  from  an^ 
accidental  interviews  with  their  cAA  connexions.  To  this 
purpose,  so  essential  to  the  attainment  of  their  object — iA 
object  so  important  to  the  individual,  the  public,  and  to 
die  church  of  God,  the  present  funds  of  the  Society  are 
altogether  unequal.  But  public  liberality  in  this  country 
will  not  forsake  them ;  nor  will  the  blessing  of  God  for*^ 
sake  them,  while  they  trust  in  him,  and  lose  not  sight  6f 
the  first  end  of  their  institution. 

Those  illustrious  persons  who  with  a  zeal  so  laudable 
condescend  to  direct  the  affairs  of  this  charity,  "  will  suffer 
from  their  brother  and  fellow-servant  in  the  Lord"  the 
word  of  exhortation.     Remember,  brethren,  that  piety  is 
the  only  sure  basis  even  of  a  moral  life>  that  religious 
principle  is  the  only  groundwork  of  a  permanent  reforma- 
tion ;  nor  can  any  thing  less  powerful  than  the  grace  of 
Crod  infused  into  the  soul  eradicate  evil  principles  in- 
stilled in  childhood,  and  evil  habits  contracted  in  that 
early  part  of  life.     Your  own  experience  hath  shown  you 
with  what   success  religious  principle  may  be  instilled 
into  the  most  depraved  mind,  and  with  what  efficacy  the 
grace  of  God  counteracts  evil  principles  and  evil  habits ; 
for  you  have  found  that  "  the  situation  of  infant  thieves  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  dispose  their  minds  to  the  reception 
of  better  habits."    Remember,  therefore,  that  if  you  would 
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be  true  to  your  own  generous  undertaking,  religious  in- 
struction must  be  the  first,  not  a  secondaiy  object  of  your 
institution.     Nor  must  the  masters  of  the  different  trades 
be  suffered  so  severely  to  exact  the  children's  labour  as  to 
defraud  them  of  the  hours  that  should  be  daily  allotted  to 
devotion,  nor  of  some  time  in  every  week,  which,  besides 
the  leisure  of  the  Sundays,  should  be  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction.     To  educate  the  children  to  trades,  is  a  wise, 
beneficial,  necessary   part  of  your  institution :   but  you 
will  remember,  that  the  eternal  interests  of  man  Car  out- 
weigh the  secular  ;  and  the  work  of  religion,  although  the 
learning  of  it  require  indeed  a  smaller  portion  of  our  time, 
is  of  higher  necessity  than  any  trade.     While  your  worii 
is  directed  to  these  good  ends,  and  conducted  upon  these 
godly  principles,  the  blessing  of  God  will  assuredly  crown 
your  labours  with  success ;  nor  shall  we  scruple  to  extend 
to  you  the  benediction  in  its  first  application  peculiar  to 
the  commissioned  preachers  of  righteousness,  ^^  Blessed 
are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  and  send  forth  the  feet 
of  the  ox  and  the  ass." 


SERMON  XLI. 

Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  bdieved  :  blessed  are 
they  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed. — John  xx.  29. 

These  were  the  words  of  Christ's  reply  to  his  apostle 
Thomas,  when  he,  who  had  refused  to  credit  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  upon  the  report  of  the  other  apostles,  re- 
ceived the  conviction  of  his  own  senses  in  a  personal  inter- 
view, and  recognised  our  Saviour  for  Lord  and  God. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  these  words,  on  the  first 
general  view  of  them,  is  the  great  coolness  with  which 
our  Lord  accepts  an  act  of  homage  and  adoration  oflTered 
with  much  warmth  and  cordiality ;  a  circumstance  which 
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plainly  indicates  some  defect  or  blemish  in  the  offering, 
by  which  its  value  was  much  diminished.  And  this  could 
be  nothing  but  the  lateness  of  it — ^the  apostle's  wonderful 
reluctance  to  believe  much  less  than  what  he  at  last  pro- 
fesses :  but  eight  days  since,  he  would  not  believe  that 
Jesus  to  be  alive  whom  now  he  worships  as  the  living 
God. 

Bat  this  is  not  all :  the  apostle  is  not  only  reproved  for 
his  past  incredulity  ;  he  is  told  besides,  at  least  it  is  indi- 
rectly suggested  to  him,  that  the  belief  which  he  at  last  so 
fervently  professes  hath  little  merit  in  it, — that  it  was  not 
of  that  sort  of  faith  which  might  claim  the  promises  of  the 
gospel ;  being  indeed  no  voluntary  act  of  his  own  mind, 
but  the  necessary  result  of  irresistible  evidence.  This  is 
clearly  implied  in  that  blessing  which  our  Lord  so  empha- 
tically pronounces  on  those  who,  not  having  seen,  should 
yet  believe.  "  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou 
hast  believed  :"  you  now  indeed  believe,  when  the  testi- 
mony of  your  own  senses  leaves  it  no  longer  in  your  power 
to  disbelieve.  I  promise  no  blessing  to  such  reluctant 
faith :  "  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
believed." 

Here  arise  two  questions,  which,  either  for  the  difficulty 
which  each  carries  in  the  first  face  of  it,  or  for  the  in- 
struction which  the  speculation  may  afford,  may  yvrell  de- 
serve an  accurate  discussion.  The  first  is,  why  Thomas 
was  reproved  for  not  believing  till  he  was  convinced? 
The  second,  what  should  be  the  peculiar  merit  of  that  faith 
which  hath  not  the  immediate  evidence  of  sense  for  its 
foimdation  or  support,  that  our  Saviour  should  on  this 
sort  of  faith  exclusively  pronounce  a  blessing  ?  A  readi- 
ness to  believe  wonders  upon  slender  evidence  hatli  ever 
been  deemed  a.  certain  jiiark  of  a  weak  mind  ;  and  it  may 
justly  seem  impossible  that  man  should  earn  a  blessing  by 
his  folly,  or  incur  God's  displeasure  by  his  discretion. 

For  the  clearing  up  of  these  difficult  questions,  this 
shall  be  my  method, — First,  ta  consider  what  ground  there 
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might  be  for  St  Thomas  to  believe  the  fact  of  our  Lords 
resurrection  upon  the  report  of  the  odier  ten  i^xMfdes,  be- 
fore he  had  hioifielf  seen  him ;  and  from  what  motives  it 
may  be  supposed  that  hewithheU  hia  aaseat.  In  the 
course  of  this  inquiry ,  it  will  appear  that  an  evidenoe  very 
different  from  ocular  demooatratioa  may  in  masy  eves 
command  the  assent  of  a  reasonable  man ;  and  that  no 
man  can  be  justified  in  setting  a  resolution  within  biinflelf, 
as  Thomas  did,  that  he  Mritl  not  believe  vritfaout  tiiis  or 
that  particular  kind  of  proof.  Becosidly,  I  afaail  show 
that  the  belief  of  any  thing  upon  such  evidence  as  Thomas 
at  last  had  of  Christ's  resurrection  is  a  natural  act  of  the 
human  mind,  to  whicli  nothing  of  moral  or  idligious  merit 
can  reasonably  be  ascribed.  These  preliminary  disquisi- 
tions will  furnish  the  necessary  principles  for  the  lesohi- 
tion  of  that  great  and  interesting  question,  What  is  the 
merit,  and  at  the  same  time  what  is  the  certain^ ,  of  that 
faith  which  believes  what  it  hath  not  seen  ? 

'  In  the  first  place,  I  propose  to  consider  what  ground 
there  might  be  for  Thomas  to  believe  the  fact  of  our  Sa* 
viour's  resurrection,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  otlier  apos* 
ties,  before  he  had  himself  seen^  him ;  and  what  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  motives  upon  which  he  refused 
his  assent.  And  here  the  thing  principally  to  be  consi* 
dered  is^  what  d^ree  of  trust  the  apostle  might  reasonably 
have  placed  in  oiur  Lord's  promise  of  rising  again  after  the 
event  of  his  crucifixion :  and  what  there  might  be  on  the 
otlier  hand  to  outweigh  the  expectation  of  the  thing,  .and 
the  positive  testimony  of  his  fellow-disciples.  Our  Sa^ 
viour  had  on  many  occasions  foretold  his  own  death  ;  and 
never  without  assurances  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the 
tliird  day.  This  he  generally  declared  enigmaticidly  to 
the  Jews,  but  in  the  most  explicit  terms  to  the  apostles 
in  private :  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  he  had 
spoken  q{  nothing  more  plainly  in  private  or  nu>re  darkly 
in  public  than  of  his  resurrection,  describing  it  under  the 
figure  of  rebuilding  a  demoUsbed  temple,  and  under  i^lu* 
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sions  to  die  prophet  Jonahs  miraculous  deliverance, — 
yet  the  Jews,  whose  uaderstandi^gs  had  been  blind  to  the 
jneaning  of  the  easiest  parables,  took  the  full  meaning  of 
these  figured  predictions ;  while  the  apostle  either  under* 
stood  them  not,  or  retsuned  not  in  their  memory  the  plais, 
imequivocal  declarations  which  ourXx>rd  bad  made  to 
them ;  so  that  while  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  were  using  all 
precaution  to  prevent  the  success  of  a  counterfeit  resurrec* 
tion,  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the  expectations 
of  the  apostles  than  a  real  one.  In  this  we  see  the  hand 
of  Providence  wonderfully  directing  all  things  for  the 
conviction  of  after  ages.  Had  the  caution  of  the  Jews 
been  less  or  the  faith  of  the  apostles  more  awake,  the  evi- 
dence of  this  glorious  truth,  that  '^  Christ  is  risen,  and  be- 
come the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,"  might  not  have 
been  to  us  what  now  it  is*  Nevertheless,  though  none  of 
the  apostles  seem  to  have  had  positive  expectations  of  our- 
Lord  s  resurrection  before  it  happened,  yet  St  Thomas 
seems  to  have  been  singular  in  treating  the  report  of  the 
resurrection  as  a  manifest  fiction. 

From  the  conversation  of  the  two  disciples  on  the  way 
to  Clmmaus,  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  first  report  of 
the  holy  women,  though  it  had  not  yet  obtained  belief, 
was  by  no  means  rejected  with  absolute  contempt  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  awakened  in  all  but  Thomas 
some  recollection  of  our  Lord's  predictions,  and  some  du- 
bious solicitude  w}iat  might  be  the  events  of  the  third  day. 
And  "^^  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  St  Thomas,  at  this 
time,  bad  no  remembrance  of  our  Lord's  predictions  of  his 
resurrection ;  of  which  the  other  ten  could  ntft  but  remind 
him.:  but  the  consideration,  it  seems,  had  no  weight  with 
him.  And  yet  the  person  who  had  given  his  followers 
these  sisurances  was  no  ordinary  man:  his  miraculous 
conception  had  been  foretold  by  an  angel ;  his  birth  had 
becui  announced  to  the  peasants  of  Judea  by  a  company 
of  the  heavenly  host — to  the  learned  of  a  distant  country 
by  ^  uew  wonder  in  the  air :  his  high  original  had  beep 
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afterwards  attested  by  voices  from  heaven :  he  had  dis- 
played powers  in  himself  which  amounted  to  nothing  less 
than  an  uncontrolled  and  unlimited  dominion  over  every 
department  of  the  universe, — over  the  first  elements  of 
which  natural  substances  are  composed,  in  his  first  mira- 
cle of  changing  water  into  wine,  and  in  the  later  ones  of 
augmenting  the  mass  of  a  few  loaves  and  a  few  small 
fishes  to  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  meal  of  hungry  mul- 
titudes— over  the  most  turbulent  of  the  natural  elements, 
composing  the  raging  winds  and  troubled  waves — over 
the  laws  of  nature,  exempting  the  matter  of  his  body  on 
a  particular  occasion  from  the  general  force  of  g^vitation, 
and  the  power  of  mechanical  impulse,  so  as  to  tread  se- 
cure and  firm  upon  the  tossing  surface  of  a  stormy  sea- 
over  the  vegetable  kingdom,  blasting  the  fig-tree  with  bis 
word — over  the  animal  body,  removing  its  diseases,  cor- 
recting the  original  defects  and  disorders  of  its  organs, 
and  restoring  its  mutilated  parts — over  the  human  mind, 
penetrating  the  closest  secrets  of  each  man's  heart — over 
the  revolted  spirits,   delivering  miserable  mortals  from 
their  persecution,  and  compelling  them  to  confess  bim  for 
their  Lord  and  the  destined  avenger  of  their  crimes;  and, 
what  might  more  than  all  add  weight  to  the  promise  of 
his  resurrection,  he  had  shown  that  life  itself  was  in  his 
power,  restoring  it  in  various  instances — in  one  when  it 
had  been  so  long  extinguished  that  the  putrefaction  of  the 
animal  fluids  must  have  taken  place.  . 

These  wonders  had  been  performed  to  confirm  the  purest 
doctrine,  and  had  been  accompanied  with  the  most  un- 
blemished life.  This  extraordinary  personage  had  pre- 
dicted his  own  death,  the  manner  of  it,  and  many  cf  its 
circumstances ;  all  which  the  apostles  had  seen  exactly 
verified  in  the  event.  Even  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross 
in  agonies — agonies  of  body,  and  stronger  agonies  of  mind, 
which  might  more  have  shaken  the  faith  of  his  disciples, 
Nature  bore  witness  to  her  Lord  in  awful  signs  of  sym- 
pathy;  the  suuy  without  any  natural  cause,  withdrew  his 
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light ;  and  in  the  moment  that  he  yielded  up  the  ghost, 
the  earth  shook  and  the  rocks  were  rended. 

From  this  series  of  wonders,  to  most  of  which  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness,  had  not  St.  Thomas  more  reason  to 
expect  the  completion  of  Christ's  prediction  at  the  time 
appointed  9  than  to  shut  his  ears  against  the  report  of  the 
other  ten,  of  whose  probity  and  veracity  in  the  course  of 
tiiieir  attendance  on  their  common  Lord  he  must  have  had 
full  experience?  Crises  may  possibly  arise,  in  which  the 
intrinsic  improbability  of  the  thing  averred  may  outweigh 
the  most  positive  and  unexceptionable  evidence  ;  and  iu 
which  a  wise  man  may  be  allowed  to  say,  not,  with  Thomas, 
''  I  will  not  believe''  (for  a  case  can  hardly  be  supposed  in 
which  testimony  is  to  be  of  no  weight),  but  he  might  say, 
"  I  will  doubt :"  but  where  ten  men  of  fair  character  bear 
witness,  each  upon  his  own  knowledge,  to  a  fact  which  is 
in  itself  more  probable  than  its  opposite,  I  know  not  upon 
what  ground  their  testimony  can  be  questioned. 

Such  was  the  case  before  us.  Where  then  can  we  look 
for  the  ground  of  the  apostle's  incredulity,  but  in  the  pre- 
judices of  his  own  mind  ?  Possibly  he  might  stand  upon 
what  he  might  term  his  right.  Since  each  of  the  odier 
ten  had  received  the  satisfaction  of  ocular  demonstration, 
he  might  think  he  had  a  just  pretence  to  expect  and  to  in- 
sist upon  the  same.  He  had  been  no  less  than  they  at- 
tached, he  might  say,  to  his  Master  s  person — no  less  an 
admirer  of  his  doctrine — no  less  observant  of  his  precepts 
— nor  less  a  diligent  though  distant  copier  of  his  great 
example ;  not  less  than  the  rest  he  revered  and  loved  his 
memory ;  he  would  not  less  rejoice  to  see  him  again  alive ; 
nor  would  he  with  less  firmness  and  constancy,  provided 
he  might  be  indulged  with  the  same  evidence  of  the  fact, 
bear  witness  to  his  resurrection,  nor  less  cheerfully  seal  the 
glorious  attestation  with  his  blood :  but  for  what  reason 
could  it  be  expected  of  him  to  believe,  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  other  ten,  that  for  which  each  of  them  pretended  to 
have  received  the  immediate  evidence  of  his  own  senses? 
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He  never  would  believe  tliat  his  Ikid  Master,  who  knew  bis 
attachment — whose  affection  be  had  so  often  experienced, 
if  he  were  reaUy  alive,  would  deny  the  hcmour  and  satis- 
faction of  a  personal  interview  to  himself  alone  of  all  his 
old  adherents. 

If  these  were  the  apostle's  sentiments,  he  did  not  hSAf 
weigh  the  evidence  that  w»b  before  him  of  the  fact  iir 
question ;  but  made  ibis  the  condition  of  bis  befieving 
it  at  all, — that  it  should  be  proved  to  him  by  evidence  of 
one  particular  kind.  Did  he  ask  himself  upon  what  evi- 
dence he  and  tbe  Jews  bis  eotemporaries  believed  in  the 
divine  authority  of  the  laws  of  Moses  t — ^upon  what  en- 
dence  they  received  as  oracuiar  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
prophets  ? 

A  general  revelation  could  never  be,  if  ho  proof  might 
be  sufficient  for  a  reasooabfo  man  but  the  immediate  testi- 
mony of  his  own  senses.  The  benefit  of  eveiy  rcfvelation 
must  in  that  case  be  confined  to  tbe  few  individuals  to 
whom  it  should  be  first  conveyed.  The  Mosaic  institution 
could  have  been  only  for  that  perverse  race  which  perisl^ed 
in  the  Wilderness  through  unbelief;  and  the  preaclm^of 
tbe  prophets,  for  those  stubborn  generations  which  refused 
to  hearken,  and  underwent  the  jitdgments  of  God  in  their 
long  captivity.  These  exam]^  might  have  taught  him 
that  tbe  advantage  of  ocular  proof  is  no  mark  of  God's 
partial  favour  for  those  to  whom  it  may  be  granted.  Were 
it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Enoch,  and  Noah,  and 
Alvaham,  and  Jacob,  and  Job,  and  Daniel,  w4io  saw  the 
promises  of  the  Mes^ah  only  afar  off,  were  less  in  the 
favour  of  Heaven  than  they  who  lived  in  later  times^  when 
the  promises  began  to  tdke  efied  ? 

Religious  truth  itself,  and  the  evidence  of  religious 
truth,  is  imparted,  like  aU  other  btessings,  in  various  mear^ 
sures  and  degrees,  to  difiSerent  ages  and  different  countries 
of  the  world,  and  to  differrat  individuah  of  tbe  same  countiy 
and  of  the  same  age.  And  of  this  no  account  is  to  be  grwn, 
but  that  in  which  all  good  men  wrtt  rest  satisfied, — thtff 
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^^  known  unto  God  are  all  his  way;},""  and  that  -^  the  Jui^ 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  what  is  right.".  Every  man  diere- 
fore  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  will  not  believe  withool 
sufficient  evidence ;  but  none  caii,  without  great  presump* 
tion^  pretend  to  stipulate  for  any  particular  kind  of  proof, 
aod  refuse  to  attend  to  any  other^  if  that  which  he  may 
think  he  should  like  best  should  not  be  set  before  him* 
This  is  indeed  the  very  spirit  of  infidelity ;  and  this  was 
the  temper  of  those  brethren  of  the  rich  man,  in  our  Sa- 
tviour  »  parable,  who  hearkened  not  to  Moses  and 'the  pro*^ 
pkets,  and  yet  were  expected  to  repent  if  one  should  arise 
&om  the  dead :  thb^  is  the  conduct  of  modem  unbelievers;, 
who  examine  not  the  evidence  of  revelation  as  it  actually 
stands,  but  insist  that  that  sort  of  proof  should  be  gene<» 
rally  exhibited  which  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  must 
always  be  confined  to  very  few.  The  apostle  Thomas,  in 
the  principles  of  his  unbelief,  too  much  resembled  these 
UQcandid  reasoners.  Yet  let  them  not  think  to  be  shel- 
tered under  his  example,  unless  they  vtrill  follow  it  in  the 
better  part,  by  a  recantation  of  their  errors  and  a  confes* 
sion  of  the  truth  full  and  ingenuous  as  his,  when  once  theiv 
hearts  and  understandings  are  convinced. 

Fxom  this  summary  view  of  the  evidence  that  St.  Tho* 
mas  might  have  found  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  before  it 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  a  personal  interview, — iomI  from 
this  state  of  the  principles  upon  which  alone  his  incredu* 
lity  could  be  founded, — it  may  sufficiently  appear  that  the 
reproof  be  received  was  not  unmerited ;  and  vre  may  see 
reason  to  admire  and  adore  Uie  affectionate  mildness  with 
which  it  was^  administered. 

The  same  thing  will  still  more  appear,  when  it  shall-  be 
shown,,  that  in  the  belief  of  any  thing  upon  such  evidence 
as  vras  at  last  exhibited  to  Thomas  of  our  Lord^s  resurree'' 
tion  there  can  be  no  merit ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  Aat 
a  belief  resulting  from  siKh  evidence  is  a  necessary  act  of 
the  understanding,  in  which  the  heart  is  totally  unin^ 
terested.     An  assent  to  full  and  present  proof,  from  what- 
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ever  that  proof  may  arise — whether  from  the  senses,  from 
histerical  evidence,  or  from  the  deductions  of  reason, — an 
assent,  I  say,  to  proof  that  is  in  itself  complete  and  fiill, 
when  the  mind  holds  it  in  immediate  contemplation  and 
comprehends  and  masters  it,  arises  as  necessarily  from  die 
nature  of  the  understanding  as  the  perception  of  external 
objects-  arises  from  the  structure  of  the  organs  to  which 
they  are  adapted.  To  perceive  truth  by  its  proper  evi- 
dence, is  of  the  formal  nature  of  the  rational  mind ;  as  it 
is  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  eye  to  see  an  object  by 
the  light  that  it  reflects,  or  of  the  ear  to  hear  the  sounds 
which  the  air  conveys  to  it.  To  discern  the  connexion 
between  a  fact  and  its  evidence,  a  proposition  and  its 
proof,  is  a  faculty  fixed  in  the  nature  of  the  mind  by  Grod  ; 
which  faculty  the  mind  is  pretty  much  at  liberty  to  em- 
ploy or  not,  and  hath  a  strange  power  of  employing  it  ia 
some  instances  perversely ;  but  when  it  is  employed  aright 
— when  proof  is  brought  into  the  mind's  view,  either  by 
its  own  fair  investigation  or  by  the  force  of  external  ob- 
jects striking  the  bodily  organs,  assent  and  conviction 
must  ensue.  The  eye  may  be  shut;  the  ear  may  be 
stopped ;  the  understanding  may  turn  itself  away  from 

unpleasing  subjects:  but  the  eye,  when  it  is  open,  hath 
no  power  not  to  see ;  the  ear,  when  open,  bath  no  power 
not  to  hear ;  and  the  understanding  hath  no  power  not  to 
know  truth  when  the  attention  is  turned  to  it.  It  matters  not 
of  what  kind  the  proposition  may  be  to  which  the  under- 
standing assents  in  consequence  of  full  proof; — the  com- 
pleteness of  the  proof  necessarily  precludes  the  possibility 
of  merit  in  the  act  of  assenting.  Now  this  was  the  case 
of  Thomas,  and  indeed  of  all  the  apostles, — not  with  re- 
spect to  th3  whole  of  their  faith,  but  with  respect  to  the 
particular  fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection ; — the  proof  they 
had  of  it  was  full  and  absolute :  Jesus  in  his  well  known 
person  stands  alive  before  them;  and  to  beliere,  when 
they  saw  him  alive,  that  he  who  had  been  dead  was  then 
living,  could  be  nothing  more  meritorious  than  to  believe 
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tiiftt  he  was  dead  when  they  saw  the  body  laid  in  the 
^frave. 

I  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  There  may  be  much 
merit  in  the  diligence,  the  candour^  and  sincerity,  with 
which  a  man  inquires  and  investigates ; — there  may  be 
merit  in  the  conduct  he  pursues  in  consequence  of  par- 
ticular convictions,  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles, 
there  was  much  merit,  under  the  conviction  they  at  last 
attained  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  in  their  zeal  to  diffuse 
his  doctrines,  in  their  firmness  in  attesting  his  triumph 
over  the  grave,  in  defiance  of  the  utmost  rigour  of  perse- 
eution, — such  merit  as  shall  be  rewarded  with  unfading 
crowns  of  glory :  but  in  the  mere  act  of  believing  a  fact 
evidenced  by  the  senses,  or  a  proposition  legitimately 
proved,  of  whatever  kind,  there  can  be  none. 

But  here  arises  that  most  interesting  question.  Since 
there  is  confessedly  no  merit  in  that  act  of  belief  which 
is  the  result  of  ocular  conviction,  what  is  the  merit  of  that 
faith  which  hath  no  such  foundation — which  '^  believes 
that  which  it  hath  not  seen,"  that  our  Saviour  should  so 
emphatically  pronounce  it  blessed  ? 

I  trust  that  I  shall  evince,  by  God's  assistance,  that  this 
blessing  to  the  faithful  standeth  sure.  But  this  great 
subject  may  well  demand  a  separate  Discourse. 


SERMON    XLII. 

Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are 
they  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed. — John  xx.  29. 

The  propriety  of  the  reproof  addressed  in  these  words 
to  the  apostle  hath  been  already  shown.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  he  did  not  believe  before  he  was  convinced ; 
but  that  he  had  hastily  set  a  resolution  of  unbelief,  vrith- 
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out  attendiDg  to  a  proof  which,  kowever  inferioi  to  thi 
evidence  of  sense,  might  have  given  him  conviction. 

It  hath  been  shown  besides,  that  a  faith  which  is  the 
result  of  the  immediate  testimony  of  the  senses  must  be 
altogether  destitute,  as  our  Saviour  intimates,  of  morU 
merit     Hence  arises  this  interesting  question,  the  last  ia 
my  original  division  of  the  subject,  which  I  now  puipose 
to  discuss, — Since  there  is  no  merit  in  beUeving  upon 
ocular  conviction,  what  is  the  merit  of  that  faith  whkk 
i^th  not  that  foundation  ?    Is  it  that  it  is  taken  up  upoa 
slighter  grounds  1    Is  this  possible  in  the  nature  of  tking^ 
that  the  imperfection  of  the  proof  should  enhance  the 
merit  of  belief?     Will  it  not  follow,  if  this  principled 
once  admitted,  that  where  there  is  the  least  of  proof  thoe 
will  be  the  most  of  this  merit ;  and  that  the  faith  which  is 
the  most  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God  is  that  which  hath 
the  least  support  and  coimtenance  from  the  understand- 
ing ? — a  proposition  which  the  adversaries  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion would  much  rejoice  that  its  professon  should  affirm. 
To  clear  these  difficulties,  I  know  no  readier  way,  thaa 
to  inquire  on  what  grounds  their  faith  for  the  most  part  is 
likely  to  be  built,  who  believe,  as  all  Christians  do  who 
at  this  day  believe  the  gospel,  without  the  evidence  of 
their  senses.     From  this  inquiry,  I  hope  to  make  appear 
both  the  certainty  and  the  merit  of  our  faith, — its  cer- 
tainty, as  resting  on  a  foundation  no  less  firm,  though  far 
less  compulsive,  than  the  evidence  of  sense  itself;  its 
merit,  as  a  mixed  act  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  will 
— of  the  understandiqg,  deducing  its.  conclusions  from  the 
surest  premises — of  the  will,  submitting  itself  to  the  best 
of  motives.     Our  faith*  therefore,  will  appear  to  be.  a^  act 
in  which  the  moral  qualities  of  the  mind  are  no  less  active 
than  its  reasoning  faculties ;  and  upon  this  account,  it  may 
claim  a  moral  merit  of  which  the  involuntary  assent  of 
understanding  present  to  sense  or  to  necessary  proof,  must 
ever  be  divested.  • 

What,  then,  is  the  gvound  upoq  vkich  the  Mtk^aSiiit 
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gMieFality  of  Christians  in  the  present  ages  is  built,  wW 
all  believe  what  they  have  not  seen  ?— r-I  say,  of  the  gene* 
rality  of  Christians ;  for  whatever  it  may  be  which  gives 
faith  its  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  surely  to  be  looked 
for  not  in  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  faith  of  the  learned, 
but  in  the  common  faith  of  the  plain,  illiterate  believer* 
What  then  is  the  ground  of  his  conviction?  Is  it  the  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels  ?  Per* 
haps  no  facts  of  an  equal  antiquity  may  boast  a  historical 
evidence  equally  complete ;  and  without  some  degree  of 
this  evidence  there  could  be  no  faith:  yet  it  is  but  a 
branch  of  the  proof,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  far  from  the 
moet  considerable  part ;  for  the  whole  of  this  evidence  lies 
open  but  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  Christian  world ;  it 
is  such  as  many  true  believers,  many  whose  names  are 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the 
light  to  scrutinize  so  as  to  receive  from  this  alone  a  suf- 
ficient conviction  :  in  the  degree  in  which  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  strike  the  generality  of  believers,  it  seems  to  be 
that  which  may  rather  finish  a  proof  begun  in  other  prin- 
eiples,  than  make  by  itself  an  entire  demonstration. 

What  then  is  that  which,  in  connexion  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  historical  evidence  which  common  men  may  be 
supposed  to  perceive,  affords  to  them  a  rational  ground  of 
conviction  ?  Is  it  the  completion  of  prophecy  ?  This  it- 
self must  have  its  proof  from  history,  l^o  those  who  live 
when  the  things  predicted  come  to  pass,  the  original  deli- 
very  of  the  prophecy  is  a  matter  to  be  proved  by  historical 
evidence :  to  those  who  live  after  the  things  predicted  are 
come  to  pass,  both  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy  and  the 
events  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  verified  are  points  of 
history ;  and  moreover,  by  the  figured  language  of  pro- 
phecy, the  evidence  which  it  affords  is  of  all  the  most  re- 
moved from  popular  apprehension.  What  then  is  the 
great  foundation  of  proof  to  those  who  are  little  read  in 
history,  and  are  ill  qualified  to  decipher  prophecy,  and 
compare  it  vrith  the  records  of  xumkind  ?    Plainly  this, 
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w'nscu  the  kankcd  &2m1  the  ignonct  bbt  eqBB^r 

L^. — tbe  i::tr:iL*:c  excellence  of  die  dccSTxac.  skI  ^ 
parity  of  tie  prrrcept ; — a  dcctriae  wiiica  cfiiVCTJ  r^  :^ 
luceftt  \iWLi:: -rjis^iixiz  just  aad  exiled  iK>ck^:d  o(  ^ic  Dir 
rii^  \^:itc\Vjiii :  exacts  a  worship  purged  of  all  Lrpocn^' 
and  %uper*tliion — t/ie  icost  adapted  to  tlie  oanzre  of  koi 
who  oners — the  most  worthy,  if  aught  mar  be  worthy.  «f 
the  Bein:?  that  accepts  it ;  prescribes  the  most 
duties — tilings  i&trinsically  the  best,  and  the  most 
docive  to  private  and  to  public  good ;  proposes  rewaidi 
adequate  to  the  vast  desires  and  capacities  of  the  ratioad 
soui ;  promises  mercy  to  infirmity,  without  indulgence  to 
▼ice ;  holds  out  pardon  to  the  penitent  offender,  in  that 
particular  way  which  secures  to  a  frail,  imperfect  race  die 
blessings  of  a  mild  government,  and  secures  to  the  majes^ 
of  the  Universal  Governor  all  the  useful  ends  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  builds  this  scheme  of  redemption  on  a  histoij 
of  man  and  Providence;  of  mans  original  corroptioQ, 
and  the  various  interpositions  of  Providence  for  his  gra- 
dual recovery, — which  clears  up  many  perplexing  ques- 
tions concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  present  happiness  and  misery,  and  the  disadvan- 
tages on  the  side  of  virtue  in  this  constitution  of  things, 
which  seem  inexplicable  upon  any  other  principles. 

This  excellence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  considered  in 
itself,  as  without  it  no  external  evidence  of  revelation 
could  be  sufficient,  so  it  gives  to  those  who  are  qualified 
to  perceive  it  that  internal  probability  to  the  whole  scheme, 
that  the  external  evidence,  in  that  proportion  of  it  in  which 
it  may  be  supposed  to  be  understood  by  common  men, 
may  be  well  allowed  to  complete  the  proof.  This,  I  am 
persuaded,  is  the  consideration  that  chiefly  weighs  with 
those  who  are  quite  unable  to  collect  and  unite  for  them- 
selves the  scattered  parts  of  that  multifarious  proof  which 
history  and  prophecy  afford. 

1  would  not  be  understood  to  disparage  the  proof  of 
/'evelation  from  historical  evidence   or  from   prophecy; 
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when  I  speak  of  that  part  of  it  which  lies  within  the  reach 
of  unlettered  men  as  small,  I  speak  of  it  with  reference  to 
its  whole.  I  am  satisfied,  that  whoever  is  qualified  to  take 
a  view  of  but  one  half,  or  a  much  less  proportion  of  the 
proof  of  that  kind  which  is  now  extant  in  the  world,  will 
be  overpowered  with  the  force  of  it.  Some  there  will  al- 
ways be  who  will  profit  by  this  proof,  and  will  be  curious 
to  seek  after  it ;  and  mankind  in  general  will  be  advan- 
taged by  their  lights.  But  of  those  in  any  one  age  of  the 
world  who  may  be  capable  of  receiving  the  full  benefit  of 
this  proof,  I  question  whether  the  number  be  greater  than 
of  those  in  the  apostolic  age  who  were  in  a  situation  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  ocular  demonstration.  And  I  would 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  common  ground  of  convictiom 
there  may  be  for  all  men,  of  which  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned  may  equally  take  advantage ;  and  I  took  this  in- 
quiry, in  order  to  discover  wherein  that  merit  of  faith  con- 
sists which  may  entitle  to  the  blessing  pronounced  in  the 
text  and  in  various  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  for  whatever 
that  may  be  from  which  true  faith  derives  the  merit,  we 
are  undoubtedly  to  look  for  it,  not  in  any  thing  peculiar  to 
the  faith  of  the  learned,  but  in  the  common  faith  of  the 
plain,  illiterate  believer.  Now,  the  ground  of  his  convic- 
tion, that  which  gives  force  and  vigour  to  whatever  else  of 
the  evidence  may  come  within  his  view,  is  evidently  his 
sense  and  consciousness  of  the  excelleoce  of  the  gospel 
doctrine.  This  is  an  evidence  which  is  felt,  no  doubt,  in 
its  full  force  by  many  a  man  who  can  hold  no  argument 
about  tlie  nature  of  its  certainty — with  him  who  holds  the 
plough  or  tends  the  loom,  who  hath  never  been  sufficiently 
at  leisure  from  the  laborious  occupations  of  necessitous 
life  to  speculate  upon  moral  truth  and  beauty  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  for  a  quick  discernment  and  a  truth  of  taste  in 
religious  subjects  proceed  not  from  that  subtilty  or  refine- 
ment of  the  understanding  by  which  men  are  qualified  to 
figure  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  disputation,  but  from  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  heart.     A  devout  and  honest  mind 
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refers  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion  to  titat  ex*' 
emplar  of  the  good  and  the  fair  which  it  carries  about 
within  itself  in  its  own  feelings :  by  their  agreement  with 
this,  it  understands  their  excellence :  understanding  their 
excellence,  it  is  disposed  to  embrace  them  and  to  obey 
them ;  and  in  this  disposition  listens  with  candour  to  the 
external  evidence.  It  may  seem,  that  by  reducing  faith 
to  these  feelings  as  its  first  principles,  we  resoWe  the 
grounds  of  our  conviction  into  a  previous  disposition  of 
the  mind  to  believe  the  thing  propounded, — ^that  is,  it  may 
be  said,  into  a  prejudice.  But  this  is  a  mistake :  I  sup- 
pose no  fevour  of  the  mind  for  the  doctrine  propounded 
but  what  is  founded  on  a  sense  and  perception  of  its  pu- 
rity and  excellence, — none  but  what  is  the  consequence 
of  that  perception,  and  in  no  degree  the  cause  of  it  We 
suppose  no  previous  disposition  of  the  mind,  but  a  general 
sense  and  approbation  of  what  is  good ;  which  is  never 
called  a  prejudice  but  by  those  who  have  it  not,  and  by  a 
gross  abuse  of  language.  The  sense  and  approbation  of 
what  is  good  is  no  infirmly,  but  the  perfection  of  our  na- 
ture. Of  our  nature,  did  I  say  ? — the  approbation  of  what 
is  good,  joined  with  the  perfect  understanding  of  it,  is  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine. 

The  reason  that  the  authority  of  these  internal  percep- 
tions of  moral  truth  and  good  is  often  called  in  question  is 
this, — that  from  the  great  diversity  that  is  found  in  the 
opinions  of  men,  and  the  different  judgments  that  thc^ 
seem  to  pass  upon  the  same  things,  it  is  too  hastily  inferred 
that  these  ordinal  perceptions  in  various  men  are  variousy 
and  cannot  therefore  be  to  any  the  test  of  universal  truth. 
A  Christian,  for  example,  imagines  a  natural  impurity  in 
sensual  gratifications;  a  Mahosiietan  is  parsuaded  that 
diey  will  make  a  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  in 
a  fbture  state :  the  Christian  reverences  his  BiUe  because 
it  prohibits  these  indulgences ;  the  Mahometan  loves  the 
Koran  because  it  permits  them.  Whence,  it  is  said,  is 
this  diversity  of  opinioii,  unless  the  mind  of  the  Ghi 
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Mahometan  equally  perceives  ad  innocent  ?  From  theti6 
equal  but  various  perceptions  they  severally  infer  the  pro- 
bability of  their  various  faiths ;  and  who  shall  say  that  tho 
one  judges  more  reasonably  than  the  other^  if  both  judgii 
from  perceptions  of  which  they  are  conscious  ?  Yet  diey 
judge  differently ;  both  therefore  cannot  judge  aright^  ufi- 
iess  right  judgment  may  be  different  from  itself.  Mudt  it 
not  then  be  granted,  either  that  these  perceptions  are  un* 
certain  and  fallacious, — or,  which  may  seem  more  reason- 
able, since  no  man  can  have  a  higher  certainty  than  tluit 
which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  feelings,  thai 
every  man  hath  his  own  private  standard  of  moral  tmtk 
and  excellence,  purity  and  turpitude ;  that  right  and  wrong 
are  nothing  in  themselves,  but  are  to  every  man  what  hU 
particular  conscience  makes  them ;  and  tlmt  the  univerMt 
idea  of  moral  beauty,  of  which  some.meti  have  affected  ttt 
be  so  vehemently  enamoured,  and  whleh  is  set  up  as  the 
ultimate  test  6f  truth  in  the  highest  speculations,  is  a  moM 
fiction  of  the  imagination  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  many  have  beefi  carrkMl 
apway  by  the  fair  appearance  of  this  argument,  in  which 
ttothing  seems  to  be  alleged  that  is  opett  to  objection. 
Notertheless,  the  conckision  is  felse,  and  the  whole  rea- 
toning  is  nothing  better  tho^ti  a  cheat  and  a  li6 ;  the  pre- 
mises on  which  H  is  founded  being  a  false  ^ct,  with  mudi 
art  tacitly  taken  for  granted.  The  whole  proceeds  on  ihU 
tesumptioi^, — that  men,  in  forming  their  judgmtot£^  of 
&ittgs,  do  alwsfys  refer  t6  the  original  perceptions  of  (Mii 
4Wn  minds,  that  is,  to  conscience.  Deny  this,  and  iSbii 
d^ersity  of  opinions  will  no  longer  be  a  proof  of  a  divei^- 
sity  of  origifMd  perceptkmB ;  fr6m  whibh  supposed  div^i^ifi]^ 
tile  MlacikMiisn^ss  of  thai  perceptioof  Wais  inferred.  And 
iH  not  Ibis  to  be  denied  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  truth,  diAt 
ito  man  is  at  all  times  attentire  to  these  perception  ?  Arit 
many  ihen  never  attend  to  them  at  all'  ?  that  in  iMDy  thi^f 
wfti  Stifled  and  6v£rM>DM, — in  some,  by  edtkMiMy  fiMiioD, 
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or  ejudopie ;  io  iitiios,  bjr  tlie  despente  wickednai  of 
tbeir  own  hearts  ?  Xow.  the  miiid  io  which  this  nnn  hitk 
hem  €&cted  hath  lost  indeed  itsnatDralciitmooof  tiiiik; 
and  jadgi:s  oot  by  its  original  feelings,  but  br  c^MnioBi 
taken  op  at  random.  Nevertheless,  the  nature  of  things 
is  not  altered  by  the  disorder  of  perrerted  n:inds :  Dor» 
the  evidence  of  things  the  less  to  those  who  perceive  thai 
as  they  are,  because  there  are  those  who  have  not  that  per- 
ception. No  man  the  less  clearly  sees  the  light,  whose 
own  eye  is  sound,  because  it  is  not  seen  by  another  wbo 
is  blind ;  nor  are  the  distinctions  of  colour  less  to  all  mao- 
Lind,  because  a  disordered  eye  confounds  them.  The 
same  rQascming  may  be  applied  to  our  mental  perceptioBs: 
the  Christian  5  discernment  of  the  purity  of  the  gospel  doc- 
trine is  not  the  less  clear — his  veneration  for  it  aiisiiig 
from  that  discernment  not  the  less  rational,  because  a  Mar 
hometan  may,  with  equal  ardour,  embrace  a  corrupt  sys- 
tem, and  may  be  insensible  to  the  greater  beauty  of  that 
which  he  rejects.  In  a  word,  every  man  implicitly  trusts 
his  bodily  senses  concerning  external  objects  placed  at  a 
convenient. distance  ;  and  every  man  may,  with  as  good  a 
reason,  put  even  a  greater  trust  in  the  perceptions  of  which 
he  is  conscious  in  his  own  mind ;  which  indeed  are  nothing 
else  than  the  first  notices  of  truth  and  of  Himself  which 
the  Father  of  Spirits  imparts  to  subordinate  minds,  and 
which  are  to  them  the  first  principles  and  seeds  of  intel- 
lect. 

I  have  been  led  into  an  abstruse  disquisition ;  but  I 
trust  that  I  have  shown,  and  in  a  manner  that  plain  men 
may  understand,  that  there  is  an  infallible  certainty  in  our 
natural  sense  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  purity  and  turpi- 
tude ;  and  that  I  have  exposed  the  base  sophistry  of  that 
ensnaring  argument  by  which  some  men  would  persuade 
the  contrary :  consequently,  the  internal  probability  of  our 
most  holy  religion  is  justly  inferred  from  the  natural  sense 
of  the  excellence  of  its  doctrines ;  and  a  faith  built  on 
the  view  of  that  probability  rests  on  the  most  solid  foun- 
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ation.  The  external  evidence  which  is*  to  complete  the 
roof  is  much  the  same  to  every  man  at  this  day  as  the 
itemal  evidence  of  the  resurrection  was  to  Thomas  upon 
ae  report  of  the  other  ten  apostles ;  with  this  difference, 
-that  those  wonderful  facts  of  our  Saviour's  life  which 
liomas  knew  by  ocular  proof,  we  receive  from  the  testi* 
aony  of  others. 

The  credibility  of  this  testimony  it  is  not  difficult  for 
jiy  one  to  estimate,  who  considers  how  improbable  it  is 
hat  the  preacliers  of  a  righteous  doctrine,  a  pure  moral- 
ty,  a  strict  religion,  should  themselves  be  impostors, — 
low  improbable  that  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  could 
le  deceived  in  things  which  passed  before  their  eyes ;  and 
low  much  credit  is  naturally  due  to  a  number  of  well- 
nformed  men,  of  unimpeached  character,  attesting  a  thin^ 
o  their  own  loss  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  This 
8  the  nummary  of  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity  as 
t  may  appear  to  men  in  general — to  the  most  illiterate 
vho  have  had  any  thing  of  a  Christian  education.  The 
general  view  of  it,  joined  to  the  intrinsic  probability  of 
he  doctrine,  may  reasonably  work  that  determined  con- 
riction  which  may  incline  the  illiterate  believer  to  turn 
i  deaf  ear  to  objections  which  the  learned  only  can  be 
competent  to  examine;  and  to  repose  his  mind  in. this 
persuasion,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  be  brought, 
vhich,  if  understood,  would  appear  to  him  sufficient  to 
)utweigh  the  mass  of  evidence  that  is  before  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  writers  who  have 
attacked  the  external  evidence,  seem  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  in  itself  improbable. 
None,  I  believe,  hath  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  assert, 
that  if  the  Christian  scheme  were  probable  in  itself,  the 
3vidence  we  have  of  it,  with  all  the  difficulties  they  have 
been  able  to  raise  in  it,  would  not  be  amply  sufficient 
That  they  do  not  perceive  the  intrinsic  probability  of 
Christianity,  those  of  them,  I  mean,  who^  discover  a  due 
respect  for  natural  religion,  that  these  do  not  perceive 
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tbe  intriDsic  probability  of  the  daetrinei  cif  o«r  religioBy  I 
would  not  willingly  impate  to  any  moral  depravity  of 
heart:  I  will  rather  suppose  that  they  haTe  atteadsd 
auigly  to  the  marvel  of  the  story,  and  have  never  taken  i 
Hear  view  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  moral  and 
theological  system. 

From  this  general  state  of  the  principles  on  which  At 
faith  of  Christians  in  these  ages  may  be  supposed  to  rest, 
when  none  can  have  the  conviction  of  ocular  proof,  it  k 
BPOt  difficult  to  understand  what  is  the  peculiar  merit  cf 
that  faith  which  believes  what  it  hath  not  seen,  wherel^ 
it  is  entitled  to  our  Saviour's  blessing.  The  merit  k 
this  faith  is  not  to  be  placed  merely  in  its  coBseqneiiosi 
ill  its  effects  on  the  believer's  life  and  actions.  It  ii 
^eittin,  that  fiuth  which  hath  not  these  effects  is  dead : 
there  can  be  no  sincere  and  salutary  faith,  where  iH 
natural  fruit,  a  virtuous  and  holy  life,  is  wanting.  But 
feith,  if  I  mistake  not,  hath,  besides,  ittother  merit  mor^ 
properly  its  own,  not  acquired  from  its  ccmsequenees, 
but  conveyed  to  it  from  the  principles  ill  which  it  takes  itt 
me.  These,  indeed,  are  what  gives  to  every  action,  much 
more  thut  its  consequences^  its  proper  character  and  d^ 
nomination ;  and  the  principles  in  which  feith  is  founded 
appear  to  be  that  integrity,  that  candour,  that  sinccrfCy  rf 
mind,  that  love  of  goodness,^  that  reverent  seiistf  of  Gkid*4 
perfections,  which  are  in  themselves  the  higbM  of  tBi&eti 
endowments  and  the  sources  of  all  other  virtues,  if  indeed 
there  be  any  virtue  which  is  not  contained  in  these.  Faith, 
Aerefore,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  the  futt  as^mblag^  Mi 
sum  of  all  the  Christiaxi'  graces,*  SiHd  lesis  Ae  beg^nmg^ 
than  the  perfection  of  tbe  Cbrislian  ehilu-aoMr :  bit  if  in 
any  instance  the  force  of  external  evideftee  shsMd  W<m4( 
9m  unwilling  belief  wbem  these  qu^it«e9  of  the  bettrt  are 
wanting,  in  tbe  mere  act  of  forced  be^ef  there  is  Mytierit: 
^  the  devils  believe  and  tremble."  Hence,  we  iMff  unliillr^ 
stand  upon  whaA  gi^und  and  witib  what  equity  ^d  leaWMii 
salirafeieai  is  proitiisad  in  Seriptuffeto  faith,  witfiont  tfM  0- 
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press  stipulatioQ  of  any  other  conditiaB.  Every  thiof 
that  could  be  named  as  a  condition  of  salvation  on  tht 
gospel  plan  is  included  in  the  principle  no  less  than  in  the 
effect  of  tliat  faith  to  which  the  promises  are  made* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sen* 
tence  of  condemnation  denounced  against  the  unbelieving 
is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  ignorance  or  the  error  of  the 
understanding ;  but  to  that  unbelief  which  is  the  proper 
opposite  of  the  faith  which  shall  inherit  the  blessing,**^ 
that  which  arises  from  a  dishonest  resistance  of  conviction 
— from  a  distate  for  moral  truth — from  an  alienation  of 
the  mind  from  God  and  goodness.  This  unbelief  contains 
in  it  all  those  base  and  odious  qualities  which  are  the  op- 
posites  of  the  virtue  of  which  true  faith  is  composed  :  it 
must  be  "  nigh  unto  cursing,"  inasmuch  as  in  the  very 
essence  and  formality  of  its  nature  it  is  an  accursed  thing. 

Lest  any  thing  that  has  been  said  should  seem  to  dero- 
gate from  the  merit  of  the  apostles'  faith,  I  would  observe, 
that  whatever  degree  of  evidence  they  might  have  for 
some  part  of  their  belief,  in -particular  for  the  important 
fitct  of  our  Lord^s  resurrection,  they  had  amf^e  exercise 
for  it  in  other  points,  where  the  evidence  of  their  sense 
was  not  to  be  procured,  or  any  external  evidence  that 
might  be  equally  compulsive,  for  the  whole  of  their  faiths 
For  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Father's  acceptance  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  of  himself — of  the  efficacy  of  the  Media- 
torial intercession — of  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — of  the  resurrection  of  the  body— of  the  futcure 
happiness  of  the  righteous  and  misery  of  the  wicked— of 
the  future  judgment  to  be  administered  by  Christ,~fo# 
these  and  many  other  articles,  the  apostles  had  not  more 
ffian  we  the  testimony  of  their  senses :  it  is  not,  therefore^ 
to  be  imagined  that  they  were  deficient  in  that  merito- 
rious faith  which  believeth  what  it  hath  not  seen ;  nor  is 
the  reproof  to  Thomas  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  his 
conduct,  but  confined  to  that  individu;J  aet  of  incredidity 
which  occasioned  it    Thomas,  with  die  r«rt  i^  thi' 
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gated  band,  set  the  world  a  glorious  example  of  an  actiTe 
&ith,  which  they  are  the  happiest  who  b^t  can  imitate: 
and,  seeing  faith  hath  been  shown  to  partake  in  its  begin- 
nings of  the  evidence  of  consciousness  itself,  and  to  hold 
of  those  first  principles  of  knowledge  and  intellect  of 
which  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  the  immediate 
gift  of  God,  let  us  all  believe  ;  and  let  us  pray  to  the  Fa- 
dier  to  shed  more  and  more  of  the  light  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  to  help  our  unbelief 


SERMON    XUII. 


And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  pnrifieth  himself^  even  as 

He  is  pure. — 1  Josn  iii.  3.* 

That  the  future  bliss  of  the  saints  in  glory  will  in  part 
at  least  consist  in  certain  exquisite  sensations  of  delight, 
— not  such  as  the  debauched  imagination  of  the  Arabian 
impostor  prepared  for  his  deluded  followers,  in  his  para- 
dise of  dalliance  and  revelry, — but  that  certain  exquisite 
sensations  of  delight,  produced  by  external  objects  acting 
upon  corporeal  organs,  will  constitute  some  part  of  the 
happiness  of  the  just,  is  a  truth  with  no  less  certainty  de- 
ducible  from  the  terms  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  de- 
scribe the  future  life,  than  that  corporal  sufferance,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  make  a  part  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked. 

Indeed,  were  holy  writ  less  explicit  upon  th^  subject 
than  it  is,  either  proposition,  that  the  righteous  shall  be 
corporally  blessed,  and  the  wicked  corporally  punished, 
seems  a  necessary  and  immediate  inference  from  the  pro- 
mised resurrection  of  the  body :  for  to  what  purpose  of 
God's  wisdom  or  of  his  justice     to  what  purpose  of  the 

*  Preached  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Institution  of  the  Magdalen 
Hospital,  AprU  22,  1795. 
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:reatare's  own  existence,  should  the  soul  either  of  saint  or 
inner  be  reunited  to  the  body,  as  we  are  taught  in  Scrip* 
ure.to  believe  the  souls  of  both  shall  be,  unless  the  body 
s  in  some  way  or  another  to  be  the  instrument  of  enjoy- 
nentto  the  one  and  of  suffering  to  the  other?  Or  how  is 
he  union  of  any  mind  to  any  body  to  be  understood, 
without  a  constant  sympathy  between  the  two,  by  virtue 
)f  which  they  are  reciprocally  appropriated  to  each  other, 
n  such  sort  that  this  individual  mind  becomes  the  soul  of 
h2Lt  individual  body,  and  that  body  the  body  of  this  mind, 
•—the  energies  of  the  mind  beii^  modified  after  a  certain 
nanner  by  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  body  to 
9?hich  it  is  attached,  and  the  motions  of  the  body  go- 
iremed  under  certain  limitations  by  the  will  and  desires  of 
;he  mind?  Without  this  sympathy,  the  soul  could  have 
10  dominion  over  the  body  it  is  supposed  to  animate, 
lor  bear,  indeed,  any  nearer  relation  to  it  than  to  any 
)ther  mass  of  extraneous  matter :  this,  which  I  call  my 
^ody,  would  in  truth  no  more  be  mine  than  the  body  of 
;he  planet  Jupiter :  I  could  have  no  more  power  to  put 
ny  own  limbs  in  motion,  as  I  find  I  do,  by  the  mere  act 
>f  my  own  will,  than  to  invert  the  revolutions  of  the 
ipheres ;  which  were  in  effect  to  say,  that  no  such  thing 
18  animation  could  take  place.  But  this  sympathy  be- 
tween soul  and  body  being  once  established,  it  is  impos- 
sible but  that  the  conscious  soul  must  be  pleasurably  or 
otherwise  affected,  according  to  the  various  .impressions 
)f  external  objects  upon  the  body  which  it  animates* 
rhus,  that  in  the  future  state  of  retribution,  the  good  will 
^njoy  corporal  pleasure  and  the  bad  suffer  corporal  pain, 
HTOuld  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  reunion  of  the 
loul  and  the  body  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  at  the 
ast  day,  had  the  Holy  Scriptures  given  no  other  informa- 
ion  upon  the  subject. 

But  they  are  explicit  in  the  assertion  of  this  doctrine* 
With  respect  to  the  wicked,  the  case  is  so  very  plain  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  proof.     With  respect 


t0  die  rigkteeiis,  tke  dliiignuglit  Mem  mareJoriuM,  oh 
cept  8o  far  w  it  10  dedeciUe,  ia  wliat  Buaner  I  htm 
shown,  from  the  general  doctrine  of  the  resurrectiop,— 
were  it  not  for  one  verj  explicit  and  decisive  passage  ii 
Ae  second  of  St  Panl's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  TUi 
passage  hath  nofortonalely  lost  somewhat,  in  our  pnUie 
translation,  of  the  precision  of  the  original  text,  by  tn 
injadicious  insertion  of  unnecessary  words,  meant  far 
lustration,  which  have  nodiing  answering  to  then  it 
the  original,  and  serve  only  to  obscure  what  they  were 
intendai  to  elucidate.  By  the  omission  of  these  unae- 
eessary  words,  without  any  other  amendment  of  Ae 
translation,  the  passage  in  our  English  Bibles  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  genuine  perspicuity ;  and  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  direct  and  positive  assertion  of  the  doctrine  we 
have  laid  down.  ^^  We  must  all  appear,"  says  the  aposde, 
^  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ."  And  this  is  die 
end  for  which  all  must  appear  before  that  awful  tribmml, 
— namely,  "  That  every  one  may  receive  the  things  in  the 
body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  good  or 
bad  ;***  that  is  to  say,  that  every  one  may  receive  in  kis 
body  such  things  as  shall  be  analogous  to  the  quality  of 
his  deeds,  whether  good  or  bad, — good  things  in  the 
body,  if  his  deeds  have  been  good ;  bad  things,  if  bad. 
Thus,  the  end  for  which  all  are  destined  to  appear  before 

*Tm  Zia  Ttv  (wyicwf^-Dot  ill  rendered  by  the  VvlgMte^  prpywm  ev 
jpfifH-  Bat  this  rendering,  though  the  Latin  words,  rightly  understood, 
convey  the  tme  sense  of  the  Greek,  has  given  occasion,  through  a  mi»- 
apprehension  of  the  true  force  of  the  word  propria,  to  those  paraphras- 
tic rendering  which  we  find  in  oor  English  Bible,  and  in  many  other 
medem  translations ;  which  entirely  conceal  the  particular  interest  tbe 
body  hath  in  this  pasaage.  To  the  same  misappzebenaioa  of  the  true 
sense  of  tlue  \^ulgate,  we  owe,  as  1  suspect,  a  various  reading  of  the 
Greek  text — aia  for  ra  Bia,  which  appears  in  the  Complutensian  and 
some  old  editions  -,  and  is  very  injudiciously  approved  by  Grotius,  and 
by  Mills,  if  1  understand  him  right ;  though  it  has  not  the  authority  of 
A  sing^  Greek  aianuscript,  or  the  decided  authority  of  aay  oae  of  the 
Civfi^k  fatherst  to  support  it.  The  Syrific  renders  the  Uu€  atAse  of  ths 
Greek,  ▼«  Zta  rw  emitmn^  with  precision  and  without  ambiguity* 
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the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  is  declared  by  the  aposde  to 
be  this, — that  every  individual  may  be  rewarded  widt 
eorporal  enjoyment,  or  punished  with  corporal  pain,  ac- 
cording as  his  behaviour  in  this  life  shall  have  been 
fiHind  to  have  been  generally  good  or  bad,  upon  an  exact 
mccount  taken  of  his  good  and  evil  deeds. 

What  those  external  enjoyments  will  be  which  will 
make  a  portion  of  our  future  bliss — in  what  particulars 
they  will  consist,  we  are  not  informed ;  probably  for  this 
leason, — because  our  faculties,  in  their  present  imperfect 
and  debased  state,  the  sad  consequence  of  Adam's  fall, 
aie  not  capable  of  receiving  the  information.  And  yet 
we  are  not  left  destitute^  of  some  general  knowledge,  of 
no  inconsiderable  importance. 

It  is  explicitly  revealed  to  us,  that  these  jojrs  will  be 
exquisite  in  a  degree  of  which,  in  our  present  state,  we 
have  neither   sense  nor  apprehension.     '*  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive,  such  good  things  as  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him."     Numberless  and  ravish- 
ing are  the  beauties  which  the  mortal  eye  beholds  in  the 
various  works  of  creation  and  of  art !  Elegant  and  of  end- 
less variety  the  entertainments  which  are  provided  for  the 
ear, — wlj^ether  it  delight  to  listen  to  the  sober  narratives 
of  history,  or  the  wild  fictions  of  romance, — whether  it 
hearken  to  the  grave  lessons  of  the  moralist,  to  the  ab- 
struse demonstrations  of  science,  the  round  periods  of  elo- 
quence, the  sprightly  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  the  smooth 
nmnbers  and  bold  flighto  of  poetry,  or  catch  the  enchant- 
ing sounds  of  harmony — that  poetry  which  sings  in  its 
inspired  strains  the  wondere  of  creating  power  and  re- 
deeming love — that  harmony  which  fans  the  pure  flame 
of  devotion,  and  wafts  our  praises  upon  its  swelling  notes 
np  to  the  eternal  throne  of  God !    Infinite  is  the  multitude 
of  pleasurable  forms  which  Fancy's  own  creation  can  at 
will  call  forth :  but  in  all  this  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
«Ktemal  gratifioations  mth  which  &is  present  world  is 
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manL  uubt  all  tke  oli^ects  wkidi  move  the  wmm 
widk  pkatsiBe,  sod  fill  dke  admiring  sool  with  nptmeaad 
deiighu  DCfdung  is  to  be  foond  whidi  may  coaTer  to  ov 
prescBi  ficuities  so  m:3£h  as  a  remote  eonoeptioa  of  tboK 
tniBpamms  soeoes  which  the  better  world  in  which  A17 
ihall  be  placed  shall  hereafter  present  to  the  childici 
o€  God's  lore. 

It  is  farther  rereakd  tons, diat  these  fbtnre  enjofmenli 
o€  the  body  will  be  widely  diffierent  in  kind  from  thepiea* 
sores  which  in  oor  present  state  result  eroi  firom  the  noit 
imwcfnt  and  lawful  gratifications  of  the  corp«eal  appe- 
tites. ^*  In  die  resoiTCCticMi,  they  neither  many,^  s^ 
cmr  Lord,  ^  nor  are  giren  in  nuuriage ;  but  are  as  dtt 
angels  of  Gt)d  in  heaven." 

But  this  is  not  all :  another  circumstance  is  revealed  to 
us,  which  opens  to  our  hope  so  high  a  prospect  as  most 
fin  the  pious  soul  no  less  with  wonder  than  with  love.  It 
is  plainly  intimated,  that  the  good  things  which  &e  riglh 
teous  will  receive  in  their  bodies  will  be  the  same  in  kind, 
— bi  inferior,  doubtless,  in  d^^ree, — ^but  the  same  tbqr 
will  be  in  kind,  which  are  ^oyed  by  the  human  nature 
of  our  Lord,  in  its  present  state  of  exaltation  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  It  is  revealed  to  us,  that  our  capacity  of 
receiving  the  good  things  prepared  for  us  will  be  ^e  efiTect 
of  a  change  to  be  wrought  in  our  bodies  at  Christ's  second 
coming,  by  which  they  will  be  transformed  into  the  like- 
ness of  the  glorified  body  of  our  Lord.  ^'  The  first  man," 
saith  St  Paul,  ^^  was  of  the  earth,  moulded  of  the  clay;  the 
second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  '^  And  as  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  man  of  day,  we  shall  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  man  in  heaven."  And  in  another  place, 
^'  We  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  bis  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby 
he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself."  This  change 
the  same  apostle  in  another  place  calls  ^'  the  redemption 
of  the  body ;"  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  ^'  the  adoption,"  for 
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which  we  wait  The  apostle  St.  John,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  Discourse  from  which  my  text  is  taken, 
speaks  of  this  glorious  transformation  as  the  utmost  that 
we  know  with  certainty  about  our  future  condition. 
''  Beloved/'  he  saith,  '^  now  we  are  the  sons  of  God : 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we 
know,  that  when  He  shall  appear''  (that  is,  when  Christ 
shall  appear,  of  whose  appearance  the  apostle  had  spoken 
just  before  in  the  former  chapter ;  we  know  this,  though 
we  know  nothing  else,  that  when  Christ  shall  appear), 
'^  we  shall  be  like  him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 
To  this  declaration  the  apostle  subjoins  the  solemn  ad- 
monition which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text:  '*  and  every 
man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,"  this  hope  of  being  trans- 
formed in  his  body  into  the  likeness  of  his  glorified  Lord, 
*^  purifies  himself,  as  He  is  pure." 

For  the  right  understanding  of  this  admonition,  it  is 
of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  pronoun  **  He"  is  to 
be  expounded  not  of  God,  but  of  Christ.  Every  one 
who  seriously  cherishes  this  glorious  hope  '^  purifies 
hkhself,  as  Christ  is  pure."  It  is  the  purity,  therefore, 
of  the  human  nature  in  Christ  Jesus,  not  the  essential 
purity  of  the  Divine  nature,  that  is  proposed  to  us  as  an 
example  for  our  imitation.  An  inattention  to  this  dis- 
tinction was  the  cause  of  much  folly  in  the  speculations, 
and  of  much  impurity  in  the  lives,  of  many  of  the  ancient 
MjTStics*  The  purity  of  the  Divine  nature  is  one  of  the 
incommunicable  and  inimitable  perfections  of  Grod:  it 
consists  in  that  distance  and  separation  of  the  .Deit^ 
from  all  inferior  natures  which  is  the  sole  prerogative  of 
Self-«xistence  and  Omnipotence.  Sufficient  in  himself 
ta  his  own  happiness,  and  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
will,  it  is  impossible  that  God  can  be  moved  by'^y 
desires  towards  things  external, — except  it  be*  in  the 
delight  he  takes  in  the  goodness  of  his  creatures ;  and 
AiM  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  his  self-complacency 
in  his  own   perfections.      Tlie  Mystics  of    antiquityt 
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rightly  conceiving  this  purity  of  the  Divine  natard,  but 
not  attending  to  the  infinite  distance  between  the  fint 
intellect  and  the  intelligent  principle  in  man,  absoidly 
imagined  that  this  essential  purity  of  Grod  himself  was 
what  they  were  required  to  imitate:    then  obaerviag, 
what  plainly  is  the  fact,  that  all  the  vices  of  men  pro* 
ceed  from  the  impetuosity  of  those  appetites  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  imperfections  and  infirmities  of  the 
animal  nature, — but  forgetting  that  the  irregularity  of 
these  appetites  is  no  necessary  effect  of  the  union  of  die 
soul  to  the  body,  but  a  consequence  of  that  depravity 
of  both  which  was  occasioned  by  the  first  transgression, 
— they   fell    into    this  extravagance, — ^they    conceivedi 
that  the  mind,  in  itself  immaculate  and  perfect,  became 
contaminated  with  vicious  inclinations,  and   weakened 
in  its  powers,  by  its  connexion  with  the  matt»  of  the 
body,  to  which  th^  ascribed  all  impurity :  hence  they 
conceived,  that  the  mind,  to  recover  its  original  puri^ 
and  vigour,   must  abstract  itself  from  all  the  oonceras 
of  the  animal  nature,  and  exercise  its  powers,  apart  as 
it  were  from  the  body,  upon  the  objects  of  pure  intellect 
This  effort  of  enthusiasm  they  vainly  called  an  imitation 
of  the  Divine  purity,  by  which  they  fancied  they  might 
become  united  to  God.    This  folly  vras  the  most  ham* 
less  when  it  led  to  nothing  worse  than  a  life  of  inoffien'- 
sive  quietism ;  which,  however,  rendered  the  individual 
useless  in  society,  regardless  of  the  relative  duties,  and 
studious  only  of  that  show  of  ^^  will  worship  and  neg> 
lecting  of  the  body"  which  is  condemned  by  St  Paul 
But  among  some  of  a  warmer  temperament,   the  conse- 
quences were  more  pernicious.     Finding  that  total  ab- 
straction from  sense  at  which  they  aimed  impractic^le^ 
andfstill  affecting  in  the  intelligent  part  parity  with  God, 
they  took  shelter  under  this  preposterous  conceit, — ^they 
said,  that  impurity  so  adhered  to  matter,  that  it  could 
not  be  communicated  to  mind ;  that  the  rational  soul 
was  not  in  any  degree  sullied  or  debased  by  the  vicious 
appetites  of  the  depraved  animal  nature :  and  under  this 
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whether  serious  persuasion  or  hypocritical  pretence,  they 
profanely  boasted  of  an  intimate  communion  of  their  souls 
with  God,  while  they  openly  wallowed  in  the  grossest  im- 
purities of  the  flesh.  These  errors  and  these  enormities 
bad  beBi  prevented,  had  it  been  understood  that  it  is  not 
the  purity  of  the  Divine  nature  in  itself,  but  the  purity  of 
the  human  nature  in  Christ,  vrfaich  religion  proposes  to 
man's  imitation. 

But  again  :  the  purity  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ, 
which  we  are  required  to  imitate,  is  not  that  purity 
which  the  manhood  in  Christ  now  enjoys  in  its  present 
state  of  exaltation ;  for  even  that  will  not  be  attainable 
to  fallen  man,  till  '^  the  redemption  of  the  body"  shall 
have  taken  place :  the  purity  which  is  our  present  ex- 
ample is  the  purity  of  Christ's  life  on  earth  in  his  state 
of  humiliation ;  in  which  **  he  was  tempted  in  all  things 
like  unto  us,  and  yet  was  without-  sin."  In  what  that 
purity  consisted,  may  be  best  learnt  in  the  detail  by 
diligent  study  and  meditation  of  Christ's  holy  life.  A 
general  notion  of  it  may  easily  be  drawn  from  our  Lord's 
enumeration  of  the  things  that  are  the  most  opposite  to  it, 
and  are  the  chief  causes  of  defilement :  ^'  These,"  saith 
oar  Lord,  "  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man, — evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false 
witness,  blasphemies." 

Of  these  general  defilements  the  most  difficult  to  be 
entirely  escaped  are  the  three  of  evil  thoughts,  adul- 
teries, and  fornications.  Few  have  hardened  their  hearts 
to  the  cruelty  of  murder,  or  their  foreheads  against  the 
shame  of  thefl  or  perjury ;  few  are  capable  of  the  im- 
piety of  direct  blasphemy:  but  to  the  solicitations  of 
what  are  called  the  softer  passions,  we  are  apt  to  yield 
with  less  repugnance;  probably  for  this  reason, — that 
neither  the  injury  of  our  neighbour,  nor  a  isordid  self- 
advantage,  nor  the  aflFront  of  God,  being  so  immediately 
the  object  of  the  act  in  these  as  in  the  other  instances, 
we  are  not  equally  deterred  from  the-  crime  by  any 
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Atrocious  malignity  or  disgusting  meanneas  thai  it  cairiei 
in  its  Yerjr  first  aspect.  Hence  these  are  the  sins  widi 
which  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  the  gai^  of  their 
thoughtless  hearts,  are  most  easily  beset ;  and  perhqii 
very  few  indeed  hold  in  such  constant  and  severe  lestxaint 
as  might  be  deemed  any  thing  of  an  imitation  of  Christ's 
example,  the  wanderings  of  a  corrupt  imagination,  the 
principal  seat  of  fallen  man's  depravity,  toward  the  enticing 
objects  of  illicit  pleasures. 

For  this  reason,  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  particular  ear- 
nestness ^oin  an  abstinence  from  these  defilements.  "  Flee 
from  fleshly  lusts,'*  says  St.  Peter,  '^  which  v^ar  against  the 
soul."  And  to  these  pollutions  the  admonition  in  theteit 
seems  to  have  a  particular  regard ;  for  the  original  word 
which  we  render  ^^  pure"  is  most  properly  applied  to  the 
purity  of  a  virgin. 

'^  Purifies  himself  as  he  is  pure."  Would  God,  a  better 
•conformity  to  the  example  of  his  purily  than  actually  ob- 
tains were  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  nominal  Christians ! 
— the  numbers  would  be  greater  which  might  entertain  a 
reasonable  hope  that  they  shall  be  made  like  to  him  when 
he  appeareth.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  repentance,  in  this 
as  in  other  cases — genuine,  sincere  repentance;  shall  stand 
the  sinner  in  the  stead  of  innocence :  the  penitent  is  allowed 
to  wash  the  stains  even  of  these  pollutions  in  the  Re- 
deemer's blood. 

By  the  turn  of  the  expression  in  my  text,  the  apostle 
intimates,  that  every  one's  purification  from  defile- 
ments, which  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  few  have  not 
contracted — the  individual's  personal  purification,  must, 
under  God,  depend  principally  upon  himself-«-upon  his 
care  to  watch  over  the  motions  of  his  own  heart — upon 
his  vigilance  to  guard  against  temptations  from  without 
— upon  his  meditation  of  Christ's  example — ^upon  his 
assiduity  to  seek  in  prayer  the  necessary  succour  of 
God's  grace.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  for  the 
purification  of  the  public  manners,  by  wise  and  politic 
itutions; — in   which  the   first  object  should  be,  to 
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lard  and  secure  the  sanctity  of  the  female  character,  and 
check  the  progress  of  its  incipient  corruption ;  for  the 
08t  effectual  restraint  upon  the  vicious  passions  of  men 
rer  will  be  a  general  fashion  and  habit  of  virtue  in  the 
res  of  the  women. 

This  principle  appears  indeed  to  have  been  well  under- 
dod  and  very  generally  adopted  in  the  policy  of  all  civi- 
sed  nations ;  in  which  the  preservation  of  female  chastity 
all  ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  hath  been  an  ob- 
ct  of  prime  concern.  Of  various  means  that  have  been 
led  for  its  security,  none  seem  so  well  calculated  to  attain 
le  end,  nor  have  any  other  proved  so  generally  successful, 
I  the  practice  which  hath  long  prevailed  in  this  and  other 
uropean  countries,  of  releasing  our  women  from  the  re- 
rain  ts  imposed  upon  them  by  the  jealousy  of  Eastern 
anners ;  but  under  this  indispensable  condition,  that  the 
male,  in  whatever  rank,  who  once  abuses  her  liberty  to 
ing  a  stain  upon  her  character,  shall  from  that  moment 
\  consigned  to  inddible  disgrace,  and  expelled  for  the 
hole  remainder  of  her  life  from  the  society  of  the  vir- 
ous  of  her  own  sex.  But  yet,  as  imperfection  attends  on 
[  things  human,  this  practice,  however  generally  con- 
icive  to  its  end,  hath  its  inconveniences,  I  might  say  its 
ESchiefs. 

It  is  one  great  defect,  that  by  the  consent  of  the  world 
>r  the  thing  stands  upon  no  other  ground),  the  whole 
famy  is  made  to  light  upon  one  party  only  in  the 
ime  of  two ;  and  the  man,  who  for  the  most  part  is 
3  author,  nflt  the  mere  accomplice  of  the  woman's 
ilt,  and  for  that  reason  is  the  greater  delinquent,  is  left 
punished  and  uncensured.  This  mode  of  partial  puuish- 
;nt  affords  not  to  the  weaker  sex  the  protection 
lich  in  justice  and  sound  policy  is  their  due  against 
I  arts  of  the  seducer.  The  Jewish  law  set  an  exam- 
\  of  a  better  policy  and  more  equal  justice,  when,  in 
i  case  of  adultery,  it  condemned  both  parties  to  an 
ual  punishment ;  which  indeed  was  nothing  less  than 
itb. 
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A  worse  evil,  a  mischief,  attending  the  severity,  the 
salutary  severitgr  upon  the  whole,  of  our  dealing  with 
the  lapsed  female,  is  this, — that  it  proyes  an  obstMle 
almost  insurmountable  to  her  return  into  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  sobriety,  from  which  she. hath  once  deviated. 
The  first  thing  that  happens,  upon  the  detection  of  her 
shame,  is,  that  she  is  abandoned  by  her  friends,  in  re- 
sentment of  the  disgrace  she  hath  brought   upon  her 
family ;    she  is  driven  from  the  shelter  of  her  &tber*s 
house ;  she  finds  no  refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  seducer,— 
his  sated  passion  Ibathes  the  charms  he  hath  enjoyed; 
she  gains  admittance  at  no  hospitable  door ;  she  is  cast 
a  wanderer  upon  the  streets,  without  money,  without  t 
lodging,  without  food :  in  this  forlorn  and  hopeless  situa- 
tion, suicide  or  prostitution  is  the  alternative  to  which 
she  is  reduced.    Thus,  the  very  possibility  of  repentance 
is  almost  cut  off;  unless  it  be  such  repentance  as  may  be 
exercised  by  the  terrified  sinner  in  her  last  agonies,  perish- 
ing in  the  open  streets,  under  the  merciless  pelting  of  Ae 
elements,  of  cold  and  hunger  and  a  broken  heart.    And 
yet  the  youth,  the  inexperience,  the  gentle  manners  once, 
of  many  of  these  miserable  victims  of  man's  seduction, 
plead  hard   for  mercy,   if  mercy  might  be  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  treasure  we  so  sternly  guard.    We 
have-  high  authority  to  say,    that  these  fiedlen  vromen 
are  not  of  all  sinners  the  most  incapable  of  penitence — 
not  the  most  unlikely  to  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  their 
guilt — not  the  most  insusceptible  of  reli^ous  improve- 
ment ;  they  are  not  of  all  sinners  the  most  without  hope, 
if  timely  opportunity  of  repentance  were  afforded  th^ : 
sinners  such  as  these,  upon  John  the  Baptist's  first  preach- 
ing, found  their  way  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  befeve 
the  Pharisees,  with  all  their  outward  show  of  sanctity  and 
self-denial. 

This  declaration  of  our  Lord  justifies  the  views  of  this 
charitable  institution,*  which  provides  a  retreat  for  these 
wretched  outcasts  of  society, — not  for  those  only  who 
by  a  single  faulty  seldom  without  its  extenuations,  have 
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forfeited  the  protection  of  their  nearest  friends ;  but  ev6n 
for  those,  generally  the  most  unpitied  but  not  always  the 
most  undeserving  of  pity  among  the  daughters  of  Eve, 
whom  desperation^  the  effect  of  their  first  false  step,  hath 
driven  to  the  lowest  walks  of  vulgar  prostitution.  In  the 
retirement  of  this  peaceful  mansion — withdrawn  from  the 
temptations  of  the  world — concealed  from  the  eye  of  public 
scorn — protected  from  the  insulting  tongue  of  obloquy — 
provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life^  though  denied  its 
luxuries — furnished  with  religious  instruction,  and  with 
employment  suited  to  their  several  abilities — they  have 
leisure  to  reflect  on  their  past  follies ;  they  arc  rescued  from 
despair,  that  worst  enemy  of  the  sinner  s  soul ;  they  are 
placed  in  a  situation  to  recover  their  lost  habits  of  virtuous 
industry — the  softness  of  tlieir  native  manners,  and  to. 
make  their  peace  with  their  offended  God. 

The  best  commendation  of  this  charity  is  the  success 
with  which  its  endeavours,  by  God's  blessing,  have  been 
crowned.  Of  three  thousand  women  admitted  since  the 
6r8t  institution,  two-thirds,  upon  a  probable  computation 
formed  upon  the  average  of  four  years,  have  been  saved 
from  the  gulf  in  which  they  had  well  nigh  sunk,  restored 
to  the  esteem  of  their  friends,  to  the  respect  of  the  world, 
fo  the  comforts  of  the  present  life,  and  raised  from  the  death 
of  sin  unto  the  life  of  righteousness  and  the  hope  of  a  glo-. 
rious  immortality. 

Happier  far  their  lot  than  that  of  their  base  seducers ! 
who,  not  checked,  like  these,  in  their  career  of  guilty 
pleasure,  by  any  frowns  or  censures  of  the  world,  ^^  have 
rejoiced  themselves  in  their  youth*'  without  restraint — 
"  have  walked,"  without  fear  and  without  thought,  "  in 
the  ways  of  their  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  eyes" — 
and  at  last  perhaps  solace  the  wretched  decrepitude  of  a 
vicious  old  age  with  a  proud  recollection  of  the  triumphs 
of  their  early  manhood  over  unsuspecting  womsg^is 
frailty;  nor  have  once  paused  to  recollect,  that  ^'God 
"for  these  things  will  bring  them  into  judgment."     But 
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Mrith  Him  is  laid  up  the  cause  of  ruined  innocence: 
he  hath  said,  and  he  will  make  it  good»  ''  Vengeance  is 
mine,  and  J  will  repay/' 


SERMON    XLIV. 


Let  every  sovl  be  svbject  unto  the  higher  powers^— Romans  ziii.  h* 

The  freedom  of  dispute,  in  which  for  several  yean 
past  it  hath  been  the  folly  in  this  country  to  indulge, 
upon  matters  of  such  high  importance  as  the  origin  of 
government  and-  the  authority  of  sovereigns, — the  fu- 
tility of  the  principles  which  the  assertors,  as  they  have 
been  deemed,  of  the  natural  rights  of  men,  allege  as  the 
foundation  of  that  semblance  of  power  which  they  would 
be  thought  willing  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  (principles  rather  calculated  to  palliate  sedi- 
tion than  to  promote  the  peace  of  society  and  add  to 
the  security  of  government), — this  forwardness  to  dis- 
pute about  the  limits  of  the  sovereign's  power,  and  the 
extent  of  the  people's  rights,  with  this  evident  desire  to 
set  civil  authority  upon  a  foundation  on  which  it  cannot 
stand  secure, — argues,  it  should  seem,  that  something 
is  forgotten  among  the  writers  who  have  presumed  to 
treat  these  curious  questions,  and  among  those  talkers 
who,  with  little  knowledge  or  reflection  of  their  own, 
think  they  talk  safely  after  so  high  authorities :  it  surely 
is  forgotten,  that  whatever  praise  may  be  due  to  the 
philosophers  of  the  heathen  world,  who,  in  order  to 
settle,  not  to  confound  the  principles  of  the  human  con- 
duct, set  themselves  to  investigate  the  source  of  the  obli- 
gations of  morality  and  law, — whatever  tenderness  may 

*  Pleached  before  the  Lords  Spiritnal  and  Temporal,  January  30, 
1793  i  being  the  Anniyersary  of  the  Martyrdom  of  King  Charles  the 
Rrat. 
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be  due  to  the  errors  into  which  they  would  inevitably  ialli 
in  their  speculations  concerning  the  present  condition  of 
mankind,  and  the  apparent  constitution  of  the  moral  world 
— of  which,  destitute  as  they  were  of  the  light  of  revela- 
tion, they  knew  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end, — the 
Christian  is  possessed  of  a  written  rule  of  conduct  deli- 
vered from  on  high,  which  is  treated  with  profane  con« 
tempt  if  reference  be  not  had  to  it  upon  all  questions  of 
duty,  or  if  its  maxims  are  tortured  from  their  natural  and 
obvious  sense  to  correspond  with  the  precarious  conclu- 
sions of  any  theory  spun  from  the  human  brain ;  it  hath 
been  forgotten,  that  Christians  are  possessed  of  authentic 
recordsof  the  first  ages,  and  of  the  very  beginning  of  man- 
kind, which  for  their  antiquity  alone,  independent  of  their 
Divine  authority,  might  claim  to  be  consulted  in  aU  in- 
quiries, where  the  resolution  of  the  point  in  question  de- 
pends upon  the  history  of  man. 

From  these  records  it  appears,  that  the  Providence  of 
Grod  was  careful  to  give  a  beginning  to  the  human  race, 
in  that  particular  way  which  might  for  ever  bar  the  exis- 
tence of  the  whole  or  of  any  large  portion  of  mankind  in 
that  state  which  hath  been  called  the  state  of  nature. 
Mankind  from  the  beginning  never  existed  otherwise 
than  in  society  and  under  government :  whence  follows 
this  important  consequence, — that  to  build  the  autho- 
rity of  princes,  or  of  the  chief  magistrate  under  whatever 
denomination,  upon  any  compact  or  agreement  between 
the  individuals  of  a  multitude  living  previously  in  the 
state  of  nature,  is  in  truth  to  build  a  reality  upon  a  fiction. 
That  government,  in  various  forms,  is  now  subsisting  in 
the  world,  is  a  fact  not  easily  to  be  denied  or  doubted : 
that  the  state  of  nature  ever  did  exist,  is  a  position  of 
which  proof  is  wanting:  that  it  existed  not  in  the 
earliest  ages,  the  pretended  time  of  its  existence^  is  a 
fact  of  which  proof  is  not  wanting,  if  credit  may  be  given 
to  the  Mosaic  records:  but  to  derive  governments  which 
now  are  from  a  supposed  previous  condition  of  mankind 
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never  was,  is,  at  the  best,  an  absurd  and  unphiloso' 
laical  creation  of  something  out  of  noUiing. 

But  this  absurdity  is  in  truth  but  the  least  part  of  the 
mischief  which  this  ill-conceived  theory  draws  after  it 
Had  what  is  called  the  state  of  nature, — though  a  thing 
so  unnatural  hath  little  title  to  the  name, — ^but  had  this 
state  been  in  fact  the  primeval  condition  of  mankind ; 
that  is,  had  the  world  been  at  first  peopled  with  a  multi- 
tude of  individuals  no  otherwise  related  than  as  they  had 
partaken  of  the  same  internal  nature  and  carried  the 
same  external  form — without  distinct  property,  yet  all 
possessing  equal  right  to  what  they  might  have  strengA 
or  cunning  to  appropriate  each  to  himself  of  the  eardi's 
eommon  store — without  any  governor,  head,  or  guardian, 
— no  government  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  any 
compact  between  the  individuals  of  this  multitude,  but 
what  their  children  in  the  very  next  generation  would 
have  had  full  right  to  abolish,  or  any  one  or  more  of  those 
^ildren,  even  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  majoritf, 
with  perfect  innocence,  though  not  without  imprudence, 
might  have  disobeyed :  insomuch,  that  if  such  compact 
be  the  true  foundation  of  sovereign  authority,  the  foun- 
dation is  weaker  than  these  republican  theorists  themselves 
conceive. 

The  whole  foundation  of  government,  in  their  view  of 
it,  is  laid  in  these  two  assumptions,— -the  first,  that  the 
will  of  a  majority  obliges  the  minority ;  and  the  second, 
that  the  whole  posterity  may  be  bound  by  the  act  and 
deed  of  their  progenitors.  But  both  these  rigfatB, — that 
of  the  many  to  bind  the  few,  and  that  of  the  -fiither  to 
make  a  bargain  that  shall  bind  his  unborn  children, — 
both  these  rights,  though  sacred  and  incontrovertible  in 
civil  society,  are  yet  of  the  number  of  those  to  which 
civil  society  itself  gives  birth;  and  out  of  society 
they  could  have  no  existence.  The  obligations  on  the 
minority  and  on  the  child  to  stand  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  mcyority  and  the  engagements  of  the  father,  arise  not 
from  any  thing  iu  the  nsLture  of  man  individually  consi- 
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dered :  they  are  rather  indeed  unnatural :  for  all  obK- 
gationsy  strictly  speaking,  are  unnatural,  which  bind  a 
man  to  the  terms  of  a  covenant  made  without  his  know- 
ledge and  consent ;  but  they  arise  from  the  condition  of 
man  as  a  member  of  society, — that  is,  from  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  public ;  a  relation  which  subsists 
not  till  a  public  is  formed.  And  to  make  those  civil  rights 
and  obligations  the  parents  of  public  authority,  which  are 
indeed  its  offspring,  is  strangely  to  confound  causes  and 
effects^ 

The  plain  truth  is  this :  the  manner  in  which,  as  we 
are  informed  upon  the  authority  of  (jod  himself,  Grod 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  world,  evidently  leads  to  this 
conclusion, — namely,  that  civil  society,  which  always 
implies  government,  is  the  condition  to  which  God  on* 
ginally  destined  roan :  whence  the  obligation  on  the  citi* 
ten  to  submit  to  government  is  an  immediate  result 
from  that  first  principle  of  religious  duty  which  requiiet 
that  man  conform  himself,  as  fiur  as  in  him  lies,  with  the 
will  and  purpose  of  his  Maker.  The  governments  which 
now  are  have  arisen  not  from  a  previous  state  of  no  go* 
vemment,  falsely  called  the  state  of  nature ;  but  from 
diat  original  government  under  which  the  first  generaticms 
of  men  were  brought  into  existence,  variously  changed 
and  modified,  in  a  long  course  of  ages,  under  the  wise 
direction  of  God's  overruling  providence,  to  suit  the  vari- 
ous climates  of  the  world,  and  the  infinitely  varied  man- 
ners and  conditions  of  its  inhabitants.  And  the  principle 
of  subjection  is  not  that  principle  of  common  honesty 
which  binds  a  man  to  his  own  engagements,  much  leas 
that  principle  of  political  honesty  which  binds  the  child 
to  the  ancestor's  engagements ;  but  a  ccmscientious  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  (}od. 

I.  must  observe,  that  the  principles  which  I  advance 
ascribe  no  greater  sanctity  to  monarchy*  than  to  any 

*  It  is  trne^  that  for  niiny  generations  after  the  creation^  the  whole 
world  mast  have  been  nnder  the  monarchy  of  Adam ;  and  of  Noah,  lor 
some  time  after  the  flood;  but  this  primitiye  ^MftrisfGJhaL  ^sorranoMsoX^ 
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other  form  of  established  govemment ;  nor  do  they  at  all 
invole  that  exploded  notion,  that  all  or  any  of  the  pre- 
sent sovereigns  of  the  earth  hold  their  sovereignty  by 
virtne  of  such  immediate  or  implied  nomination  on  the 
part  of  Grod,  of  themselves  personally,  or  of  the  stocks 
from  which  they  are  descended,  as  might  confer  an  end- 
less, indefeasible  right  upon  the  posterity  of  the  persons 
named.  In  contending  that  government  was  coeval  with 
mankind,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  all  the  parti- 
cular forms  of  govemment  which  now  exist  are  the  work 
of  human  policy,  under  the  controul  of  God's  general 
overruling  providence';  that  the  Israelites  were  the  only 
people  upon  earth  whose  form  of  govemment  was  of  ex- 
press Divine  institution,  and  their  kings  the  only  mo- 
narchs  who  ever  reigned  by  an  indefeasible  divine  title : 
but  it  is  contended,  that  all  government  is  in  such  sort 
of  Divine  institution,  that,  be  the  form  of  any  particular 
govemment  what  it  may,  the  submission  of  the  individaal 
is  a  principal  branch  of  that  religious' duty  which  each 
man  owes  to  Grod :  it  is  contended  that  the  state  of  man- 
kind was  never  such,  that  it  was  free  to  any  man  or  to  any 
number  of  men,  to  choose  for  themselves  whether  they 
would  live  subject  to  govemment  and  united  to  society, 
or  altogether  free  and  unconnected. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  world, «taken  as  it  now  is  and  hath 
been  for  many  c^s,  cases  happen  in  which  the  sovereign 
power  is  conferred  by  the  act  of  the  people,  and  in  which 
that  act  alone  can  give  the  sovereign  a  just  title.  Not 
only  in  elective  monarchies,  upon  the  natural  demise  of 
the  reigning  prince,  the  successor  is  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  people ;  but  in  governments  of 
whatever  denomination,  if  the  form  of  govemment  un- 
dergo a  change,  or  the  established  rale  of  succession  be 
set  aside  by  any  violent  or  necessary  revolution,  the  act  of 

in  which  the  sovereign  was  in  a  literal  sense  the  father  of  the  people^ 
was  so  much  sui  generis,  so  different  from  any  of  the  monarchical  fonns 
which  have  since  taken  place,  that  none  of  these  can  boild  any  tight 
of  preference  npoa  lVio«ft  txusa^Vea. 
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the  nation  itself  is  necessary  to  erect  a  new  sovereign^, 
or  to  transfer  the  old  right  to  the  new  possessor.  The 
condition  of  a  people^  in  these  emergencies,  bears  no  re- 
semblance or  analogy  to  that  anarchy  which  hath  been 
called  the  state  of  nature :  the  people  become  not  in  these 
situations  of  government  what  they  would  be  in  that  state, 
a  mere  multitude ;  they  are  a  society, — ^not  dissolved,  but 
in  danger  of  dissolution  ;  and,  by  the  great  law  of  self- 
preservation  inherent  in  a  body  politic  no  less  than  in 
the  solitary  animal,  a  society  so  situated  hath  a  right  to 
use  the  best  means  for  its  own  preservation  and  per- 
petuity. A  people  therefore  in  these  circumstances  hath 
a  right,  which  a  mere  multitude  unassociated  could  never 
have,  of  appointing,  by  the  consent  of  the  majority,  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  a  new- head:  and  it  will 
readily  be  admitted,  that  of  all  sovereigns,  none  reign  by 
80  fair  and  just  a  title  as  those  who  can  derive  their  claim 
from  such  public  act  of  the  nation  which  they  govern. 
But  it  is  no  just  itaference,  that  the  obligation  upon  the 
private  citizen  to  submit  himself  to  .the  authority  thus 
raised  arises  wholly  from  the  act  of  the  people  conferring 
ity  or  from  their  compact  with  the  person  on  whom  it  is 
conferred.  In  all  these  cases,  the  act  of  the  people  is  only 
the  means*  which  Providence  employs  to  advance  the  new 
sovereign  to  his  station :  the  obligation  to  obedience  pro- 
ceeds secondarily  only  from  the  act  of  man,  but  primarily 
from  the  will  of  God  :t  who  hath  appointed  civil  life  for 
man's  condition,  and  requires  the  citizen's  submission  to 
the  sovereign  whom  his  providence  shall,  by  whatever 
means,  set  over  him. 

*  ''  Quasi  vero  Dens  non  ita  regat  populum,  nt  cni  Dens  vnlt,  rag- 
num  tradat  popolua." — ^Milton,  Defensio  pro  Pop.  Angl. 

t ''  Ratio  cur  debeamos  subjecti  esse  magistratibos^  qaod  Dei  ordi- 
natione  sunt  constituti :  quod  si  ita  placet  Domino  mandum  gabemare, 
Dei  odinem  invertere  nititur^  adeoqne  Deo  ipsi  resistit^  quisquis  potea- 
tatem  aspernatur ;  quando  ejns^  qui  juris  politici  anctor  est^  Providen- 
tiam  contemnere^  bellum  cum  eo  susciper^  est.**— CalvinJd  Roiil  xiii.  1. 
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Thus,  in  our  own  country,  at  the  glorious  epoch  of  the 
Revolution,  the  famous  Act  of  Settlement  was. the  meam 
which  Providence  employed  to  place  the  British  scqitie 
in  the  hands  which  now  wield  it  That  statute  is  con- 
fessedly the  sole  foundation  of  the  sovereign's  title ;  nor 
can  any  future  sovereign  have  a  just  title  to  the  crown, 
the  law  continuing  as  it  is,  whose  claim  stands  not  upon 
that  ground.  Yet  it  is  not  merely  by  virtue  of  that  act 
diat  the  subject's  allegiance  is  due  to  him  whose  daim  is 
founded  on  it  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  .the  principle 
of  the  private  citizen's  submission  must  be  quite  a  dis- 
tinct thing  from  the  principle  of  the  sovereign's  public 
title ;  and  for  this  plain  reason, — ^the  principle  of  submis* 
sion,  to  bind  the  conscience  of  every  individual,  must  be 
something  universally  known,  and  easy  to  be  understood ; 
the  ground  of  the  sovereign's  public  tide,  in  govern- 
ments in  which  the  fabric  of  the  constitution  is  in  any 
degree  complex  and  artificial,  can  be  known  only  to  the 
few  who  have  leisure  and  ability  and  inclination  for  his- 
torical and  political  researches.  In  this  country,  how 
many  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  common  peo- 
ple never  beard  of  the  Act  of  Settlement ! — of  those  to 
whom  the  name  may  be  familiar,  how  many  have  never 
taken  the  pains  to  acquire  any  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
contents  ! — ^yet  not  one  of  these  is  absolved  from  his  alle- 
giance^ by  his  ignorance  of  his  sovereign's  title.  Where 
then  shall  we  find  that  general  principle  that  binds  the 
duty  of  allegiance  equally  on  all,  read  or  unread  in  the 
statute-book  and  in  the  history  of  their  country?  Where 
shall  we  find  it,  but  among  those  general  rvdes  of  duty 
which  proceed  immediately  from  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
and  have  been  impressed  upon  the  conscience  of  every 
man  by  the  original  constitution  of  the  world  ! 

^  This  divine  right  of  the  first  magistrate  in  every  polity 
to  the  citizen's  obedience  is  not  of  that  sort  which  it  wer« 
high  treason  to  claim  for  the  sovereigns  of  this  country : 
it  is  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  the  pretended  divine  right 
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Q  the  inheritance  of  the  crown :  it  is  a  right  which  the 
nost  zealous  republicans  acknowledged  to  be  divine,  in 
SMcmer  times,  before  republican  zeal  had  ventured  to 
Mpouse  the  interests  of  atheism  :*  it  is  a  right  which 
n  no  country  can  be  denied,  without  the  highest  of  all 
leasons ;  the  denial  of  it  were  treason  against  the  para* 
nount  authority  of  Grod. 

These  views  of  the  authori^  of  civil  governors,  as  they 
lie  obviously  suggested  by  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  first 
iges,  so  they  are  confirmed  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ; 
—in  which,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  found  dear,  peremptory^ 
md  unequivocal,  it  is  the  injunction  of  submissicm  to  the 
lovereign  authority ;  and,  in  monarchies,  of  loyalty  to  the 
lerson  of  the  sovereign. 

.  ^^  Let  every  soul,"  says  the  apostle  in  my  text, ''  be  suIh 
ect  to  the  higher  powers." 

The  word  '^powers"  here  signifies  persons  bearing 
K>wer :  any  other  meaning  of  it,  whatever  may  be  pre- 
ended,  is  excluded  by  the  contexLf    The  text,  indeed, 

*  ''  All  kings  but  such  as  are  immediately  named  by  God  himself 
laye  their  power  by  human  right  only ;  though,  after  human  composi* 
ion  and  agreement^  their  lawful  choice  is  approved  of  God,  and  obedi- 
tnce  required  to  them  by  divine  right."  These  are  the  words  in  whidi 
Kshop  Hoadly  states  Hooker's  sentiments.  Hooker's  own  words  are 
tronger  and  more  extensive :  but  the  sentiment  to  the  extent  in  which 
t  is  conveyed  in  these  terms,  the  republican  Bishop  approved.-^-See 
Ioadly's  Defence  of  Hooker. 

"  Quod  Dii  nuncupantur,  quicnnque  magistratnm  gemnt,  ne  in  ea 
ppellatione  leve  inesse  momentum  quis  putet :  ea  enim  significater, 
nandatnm  a  Deo  habere,  Divina  auctoritate  pneditos  esse,  ac  omnino 
>ei  personam  snstinere,  cujus  vices  qnodammodo  agunt."*-4}ALvnr» 
nst.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  sect.  4. 

''  Resisti  magistratpi  non  potest,quin  simulDeo  resi8tatur."-«CALViN. 
nst.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  sect.  23. 

t  It  has  been  a  great  point  with  republican  divines  to  explain  away 
he  force  of  this  text.  But,  for  this  purpose,  they  h^ve  never  been  able 
0  fell  upon  any  happier  expldient,  than  to  say  that  the  word  ''  power^T 
c^oiicnai),  signifies  not  persons  bearing  power,  but  forms  of  govern^ 
aent:  then,  restraining  the  precept  to  such  governments  as  are  per* 
Bctly  well  administered,  and  finding  hardly  any  government  uponMrtta 
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had  been  better  rendered — *'  Let  every  soul  be  subject 
to  the  sovereign  powers.*'  -  The  word  ^^  sovereign^'  renders 
the  exact  meaning  of  that  Greek  word  for  which  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  in  this  place  rather  unhappily  puts  the  com- 
parative ^^  higher :"  in  another  passage  it  is  very  properly 
rendered  by  a  word  equivalent  to  sovereign,  by  the  word 
"supreme." — "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  sovereign 
powers."  The  sovereignty  particularly  intended,  in  the 
immediate  application  of  the  precept  to  those  to  whom 
the  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  Roman  Emperor.  Nero  was  at  the  time  the  possessor 
of  that  sovereignty ;  and  the  apostle,  in  what  he  immedi- 
ately subjoins  to  enforce  his  precept,  seems  to  obviate  an 

•dministered  to  their  mind  (for  they  never  make  allowance  for  the  in- 
evitable imperfection  and  infirmity  of  all  things  human),  they  get  rid 
of  the  constraint  of  this  Divine  injunction ;  which,  by  this  interpreta- 
tion and  this  limitation,  they  render  as  nugatory  as  any  of  their  own 
maxims ;  and  find  their  conscience  perfectly  at  ease  while  they  make 
free  in  word  and  in  deed  with  thrones,  dominions,  and  dignities.  What- 
ever be  the  natural  import  of  the  word  (e^ovcriac),  the  epithet  which  is 
joined  to  it  in  the  text  shows  that  it  must  be  understood  hereof  some- 
thing which  admits  the  degree  of  high  and  low.  But  of  this  forms  of 
government  are  incapable :  every  form  is  supreme  where  it  is  esta- 
blished i  and  since  different  forms  of  government  cannot  subsist  at  the 
same  time  among  the  same  people,  it  were  absurd  to  say  of  forms  of 
government'  than  one  is  higher  than  another.  Again,  in  the  third 
verse  of  this  same  chapter,  the  power  (f^ovcrm)  is  said  to  bestow 
praise  upon  those  who  do  good ;  in  the  fourth,  to  be  "  the  minister  of 
God  !*'  and  in  the  sixth,  to  receive  tribute  as  the  wages  of  a  close  at- 
tendance upon  that  ministry.  None  of  these  things  can  be  said  of 
forms  of  government,  without  a  harshness  of  metaphor  unexampled  ii 
the  didactic  parts  of  holy  writ :  but  all  these  things  may  be  said  witk 
great  propriety  of  the  persons  governing. 

.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  the  first  preachers  sre 
warned  that  they  are  to  be  brought  before  synagogues,  and  magistrates, 
and  powers  (c^ovcrcac)-  There  the  word  evidently  signifies  persons 
bearing  power.  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  not  a  single  instance  is  to 
be  found  in  any  writer,  sacred  or  profane,  AT  the  use  of  the  word  t^frwna 
to  signify  form  of  government ;  nor  is  that  sense  to  be  extracted  by 
any  critical  chemistry  from  the  etymology  and  racUcal  meaning  of  the 
word. 
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objection  which  he  was  well  aware  the  example  of  Nero's 
tyranny  might  suggest.  His  reasoning  is  to  this  eflfect ; 
"  The  sovereignty,  you  will  say,  is  often  placed  in  unfit 
hands,  and  abused  to  the  worst  purposes.  It  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  sensual,  rapacious  men,  of  capricious 
women,  and  of  ill-conditioned  boys.  It  is  in  such  soft 
abused,  as  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  lust  and  ambi- 
tion, of  avarice  and  injustice  :  you,  yourselves,  my 
brethren,  experience  the  abuse  of  it  in  your  own  per- 
sons. It  may  seem  to  you,  that  power  derived  from 
the  Author  of  all  Good  would  never  be  so  misplaced, 
nor  be  permitted  to  be  so  misused;  and  you  may 
perhaps  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  the  Father  of  Lies 
once  at  least  spake  truth,  when  he '  claimed  the  disposal 
of  earthly  sceptres  as  his  own  prerogative.  Such  reason- 
ings (saitb  the  apostle)  are  erroneous :  no  king,  however 
he  might  use  or  abuse  authority,  ever  reigned  but  by 
the  appointment  of  God's  providence.*  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  power  but  from  God :  to  him,  whatever 
powers,  good  or  bad,  are  at  any  time  subsisting  in  the 
world,  are  subordinate :  he  has  good  ends  of  his  own 
not  always  to  be  foreseen  by  us,  to  be  effected  by  the 
abuse  of  power,  as  by  other  partial  evils ;  and  to  his  own 

*  "  Hoc  nobis  si  assidue  ob  animos  et  oculos  obversetar,  eodem  de- 
creto  constitui  etiam  neqnissimos  reges,  quo  reguui  authoritas  stataitnr  -, 
nnaqiiam  in  animom  nobis  seditiosas  illae  cogitationes  venient, '  trac- 
tandain  esse  pro  meritis  regem^  nee  SBquum  esse  ut  subditos  ei  nos 
pnestemns,  qui  vicissim  regem  nobis  se  non  prsBstat.'  "^t-Calvin.  Inst, 
iv.  22.. sect.  27. 

*'  Si  in  Dei  verbum  respicimus  longias  nos  deducet^  ut  non  eorum  modo 
principum  imperio  subditi  simns,  qui  probe^  et  qua  debent  fide,  munere 
iuo  eiga  nos  defunguntur^ed  oamium^qui  quoquo  modo  rerum  potiuntur, 
etiamsi  nihil  minus  prsestent,  quam  quod  ex  officio  erat  principum.'* 

*'  In  eo  probando  insistamus  magis,  quod  non  ita  facile  in  hominum 
mentes  cadit,  in  homine  deterrimo,  honoreque  omni  indignissimo,  penes 
qnem  modo  sit  publica  potestas,  prsBclaram  illam  et  Divinam  potesta- 
tem  residere^  quam  Dominus  justitisB  ac  judicii  sui  ministris,  yerbo 
BUD,  detulit.  proinde  a  snbditis  eadem  in  reverentia  et  dignitate 
habendum,  quantum  ad  publicam  obedientiam  attinet,  qua  optimum 
regem,  si  daretur,  habitnri  essent.*' — Calvin.  Inst.  iv.  20.  25. 
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secret  purpose  he  directs  the  worst  actions  of  tyrants, 
no  less  than  the  best  of  godly  princes.  Man's  abuse 
therefore,  of  his  delegated  authority  is  to  be  borne  with 
resignation,  like  any  other  of  God's  judgments.  The  op- 
position of  the  individual  to  the  sovereign  power  i^  an 
opposition  to  God's  providential  arrangements :  and  it 
is  the  more  inexcusable,  because  the  vf  ell-being  of  man- 
kind is  the  general  end  for  which  government  is  obtain- 
ed ;  and  this  end  of  government,  under  all  its  abuses, 
is  generally  answered  by  it :  for  the  good  of  government 
is  perpetual  and  universal ;  the  mischiefs  resulting  from 
4he  abuse  of  power,  temporary  and  partial :  insomuch, 
that  in  governments  which  are  the  worst  administered, 
the  sovereign  power,  for  the  mort  part,  is  a  terror  not 
to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
far  more  beneficial  than  detrimental  to  the  subject* 
But  this  general  good  of  government  cannot  be  secured 
upon  any  other  terms  than  the  submission  of  the 
individual  to  what  may  be  called  its  extraordinaiy 
evils." 

Such  is  the  general  scope  and  tenor  of  the  argument 
by  which  St.  Paul  enforces  the  duty  of  the  private 
citizen'^  subjection  to  the  sovereign  authority.  He 
never  once  mentions  that  god  of  the  republican's  idola- 
try, the  consent  of  the  ungovemed  millions  of  man- 
kind if  he  represents  the  earthly  sovereign  as  the  vice- 
gerent   of   God,     accountable    for    misconduct    to    his 

'^  "  Nulla  tyrannis  esse  potest^  baas  non  aliqua  ex  parte  subsidio  sit 
ad  taendam  hominum  societatem.*' — Calvin,  in  Rom.  xiii.  1. 

t  The  first  mention  that  I  remember  to  have  found  anywhere  of  com- 
pact as  the  first  principle  of  government,  is  in  the  "  Crito"  of  Plato  j 
where  Socrates  alleges  a  tacit  agreement  between  the  citizen  and  the 
laws  as  the  ground  of  an  obligation  to  which  he  thought  himself  sub- 
ject— of  implicit  obedience  even  to  an  unjust  sentence.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  fictitious  compact,  which  in  modem  times  hath  been  made 
%he  basis  of  the  unqualified  doctrine  of  resistance,  should  have  been  set 
up  by  Plato  in  the  person  of  Socrates  as  the  foundation  of  the  opposite 
doctrine  of  the  passive  obedience  of  the  individuaL 
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li^avenly  Master,    but  entitled   to  obedience  from  the 
subject* 

While  thus  we  reprobate  the  doctrine  of  the  first  for- 
mation of  government  out  of  anarchy  by  a  general  con- 
Bent,  we  confess, — with  thankfulness  to  the  overruling 
providence  of  God  we  confess — and  we  maintain,  that 
in  this  country  the  king  is  under  the  obligation  of  an 
•express  contract  with  the  people.  I  say,  of  an  ea^preu 
•contract.  In  every  monarchy  in  which  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  in  any  d^ee  subject  (as  more  or  less  in- 
deed it  is  in  all)  either  to  the  control  of  custom,  or  to  a 
fixed  rule  of  law,  something  of  a  compact  is  implied  at 
least  between  the  king  and  nation ;  for  limitation  of  the 
sovereign  power  implies  a  mutual  agreement,  which 
hath  fixed  the  limits ;  but  in  this  country,  the  contract 
is  not  tacit,  implied,  and  vague  ;  it  is  explicit,  patent, 
and  precise ;  it  is  summarily  expressed  in  the  corona,- 
tion  oath ;  it  is  drawn  out  at  length  and  in  detail  in  the 
Great  Charter  and  the  corroborating  statutes,  in  the 
Petition  of  Right,  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  in  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Nor  shall 
we  scruple  to  assert,  that  our  kings  in  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereignty  are  held  to  the  terms  of  this  express 
and  solemn  stipulation ;  which  is  the  legal  measure  of 
their  power  and  rule  of  their  conduct.  The  conse- 
quence which  some  have  attempted  to  deduce  from  . 
Ihese  most  certain  premises  we  abominate  and  reject,  as 
wicked  and  illegitimate, — namely,  that  *^  our  kings  are 
the  servants  of  the  people ;  and  that  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  cashier  them  for  misconduct''  Our  an- 
cestors are  slandered — their  wisdom  is  insulted — ^their 
virtue  is  defamed,  when  these  seditious  maxims  are  set 
forth  as  the  principles  on  which  the  great  business  of  the 

*  ''Neque  enim  si  ultio  Domini  est  effrsenatsB  dominationis  cor- 
rection ideo  protinus  demandatam  nobis  arbitremnr^  qnibas  nnllnm  alind 
•qnam  parendi  et  patiendi  datam  est  mandatnm.** — Calvin.  Inst.  iv.  20. 
31.    De  privatis  hominibos  semper  loqnor.     Ibid. 
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Hevolution  was  conducted,  or  as  the  groundwork  on 
which  that  noblest  production  of  Human  reason,  the  won* 
derful  fabric  of  the  British  constitution,  stands. 

Our  constitution  hath  indeed  effectually  secured  the 
monarch's  performance  of  his  engagements, — not  by  that 
clumsy  contrivance  of  republican  wit,  the  establisfameDt 
of  a  court  of  judicature  with  authority  to  try  his  con- 
duct and  to  punish  his  delinquency, — not  by  that 
coarser  expedient  of  modem  levellers,  a  refanence  to 
the  judgment  and  the  sentence  of  the  multitude — ^wise 
judgment,  I  ween,  and  righteous  sentence! — but  by 
two  peculiar  provisions  of  a  deep  and  subtle  policy, — 
the  one  in  the  form,  the  other  in  the  principles  of  go- 
vernment, which,  in  their  joint  operation,  render  the 
transgression  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  monarch 
little  less  than  a  moral  impossibility.  The  one  is  the 
judicious  partition  of  the  legislative  authority  between 
the  King  and  the  two  houses  of  Parliament ;  the  other, 
the  responsibility  attaching  upon  the  advisers  and  offi- 
cial servants  of  the  Crown.  By  the  first,  the  nobles  and 
the  representatives  of  the  commons  are  severally  armed 
with  a  power  of  constitutional  resistance,  to  oppose  to 
prerogative  overstepping  its  just  bounds,  by  the  exercise 
of  their  own  rights  and  their  own  privileges ;  which 
power  of  the  estates  of  Parliament  with  the  necessity 
takes  away  the  pretence  for  any  spontaneous  inter- 
ference of  the  private  citizen,  otherwise  than  by  the 
use  of  the  elective  franchise  and  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion foi*  the  redress  of  grievance :  by  the  second,  those 
who  might  be  willing  to  be  the  instruments  of  des- 
potism are  deterred  by  the  dangers  which  await  the 
service.  Having  thus  excluded  all  probability  of  the 
event  of  a  systematic  abuse  of  royal  power,  or  a  dan- 
gerous exorbitance  of  prerogative,  our  constitution 
exempts  her  kings  from  the  degrading  necessi^  of  be- 
ing accountable  to  the  subject:  she  invests  them  with 
the  high  attribute  of  political  impeccability ;  she  declares, 
that  wrong,  iu  hU  \kubUc  ca^acity^  a  king  of  Great  Britain 
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ettDQOt  do  ;  and  thus  unites  the  most  perfect  security  of 
lihe  subject's  liberty  with  the  most  absolute  inviolability 
of  the  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign. 

Such  is  the  British  constitution, — its  basis,  religion ; 
its  end,  liberty;  its  principal  mesms  and  safeguard  of 
liberty,  the  majesty' of  the  sovereign.  In  support  of  it 
the  king  is  not  more  interested  than  the  peasant. 

It  was  a  signal  instance  of  God's  mercy, — not  im- 
puting to  the  people  of  this  land  the  atrocious  deed  of 
h  desperate  faction, — it  was  a  signal  instance  of  God's 
Oiercy,  that  the  goodly  fabric  was  not  crushed  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  ere  it  had  attained  its  finished 
perfection,  by  the  phrensy  of  that  fanatical  banditti 
which  took  the  life  of  the  first  Charles.  In  the  madness 
md  confusion  which  followed  the  shedding  of  that  blood, 
rar  history  holds  forth  an  edifying  example  of  the  effects 
that  are  ever  to  be  expected — in  that  example,  it  gives 
learning  of  the  effects  that  ever  are  intended,  by  the 
dissemination  of  those  infernal  maxims,  that  kings  are 
the  servants  of  the  people,  punishable  by  their  masters. 
The  same  lesson  is  confirmed  by  the  horrible  example 
Mrbich  the  present  hour  exhibits,  in  the  unparelleled 
nisery  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  once  great  in  learning, 
irts,  and  arms ;  now  torn  by  contending  factions — her 
^vemment  demolished — her  alters  overthrown — her 
irst-born  despoiled  of  their  birth-right — her  nobles  de- 
ipraded — her  best  citizens  exiled — her  riches,  sacred 
md  profane,  given  up  to  the  pillage  of  sacrilege  and 
*apine — atheists  directing  her  councils — desperadoes 
conducting  her  armies — wars  of  unjust  and  chimerical 
imbition  consuming  her  youth — her  granaries  exhausted 
—her  fields  uncultivated — famine  threatening  her  mulr 
itudes — her  streets  swarming  with  assassins,  filled  with 
lolence,  deluged  with  blood ! 

Is  the  picture  frightful  ?  Is  the  misery  extreme — ^the 
^ilt  horrid  ?  Alas !  these  things  were  but  the  prelude 
»f  the  tragedy:   public  justice  poisoned  in  its  source, 
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profaned  in  the  abuse  of  its  most  solemn  forms  to  tbe 
foulest  purposes — a  monarch  deliberately  murdered — ^ 
monarch,  whose  only  crime  it  was  that  he  inherited  a 
sceptre  the  thirty-second  of  his  illustrious  stock,  butcher- 
ed on  a  public  scaffold,  after  the  mockery  of  arraign- 
ment, trial,  sentence — ^butchered  without  the  mercifiil 
formalities  of  the  vilest  malefactor's  execution — the  sad 
privilege  of  a  last  farewell  to  the  surrounding  populace 
fefused — not  the  pause  of  a  moment  allowed  for  devotion 
— honourable  interment  denied  to  the  corpse — ^the  royal 
widow's  anguish  imbittered  by  the  rigour  of  a  close  im- 
prisonment ;  with  hope  indeed  at  no  great  distance,  of 
velease,  of  such  release  as  hath  been  given  to  her  lord ! 

This  foul  murder,  and  these  barbarities,  have  filled 
the  measure  of  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  France.  O  my 
country  i  read  the  horror  of  thy  own  deed  in  this  recent 
heightened  imitation !  lament  ahd  weep  that  this  black 
French  treason  should  have  found  its  example  in  the 
crime  of  thy  Unnatural  sons  !  Our  contrition  for  our 
guilt  that  stained  our  land— ^ur  gratitude  to  God, 
whose  mercy  so  soon  restored  our  church  and  mo- 
narchy— our  contrition  for  our  own  crime,  and  our  gra- 
titude for  God  8  unspeakable  mercy,  will  be  best  ex- 
pressed by  us  all,  by  setting  the  example  of  a  dutiful 
submission  to  government  in  our  own  conduct,  and  by 
inculcating  upon  our  children  and  dependants  a  loyal 
attachment  to  a  king  who  hath  ever  sought  his  own 
glory  in  the  virtue  and  prosperity  of  his  people ;  and 
administers  justice  with  an  even,  firm,  and  gentle  hand, 
-^a  king  who,  in  many  public  acts,  hath  testified  his 
affection  for  the  free  constitution  of  this  country, — a 
king,  of  whom,  or  of  the  princes  issued  from  his  loins 
and  trained  by  his  example,  it  were  injurious  to  harbour 
a  suspicion  that  they  will  ever  be  inclined  to  use  their 
power  to  any  other  end  than  for  the  supyrt  of  public 
liberty.  Let  us  remember,  that  a  conscientious  submis- 
sion to  the  sovereign  powers  is,  no  less  than  brotherly 
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love,  a  distinctive  badge  of  Christ's  disciples.     Blessed 
be  God,  in  the  Church  of  England  both  those  marks  of 
genuine  Christianity  have  ever  been  conspicuous.     Per- 
haps in  the  exercise  of  brotherly  love  it  is  the  amiable 
infirmity  of  Elnglishmen  to  be   too   easy  to   admit  the 
claim  of  a  spiritual  kindred ;  the   times  compel  me  to 
remark  that  brotherly  love  embraces  only  brethren :  the 
term  of  holy  brotherhood  is  profaned  by  an  indiscrimi- 
nate application.     We  ought  to  mark  those  who  cause 
divisions   and  offences.      Nice  scruples  about  external 
forms,   and  differences   of  opinion  upon  controvertible 
points,  cannot  but  take  place  among  the  best  Christians, 
and  dissolve  not  the  fraternal  tie :  none,  indeed,  at  this 
season,   are   more  entitled   to  our  offices  of.  love,  than 
those   with    whom   the  difference  is  wide,  in  points  of 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  external  rites — those  venerable  ' 
exiles,  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  fallen  church  of 
France,   endeared  to  us  by  the  edifying  example  they 
exhibit  of  patient  suffering  for  conscience'  sake :  but  if 
any  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  British  government, 
living  under  the  protection  of  its  free  constitution  and 
its  equal  laws,  have  dared  to  avow  the  wicked  senti- 
ment,  that  this  day  of  national   contrition,   this  rueful 
day  of  guilt  and  shame,  ^'  is  a  proud  day  for  England, 
to  be   remembered   as  such  by  the  latest  posterity  of 
freemen,"  with  such  persons  it  is  meet  that  we  abjure 
all  brotherhood.      Their   spot  is  not  the  spot  of  our 
family ;  they  have  no  claim  upon  our  brotherly  affec- 
tion:  upon    our    charity  they   have    indeed  a  claim. 
Miserable  men!  '^they  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
in  the  bond  of  iniquity  :"   it  is  our  duty  to  pray  Grod,  if 
perhaps  the  thought  of   their  heart  may  be  forgiven  * 
them. 
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TO    TRV 


PRECEDING   SERMON 


It  IB  much  less  from  any  high  opinion  of  the  import^ 
ance  of  Calvin's  authority  to  confirm  the  assertions  of 
the  foregoing  Discourse,  that  reference  has  been  so  fre- 
quently made  in  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to 
bis  '' Theological  Institutions,"  than  from  a  desire  of 
vindicating  the  character  of  Calvin  himself  from  an  im- 
putation, which  they  who  think  it  ill-founded  will  be 
concerned  to  find  revived  in  a  late  work  of  great  eru- 
dition, and  for  the  ability  of  the  execution,  as  well  as 
for  the  intention,  of  great  merit — the  "Jura  Anglorum" 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Francis  Plowden.  In  a  matter  in 
which  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  so  4>lain  as  it 
certainly  is  upon  the  questions  which  are  treated  in  the 
foregoing  Discourse,  the  preacher  esteems  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  any  human  authority  of  little  moment : 
but  he  cannot  allow  himself  not  to  take  advantage  of 
an  occasion  spontaneously  as  it  were  arising  from  his 
subject,  of  rescuing  the  memory  of  a  man,  to  whom 
the  praise  of  conspicuous  talents  and  extensive  learning 
must  be  allowed  by  all,  from  unjust  aspersions ; — the 
injustice  of  which  lies  not  properly,  however,  at  the 
door  of  the  learned  author  of  the  *'  Jura. '' 
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Calvin  was  unquestionably  in  theory  a  republican :  he 
freely  declares  his  opinion^  that  the  republican  form,  or 
uii  aristocracy  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  a  republic^ 
was  of  all  the  best  calculated  in  general  to  answer  the, 
ends  of  government.  So  wedded  indeed  was  he  to  this 
notion,  that,  in  disregard  of  an  apostolic  institution  and 
the  example  of  the  primitive  ages,  he  endeavoured  to 
fashion  the  government  of  all  the  Protestant  churches 
upon  republican  principles ;  and  his  persevering  zeal  in 
that  attempt,  though  in  this  country  Uirough  the  mercy 
of  God  it  failed,  was  followed  upon  the  whole  with  a  wide 
and  mischievous  success.  But  in  civil  politics,  though 
a  republican  in  theory,  he  was  no  leveller.  That  he  was 
not,  appears  from  the  passs^es  cited  in  the  notes  upon 
the  forgoing  Discourse ;  and  will  be  still  more  evident 
to  any  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  whole  of 
the  last  chapter  of  the  last  book  of  his  **  Institutions  of 
the  Christian  Religion."  In  that  chapter,  he  profess- 
edly treats  the  question  of  the  consistency  of  civil  go* 
vemment  with  the  scheme  of  Christianity;  which  he 
maintains  against  the  fanatics  of  his  times.**  He  shows 
that  submission  to  the  magistrate  is  under  all  forms  of 
government  a  religious  duty:t  he  declares  his  prefer- 
ence of  a  republican  aristocracy  to  any  other  form  :t  but 
this  declaration  is  prefaced  with  an  express  protest 
against  the  futility  of  the  question,  what  form  is  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself  the  best  :t  he  a£Srms,  that  the  advan- 
tage of  one  government  above  another  depends  much 
upon  circumstances  ;t  that  the  circumstances  of  diffe- 
rent countries  require  different  forms;  that  government 
under  every  form  is  a  divine  ordinance ;  j;  that  the  variety 
of  governments  in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth  is  no 
less  conducive  to  the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  and  no 
less  the  work  of  Providence,  than  the  variety  of  cli- 
mates :§  and  with  respect  to  monarchy  in  particular  (by 

*  Institat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  sect.  1 — 3. 
t  Sect.  8.  t  S^t.  4.  §  Sect.  8. 
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which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  means  absolute  monar- 
chy), he  remarks,  that  submission  to  monarchical  govern- 
ments is  particularly  enjoined  in  holy  writ ;  for  this  es- 
pecial reason, — ^that  monafx;hy  was  the  form  which  in 
the  early  ages  was  the  most  disliked.*  Whatever  pre- 
ference, therefore,  in  speculaticm,  he  might  give  to  the 
republican  form,  he  could  not,  with  these  principles,  be 
practically  an  enemy  to  the  government  of  kings.  This 
kst  chapter  of  his  '^  Institutions,"  in  which  he  expressly 
treats  the  general  question  of  government,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  authentic  exposition  of  his  delibe- 
rate opinions  upon  the  whole  of  the  subject, — the  con- 
fession of  his  political  faith ;  and  by  reference  to  this, 
any  passages  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  in  whichjsub- 
Ordinate  questions  are  incidentally  touched,  ought  in 
candour  to  be  interpreted.  The  passages  in  which  he 
has  been  supposed  to  betray  the  principles  of  a  leveller 
lie  widely  scattered  in  his  comment  on  the  book  of 
Daniel.  They  shall  be  briefly  examined,  nearly  in  the 
Order  in  which  thev  occur.  If  it  should  be  found  that 
they  bear  a  different  sense  from  that  which  hath  been  im- 
posed upon  them,  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  they  will 
not  justify  the  reflections  which  have  been  cast 

In  the  thirty-ninth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  '^  And 
after  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom,  inferior  to  thee,'' 
this  difficulty  presents  itself:  with  what  truth  could  the 
prophet  say,  that  the  kingdom  which  was  to  arise  next  after 
Nebuchadnezzar's,  namely,  the  Medo-Persian,  should  be 
inferior  to  his,  when  in  fact,  in  wealth  and  power  it  was 
greatly  the  superior  of  the  two ;  for  Nebuchadnezzar's 
Chaldean  kingdom,  with  its  appendages,  made  a  part  only 
of  the  vast  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  under  Cy- 
rus ?  Calvin's  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  this, — whether 
it  be  the  true  one  or  no,  is  not  the  question ;  but  it  is  this, 
— that  the  Mcdo-Persian  empire  was  in  this  respect  infe- 

*  Sect.  7. 
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rior  to  Nebuchadnezzar's,  that  it  was  worse  in  a  moral 
sense ;  the  condition  of  mankind  being  more  miserable, 
and  the  manners  more  degenerate:  the  cause  of  which  he 
refers  to  this  general  maxim, — ^that  the  more  monarchic 
(that  is,  empires,  under  whatever  form  of  govemhietit) 
extend  themselves  to  distant  regions,  the  more  licentious- 
ness rages  in  the  world.*  That  the  word  ^^monarchiee"  he 
renders    "  empires"    without  regard  to   any   particular 
form  of  government,   is  most  manifest,  from  the  use  of  it 
in  the  comment  on  the  very  next  verse ;  where,  after  the 
example  of  his  inspired  author,  the  expositor  applies  it  to 
the  Roman  empire  under  its  popular  government.     From 
this  general   observation  upon  the  baleful  influence  of 
overgrown  empires  upon  the  happiness  and  morals  of 
man,  he  draws  this  conclusion  :  '*  Hence  it  appears,  how 
great  is  the  folly  and  madness  of  the  generality,  who  desire 
to  have  kings  of  irresistible  power;  which  is  just  the  same 
as  to  desire  a  river  of  irresistible  rapidity,  as  Isaiah  speaks, 
exposing  this  folly :"  and  again,  "  They  are  altogether 
mad  who  desire  monarchies  of  the  first  magnitude ;  for  it 
cannot  be  but  that  political  order  should  be  much  im* 
paired  where  a  single  person  occupies  so  wide  a  space/'f 
It  is  evident  that  this  passage  expresses  no  general  disap- 
probation of  monarchy,  but  of  absolute  monarchy— of  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  one  man — of  such  arbitrary  rule  stretched 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country — and  of  such  extensive 
arbitrary  dominion  founded   upon   conquest.     In  truth, 
irresistible  military  force  is  the  specific  thing  intended 
under  the  epithet  ^^  potentissimos ;"  as  appears  by  the 

*  *'  Quo  scse  longins  extendunt  monarchiae^  eo  etiam  plus  licentte 
in  mimdo  grassatnr.'* 

t  ''  Undo  apparet,  quanta  sit  omnium  fere  stultitia  et  vesania,  qui 
cupinnt  habere  reges  potentissimos  3  perindeacsiquis  appeteret  fluvium 
rapidissimnm^  qnemadmodnm  lesaias  loquitur^  coarguens  banc  stulti- 
tiam."  ''  Prorsus  igitur  delirant^  qui  appetunt  summas  monarchias  ; 
quia  fieri  non  potest^  quin  tantundem  decedat  ex  legitimo  ordine^  ubi 
unus  occupat  tarn  latum  spatium." 
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lefierence  to  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  for  that  is  the  power  le^ 
presented  by  Isaiah  under  the  image  of  a  Bood,  when  he 
would  expose  the  folly  of  those  who  court  the  alliance  of 
such  {Hinces.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  such 
power  is  reprobated  in  speculaticm,  as  what  none  but 
a  madman  could  wish  to  see  in  its  plenitude,  yetitis 
not  said,  nor  is  it  insinuated,  that  the  goyemmoit  of  a 
conqueror  b  not  to  be  quietly  submitted  to,  when  once 
his  dominion  is  established,  or  that  conquest  may  not 
be  the  foundation  of  a  just  title  to  dominion.  It  is 
only  in  a  loose  translation,  in  which  the  natural  force 
of  the  epithets  ^'  potentissimos"  and  '*  summas*'  is  neg^ 
f.lected,  and  the  specific  application  of  these  sentences, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  entire  discourse,  over- 
looked, that  the  passage  can  appear  as  a  sly  insinuation 
against  monarchical  government  in  general,  or  an  ob- 
fique  hint  to  the  subjects  of  any  monarchy  to  rise  in  re- 
bellion against  their  prince. 

Chapter  iv.  25:  ''Till  thou  know  that  the  Most  High 
mleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomso- 
ever he  will." — Upon  this  passi^  Calvin  remaiks,  that 
''  it  teaches  tis  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  ascribe  supreme 
power  to  God :  especially  when  Grod  hath  raised  us  to 
any  degree  of  dignity,  we  forget  that  we  are  men.'' 
*^  Monarchs,"  says  he,  ^'  hold  forth  in  their  titles,  that 
they  are  kings,  and  dukes,  and  counts,  by  the  grace  of 
Grod  :  but  many  of  them  make  a  false  pretence  of  the 
name  of  God,  to  found  a  claim  of  absolute  dominion 
for  themselves;  meanwhile  they  would  willingly  tram- 
ple under  foot  that  God  under  whose  shield  they  shelter 
themselves ;  so  little  do  they  seriously  reflect  that  it  is 
by  his  favour  that  they  reign.  It  is  mere  disguise, 
therefore,  when  they  give  it  out  that  they  reign  by  the 
grace  of  God."*      In  this  he  means  not  to  deny  the 

*  <'  Iteram  docet  hie  locus^  quam  difficile  sit  nobis  Deo  tribuerc 
SQmmam  potentiam.  Preesertim  ubi  Deus  no6  extulit  in  aliquem 
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doctrine  that  princes  reign  by  the  grace  of  (jod;  of 
which  he  was  indeed  a  strenuous  assertor:  he  condemna 
not  the  use  of  such  titles,  but  the  abuse  of  them :  he 
says  the  title  is  abused  when  it  is  made  the  pretence  and 
instrument  of  tyranny :  he  says  that  the  prince  who  in 
the  exercise  of  his  power  pro&nely  forgets  the  God  whom 
he  confesses  in  his  title,  is  a  hypocrite :  he  says  these  so- 
lemn titles  have  in  fact  be^i  so  abused,  and  that  princes 
have  been  guilty  of  this  hjrpocrisy.  Woqjd  God  that  his- 
tory refuted  him  in  these  assertions ! 

Chapter  vi.  26,  27. — Upon  the  edict  of  Darius  enjoin- 
ing the  worship  of  the  God  of  Daniel,  Calvin  remarks  to 
this  effect :  ^'  Darius^  by  his  example,  will  condemn  alLt 
those  who  at  this  day  profess  themselves  either  CathoUc 
kings,  or  Christian  kings,  or  Defenders  of  the  Faith ;  and 
at  the  same  time  not  only  bear  down  true  piety,  but,  as 
far  as  lies  in  them,  shake  the  whole  worship  of  Ood,  and, 
could  they  have  their  will,  would  blot  his  name  out  of 
the  world, — who  exercise  tyranny  against  all  pious  men, 
and  by  their  cruelty  establish  impious  superstitions."*  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  this  exaggerated  and  inde- 
cent language  of  invective  should  be  offensive  to  the 
learned  author  of  the  *^  Jura  Anglorum :"  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  in  the  present  age  it  is  offensive  to  every 

dignitactis  gradum^  obliviscimftr  nos  esse  homines. HMe  monar- 

chisB  semper  in  snis  titnlis  hoc  obtendant,  se  esse  reges^  et  dncesj  et 
comites^  Dei  gratia :  sed  qoam  mnlti  falso  nomen  Dei  prsBtextnnt  in 

hnnc  finem^  nt  sibi  asserant  snmmnm  imperinm. -Interea  libenter 

Deom,  cujns  clypeo  se  protegnnt^  calcarent  pedibus ;  tantam  abest  vt 
serio  repntent  se  habere  ejns  beneficio  nt  regnent.  Mems  igitor  fncus 
est,  quod  jactant  se  Dei  gratia  poUere  dpminatione.** 

*  "  Darins— — exemplo  sno,  damnabit  omnes  eos,  qoi  hodie  se 
profttentur  vel  Catholicos  reges,  vel  Ghristianos,  vel  Protectores  Fldei ; 
et  interea  non  modo  obmnnt  ^eram  pietatem,  sed  etiam,  qnantnm  in  te 
est,  labefactant  totnm  Dei  cultnm,  et  libenter  nomen  ejns  exdngnerant 
e  mnndo ;  exercent  ssevam  tyrannidem  adversns  omnes  pios,  stabilinat 
sna  sseritia  impias  snpetstitiones.*' 
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one,  of  whatever  communion  be  may  be,  who  reads  the 
passage.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  borne,  that  the  forms  of 
worship  of  any  Christian  church,  however  grievous  its 
corruptions,  should  be  uncharitably  stigmatized  in  the 
gross  with  the  odious  name  of  impious  superstitions; 
nor  is  it  true  of  the  princes  who  persecuted  the  reformed 
churches,  cruel  as  the  persecutions  were,  that  their 
object  was  to  overturn  the  whole  worship  of  GUkI,  and 
blot  his  name,  out  of  the  world :  that  project  was  re- 
served for  the  accursed  crew  of  French  philosophers, 
turned  politicians,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Calvin  lived  in  an  age 
^when  neither  the  Christianity  nor  the  good  policy  of 
religious  toleration  was  understood ;  and  he  himself  pos- 
sessed a  large  share  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  his  times. 
How  little  he  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  a  leveller,  appears 
from  what  he  says,  upon  chapter  iv.  19,  of  the  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  those  very  princes  whose  conduct  he  so  vehe- 
mently arraigns.  The  learned  reader  will  find  the  pas- 
sage entire  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.* 

Chapter  iv.  22. — The  exposition  of  this  verse  concludes 
thus :  '^  Earthly  princes  divest  themselves  of  their  autho- 
rity when  they  rise  in  rebellion  against  God ;  nay,  they  are 
unworthy  to  be  reputed  among  men.  It  were  better  there- 
fore to  spit  upon  their  persons  than  to  obey  them,  where 
they  so  far  exceed  all  bounds  as  to  attempt  to  rob  God  of 
his  right,  and  as  it  were  take  possession  of  his  throne  as 
if  they  were  able  to  drag  him  down  from  heaven."t 

*  ^*  Discamus  igitnr^  exemplo  prophetae^  bene  precari  pro  inimicis  nos* 
tris,  qui  capiunt  nos  perditos ;  maxime  veio  precari  pro  tyrannis,  si  Deo 
placeat  nos  sul^ici  eorum  libidini :  quia^  etsi  indigni  siot  ullo  homanitatis 
officio,  quia  tamen  non  praesunt  nisi  Deo  ita  volente,  modeste  feramns 
jngam^  neqneid  tantuqi  propter  iram^ut  Panlus  admonet^sed  propter  con- 
tdentiam ;  alioqui,  nbn  tantnm  illis^  sed  etiam  Deo  ipsi,  sunns  rebeJlet.** 

t  '*  Abdicant  enim  se  potestate  terreni  principes,  dom  insurgnnt 
contra  Deum  -,  imo,  indigni  sunt  qui  censeantur  in  bominum  nnmero. 
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This  passage,   taken   by  itself,   may  seem,  it  must  he 
confessed,  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  those  detestable 
maxims  which  had  been  propagated  in  an  earlier  age,— 
that  '^  he  who  is  in  mortal  sin  is  no  civil  magistrate ;" 
and  that  '^  a  king  not  having  the  spirit  of  God  forfeits 
his  dominion."    Accordingly,  it  is  produced  as  affinQ- 
ing  the  same  or  equivalent  propositions :   but  if  it  be 
considered  not  by  itself,  but  in  its  connexion  with  the 
discourse  of  which  it  makes  the  close,  the  sense  of  the 
expressions  will  fa^  found  so  restrained  by  the  subject- 
matter  as  to  convey  nothing  of  this  pernicious  meaning. 
Daniel,  having  openly  paid  his  daily  devotions  to  his 
God,  during  the  time  that  the  edict  of  Darius  was  in , 
force  prohibiting  the  adoration  of    God  or  mortal  but 
the   king  himself  for  thirty  days,  was  in  pursuance  of 
the  edict  thrown  to  the  lions,  and  lay  in  the  den  the 
whole  night:   the  next  morning,   when  he  was   found 
alive  by  the  king  himself,  he  gives  the  king  this  account 
of  his  deliverance:  '^  l^y  God  hath  sent  his  angel,  an4 
hath  shut  the  lions'  mouths,  that  they  have  not  hurt  me : 
forasmuch  as  before  him  innocency  was  found  in  me; 
and  also  before  thee,   O  king,   have  I  done  no  hurt" 
Daniel  had  disobeyed  the  king's  edict ;  yet  he  says  that 
even  with  respect  to  the  king  he  had  committed  no  of- 
fence; and  he  alleges  his  innocence  in  that  respect  as 
in  part  the  ground  of  his  miraculous  deliverance :  inti^ 
mating,  that  he  should  not  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  the  Diviqe   protection,    could  he  not  have  said  for 
himself  with  truth  that  ^'  before  the  king  he  had  done  no 
hurt."     Calvin  contends,  that  it  was  with  great  truth 
and  justice  that  the  prophet  thus  asserted  his  innocence, 
even  as  a  subject.     To  make  this  out,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  (for  the  thing  could  be  made  out  in  no  other  way) 
thiU  the  king's  edict  was  in  itself  a  nullity.     This  is  the 

Potias  ergo  conspuere  oportet  in  i|>poriiiQ  capita^  qnam  illia  parere,  uU 
ita  protervinntj  ut  velint  etiam  tpoliare  Penin  jure  buo^  ac  ai  posieal 
earn  e  coelo  detrahere. ' 
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point  which  Calvin  argues;  and  thus  he  argues  it: 
^*  Earthly  kingdoms  are  established  by  Grod ;  but  under 
this  condition,  that  God  derogates  nothing  from  himself, 
but  that  whatever  there  may  be  of  pre-eminence  in  the 
world  be  subordinate  to  his  glory.  '  Fear  GoA;  and 
honour  the  king/  is  one  entire  precept :  the  two  parts 
are  to  be  taken  in  connexion,  and  cannot  be  separated ; 
and  the  fear  of  Grod  must  precede,  in  order  that  kings 
may  maintain  their  proper  authority.  Daniel,  therefore, 
upon  just  ground  here  defends  himself,  as  having  done 
no  harm  against  the  king;  inasmuch  as  it  was  under 
the  obligation  of  paying  obedience  to  the  government 
of  God  that  he  neglected  what  the  king  commanded  in 
opposition  to  it  For  earthly  princes  abdicate  their  own 
authority,**  &c.*  It  is  evident,  that  the  subject-matter 
restrains  this  implied  .  abdication  of  authority  to  autho- 
rity exercised  in  those  individual  commands  which  ex- 
pressly contravene  some  express  command  of  God ;  and 
it  is  in  the  individual  instances  <tf  such  commands  that 
Calvin  asserts  that  the  guilt  and  danger  of  contempt 
accompanying  the  just  refusal  to  obey  would  be  noth- 
ing in  comparison  of  the  guilt  and  danger  of  obedience. 
Certainly  the  priest  Urijah,  had  he  spit  upon  king  Abac 
when  the  king  commanded  him  to  make  an  altar  after 
the  fashion  of  the  idolatrous  altar  at  Damascus, 
though  such  contempt  of  majesty  would  not  have 
been  altogether  free  of  blame,  had  done  however  bet- 
ter than  he  did  when  he  executed  the  king's  order; 
and    yet  this  wicked  act  of   the  kings   was   no  for- 


*  *'  Scimas  constitui  terrena  imperia  a  Deo^  sed  hac  lege^  at  ipse  sibi 
nihil  deroget  et  quicquidestprsestantiseiji  mondo^ejas  gloriaesit 

inbjectnnL  '  Denm  timete^  regem  honorate:'  snnt  haec  dao  inter 

se  oonnexa^  nee  potest  alteram  ab  altero  divelli :  prsBcedat  igitor  oportet 

timor  Dei^  at  reges  obtineant  suam  auctoritatem. ^Jnre  ergo  Daniel 

hie  se  defendit,  '  Qnod  nnllam  pravitatem  commiserit  adversns  regem/ 
qnia  scilicet,  ooactns  parere  Dei  imperio,  neglexerit  quod  in  coatnuriam 
partem  rex  mandabat.    Abdicant  enim/'  &c. 
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feiture  of  his  title  to  thp  crown^  nor  a  general  release  of 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  This  passage  there- 
fore of  Calvin  carries  in  it  no  such  meaning  as  may 
appear  upon  the  first  view  of  it,  detached  from  the  con- 
text; but  it  contains  indeed  a  principle  upon  which  the 
faithful  are  bound  to  act  when  the  dreadful  necessity 
arises.  Calvin  could  never  support  the  abominable  doc- 
trine that  the  ordinary  misconduct  of  a  king  sets  the 
subject  free,  without  contradicting  the  principles  he  lays 
down,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  ^'  Theological  Insti- 
tutions," of  the  duty  of  submission,  even  to  the  worst  of 
kings,  in  things  not  contrary  to  the  express  commands 
of  God. 

It  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  the  learned  and  candid 
author  of  the  ^*  Jura  Anglorum"  will  be  displeased  that  the 
memory  of  a  great  man  should  be  vindicated  from  an 
unfounded  accusation ;  which  has  been  revived,  not  ori- 
ginally set  up  by  him,  upon  the  authority  of  Helin  and 
other  writers,  on  whom  he  thought  he  might  rely.  No 
injustice  of  intention — nothing  worse  than  a  very  pardon- 
able mistake — is  imputed  to  this  respectable  author.  The 
-  Christian  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance  which  breathes 
through  this  work,  and  appears  in  the  sentiments  which 
the  author  avowed  in  a  former  publication,  entitled  ^^  The 
Case  Stated,"*  acquits  him  of  the  most  distant  suspicion 
of  a  design  to  advance  the  credit  of  his  own  church  by 
virilfuUy  depreciating  the  character  of  an  illustrious  adver- 
sary. In  the  citation  of  passages  in  proof  of  the  charge, 
it  is  justice  to  him  to  acknowledge,  that  he  hath  only 
copied  verbatim  as  it  should  seem  from  an  anonymous 
work  entitled  "  Philanax  Anglicus."  He  will  certainly 
esteem  it  no  disservice  done  to  that  great  cause  in  which 
his  learning  and  his  talents  have  been  so  honourably  en- 
gaged— the  cause  of  government  and  liberty  united,  if  the 

*   See  ''The    Case    Stated/'    page    42 — 48.;    but    particolarlj 
page  47,  48. 
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levellers  are  deprived  of  the  authmity  of  Calvin's  name;  to 
which,  together  with  that  of  Luther  and  of  other  cele* 
brated  reformers,  some  among  them  have  pretended,  in 
the  pious  design  no  doubt  of  passing  off  their  political 
opinions  as  a  branch  of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Reform- 
ation. When  Salmasiu^  upbraided  Cromwell's  faction 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Brownists,  the  chosen  advocate  of 
that  execrable  fsfcction  replied,  that  if  they  were  Brownists, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Zwinglius,  and  all  the  most  cele- 
brated theologians  of  the  orthodox,  must  be  included  in 
the  same  .reproach.*  A  grosser  falsehood,  as  far  as 
Luther,  Calvin;  and  many  others  are  concerned,  never 
fell  from  the  unprincipled  pen  of  a  party-writer.  How- 
ever sedition  might  be  a  part  of  the  puritanic  creed, 
the  general  faith  of  the  Reformers  rejects  the  infamous 
alliance. 

-  It  is  alleged  indeed,  against  Calvin,  by  g^rave  and  res- 
pectable historians,  that  he  expressed  approbation  of  the 
outrages  of  John  Knox  in  Scotlan^.  If  the  charge  be  true, 
his  conduct  in  this  instance  was  contrary  to  his  avowed 
principles.  But  the  accusation  requires  better  proof 
than  Knox's  own  interpretation  of  some  general  expres- 
sions in  Calvin's  letters.  It  cumot  however  be  denied, 
that  he  too  often  indulges  in  a  strain  of  coarse  invectives 
against  the  foibles  and  vices  incident  to  kings ;  of  which 
he  sometimes  speaks  as  if  he  thought  them  inseparable 
firom  royalty;  and  that  he  treats  many  of  the  princes 
of  Europe  his  contemporaries  with  indecent  ill-language. 
Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  natural  harshness 
of  the  man's  temper ;  more,  for  bis  keel*  seoee  of  the 
cruel  treatment  of  Protestants  in  many  kingdoms;  but 
the  best  apology  for  him  is,  that  he  lived  before  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  a  just  limited  monarchy  had  been  any- 

*  "  Ita  Lutherus,  CalviDus,  ZwiogliDS,  Bncenis^  et  orthodozorum 
fuotqaot  cdeberrimi  theologi,  fiiere>  tuo  judicio,  BruBists  rasl.**— 
JbefefU.pr^  Pop.  Ang.  cap.  v.  mb,  fb^ 
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where  exhibited — before  the  example  of  the  British  con- 
stitution in  its  finished  state,  and  of  the  princes  of  the 
Brunswick  line»  had  taught  the  world  this  comfortable 
lesson, — that  monarchy  and  civil  liberty  are  things  com- 
patible, and  may  be  brought  to  afford  each  other  the  most 
effectual  support. 


THE    END. 
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